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INDEX OF JOURNALS ABSTRACTED IN VOLUME XI OF AES, 1968 


Compiled by 
Charles D. Tate, Jr. 
Brigham Young University 


CODE: Nome of Journal, (Issue No. for Vol. ХІ of AES in which the abstracts 


appear) Volume: Number, 


Date of Joumal. 


When several issues for same 


volume of a journal are reported, subsequent entries begin with the issue 


number. 


ees. 


(6) XXI:1, Jan. 1968. 

America, (то) 01167 Feb. 1967; 19, Ма 213 1967; 

20, Мау 1967; 22, әзге a) 117 
Sept. 9, Y 1500. 15, Oct. 7, 1967. 

American Book Collector, (5 AN 10 Sum. ‚ 196%; 


Alabama Review, 


ХҮІІІ, Sept. 1967; Oct. 1967; б 
(8) 4, Bec, 196 967 7,5, Jan-Feb. 1948, 7, March 
r 
Amarican-b0 rmon Review, (9) ХХІ!:5, June-July 
American Heritage, (10) XIX:5, Aug. 1968. 
American Historical Review, ü ІХУН 1, Oct. 1961 
American Literary Rea 6) 1, Fall 1967. 
American Literature, (6) XXXIX:3, Nov. 1967. 
American Mercury, (2) L :409, Feb. 1958; 
1:418, Mov. 1958; LXXXÍX:427, Aug. 


LXXXV. 
1959; XC:432, Jan, 


1960 
A Scientist, (7) LV:3, Sept. 1967. 
Ex) LXX 1.324, 55 ve, PS otl, 1967; 2, 


Rogie eae Review, (6) XV1:38, Win. 1967. 


Antloch Review, 9 ХХУІ:4, Win. 1966-1967; 
XXVIET, . 1967; 3, Fall 1967. 

Approach, No. 64, Sum. 1967. 

Archlv Fur Das Studium Der Neueren Sprachen Und 
Literaturen, i5 CXVIIL/CCIIE:4, Jan. 1967; 5, 
Feb. 1967; April 1967; CXÍX/CCIV:l, May 
1967; (4) 2, July 1967; 3, ; 4, Nov. 
1967; , Feb. 1 ;.6, Ma 

Arion, (2) Vi:2, Sum. 1967; (5) 3, Aut. 1967. 


па Quarterly, (1) XXIÍ:4, Win. 1966. 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly, (7) XXV:3, Aut. 


Arts: Proceedin of the Sydney University Arts 
nai nt A EL 1958; 11:1, 1966. 

Aron көш 1:72, Dac. 196 6; ХХХУІН;2 
eb. DA , March Ser: 4, April 1967; ij 
4 1967. 

мбай Monthly, (1) CCXIX:6, June 1967; CCXX: е 

July 1967; 2, Aug. 1967; 4, Oct. 1967; (4) 6 
С. 
Australian Literary Studies, (1) 11:1, June 1967; 
(8) 2 Oct. 1967. 
—B— 

Ball State Unive rum {formerly Ball State 
Teachers Col orum), (6) VI:3, Aut. 1965. 
Begen ang (Y) Or po un 1967; (6) 
ung :7- uly-Sept. Я 

Барат 1967. ' 


Black Orpheus, NA 19, March 1966; Мо. 20, 
Aug. 1966; (6) No. 22, Aug. 


ok Collector, (1) XVI: , Sum. 196); (6) 3, Аш. 
1967; 4, Win. 1967. 
ыа = А” 1966. 
P cn X 2087 а ох Ж. 2, Win. 
British Patek News; (S) "Nb. Ы, 


9. 1967; No. 


322, June 1967; Мо. en , Dec | 


British Journal of Aest % Sept. 1961; 
Hit, Jan. 1962; SN 1962; CN £l, Jan. 
1963; 3, July 928, 1V:2,' April 
1964; 4, Oct. 1964. 

British Museum uere, 4) XXVIII:1-2, Sum. 
1964; XXIX:1-2, Win. 1964-1965; 3-4, Sum. 
1965: XXX:1-2, Aut 965, 

Brno Sfudies in English, (6) 1964; МІ, 1966. 

Bronte Society Transactions, (7) XV:l, 1966. 
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Bucknell Review, (4) XII:3, Dec. 1964; SE 
March 1965; 2, Мау 1965; 1965; XIV: 
March 1966; 2, May 3 Dec, 1 


1966 ; ХУП, 
March leer 2 ' May 1967; (10 93 vel 967. 
Bulletin de la 2..ма des Lettres e 


Pici 
) LXI1E8, May-June 1965. 
Builetin of the Association for African Literatu 
in En lish, (6) No. 2; No 3, Nov. 1965; No. ^4 


Mar. 1966. 
Bulletin ore the Board of Celtie Studios, (6) XXII:3, 
ov. 
авик of the Missouri Historical Soclety, (6) 


Oct. 1965; XXIV:2, Jan. 1968 
Burke "Меден: (1) VIII:3, Sp. 19652 


—с— 


Cambridge Review, Du 
1967; 2151, June 3 ; 
1% 1ХХХІХА:2156, Nov. 4, EE 2160, Dec. 2, 
967; 2164, Feb. 1968; 2166 Feb. X 1968; 
2167, March 1, а 512 
2170, for 26, 1968; 2171, 
Moy 31 ; 2176, Juna '9, A 

Canadian "Forum, (4) XXXVII:446, March 

453, Oct. 1958; XXXIX:465, Oct, 1959; 

469, Feb. 1960; XL:4j4, July 1940; XLI:494, 

March 1962; (8) XXXVII:445, Feb. 1958; 

XXXVIII:450,' July 1958; XLil:495, April 1962; 

XLIV:529, Feb. 1965; 530, Merch 1965; 
XLV:542,' March 1966. 

Canadian Literature, 17 ) Мо. 32, 5р. 1967; (4) Мо. 

Sum. 1967; (10) No. 34, Aut. 1967; Мо. 35, 

іп, 


Carnegie Series in English, (6) X, 
Casa de los Americos, m ІМ: 55! а 


VII:42, May-June 1967 
Catholic pistons Review, (4) ХІМІН:1, 1962; (6) 


XLIX 1966 (misprinted 1965 1 
AES: % ін 5569. Go) о» турата КЕ $ 


1964; 


Catholic World, (10) 202:1,208, Nov. 91565; 203: 
1,215, June 1966. 

CEA Critic, (9) XXXIV:1, Jan. 1962; 5, May 1962; 

:6, March 1963; 8, Мау 1963; 9, June 1963; 
ХХУІ:2, Nov. 1963; 3, Dec. 1963; Jan, 1964: 
5, Feb. 1964; ? Manih 1964; арғын 964; 9, 
June 1964, 

Centennial Мет, (958 ІХ:3, Sum. 1965; 4, Fall 
1965; X:1 966; XI:1, Win. 1967; 2, Sp. 
1967; 3, Sum. 

Chica leaga Review, а) уша, 1965; 3, 4, 1966; (5) 

скн; Century, D0025; June 19, 1963; 
34, Aug. 21, Mose e Sept, 1963; 1:16, 
April 15, 1964; 40, Sept. 30, 490037 

Cincinnati ^ Historical ety Bulletin Hu di 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohlo 
Bulletin), (10) XxIl:3, July 1964; XXIII:2, April 

Cithara, (6) VII:1, Nov. 1967. 

Colby Li rary Quarterly, 3) Vi: :8, peral 1963; 9, 
March 1964; 10, June 1964 


МП:Т, March 1965; 2, June 1955; ^, Sep 1965; 
4, Dec. 1965; 3 March 1966; 6, June 1966. 

XXIX:3, Dec. 1967; (6) 4, jen. 
А 5% (9) 7, April 1968; (10) 8 


(5) XV:4, 
Forum, 


May 
Coloredo Саа, . 1967. 
Columbia Universi ( T l, Sp. 1967; 
2, Sum. 1967; (6) 3, Fall 1967; 4, Winter 1967. 
Comment, (2) Vil: 4, Sept. 1966. 
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Commentary, m XLIV:4, 1967; 5, Nov. 1967; 
ob. 1968 or $, June 1968. 
Y OOM :14, Jan. 12, 1968; 20, 


Comparative Drama, (3) 1:3, Fall 1967; (6) 4, 
Win. 1967-68; (9) 11:1, 1968. 

Comparative Literaturo, (6) XVlit:4, Fall 1966; 

1967; Bia Sum. 196 67. 


Win. 1967; 2, 
сол ан Literature tudies, IV:1 1967; 
1967; (19 March 1968. 


(6) 3, 1967; (9) 4 

Сога, (2) No. 1051, 1967; NO. 1052, Sum. 

Crasset, з), gs Jan. 92965; 4, Feb. 1965; 5, 
March May 1 $, fune 1965; 10, 

Oct. 1969 Sx sept. 1966; XXX:3) Jan. 

1967; 5, hacker 1967 

Critical’ Sape (4) pe (2, Sum. 1967; (6) 3, Aut. 


Critical’ Revie, JD vie Toss; 1X:1966. 
Criticism, ШУ , Sp. 1962; 3, Sum. 1962; 4, 


2 
Critique (paris), (2) CCXXVII, April 1966; CCXXXI- 
COL, Aug.-Sept. 1966: (4) CXXXV, Dec. 
1, Jan. 1967; CCXXXVII, Feb. 
1966; С КЕС) Aug. Sept. 


PALE SEs, 
Feb 


Culture, (1) XXXVIII:1, March 1967; 180 XXIX:1, 
March 1968. 
—p— 
cun (8) XC:3, Sum. 1961; (9) ХСІІ:2, Sp. 
Dalhousie Review, (3) XLV:3, Aut. 1965; 4, Win. 
1965-1966; XLVI: Sp. 1966 1966; 3, 
Aut. 1966; 4, Win. 1966- oe? SX. Sp. 
1967; 2, Sum. 1967. 
Dartmo Coll е БЕРГ Bulletin, Ma Oct. 
1957; 2, 20% ; 12, Jan. 1959; us! “Aprile 
. E une Dec. 1961; 


a 966: pri s арапа as 
V п or Ми, ril 1967. 
Ж, Aut 65; No. 38, Sp. 1966; 


рона; ‚ 4) Не. No 
, Sp. 1967; 2, Sum. 1967; 


(6) 3, Aut. 1967. 
Descant, (6 xi Sp. 1967; жер зат. 
De) 957 Gkespeare-Geselischa ie 196 оак: 


решчеһе ОНА Егемен Fur Literoturwissen- 
Fo T] hichte, SS х:З, Oct. 1966; 
Ыы LI:2, May 1 

e :35], Jan. 196; 352, May 


7. 

1966; X:3, pam 
Win. 1268 2 
Dramo, (2) No. 82 ' Áut. 1966; Мо. 

N 5р. 1967; No. 85, Sum. 

86, Aut. 1967. 
Drama Critique. (6) Ха, 

3, Fall 1967. 
Duquesne Review, (1) 

1959. 


BA 
. 1968. 
Wis: 1966; 
к (8) Мо. 


Win. 1967; 2, Sp. 1967; 
HE2, Sp. 1958; 1V:2, Sp. 


Durham University Journal a LX:1, Dec. 1967; 
(10) 2, March 1968; 3, June 1968. 


РЕ 
East-West Review, (4) 11:2 pA 
Educational Theatre oon (XV 

XV! March 


] ie 966. 


4, Дес 
Мау бек 
1966: 74, Dec. 1966: Sixt, Marchi, 1967. ® 2, May 


Emerton soal Quarterty, (3) No. 38, First Quarter 

1965 9, Second quarter 1965; No. 40, 
Fourt ее 
. 42, First Quarter 41966: No. 42, 


sr 965; 


66; No. 46, First Quarter 1967; No. 47, ond 
Quarter 1967. 
Emory University Nuorterly, (2) ХХІІ, Sp. 1966; 
2, Sum. 1966: Fall 1966. 
Encounter, a EE Sept. 1967; 4, Oct. 1967; 
6, Dec. (8) XXX:1, Jan. 1968; 3, March 
(5) ХУІ:91, Sp. 


1968. 
English, (1) XV:90, Aut. 1965; 


1966; 92, Sum. 1966; (6) 93, Aut. 1966; (7) 94, 
English. Journal, (1) LVI:5, May 1967; 6, Sept. 


English h Language Notes, (2) M e m 
967: 4, June 1267 
English R Record, (4) ‘XVIII:1, Oct: [ONE Ec 2, ne 
(8) 4, April 1968, 

Fnglish Studies, (6) XLVIII:T, Feb. -1967; 2, April 
uire, P cx 1:6, Рес. 1967; 21 LXIX:1, Jan. 
i 20 Feb. 1968; (8) 4, April ; (9) DXX, 
us 

Essays EE білі; (1) XX, 1967. 

Essays by Divers Hands Being the Tronsoctions o 


July 1967; 4, Oct. 1967; (6) 
(8) 2, April (9 1968; (9) 3, July 1 

Etudes gloises, (4) xvii: 3, Ара а. 1965; 4, 
Oct.-Dec. 


Etudes Anglaises ‘et Americaines (formerly Travaux 
du Centre D'Etudes 7 et Americaines), 
(10) li, 1964. 

1967; (6 


D 55, June 150: 

56, July 1968; 9 57, 1968 

Explicator, (2) XXIII:9, Мау 1758. XXIV:T Sept; 
1965; 5, Oct. 1965; (7) E Now. 1965; 4, 
1965: 5, Jan. 1966; (9) 6 1966; 7, ies: 
1966 8, April 1966; 9, i ers 1966; 19, June 
19; XXV:1, Sept, 1966; 2, Oct. 1966; 3, Nov 
1966; 4, Dec. 5, Jan. 1967; 6, ets 1967: 

March 1967 8, ТЫ. 1967; 9, Мау 1967; 10, 

M 1967. 


a 


. 1967, 
Fitzgerald Newsletter, (1) No. 37 5р, 1967; Мо. 
38, $ит. 1967; 27 No. 39, Fall 1967. 

Folklife (7! iv, 
orum | (ey Ул, Sum. 1967; (8) МІ:1, Fall- 
Four NEN (8) Ху , Мау 1967, 
Furman Studies, (9) е Мау 1968. 

TET m 
Genre, (7) |:1, Jan. 1968. 
Georgia Historical өттегі (6 US June 1967. 
Georgia Review, ae xe би 965; 3, Fall 

265; XU 1966; 3, Fall 


1965; 4, Win. 
1966; 4, Win. 

Germanisch- Romanlache козе (4) XVIE2, 
April 1567; 3, rapa 


German end Аи (5) ХУИ:3, April 1964. 
Golden Blade, (1) 1966. 


—н— 
Harvard Library Bulletin, (4) XV:4, Oct. 1967; 
Ae Jan. 1968; (7) 2, April 1968; (9) 3, July 
Harvard Theological Review, (1) LX:2, April 1967; 
(8) LXI:2, ril 1968, 
Hermathena, (4) СА T 12565 S А 
Hibbert Journal, (2 fadi eb. Sum. 1967. 
Historical and САМ іса of Оһо Bul- 
letin, (10) XVII:4 Oct. 195995 XVIII, Jan. 1960; 
XIV:2, April 1961; ХХІ;3, ҚЫСЫ Oct. 
1963. (See Cincinnati H 
Hollins Critic, (1) 11:1, Feb. 
3 Oct. 19 


66; 

E “April 1967; 

Horizon, a» 72И 4, Aut. 1987; ' (4) X:1, Win. 1968; 
Sum. 

Hudson. ты (7) ХХ:3, Aut. 1967; 4, Win. 1967- 


---1-- 
informahons Sur Les Sciences Sociales, (10) VI:4, 
iowa English Yearbook, (2) ХІІ, 1967. 
Izvestija Akodemll Nauk SSSR: Otdelenio Litere- 
tury 1 Jaxyka, (7) XXV:6, Nov.-Dec. 1966. 


—— . 
Jadavpur Journal of Comparative Literature, (1) 


IV, 1964. 

Jahrbuch. fur fur gAmerikostudien, (7) No. 11, 1966; 
o 

Jewish ОРАДЫ (5) ХУ:1-2, Sum. 19 

Journal of Aest al and Art ienas Tia XXV:4, 


Sum, 1967; XXVI:1, Fall 1967. 

Journal of American’ Folklore, (7) LXXVIII:310, 
Oct.-Dec. 1965. 

Joumal. of Americas Studies, (7) 1:1, April 1967; 

Journal of British Studies, (9) МІ:2, May 1967. 

Journal of Commonwealth Literature, (4) No. 3, 
July 1967 

Journal of lish and Germanic Philology. (2) 
ned. 1:2, April 1967; 3, July 1967; (7) 4, Oct. 


Journal of Genaral Education, (6) ХІХ:3, Oct. 1967; 

Jan. 

Journol of the Illinois State Historical Society (1) 
гугл, Sp. 1963; (2) LYII:3, Aut. 1964; 4, Win. 


1964; LIX:3, Aut 
Journal of Мізізгіррі Misery (2) XX:4, Oct. 1958; 
1964; 4, 
Nov. 1964: XXVII:1 1965 


XXIV:2 April, 1962; IM 3, Аш. 
Journal р the Ohio Folklore Society, (7) 1:1, Oct. 


Journal of the Rutgers University Library, (7) 

XXXI: 1, Dec. 1967. 
—K— 

Kansas Magazine, (2) 1967. 

уа: à Journal, (4) XV, Win. 1966; (8) 

Keats-Shelley Memorial Bulletin, (8) XVIII, 1967. 

Kentucky olklore Record, (7) ХІІ:!, Jan-March 

Kenyon. Reylow w, (1 gis, Nov. 1966; (4) 
XXIX:1, 1967; Soe 1967. 

Kipling Journal $0 хх V:163, Sept. 1967; {3 
164, Dec. 196 XXXV: 165, ‘March 1968; 
166, June 1988. 

Kultura, (7) No. 240, Oct. 1967; No. 243-244, 
Jan.-Feb. 1968. 

Ili 

Landfall, (2) ХХІ:2, zdane 1967. 

Language, (1) XLIt:3, 1966. 


Language ылы 'of the University of South 
Florida (10 У:3-4, 1967. 
( ; March 965; 2, June 1965; 
. 1965; 4, Бес. March 1966! 
; Sept % г b Dec. 1966; 
1:1, Магсһ 1967; June 1267: (6) 3, Sept 
196 Dec. 1967; (9) ХХІІ i 
(16) XIX, 1964; xxhu2 June 
рге Ch Fonicle, ot the Universi : 
; 3, Sp. 
Win! Piso: V Vit: 2%: 1961; 2, 


Sum. 1962; 
Sum. 1963 4, S 1964; УШ, Sp. 1965; 2, Sp. 
Listener, (2) 1900, Aug : 26, 1965; 1904, 
Sept. 23, 1965 Қ Oct. “Tz, 1965; 1909, Oct 
28, 1965; 1910, Nov. 1965; 1911, Nov. on 
1965; 1915, Dec. 9 i965; 191 16, 1965 
1917, Dec. 23, 1965; 1918, Dec. 30, 1965 
1920, Jan. 13, 1966; 1925, Feb. 17, 1966; 1 
March 17, 1966; 1954, April 21, 1966; (4) 1935, 
9 9, 1966; 1939, May 
: 2 LXXVI:194 ; July 
1566 953, 5 4 1966; nd Nos 1o Toge: 
М apt ; NOY. , H 
1964, EIE March 23 
1967; 1984, i, Aer 6, Жо, 1985, April 13, 
1967; 991, May 25; 
1967; 1995, June 8 ‘er, % 4, June 15, 1967; 
1995, June 22, 1967; 6, June 29, 1967; 
LXXVIII:2001, Aug. | 3, 1965. 2002, Aug. 10, 
1967; 2004, Au 1967. 
Literary Hoalf-Yea 244) МЕ July 1963; ` V:1, 
Jan. 1964; 2, р ( 1964 Vist, Jan. 1965; 2, 
July 1965; ҮЙІ, Jan 


Literary Review, (1) М.а, oe 1965; IX:4, Sum. 


«e 
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1969: 05 an Aut. 1966; 2, Win. 1766-1967; ХІ, 


London Magazine: ЈИ VI: 11; ғы. Biz: 12, March 


1967; VI vs. Ad. May, 295; 5, June 
1967; 4, July 967 5, Aug. d j $ f. 
2 8, Nov. ac. Jan. 


1968; 12, C 1956. о) ш Sior 1968; 
2, May 1968. 

Loufsiana History, (2) V:3, Sum. 1964; VIL:2, Sp. 
1966; VIII:3, Sum. 1966. 

Louisiana Studies, ar VI:2, Sum. 1967; (4) 3, Fall 


1967; (7) VII:1, 1968. 
—м— 
Malahat Кошу, No. 1, Jan. 1967; No. 2, 
April 1967 kw, o. 3, July 1967; No. 4, Oct. 


7. 
Manuscripto, (8) 1V:3, Oct, 1960; Vlt, Feb. 1962; 
July 1962; Vit:1, Feb. 1963; 3, Nov. 1963; 
ИЛЕ» July 1 1964; 3 i Mo 1964; X, Nov. 1966; 
ХІ:3, Nov. 1967 


Marab: A Review, 6) I1 Sum. 1964; 3, Sp.-Sum. 
1965; 11:1, Win. 1965-1966. 

Mark Twain ‘Journal, (7) ХІП:1, Win. 1965-1966; 
2, Sum. 1966, 


Meanjin Quarterly, 4) XXV:4, 1966; ХХУІ:1, 1967; 
196 


Metals Желіп, (1) XXV:2, 1966; (8) 3, 1966; 
XXXVI:1, 1967. 

Mid-America, (Т) XLVII:2, April 1965. 

Midcontinent American Studies Journal, (1) У11:2, 
Fall 1966; ҮШІ, Sp. 1967. 

(4) Sept. 1966; 8, Oct. 
1966; “thoy XII1:10, Dec. 1967. 

Midway, (8) No. 2, 1960; No, 41 1960; No. 5. 1961; 
No. 9, Jan. 1962; No. ПІ 1962; Ко. 12 
Oct. 1962; Nó. 16, Aut. Ses . 18, Sp. 1964; 

o. 21, Win. 1965; No. ^ 985; No. 24, 
1965; No. 25, Win. NEA No. 27, Sum. 
1966;: No. 28, Aut, 19 
Midwest, Quarterly W VIEA, Sum. 1966; VIII:1, 
266; 45) 3, In. 
r, 139 P 1967; Oct. 
Миза. b»: Dee 19 » ІН earch 5.3 , May 
ississipp! Quarterly, (2) XIX:3, Sum 
. Fali 1966; XX:1, wie 1966-1967; io XV, 
Fall 1965; XIX:l, Win. 1965-1966; 2, Sp. 

Moderna Sprak, (4) ed 2 1965. 

Modern Age, (4 X a З, 

Modern Drama, ( 967 (5) 1X:3, Dec. 
1966; 4 4, Ru D X:2, Sept. 1967; (9) 3, 

C. 

Modern Fiction Studies, (6) ХІІ:4 Win: 1266-1967; 
XIlI:1, Sp. 1967; (7) 2, Sum. 1967 ut. 1967. 

Modern 'Lan uage uarferly, а) ҮЛЕН March 

une 1967; (6) 3, Sept. 1967; 4, Dec. 


er 2, 
gore 


Mod Language Revie s PA 1:4, Oct. 1966; 6; 
(2) "ixil: 1, Jan. 1967; (4) April 1967; (8 4, 
9; 126% Дд. July 1967; 10) LXIII, Jan. 68; 


Melen Philolo (6 DIVA May. 1967; LXV:1, 
Au @)' 2, Nov. Feb. 1968. 
month, | ay соо, May ET CCXXIV, Oct. 

MNA (5), VII, Aug. 1965; VIII, Nov. 1965; 
IX, Feb. 1966. 

—N— 

Nation в) ice 14. 255. 15, ле; 8, 
969; С Feb. ^. 1966. 

National га of SUR EA Fo , Sum. 
(8) 2, S plement: Series 1, No. 27, ху * 1967; 

Neueren Sprachen, KO) ХУІ:7, July 1967: 8, Aug. 
1967; t. 1967; 10, Oct. 1967; 11, Noy. 
1967; Wink Ju. 1968; 2, Feb. 1968; (7) 3 
March 1968; 4, April 1968; 


New American Review, (5) N 

New Left Review, (1) No. 43° Maine 1967. 
New Mexico Quarterly, (5) XXXVII: 3, Aut. 
(10) 4, Win. 1968. 


1967: 
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New Rambler; 4119) ПЕ, June 1967; IV, Jan. 1968; 


V, June B 
New qune, 196 ) CLIV:23, June 4, 1966; 24, June 
11, 1966; CLV:l, July , 1966 66; 23, Ju 16, 
1956; 8, Aug. 2 1966; m Sept. 1966; 16, 
Oct. 15 Nov. 12 Жа 9, 1966; 26; 
1966; у Ja 14 : 
Jan. 28, 1967; 8, feb, 5, 196 ; 11, March 18, 
1497. , Мау 20 5,255, Jina 10, 1967; 25, 


June E ^1967; См 10 t. t. 1967; 15; Sept. 
30, 1967; 23, Dec. 2 bec: 9, 1967. 
New Statesman, (10) Ма 1967; March 31, 
1967; April ЕА 1967; ja 12, 1967; April 21, 
1967; April 28, 1967; May 5, 1967; May 26, 
1967 June 23, 1967; July 28, 1967; Nov. 24, 
1967; Dec. 15, 1967; Dec. 22, 1967; Jan. 5, 
1968; Jan. 12, 1968; Jan. 19, 1968; Feb. 2, 
1068; Feb. 9, 1968; Feb. 16, 1968; March 22 


New York Herald Tribune Book Review, (1) dom 
4, 1959; rae 18, 1959 » zd. 1959; o 16, 


. 14, 1960; ‘(9 

May 15 
1960 June, 26 (960: Jul 

1960; ұл ыс % 960; Aug. 7, 1960; Aug. 14, 
1960 Oct. 2° 

Nieuw Vicams т 9 XIX4 April 1966. 

Nineteenth-Century Fictlon, (7) 0:3, Dec. 1965; 
4, March 1966; XXI:1, Tine 1966; 2, Sept. 1966: 
3, Dec. 1966; March 1 

North Carolina Historical Review, (7) XLIIl:4, Oct. 


1966. 
Northwest Review МЕ 2. Рай /Win. 1965-1966; 
ҮГ, E 1Х:2, Fall-Win. 1967- 


ИЗ 
1968; (10 
otes adc" “ар ХІУ:9, Sept. 1967; (4) 10, 
Oct. 1967; 11, Nov. 1967; 12, Dec. 1967; Ху: 
Jan. 1968; (8) 2, Feb. 1968; 3, March 1968; 
April 1968 968; 45) % May 1968; 6, June 1968; аФ 
шу 
Nouvelle. Revus ares con (9) ХІІ:67, July 1958; 
A es 71, Nov. 1958; 
. 1959; ХУ:89, 


Зе 3, 
КАТ ; 
1960; Ww 17, 


, Oct. 
1963; 
1963; PASE April 1964: 
964; Nov. 1964; 

XXV1:152, A 1965; 153, Sept 
Fab, 1966; 162, June 1966; 


--0-- 


1958; 3, Fall 1958; 4, aud 
Win. 959; 
Fall 1960 4, 
. 1961; 


Ohloana, (10) 1:2, Sum. 
1958; (1:1, Sp. 1959; 3, Fall 1959; 
т.1960; 


1962; '3, Fall 1962 
Vitl, Sp. 1963; 2, Sum. 


Win. 1963. 

Ohio Historical Quarterly, (2) 67:2, April 1958; 
68:3, July 1959; 69:3, July 1960. 

Ohio History (formerly ‘Ohio Historical Quarterly), 
272: E July 1963; 74:3, at 1965 

Oh Review, a 1967. 

Ovectend,: 9. ГА So 

Oxford 6) Қо еу 1967; (4 
Trinity ту, (6 Ed, Michaelmas 1967 


—P— 


Papers of the Bibllographical Society of A 
2) 1х1:2 Second uarter 1967; (4) 3 
{96 ourth чонет 1967; (9) 

First Шы 1968; (19) 2, бесогкі Quar- 


ter 1968. 

ор оп uage ond Literature (formerly 
ере on Ene h Langu guoga and ерт A 

Win. 1966; 2, p 1 66; : (8) 3 Sum, 

Paris! ‘Review, (1) МІ: 999; 2 
Win. 1960; 23, 2 19 0; Зот. 1959; Fall б: 
VII:25, Win.-Sp. 1961; 26, Sum.-Foli 1961; 27, 
Win. Sp. 1962; 28, Sum.-Fall 1962. 

Parole e Le Idee, (1) Vil: 2546 ДЕ IV trimester 1965; 
Vill: 1-2, 1-11 trimester 


om 


паа 
uorter 


Partison Review, m XXXIV:3, Sum. 1967; (7) 4, 
Fall, 1967; Win. 1968. 

Parsoniaitst, Tis XLViÍt:3, Sum. 1967; 4, Aut. 1967. 

Perspe: хүл, goer Sum. 1967. 


19647 1964; 4, 1964: 
‚ 1965, 23 1965; 22 1965; ІХ:2, 1966; 3, 


3, 1967. 
est, Ет) XIE:3, Oct. 1962; 
Јап.-Аргіі 1966. 
| LXXXII:5, Oct. 1967; (2) 7, Dec. 1967; 


M 
(8) LXXXII:1, March 1968; (10) 2, May 1968. 
Poet and "HU (8) 1У:2 wi: 1967-1968 


Poetica, (1 Ай LN 1967; 2 , April 1967. 
Poetry: 2 7; 6, Sept. 1967; 
. СХЕ, Oct. ES. Mor 1968; 


Tier! 4, Jan. 
1968. 


(10) 6, Mar. 1968; AES, May 


Postry Review, (8 LIX: y, Sp. 19 
Polish Reylov, a xu 5196 1964; Xl:4, Aut. 
1966; ХІ1:3, 19 67. 


Prairie "Schooner, NOR КЫ: 4, Win. 1967 (69. 

Princeton Universi! Library Chronicle, (8) XXVIII:3, 

Pach ee RA ew, (ү 1) MEAM Sp. 1967. 
споапа с view, 

Psychological Reports, (5) XX:3, pt. 2, 1967. 


arterly Journal of Speech, (3) LH:3, Oct. 1966. 
uarterly Review, (8) CCXCVIII:623, Jan. 1960. 
LXXIV:2, Sum. 


een’s Quarterly, (5) 1967; (6) 
З un 1967; 4, Win. 1967; (7) LXXV:1, Sp. 


Ramparts, (2) УІ:2, Sept. 1967; 1%, Oct. 1967; (8) 
6, Jan. 1968; ( 8) 9-10, ЖАЛ, 968.” 

Religious Theatre, 6 all 

Renaissance and M б) i 

Renalssance News, (5) X 964. 

Renaissance Papers a үу (10j 195: 


1967. 


Renaissance 0 панену ч formerly Ranaleanea News), 
(5) : Sum. Aut. 1967. 
Renascence, (1) XV Vid, Sum. 99263, XIX:3, Sp. 
Rendezvous, (7) 1:2, Win, 1966; 11:1, Sp. 1967. 
Research Studies, (7) XXXIV:2, June 1966; 3, 

Sept. 196; 'Dec. 1966. 
Response, ( viti: :4 Easter 1967... 
pe vi a yas 18th Contu FP atta 
(7) Vt:2, Nov. 1967; a VI: 968. 
Review of English pr 1966; 


9a iver IE ene yen 2, jm 1967; (9) 


July 
Review of English sh studios, % XVII:68, Nov. 1966; 
Revue de bons (a) "heb: 1967; March 1967; April 


Riverside Quarterly, (6) 1:1, Aug. 1964; 2, Nov. 
1964; 3, Гер; 1965; А ғау ыла, 1965; пл, 


Јап. 1966; june 1966 
T 1967; 48) It: 1967; (9) 2, March 

Romance Notes, e V:2, Sp. 1964; Vi:1, Aut. 
T 2, Sp. 1965. 

Romanic Review, (1) 1:2, April 1959; 11:4, Dec. 


66; 
, Aug. 


—— 


Satire Newsletter, ОЖАР MIA Fall, 1967. 
Sewanee Review, Aut. 1958; 
Win. 1960; 2, Šp. ER 4 Win. 1 
‘sum. 1961; 4, Aut. 1961 


Sp. 1961; 3, 
Win. 1962; 2 A 1962 


; 8, Sum. 1962; 4, Aut. 

з; 2 63; 3, Sum. 

1963; 4, A ut. 1963), NS Sum. 1966; 4, 

Aut. 1966; 1967, 3, Sum. 1967; 4, 
Aut. 1967; (B) a CXV 196 

Shakespeare Qua Ий) Wine. b^ 1967; (8) 


i 1967; XIX:1, Win. 1968; 
(10) 2, sp. 1968. 

Shakespeare Studies, (3 1965. 

i 1967; х1, 


Shaw Review, (B) X:3 Jan. 1968. 

Shenandoah, (9) XVi[:3, Sp. 1966; 4, Sum. 1966; 
Xvitt:t, Aut. 1966; 2, Win. 1957; '3, Sp. 1967; 
4, Sum. 1967; XIX:1, Aut. 1947; '2, Nin. 1 


South Atlantic Bulletin 5) ХХХ:2, Mar. 1965; 
XXX:3, May 1965; Mar. 1966; 4, Nov. 
1966; 3 М Мағ. 19672 5, May 1967; 4, Nov. 


south Ановне Quarterly, (5) LXVI:1, Win. 1967; 
Southerly, (8) ХХУІ:4, 1966; XXVIII, 1967; 2, 


Southern rete. 6) V:4, July 1967; Vi:1, 
Southern ‘tevin, (2) 11:1, Win. 1966; 2, Sp. 1966; 
UE Sum. Ros 
Y (Adelaide), (5) 1:2, 1966; 3, 1967; 
от А gir 0) 
soviet Literature, (6) 1967, No. 7, July; 1967, No. 
Spectator, (2) No. 7244, April 28, 1967; No. 7249, 
June A „1967; No 7252, June 23, 1967; Мо. 


28, 1987; No. 7263, Sept 
Non 7969, Oct. 26, 1967; NO. УРУ, i 3, 


m 

Speech | Monographs, (6) QOIS Mar. 964; 
XXXII:1, Маг. 1965; 5, Моу. 1965; нее 
Nov. 1966; ХХХІМ:Ї, Mar. 1967; (8) 2, June 
1967; XXXV: ОЧУ rch 1968. 

Stand, (1) VIII:4, 1967; 1X:1 

Stephen Crane Newsletter, %! 097 “Fall 1966; 2 
Win, 1966; 3, Sp. 1967; 4. Sum. 1967; 11:7, Fall 
1967; 2, 1957. 

Stadia. Nephi lea, (5) ХХХІХ:1, 1967; (10) 2, 

Studies іп Босе, (6 

Studies in Burke and His an қ) Ba, Fali 1967. 


Studies in English Literature; 1500-1900, (5 |, VII:3, 
Sum. 1967; 3-4 i ayat. 1967; (8) VII Win. 


1968; 10) 2 19 
Studies қ hilology, ay LXIV:3, May 1967; (5) 


4, July 1967. 

Studies ‘In Romanticism, m. Vi:4, Sum. 1967; 

I, Aut. 1967; (9) 2 1968; 3, Sp. 1968. 
Studies ‘in Scottish Literature, (6) wi 4, Jan- 


April 1967; V:1, July 1967. 
Studies in Short Fletion, 5 iV:4, Sum. 1967; (8) 
V:l, Ға! 1967. 


—T-— 


Tamarack Review, (5) pie. 37 Aut 1965; No. "s 
Sp. 1966; No, 40, Sum. 1966; (10) No. 45, Aut 
1967; No. 46, Win MT 

Tennessee Folklore Soclety Bulletin, (7) XXXII:3, 


Sept. 19 

ennessee Historical Quarterly, (3) XXV:l, Sp. 
1966; (9) XXVI:4, Win. 1967. 

Texas Studies in Literature and Lenguoge, (8) 
1:3, Aut. 1961; Win. 1962. 

heatro Noteboo idi XXIi:1, Aut. 1967; 2, Win. 
1967-68; (8) 1:4, Sum. 1967. 

eatre  Researc h /Rechere Theatrales, (5) 11:1, 
1960; 2, 1960; 1960; 1V:l, тақы 3, 1962; 
W “ўз 2, 153 3, 1963; УІІ, 1964; 2, 1964; 

Theatre Survey, % МИСТ, Мау 1967; 2, Nov. 

Thoreau Society Bulletin, (3) No. 93, Ға! 1965; 
(5) No. 101, Fall 1967, 

Thoth, (1) үэ 2 1.783, 196 1967; (9 1Х:1, Win. 1968. 

Thought, (1 Win. 1966; ХІ11:165, Sum. 

FA “Win, 1967. 

Tople:: -A A Journá of the Liberal Arts, (8) VI:12, 
a 

Trace, (0). 60 mE 1966; 61, Sum. 1966. 

Tradition, (7) 1 966. 

Transactions of Ње Cambridge Bibliographical 
Soclety, (8) Eus 1967. 

Transactions ‘the Johnson Soclety, (10) Dec. 
1966; Dac. 1967. 


« 
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Tranatiantic Review, (6) No. 26, Aut. 1967. 


Transition, (1) 27:24, 1966; 25 1966; vi: 26, 1956; 
27, 1966; 2 ‚ Feb.-Mar. 1967; 31, June-July 


Travaux du Centre D'Etudes Anglaises et Amer- 
lcaines, (10) 1, 1962. (See Etudes Anglaises et 


Americaines. 
Tri-Quarterly, "ln. No. 10, Fall 1967. 
Trivium, (1 1966 П, 


Tulane RUE Review, (8) (2734), Win. 1966. 


Tulane Studies іп Eng 
Twalnlan, (8) XXIV oue 1945; d 299 


Aug: l 225; сор ОС, 1965; £ ov.-Dec, 
1965; NT Jan.-Feb. 2286 А Маг. Аргіі 
1966: 3, May-June 1966; July іс: 1966; 5, 
Sept.-Oct. 1966; NN DeL 
—U— 
омега a IV, 1966. 
University College "Quarterly, (7) Xl!!:2, Jan. 1968. 
University сен eylon Review, (3) ХХИІЛ, and 2, 
Кады апа ЄС 1964. 
lversity of Windsor Review, (3) 11:2, Sp. 1967; 
"(5) ШІ, Ға! 1967. 
—— 
Victorian Newsletter, (5) No. 32, Fall 1967. 
Victorian Periodicals Newsletter, (7) No. 1, Jan. 
Victorion ern (3 (3) V:a, ae 1967; (5) 4, Win. 
Victorion Studies, x X Mar. 1967; 4, June 
1967; (7) Xl:l, Sept. 1967; 2, Dec. 1967; (в) 


3, March 1968. 
Virginia , Magazine of History and Blography, (3) 


LXXIV Oct. 1966. 
М ЕАГИ Review, Ж ALIN ^ Aut. 1967; 
Win. 1968; (10 SUE 
Quarterly, 3)" Ш: 1, 1962; 2, 


Vioamse Gids, (3) 11:7, ieee 1967; (8) L:11, Nov. 
1966; (9) Li:6, June . 


—— 

Wascana Review, (5) 11:2, 1967; 2). Ла 1968. 

West Coast Revlav, ih, 5 ы” Fall 1966; 
3, Win, 1967; Sp. 1 1967; 5 ^ f 1967; 3, 
Win. 1968; (9) Hist, p. 

West rginía Bulletin: SIT MS Papers, (3) 

Virgin 1967. 

war iiia History, (9) ХХУНІ1:4, м 24267. 

Westerly, (1) No. 2, 1967; (9) "n 

Western American Litercture, ‘sp. 65; 56; 
Sum. 1966; 3, Fall 1966; 4, Aou: "3 7; (9) it 
Sp. 1967; 2, Sum. 1967. 

Western Humanities Review, (7) XXI:2, Sp. 1967; 
3, Sum. 1967; 4, Aut. 1967. 

William gnd Mary Quarterly, (6) XXIV:3, July 
1967; 4, Oct. 

Works, aj ГТ, Aut. 1967. 

—X-— 
Xavier University Studies, (1) ІЛ, Feb. 1963; 3, 


Aug. 


—Y-— 
Yale University Library Gazette, (10) XLII:2, Oct. 
1967; 3, Jan. 1968. 


С, (ЛЕА 


Zeitschrift far Anglistik and Amerikanistik, (2) 
XV:1, 1967; 2, 1967. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


Editor: J. Wallace Donald 
Managing Editor: Carmen F. Brooks 
Linguistics Editor: Harold J. Kane 

Keypunch Operator: Janet M. Chopin 





The monthly indexes for 1968 were prepared at the University of Colorado Data Pro- 
cessing Center under the management of James Byrum in accordance with a program prepared 
by Donald Alcorn. 


The 1968 Annual Index was prepared at the University of Colorado Graduate School 
Computing Center through the Humanities Computing Facility. The programmer !s Samuel 


Coleman. His program will be used, along with more sophisticated editing and sorting 
programs, for future Indexes. 


EXPLANATION OF THE 1968 AES INDEX 


The Index of AES for 1968 contains two alphabetical listings. The first is an index 
to authors of articles abstracted. The second is a listing of: (1) names of people referred 
to significantly іп the abstracts; (2) titles of anonymous works referred to significantly; and 
(3) subjects treated. 


Abstracts are indexed under subject headings when they deal with a general subject. 
Articles about individuals—poets, critics, novelists—are Indexed under the names of those 
individuals. Articles dealing with well known anonymous works are indexed under the name 
of the work. 


1. Anonymous texts* 15. Literary theory** 

2. Arthurian material 16. Literature and science 

3. Bibllography and scholarship 17. Literature and soclety 

4. Book production and publishing 18. Literature and the other arts 

5. Children's literature 19. Mass media 

6. Comparative literature 20. Particularism and reglonalism*** 

7, Criticism 21. Perlodicols 

8. Devotional and religious 22. Periods of literary history 
Iiterature 23. Poetry 

9. Education 24. Rhetoric and style 

10. Fiction 25. Schools and creeds 

11. Folklore 26. Semi-literary types 

12. History of ideas 27. Theater and drama 

13. Humor and satire 28. Themes 

14. Linguistics 29. Writing in theory and practice 


*[ncludes material that Is difficult to Identify or that is generally not well Known. 


**"Literary Theory" deals with the most general approach to literature. Articles on genres may be 
found under the appropriate subject headings, such as Drama, Fiction, Poetry, or Rhetoric and Style. 
The subcategories under Literary Theory are defined as follows: 

Concepts: Specific ideas or theories about how literature should be studied, analyzed, 
or classified. 

Form: Studies dealing with anything that helps to determine the structure or general 
manner of literary works. 

Function: Analysis of the purposes, results, or specia! character of literary activity. 


***"Particularism'" refers to special interests of a trans-reglonal character—such as Protestant or Negro 
culture. "Regionallsm" refers to special interests identified with a geographical areo-—such as 
Scottish culture. 
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NOTE ON THE AUTOMATED INDEX 


The automated index follows the same policy as the former index with 
a few exceptions In form to accommodate the requirements of the computer 
and to save space: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3 


-— 


(4) 


(5) 


As 


All material is printed in one monocase font; thus there are no 
typographical distinctions between titles of various sorts and names 
of authors. 


Names or titles exceeding thirty-six characters and spaces in 
length are abbreviated. 


Parenthesis marks are replaced by slashes. 


When only one first name of an author Is used, that name is 
printed in full; when two or more first names and/or initials 
are used, initials are printed. In the cases of Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and certain very well known foreign authors, only last names are 
printed. 


Names with prefixes, such as De, Mc, Mac, Van, or Von are 
printed as one unit and alphabetized accordingly. 


usual, authors of abstracted articles are listed in the annual Index 


only. These names are printed in the forms іп which they appear with the 
article. If a scholar does not wish to appear as two or three different persons 
in the annual index, we advise him to sign hls name in one standard form 
when he submits articles to journals for publication, 


Major categories and authors are subcategorized in the annual Index 


only. 
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INDEX TO AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 569 


ABEL, DARREL 568 

ABIRACHED, ROBERT 3038 
ACKERMAN, R D 2865 

ADAM, IAN W 461 

ADAMS, GEORGE R 2168 

ADAMS, HAZARD 944, 1169, 2719 
ADAMS, JOHN F 1138 

ADAMS, RICHARD P 860 

ADE, GEDRGE 1735 

AQELHAN, CLIFFORD 3179 
ADENe JOHN M 2057, 3044 
AOKINS, NELSON F 865 
ALLARD, JOHN 559, 2108, 2394 
AITKEN, A J 1917 

AITKEN, DAVID 2332 

ALAYA, FLAVIA M 1751 
ALBRECHT, W P 2634 
ALDERMAN, WILLIAM E 1428 
ALDRICH, C KNIGHT 2271 
ALORICH, JENNIFER 1620 
ALDRIDGE, ALFRED OWEN 2103 
ALEXANDER, NIGEL 2607 
ALEXIS, GERHARD T 2849, 2862 
ALFRED, NORMAN W 984 

ALLEN, DON CAMERON 1019 
ALLEN, GAY WILSON 605 
ALLEN, JOHN A 305 

ALLEN, JUDSON BOYCE 2940 
ALLEN, MICHAEL 2219 

ALLEN, RALPH G 385, 1711 
ALLEN, VIO 2406 

ALLEN, WALTER 1296, 1296 
ALLOTT, KENNETH 1361, 2993 
ALPAUGH, DAVID J 1491 
ALPHONSE» SISTER MARY 2904 
ALSSIO, MICHAEL W 679 
ALSTON, R C 507 

ALTER, ROBERT 1197 

ALTHOLZ, JOSEF L 1849 
ALTIZER, THOMAS J J 1181 
AHEND, VICTOR Е 1499 

AHER, HENRY 3025 

AND, METIN 1717 

ANDERSON, A 493 

ANDERSON, DAVID D 3345, 3351, 3355 
ANDERSON, HILTON 2062 
ANDERSON, HOWARD 687 
ANDERSON, JACK 5 3136 
ANDERSON, JAMES 2092, 2097 
ANDERSON, JAMES BRUCE 2480 
ANDERSON, JOHN Q 855, 891 
ANDERSON, NORMAN A 3374 
ANDERSON, PAUL М 1944 
ANDERSON; QUENTIN 2300 
ANDRE, ROBERT 3027. 3029, 3033, 3037 
ANOREACH, ROBERT J 1333, 1875 
ANDREWS, H K 3225 
ANDREWSKI, GENE 271 

ANGOFF, CHARLES 195, 197 
ANOZIE, SUNDAY 0 1835 
ANTIPPAS, ANDY P 1756 
ANTRIM, DORON K 350 

APPEL, ALFRED, JR 2310, 2311 
APROBERTS, ROBERT P 1109 
ARGYLE, BARRY 1275 
ARMYTAGE, WH G 2053, 2644 
ARN, ROBERT 3164 

ARNOLD, ARMIN 1467 

ARNOLD, BETH А 2133 

ARNOLO, ROLAND 691 

ARTHOS, JOHN 1862 

ASHLEY, L R N 2381 

ASSAD, THOMAS J 1056 

ASTOR, STUART L 2088 
ATKINS» ANSELM 1488, 1501 
AUDEN, ЯН 541, 2321 
AUGUST, EUGENE R 269 

AURY, DOMINIQUE 3016, 3021, 3028 
AUSTIN, EDGAR A 1972 

AVERY, LAURENCE G 973, 2957 
AVERY, PETER 3173 

AYERS, ROBERT W 262 

AZIZ, MAQSOOL 2834 

BACH, BERT C 1852 

BACHE. WILLIAM В 2582, 2492 
BACHRACH, A G H 3C66 

BACON, M E 3204 

BACON, WALLACE À 2068 
BACQUET, PAUL 2125 

BAILEY, L W 536 


ae 


BAIRO, MARY J 1336 

BAKER, CARLOS 3153 

BAKER, DONALD W 3386 

BAKER, HOUSTON А 2759 

BAKER, HOWARD 1627 

BAKER, JAMES V 2515 

BAKER, HR E 3296 

BALDANZA, FRANK 1987 

BALOWIN, ANNE W 413 

BALDMIN, EARL OF BEWDLEY 2235 

BALDWIN, JAMES 38 

BALDWIN, JOSEPH C 2056 

BALLEM, LEIGHTON M 1951 

BALLOWE, JAMES 371 

BANHAM, MARTIN 1276, 1839 

BANTA, MARTHA 2145 

BARBER, GILES 3228 

BARCLAY, GLORIA OSBORNE 3135 

BARGARD, ROBERT 1971 

BARISH, JONAS А 1000 

BARKER, KATHLEEN M D 1386 

BARNES, DANIEL R 895 

BARNES, JOHN 343 

BARNES, WARNER 959, 963, 3042 

BARNETT, GENE A 833 

BARR, ALAN P 2679 

BARRATT, HAROLD 753 

BARRINGER, GEORGE MARTYN 3433 

BARRON, WR J 2555 

BARSNESS, JOHN 3141 

BARTEL, NEVA А 1808 

BARTH, JOHN 16 

BARTLETT» PAUL 1538 

BATELY, JANET М 1096, 1102 

BATESON, F W 139, 1235, 2509 

BATTAGLIA, FRANCIS JOSEPH 645 

BAUER, GERO 1107 

BAUM, CATHERINE B 1984 

BAUMAN, RICHARD 2174 

BAWCUTT, N W 3319, 3320 

ВАҮМ, MAX I 3463 

BEATSON, PETER 3177 

BEATY, FREDERICK L 3382 

BEAVER, JOSEPH C 1855 

BECK, JULIAN 2149 

BECKER, SIEGFRIED 2019 

BEDFORD, RICHARD 1220 

BEEBE, MAURICE 1991, 2289 

BEECHAM, НА 492 

BEHRINGER, CLARA 398 

BEIDLER, PETER 6 894, 2504 

BELLI, ANGELA 2815 

BELLRINGER, A W 2386 

BELOK, MICHAEL V 2446 

BENAMOU, MICHEL 86, 302 

BENDER, J E 392 

BENDER, TODO K 1212 

BENJAMIN, EOWIN В 2581 

BENNETT, AL 2616 

BENNETT, JAMES R 470, 2440 

BENNETT, JOHN Z 1151 

BENNETT, JOSEPHINE WATERS 2085, 2657 

BENNETT, WILLIAM K 1077 

BENSTOCK, BERNARD 430, 440, 1805 

BENTLEY, G E» JR 499 

BENTLEY, JOSEPH 2681 

BENTLY, JOSEP 1194 

BENTON, RICHARD P 784, 90%» 1788, 
3372, 3373 

BERCOVITCH, SACVAN 1449, 1693, 2815, 
3199 

BERGER, HAROLD L 774 

BERGER, HARRY, JR 1186, 1993, 2687, 
2810 

BERGER: FERMANN 168 

BERGER, YVES 3023 - 

BERGONZI, BERNARD 1301 

BERINGAUSEs ARTHUR 2804 

BERKELEY, DAVIO 2666 

BERKMAN, LEONARD 2958 

BERKOVE, LAWRENCE I 888 

BERMAN, RONALO 308, 1001, 1918 

BERNARD, F V 263 

BERNOTe ROLF 616 

BERNDTSON, ARTHUR 3158 

BERNHARDI-KABISCH, ERNEST . 435 

BERRY. J WILKES 2486 

BERRY, LLOYD Е 1431 

BERRYMAN, CHARLES 838 

BERST, CHARLES A 2630: 
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BERTHOFF, ANN 1594 

BEVAN, ELINOR . 3061 
BEVILACQUA, VINCENT М 2685 
BEVINGTON, DAVID M 998 
BICKERTON, DEREK 232, 1924, 2404 
BIEL» NICHOLAS TT 

BIER, JESSE 1162 

BIGGINS, DENNIS 922» 1002 
BIGSBY, СНЕ 1496, 2217. 2959 
BILLER: J 3318 

BILLINGS, HAROLD W 947 
BINNEY, JAMES 2495 

BIRCH, BRIAN 491, 512 

BIRCH, NIGEL 3443 

BERCHBY, SEO 2040 

BISHOP, IAN 2554 

BISHOP, T AM 2746 

BLACK, JAMES 6178 

BLACKSHEAR, HELEN R 1939 
BLACKWELL, LOUISE 488 

BLAIR, WALTER 2970 

BLAKE, FORRESTER 2371 

BLAKE, ROBERT 131 

BLAKEMDRE, W B 361 

BLAKENEY, T S 3278, 3279 
BLANCH, ROBERT J 1228 
BLANCHOT, MAURICE 3019 
BLANCK, JACOB 580, 1424, 3465 
BLAU, HERBERT 1765, 2808 
BLISSETT, WILLIAM 309, 3427 
BLOCH, TUVIA 1373, 2291 
BLOCK, HASKELL M 55 

BLONDEL, JACQUES 3449, 3451 
BLOOM, ROBERT 3105, 3384 
BLOOMFIELD, MAXWELL 1650 
BLOUNT, TREYOR 2341 

BLUM, MARGARET M 2864 

BLUM, MORGAN 1585 

BLUNDEN, EDMUND 3445 

BLY» ROBERT 313, 2250 
BOATWRIGHT, JAMES 3101 

BOGEN, NANCY 1404 
BOGGIO~SOLA, JEAN 719 

ВОНИ» RUDOLPH 1898 

BOKLUND, GUNNAR 110, 3416 
BOLGAR, R R 3170 

BOLT» SYDNEY 3206, 3207 
BOLTON, W F 3, 2982 

BONNER, JOHN WYATT, JR 1940, 1959 
800, MARY RICHARD, SISTER 43^ 
BOORMAN, S C 334, 337 

BOOTH, WAYNE 1465 

BORINSKI» LUDWIG 2118 
BOROUGH, REUBEN W 481 

BORT, BARRY D 37% 

BOSTETTER, EDWARD 1689 

BOUCE, PAUL-GABRIEL 926, 2007 
BOULGER, JAMES D 320 

BOULTON, JAMES T эз. 

BOWDEN, ANM 958 

BOWDEN, EDWIN T 949, 951, 969 
BOWEN, GERAINT 2565 

BOWEN, J C E 3304 

BOWER, HERSCHEL 2259 

BOWERS, FREDSON 1629 

BOWMAN, SYLVIA E 1769 
@GYOSTUN, JO ANN 3043 


BOYETIE, PURVIS E 1055, 1546, 2171; 


3396 
BOYLE, THOMAS E 2493 
BRACCO, EDGAR JEAN 2113 
BRACHER , FREDERICK 1258 
BRACK, O M, JR 974, 3046 
BRACKER, J 960, 96^, 2886 
BRADFORD, CURTIS 2720 
BRADFORD, M E 671» 1323, 1957 
BRADNER, LEICESTER 523 
BRADY, CHARLES A 813 
BRANCH, EDGAR H 646 
BRANDER, LAURENCE L274 
BRANT, IRVING 346 
BRASHEAR, WILLIAM R 2760 
BRASHERS, Н C 1576 
BRASHERS, HOWARD C 1343 
BRATCHER, JAMES T 978 
BRATL CY, PAUL 1917 
BRATTON, EDWARD М 1411 
BRAUN» HANNS 1896 


BRAYBRDOKE, NEVILLE 1345, 1603, 2029 


BREEM, TIMGTHY HALL 1651 


BREITs HARVEY 273 
BREMER, CLAUS 1887 
BRENNAN, JOSEPH X 806 
BRENNECKE, ERNEST 1472 
BRENNECKE, HENRY 1472 
BRENNER, GERRY 795, 243 
BRESLIN, JAMES E 648 
BRETT, RL 1916 
BRETTLE, R E 989 
BREWER, 0 5 140 

BREWER, JOSEPH E ^58 
BRICE, ALEC W C 2143 
BRIDGES, KATHERINE F 13 
ВАТЕМ, ALAN 3290 

BRILL, RUTH 3217 
BRINKMANN, KARL 1899 
BRISSENDEN, A T 3246 
BRISTOW, EUGENE K 2071 
BRITTAIN, VERA 132 
BROCKETT, 0 6 1709 
BRODTKORB, PAUL, JR 647 
BROGAN, HUGH 3178 


oT 


BROICH, ULRICH 289, 1104, 1256 


BROOKS, CLEANTH T, 1589 
BROOKS, CURTIS M 1486 
BROOKS, DOUGLAS 142, 12 
BROOKS, HARQLD F 1909 
BROOKS, PETER 2826 
BROOKS, ROGER L 914 
BROWER, REUBEN 2806 
BROWN, ASHLEY 1587, 311 
BROWN, CALVIN S 1954 
BROWN, HAROLD O J 1327 
BROWN, IVOR 381 


37, 
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BROWN, JOHN RUSSELL 1894 


BROWN, MERLE 312 
BROWN, SHARON LEE 2282 
BROWNE. E MARTIN 382 
BROWNING, CHRIS 2490 
BROWNSTEIN, RACHEL MAYER 
BROY, EVELYN J 759 


BRUCCOLI, MATTHEW J 1021, 1023, 1032, 


1043, 1426, 2180, 2181 
BRUCE-WILSON, RICHARD 3 
BRUEHL» WILLIAM, JR 149 
BRUMBAUGH, THOMAS B 977 
BRUMM, URSULA 9, 2205 
BRUNVAND, JAN H 3146 
BRYANT, JERRY Н 2545 


22 


209 
8 


2295 


118 


9 


BRYER, JACKSON R 205, 1649 . 


BUCHANAN-BROWN, JOHN 51 
BUCHEN, IRVING H 298 
BUCKLEY, VINCENT 59, 65 
BUHLER, CURT F 920 
BULLOUGH, GEOFFREY 2116 
BUNGERT, HANS 2203 


1 
: 68 


. 32 
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BURCKHARDT, SIGURD 228, 1190 


BURD, VAN AKIN 552 
BURGESS» ANTHONY 537, 6 
BURKE, HATTON 1577 
BURKE, KENNETH 668, 160 
BURLESON» RICHARD A 21T 
BURNS, 3 CHRISTOPHER 22 
BURNS, STUART t 2554 
BURNS, WAYNE 50, 2435 
BURNSHAW, STANLEY 1567, 
BURRELL» PAUL 2920 
BURROWAY, JANET 1199 
BURT, NATHANIEL 2638 
BURTO, WILLIAM 2927 
BURWICK, FREDERICK 2073 
BUSH, ALFRED L 2639 
BUSH, C W 2218 

BUSH, MARSHALL 290 
BUSH, SARGEANT, JR 2326 
BUSS, RICHARD K 2843 
BUTCHER, PHILIP 1771 
BUTTE, BARBARA $93, 695 
BUTIEL, HELEN Т 2863 
BUTTERICK, GEGRGE 2436 
ВҮАТТ, А5 3295 

BYRNE, MURIEL ST CLARE 
CAGLE, WILLIAM R 1817 
CAIN, THOMAS H 2690 
САІМ, TOM 41 

СА АКСО, М JOSEPH 397 
CALDERHEAD, J C 993 
CALDWELL, EILEEN 1436 
CALHOUN, RICHARO JAMES 
CALLAGHAN, BARRY 1703 


13, 


6 
9 
86 


158 


1720 


1636 


3222 
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CALLAN, EDWARD 3108 

CAMERON, ALLEN BARRY 2494 

CAMERON, DONALD A 760, 1269 

CAMERON, KENNETH 2728 

CAMERON, KENNETH WALTER 112, 711, 
781, 182, 783, 785, 786, 817» 819, 
820, 821, 822, 823, 849, 850, 851, 
852, 853, 872 

CAMMANN, SCHUYLER V А 1872 

CAMPBELL» HARRY M 561 

CAMPBELL» HILBERT H 925 

CAPPS, JACK L 1941 

CARDWELL» GUY A 1645 

CAREY, JOHN 1851, 2563 

CARGILL, OSCAR 1416 

CARLISLE, CAROL J 307 

CARLTON, NORMAN E 991 

CARLTON, WILLIAM J 2131 

CARNE-ROSS, D S 352 

CARPENTER, CHARLES A 1329 

CARRERE, FELIX 3448, 3457 

CARRINGTON, C E 2231, 2947 

CARRINGTON, CHARLES 173, 2229 

CARROW, 6 D 2141 

CARRUTH, HAYDEN 2192, 3391 

CARTER, ALBERT HOWARD 1884 

CARTER, EDWARD C, II 1850 

CARTER, JOHN 2749 

CARY» RICHARD 703, 704, 708, 710, 
719, 720, 722, 724, 728, 729, 134, 
1719, 1782 

CASSITY, TURNER 418 

CASWELL», ROBERT W 2924 

CAVANAUGH, JOHN R 1508 

CAVE, RODERICK 30439 

CAWS, PETER 2366 

CAZENAVE, MICHEL 3031 

сесі, C D 236 

CECIL, L MOFFITT 562, 1885 

CHAKRAVARTY, AMIYA 167 

CHALKER, JOHN 1908 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOHN 244 

CHAMBERS, DEWEY W 2502 

CHAMBERS» LELAND H 2696 

CHAMPION, LARRY S 1997 

CHANAN, GABRIEL 3172 

CHANDLER, ALICE 1147, 2278 

CHAPPLE, J A V 1240 

CHARI, V K 466. 194 

CHARLES, PETER D 3143 

CHARVAT, WILLIAM 3352, 3354 

СНАТМАМ, 5 3223 

CHATTERJI, RUBY 3429 

CHATURVEDI, B N 117 

CHEN, DAVID Y 1494 

CHENEY, BRAINARO 1586, 1596 

CHENEY, DAVIO R 2530, 2538, 2606 

CHEW, SAMUEL C 254 

CHICKERING, HOWELL Ds JR 199 

CHISHOLM: А R 1312 

CHRISTADLER, MARTIN 178 

CPRISTIE, J T 128 

CHURCHILL, THOMAS 231 

CICERIN, A V 2195 

CIRILLO, AR 2688 

CISMARU, ALFRED 771 

CIXOUS-BERGER, HELENE 369 

CLAIR, WILLIAM F 1110 

CLANCY» L J 1314 

CLARK» АР B 1170 

CLARK» PAUL O 2851 

CLARK» PETER 1355 

CLARKE, DEREK A 2089 

CLEMENS, ELINOR D 474 

CLENDENNING, JOHN 2722 

CLEOPATRA, SR 167 

CLERC, CHARLES 2157 

CLINE, C L 943 

CLOSE, VIRGINIA t 81 

CLUBB, LOUISE GEORGE 2816 

CLUTTON-BROCK, МА | 1658 

COANDA, RICHARD 301 

COARD, ROBERT L 315 

COCKERILL, TIMOTHY 2114 

COFFEE, JESSIE 457 

COHEN, HENNIG 1425 

COHEN, J M 533 

COHEN, JANE RABB 2525 

COHEN, MORTON N 755, 2948 

COHEN» NATHAN 2367 


a 
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COHEN, RALPH 3405 

COHEN, RUBY 1478, 1490 
COHEM, SHELDON S 2102 
СОНМ, ROBERT 6 3203 
COINDREAU, MAURICE 555 
COLACURCIO, MICHAEL J 1787 
COLBY» ROBERT A ^ 2345 

COLE, WENDELL 71710 
COLEMAN, DC. 765 

COLEMAN, WILLIAM S E 2735 
COLIEs ROSALIE L 1545 
COLLIER, PETER 1539 
COLLINS, PHILIP 43, 213% 
COLLMER, ROBERT 6 1825 
COLOMBO, JOHN ROBERT 1174, 3187 
COLVIN, CHRISTINA EDGEWORTH 3069 
COMERCHERD, VICTOR 2374 
CONLEY; JOHN 2985 
CONNELLY, JAMES T 2896, 2905 
CONRON, BRANDON 1273 
CONZEMIUS, VICTOR 1849 
COOK, BRUCE 3195, 3196 
COOK, DAVIO 325 

COOK, REGINALD L 199 

СООК, WAYNE 1278 

COOKE, MICHAEL G 2531 
СООМЕҮ, SEAMUS 2810 
COOPER, BRIAN G 698 
COOPER, WYATT 2831 
COOPERMAN, STANLEY 1003 
COPE, JACKSON I 735 
COPLAND, ВА 118 

CORE, GEORGE 1950 
CORNELIUS, DAVID K . 2153 
CORRIGAN, MARIE 3347 
CORRIGAN, ROBERT A 214 
CORRINGTON, JOHN WILLIAM 51 
CORSA, HELEN 203 

COSGRAVE, PATRICK 549 
COTTEREAU, SERGE 1248 
COUPER, THEA 1316 

COURSEN, HERBERT R 2659 
COURTNEY, NEIL 67 

COWAN, 5 A 2855. 

COWLEY, MALCOLM 1268, 1590 
COX, ARTHUR JEAN 2041 

сох, C B 6T4, 676, 2413 
COX, JAMES М 1563 

COX, JAMES R 3127 

COYLE, WILLIAM 2794 
CRACROFT, RICHARD H 2461 
CRADDOCK, PATRICIA B 2082 
CRANE, JOHN KENNY 419 
CRAWFORD, BARTHOLOW V 869 
CRAWFORD, JANE 3084 
CREASER, JOHN 3289 
CREPEAN, GEORGE P 409 
CREWS, FREDERICK 2364 
CRONIN» JOHN 3133 

CRONIN: SEAN 2411 

CROWDER, MICHAEL 1831 
CROWLEY, C P 1062 

CROYDEN, MARGARET 1114 
CRUNDEN, PATRICIA 1753 
CRUTTWELLs PATRICK 1183, 3099 
СОР, RALPH BORDEN 2069 
CULPIN, ROBERT 44 

CUMMING, JOHN 2451 
CUMMINGS, D W 1996 
CUNNINGHAM, J V . 102, 3117 
CURLEY, DANIEL 2272 
CURNOW, WYSTAN 2033 
CURRIE, R HECTOR 1191 
CURRY, JANE L 2550 

CURRY: WADE 393 . 

CURTIS: J-LOUIS 3035 
CURTIS, MARK H 3227 
CURTIS, PENELOPE 61 

CUSAC, MARIAN HOLLINGSWORTH 2532 
CUTTS, JOHN 1864 
CZERNIAWSKI; ADAM 2231 
DAHL, CURTIS 600 

DAHLIE, HALLVARD 3432 
DAICHES, DAVID 1463, 2195, 3165 
DALE, THOMAS R 2470 
DALTON, JACK P 1427 
DALTON, R F 3329 

CAMERON, J LASLEY 873, 1354 
DANE, PETER 323 

DANIELS, EDGAR F 2161 
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DANKERT, CLYDE E 79, 1652 

DASGUPTA, PRANABENDU 166 

DATHORNE, D R 1829, 1832, 1837 

DAVANZO, MARIO L 152, 2840 

DAVIDSON, AUDREY 3259 

DAVIDSON, CLIFFORD 294, 2037 

DAVIDSON, DONALD 1937 

DAVIDSON, FRANK 854 

DAVIE, DONALD 661 

DAVIES, AMY 1833 

DAVIES, H NEVILLE 924» 2583, 3327 

DAVIES, M BRYN 180 

DAVIES, PAUL 1791 

DAVIES, PHILLIPS G 1841 

DAVIES, WALFORD 2577, 2835 

DAVIS, KENNETH И 3233 

DAVIS, NORMAN 3077 

DAVIS, RICHARD BEALE 1632 

DAVIS, ROBERT MURRAY 2620, 2868, 
3371 

DAVIS, WALTER R 1203 , 

DAVISON, RICHARD ALLAN 639, 087, 
1085 

DAWSON, R MACE 1401 

DAY. DOUGLAS 2715 

DAY, ROBERT A 2160 

DEAKIN, MOTLEY F 1161 

DEAN, NANCY 1868 

DEAN, WANDA J 2161 

ÜEARDEN, JAMES S 505 

DEARING, VINTON A 515 

DEARNLEY, MOIRA 3014 

DEBEER, GAVIN 2537 

DEBORGER, R 3129 

DEFALCO, JOSEPH M 2743 

DEGRAAF, DANIEL A 1076, 2169 

DELAUNE, HENRY M 345 

ÜOELAURA, DAVID J 968» 971. 2351 

DEMOTT, BENJAMIN 1519 

DEMPSEY, PAUL K 2911 

DENNIS, LARRY R 1477 

DENONAIN, J-J 1243 

DEPENA, GERTRUD 5 

DEPRINS, F 3128 

DERACHEWILTZ, MARY 351 

DESSEN, ALAN C 2558 

DETHLOFF, HENRY C 206 

OETWEILER, ROBERT 1974 

DEUTSCH, BABETTE 365 

DEUTSCH, R H 1608 

DEVEREUX, E J 3237, 3238 

DEVLIN» D D 2507 

DEVOREN HOFFMAN, STANTON 1139 

DEVRIES, PETER 249 

DICK, BERNARD F 1160 

DICKERSON, MARY JANE 558 

DICKEY, JAMES 1566 

DICKINS, BRUCE 2745 

DICKINSON, HUGH 1904, 1905 

DICKINSON, RUTH F 189 

DIETZ» KLAUS 2106 

ШКЕТ, AL 2363 

DILLARD, КНМ 158 

DILLER», HANS-JURGEN 2014 

DILLON, MYLES 1468 

DILWORTH, ERNEST 3010 

DIPPIE, BRIAN М 2782 

ОЈМА, SANDRA 3184 

СОВКЕЕ, BONAMY 1561, 2952, 3104, 
3130 

DOBSON, E J 2556 

DODDS, ER 3102 

DODGSON, JOHN MCNEAL 2580, 2596 

DOEBLER, BETTIE ANNE 1103 

DOLBIER, MAURICE 243, 245, 2972 

DOLMETSCH, CARL RICHARD 2199 

ÜONAGHY, HENRY J 2616 

DONALDSON, IAN 1234, 1417, 3081 

DONNER, MORTON 420 

DONNO, ELIZABETH STORY 1504 

CONOGHUE. DEMIS 1226» 1559, 1592, 
3166 

DONOHUE, JOSEPH М, JR 2421, 2528 

DONOVAN, DENNIS G 314, 3392 

DORRIS, GEORGE E 2411 

DORSCH, T S 6 

ÜOUGHERTY, CHARLES Т 2539, 2541, 
2548 

DOWLING, JOSEPH А 152 

DOWNER, ALAN 1534 


DOWNES, RANDOLPH C 3337 
DOYLE, A I 2625 
DOYLE, JOHN ROBERT, JR 1609, 1623 
DOYLE, PAUL A 2845 
OCYNO, VICTOR A 1915 
DRAGLAND, 51 2900 
DRAKE, CONSTANCE M 2837 
DRAKE, ROBERT 362 
ORAPER, JOHN W 1242 
DRAYTON, ARTHUR D 1816 
DREW, FRASER 1171 
DREW, PHILIP 528, 2245, 2429 
0815С011., JOHN P 2154 
DRIVER, TOM F 359 
DUBOIS, ARTHUR 2800 
008015, JACQUES 1485 
DUDEK, LOUIS 2471 
DUFF, GERALD A 426 
DUFFY, CHARLES 3332, 3349 
DUGGAN, FRANCIS X 798 
DUKORE, BERNARD F 406, 1535 
DUNCAN-JONES» KATHERINE 3261 
DUNDAS, JUDITH 2691 
DUNLAP, JAMES F 3216 
DUNN, RICHARD J 2142, 2452, 2877 
DURHAM, FRANK 1324, 1946 
DURNING, RUSSELL E 2211 
DURST, MARTIN I 2433, 2434 
DURZAK, MANFRED 111 
OUSKOVA, LIBUSE 619 
DUSSINGER, GLORIA R 2702 
DUTHIE, 6 I 3453 
DYKES, JEFF C 1088 
DYSOM, А E 124, 1200, 1879 
EAGLETON, TERENCE 1878 
EARNEST, ERNEST 2791 
EASTHOPE, A K 1669 
EATON, CHARLES EDWARD 1949 
EAVES, T C DUNCAN 591, 1384, 3007, 
3381 
EBEL, JULIA 6 524, 1443 
EBY, CECIL Dy JR 928 
ECHERUO, MICHAEL J C 1671 
ECKHOFF, LORENTZ 1613 
EDDISON, ROBERT 2420 
EDOLEMAN, FLOYD EUGENE 829 
EDMONDS, DALE 1057 
EDWARDS, P D 2995, 3264 
EOWARDS, PAUL 3015 
EGAN, JOSEPH J 2335 
EGAN, MICHAEL 3163 
EHRLICH, HEYWARD 1995 
EHRSTINE, JOHN М 2315 
EIDSON, DONALD 2666 
Е1050ң, JOHN 0 188 
EIGNER, EDWIN M 2187 
EISINGER, CHESTER E 1470 
ELDRIOGE, HERBERT G 2628, 3362 
ELLEDGE, W PAUL 1282 
ELLIOT, WILLIAM 2489 
ELLIOTT, JOHN R 1004 
ELLIOTT, JOHN R, JR. 3423 
ELLIOTT, PHILIP L 2941 
ELLIOTT, R M V 1920 
ELLIS, J B 1358 
ELLIS, JAMES 941, 3145 
ELLISON, MARTHA 2635 
ELSPETH, YEO 2544 
ELWELL-SUTTON, L P 3303 
EMBLER, WELLER 2801 
ENIG, JANET A 3218 
EMPSON, WILLIAM 1128, 1558 
ENCK, JOHN J 2717 
ENDICOTT, ANNABEL 2144 
ENGEL, BERNARD F 1945 
ENGLANDER, ANN 1535 
ERADES, РА 1913 
ERDMAN, CAVID V 3230 
ERICKSON, MILDRED 2424 
ERSKINE-HILL, HOWARD 1376 
Е5КІМ, STANLEY G 3156 
ESSLIN, MARTIN 25. 2498, 2753 
ETTIN, ANDREW V 1528 
EVANS, ARTHUR 295 
EVANS, БАН 3413 
EVANS, OLIVER 1934 
EVANS, ROBERT O 2745 
EVANS, WILLIAM W 1675 
EVERETTE, OLIVER 3134 
EVERSQLE, RICHARD 424 


EWART, GAVIN 2255 

EWERS, JOHN K — 3137 

EWING. DOUGLAS СО 1419 

FABER, KATHLEEN R 2483 

FABER, M B 2863 

FABRITIUS, RUDOLF 2298 

FAIRBANKS, HENRY G — 862 

FALLS, GREGORY A 387 

FARIS, PAUL 2925 

FARNSWORTH, ROBERT M — 870 

FARR, DOROTHY M 2559 

FARRELL, JOHN P 1157 

FASANELLI, JAMES A — 2190 

FASEL, IDA 2874 

FATOUT, PAUL 1738, 1770 

FAUCHEREAU, SERGE 371, 1213 

FAULKNER, PETER — 1211 

FAY, BERNARD 3036 

FEASTER, JOHN 1989 

FEATHERSTONE, JOSEPH 2304 

FEIN, RICHARD J 1229 

FEINBERG, LEONARD 2185 

FELHEIM, MARVIN 611 

FELPERIN, НОМААО 2658 

FELTON: FELIX 1714 

FENDER, STEPHEN 2215 

FERGUSON, DELANCEY 2973 

FERGUSON, JOHN 119 

FERNANDEZ, DOMINIQUE 3020 

FERNANDO, LLOYD 1667 

FERRIS, SUMNER 20С9 

FIEDLER, LESLIE A 286, 2246 

FIELD, Р) С 1377 

FIELDS, ALBERT W — 3379 

FIFE, HILDA M 721 

FIFE, JIK L 2773 

FIFIELD, MERLE 1812 

FINCH, JOHN A — 471 

FINDLAY, PETER R 2032 

FINDLAY, ROBERT R — 403 

FINKEL, ROBERT J 2337 

FINKELPEARL, PHILIP J 225 

FINLEY, KATHERINE P 485, 486 

FINNIGAN, DAVID F — 787 

. FIRCHOW, PETER E 1978 
FIREBAUGH, JOSEPH J 2519 

FIRTH, JOHN 2083 

FISH, STANLEY 1201, 1662 

FITCH, ROBERT Е 360, 2664 

FITZGERALO, JOHN J 1230 

FITZGERALD, MAURICE 1172 

FITZGERALO, ROBERT 1581 

FLANNERY, JAMES K 407 

FLASCH, JOY 2962 

FLECK, P D — 2415 

FLEEMAN, J D 1967 

FLEISCHMANN, WOLFGANG BERNHARD 2209 

FLEISHER, FREDERIC 2964 

FLEISSNER, А Е — 1068 

FLEISSNER, ROBERT F 2614 

FLEMING, DAVID A — 2290 

FLETCHER, IAN 2241 

FLETCHER, IFAN KYRLE 2419 

FLETCHER, JOHN 1460 

FLETCHER, MARIE 553 

FLIGAR, KARTHA WEBER 3215 

FLINT, F CUCWORTH — 84 

FLOYD, BARBARA 2044, 2046, 2049, 

2052 
FLUCHERE, HENRI 2120, 3022 
FOGLE, RICHARD HARTER 1152, 2527, 
3154 

FOLSOM, JAMES K  '3138 

FONE, BR S 3054 

FOOTE, DOROTHY 2792, 2802 

FORKER, CHARLES R 1005 

FORMAN, JOHN 2422 

FORSGREN, ADINA 3418 

FORSSBERG, WILLIAM 2924 

FORSTER, LEONARD 1915 

FOSSUM, ROBERT H 2358 

FOSTER, BRIAN 3310 

FOSTER, JOHN WILSON 22 

FOSTER, STEVEN — 228 

FOWLER, ALASTAIR 1237, 1394 

FCHLER, ROGER 1235, 2509, 2553 

FCWLIE, WALLACE 3990 

FOX, C 4 — 3191 

FOX, MAYNARC 2772 

FOX, АН 697, 700 
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FOXON, D F 496 

FRANCES, MARIAN, SISTER 121 

FRANCIS»: WYNNE 1271 

FRANKIS, P Jj 2568 

FRANKLIN, Н BRUCE 1184, 1192 

FRANKLIN, R W 1986 

FRANKLYN, FREDRIC A 3437 

FRASER, JOWN 62, 217, 2024, 2323, 
2401 

FRASER, RUSSELL 1619 

FRASER, RUSSELL А 1647 

FRAZER, RAY 272 

FRAZIER, HARRIET 5 740 

FRECHET, RENE 1241 

FREEDMAN, MORRIS 3269 

FREEDMAN, WILLIAM 1441 

FREEMAN, ARTHUR 525, 2600 

FREEMAN, FRED В, JR 1794 

FREEMAN, R B 1818 

FREEMANTLE, ANNE 1344, 3109 

FREIDMANNM, ANTHONY Е 1866 

FREIS, SUSAN 1434 

FRENCH, AL 1236, 1653, 1921, 2025 

FRENCH, RICHARO 769 

FRENCH, WARREN 1763 

FRENZ, HORST 2964 

FREY, ЈОРМ А 475 

FREYERs GRATTAN 2313 

FRICKER, ROBERT 1900 

FRIED, VILEM 617 

FRIEOMAN, ALAN WARREN 1070, 2283 

FRIEDMAN, JOHN BLOCK 2224 

FRIEDMAN, MELVIN J . 1487 

FRIEDMAN, NORMAN 53, 1440, 1150 

FRIEDMAN, STANLEY 2169 

FRIEORICF, OTTO 1455 

FRIEDRICH, и G 746 

FRIENO, LLERENA 950, 954 

FRIMAN, ANNE 602 

FRITZ, HELEN 1304 

FRODSHAM, J D 2813 

FROST, JOHN ELDRIDGE 706 

FRY, CHRISTOPHER 133 

FRYE; DEAN 1006 

FRYE, NORTHROP 2479 

FUGER, WILHELM 2015,.2021 

FUJIMURA, THOMAS H 649 

FULLER, JAMES 2795 

FULLER» JOHN 3001, 3079 

FULWEILER, FOWARD M 212 

FURLONG, WILLIAM B 2675 

FHRAY, MICHAEL 2303 

FYTTON, FRANCIS 311. 544, 547 

GADDIS» MARILYN 550 

GAGEN, JEAN 3399 

GALINSKY, HANS 2200, 2210 

GALLAGHER, KENT 1536 

GALLOWAY, DAVID D 662 

GANZ, ARTHUR 1334 

GANZEL, CAROL H 2358 

GANZEL, CEWEY 495, 2645 

GARBER, FREDRICK 1100, 1153 

GARDNER, COLIN 3404 

GARDNER, DONALD 3302 

GARENER, HELEN 134 

GARDNER, JOKN 400, 584 

GARGANO, JAMES W 1572 

GARRETT, GEORGE 156, 163 

GARVIN, KATHERINE 3065 

GASQUET, EMILE 3459 

GAUTHIER, MAXINE 1349 

GAY, PETER 1227 

GAYTONDE, SEAKUNTALA N 699 

GEDDES, GARY 2031 

GEER, JOSEPH R . 2112 

GEIMER, ROGER A 1392 

GEISMANN, GEORG 2105 

SEISSMAR, MAXWELL 2642 

GELLERT, BRIDGET 2609 

ФЕММЕТТ, ROBERT J 1422, 2500 

GENYHE, CHARLES V 1776 

GEORGE, GERALD А '2151 

GEORGE. THOMAS 1400 

GERALCINE, М, SISTER 297 

GERBER. PHILLIP L 2500 

GERMAN, HOHARC 543 

GERMER, RUDOLF 2207 

GEROULD, CANIEL C 2673 

GERSH, GABRIEL 1497 

GHISELIN, BREWSTER 2828 
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GIANNONE, RICHARD 716 
GIBBONS, TH 1202 

6188S, АМ 3085 

GIBSON, CONALD 8 2836 
GIFFORD, HENRY 1473 
GIFFORO, WILLIAM — 261 
GILBERT, ELLIGT L 2236, 2949 
GILENSON, BORIS 2065 

GILL, STEPHEN С 3265 
GILLHAM, D G 3131 

GILLON, ADAM 1529 

GILMAN, ERIC 2026 

GILMAN, RICHARD 1518, 2302, 2752 
GILMOUR, R 2132 

GILMOUR, ROBIN 2430 
GIOVANNINI, MARGARET 2163 
GIRLING, HK 3132 
GLASSTONE, VICTOR 2731 
GLAZEBROOK, MARK 225% 
GLEASON, PHILIP 3152 
GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I 10 , 
GDDSHALK, WILLIAM LEIGH 2285, 2878 
GOEDE, WILLIAM 2484 

GOLD, JOSEPH 2790 

GOLDBERG, S L 60 

GOLDEN, MORRIS 475 

GOLDEN, 5 A 1263 

GOLDEN, SAMUEL 2842 
GOLDMAN, MICHAEL 1517 
GOLOMAN, WILLIAM 2979 
GOLDSMITH, ARNOLD L — 3140 
GOLDSTEIN, LEBA M 513 
GOLDSTONE, RICHARD H 2517 
GOLDWYN, MERRILL H — 1393 
GOLFFING, FRANCIS 665 
GOODIN, GEORGE 1444 
GOODMAN, RANDOLPH 363 
GOODSON, LESTER 3277 
GOODSPEED, GECRGE 843 
“GOONERATNE, YASMINE 2148 
GORDON, AMBROSE, JR 158% 
GORDON, CAROLINE 1605, 2652 
GORDON, IAN А — 2400 

GORDON, JAN B 890, 1362 
GORMAN, THOMAS RICHARD 2070 
GORNALL, F G 459 

GOSE, ELLIOTT В, JR 2338 
GOSLING; WF 1396 
GOTTESMAN, LILLIAN 2379 
GOUSSEVA, ELENA 2066 

GOWDA, H H AMNIAH 189 
GOWER, HERSCHEL 3125 
GRABES, HERBERT 1099 

GRAFF, GERALD E 670 

GRAHAM, PHILIP — 945, 2727 
GRAHN, HEINZ 2013 

GRANSDEN, K W 1233 

GRANT, DOUGLAS 3271 

GRAUs J C 2621 

GRAVES, ROBERT 3301 

GRAY, BENNISON 233 

GRAY, DOUGLAS 2597, 3311 
GRAY, J C 2621 

GRAY, J M 2763, 2989 
GRECCO, STEPHEN 2674 
GRECHANY, ALEXANDER 2067 
GREEN, DAVID BONNELL 2561 
GREEN, DONALD 1625 

GREEN, JOHN A 1821 

GREEN, MARTIN 42 

GREEN, ROBERT 1513 
GREENBERG, ALVIN 1143 
GREENE, PHILIP L — 2361 
GREENE, RICHARD LEIGHTON 1136, 2172 
GREENFIELD, STANLEY 8 260 
GRELLNER, MARY A 2689 
GRENNEN, JOSEPH E 1209 
GRESSET, MICHEL 559 
GRIFFITH, ALBERT у 736 . 
GRIFFITH, BEMJAMIN W 1325 
GRIFFITH, E V 1932 
GRIFFITH, LUCILLE 1768 
GRIGSON, GEOFFREY 1297 
GRIVELET, MICHEL 2121 
GROMAN, GEORGE L 222 

GROSS, BARRY EDWARD 1144 
GROSS, JOHN у авз 

GROSS» SEYMOUR L 1164, 1476 
GROSS, THEOCORE L 1784, 1953 
CRUSSKURTH, PHYLLIS 1704, 3183 


GROVE, ROBIN 63, 71 

GROVER» РВ 1681, 3175 

GRUBE» JOHN 2890 

SUFFEY, GEORGE ROBERT 3365 

GUHA, „HARESH 170 

GUIETTE, ROBERT 54 

GUIGUET, JEAN 3458 

GUILDS, JOHN C 2077 

GULLIBLE, RICHARD /PSEUD/ 28 

СОРТА, 85 2575 , 

GUSTAFSON, RALPH 45, 2028 

GUTHKE, KARL S — 1888 

GUTHRIE, RAMON 80 

GUTHRIE, TYRONE 2390 

HAAS, RUCOLF 1116, 2198 

HABERMAN, DONALD 2526 

HAFTER, RONALD 684 

ҺАСАН, JOHN 2357 

HAGEMANN, Е К 3353 

HAGQPIAN, JOHN V 1985, 2744 

HAINSWORTH,. J O 458, 2393 

HALE. DAYID G 3240, 3308 

HALE, J R — 2667 

HALL» DONALO — 2170, 276, 282 

HALL, WILLIAM — 763 

HALL» WILLIAM F 2348 

HALLADAY, JEAN 3047 

HALLSTEAC, АН 3397 

HALPE, ASHLEY 1061 

HALPERN, MARTIN 1284 

HAMARO, JEAN 3213 

HAMBLEN, ABIGAIL ANN — 219,,747, 150, 
1927, 1942 

HAMBURGER, KATE 288 

НАМЕ, ROBERT А 2373 

HAMER, CLIVE 1655 

HAMER, DOUGLAS 3068 > 

HAMILTON, GERALD 548 

HAMILTON, HARLAN W — 264, 2444 

HAMM, VICTOR M — 3380 

HANCOCK, C M 3455 

HANLEY, SARA W 2695 

HANLEY, SARA WILLIAM — 2883 

HANNING, ROBERT W 1690 

HANSEN, KLAUS 693, 695 

HANZO, T A — 1604 

HAPGOOD, ROBERT 224, 1182, 1889, 
2848 

HARBERT, EARL N 1059 

HARBISON, M J 2584 

HARDEN, EDGAR F 641 

HARDIN, RICHARD F — 2626 

HARDING» D Ww 256, 1129 

HARDING, F J W — 2459 

HARDING, WALTER 1259 

HARDY» JOHN 3087 

HARMAN, BILL JACK 1080 

HARMON, GERALD M 2869 

HARMON, MAURICE 414 

HARPER: ANTHONY J 1457 

HARPER, GEORGE MILLS 1634 

HARRELL» JOHN D 2711 

HARREX, ANNE 1674, 3408 

HARRINGTON, DAVID V 741» 748, 2887, 
2903 ; 

HARRIS, ARTHUR S, JR 347 

HARRIS, MARK 95 

HARRIS, WENDELL V 439, 1365 

HARRISON, BRIAN 1759 

HARRISON, CHARLES T — 1624 

HARRISON, GILBERT A  .22314 

HARRISON, ROBERT 1952, 2895 

HARRISON, STANLEY А 1060 

HARRISON, T W 635 

HARRISON, THOMAS P 1435 

HARROLD: WILLIAM E 237 

HART, EDWARD 681 

HART, FRANCIS R — 3126 

HART, JAMES А 1426 

HART, JEFFREY 3% 

HART, JOHN A 1846 

HARTLEY, L P 135 

HARTLEY, LOIS 479 

HARTMAN, GEOFFREY H 2506 

HARTMAN, MURRAY 394 

HARTSOCK, MILDRED 2703 

HARTUNG, ALBERT E 908 

HARTIOG, MARTHA 577 

HARVEY, ANTHONY Р 1438 

HARVEY, PATRICIA -3309 


HASKEL, ANN SULLIVAN 2756” 

HASKELL» JOHN 0, JR 1502 

HASTINGS, WILLIAM T 31 

HATFIELD, GLENN Ww — 2006 

HAUFE, VIRGINIA — 3341 

HAVIGHURST, WALTER 3330, 3331 

HAWKES, TERENCE 535, 2242 

HAWKINS» E Oy JR 1319 

HAWKINS, HARRIET 2000. 3428 

HAWKINS, W J 2369 

HAWTHORNE, MANNING 191 

НАХ, SAMUEL 2906 

HAY, ELOISE KNAPP 90 

HAYEK, ҒА 1469 

HAYES, ANN L 1844 

HAYS, PETER L 396 

HAYTER, ALETHEA 136, 3454 

HALO, SAMUEL J 114 

HEANEY, HOWELL J 2089 

HEARNE, JOHN 3072 

НЕАТН-570885, JOHN 2301 

HEFFERNAN, JAMES A н 265, 1680 

HEILMAN, ROBERT В 15347» 1548, 2330, 
2648 

HEINEN, HUBERT 2716 

HELWIG, DAVID 2038 

HENDERSON, ARNOLD 3121 

HENDERSON, G P 1127 

HENDERSON, ROSWELL P 1842 

HENDRICK, GEORGE 1101 

HENORICKS, KING ‘1498 

HENORICKS, МО 177 

HENDRICKSON, J R 1382 

HENFREY, NORMAN 3210 

HENRY, AVRIL 3403 

HENRY» NATHANIEL H 3394 

HENRY, P L 620 

HENSON, CLYDE E 1780 

FENSS» HUBERT 2012 

HENTOFF, NAT 2514 

HERBERT, T WALTER 999 

HERBOLO, ANTHONY 1342 

HERGENHAN, L T 1660 

HERRONs DALE 3260 

HERSTAND, THEQDORE 388 

HERTZ, NEIL H 2416 

HERUM, JOHN 1996 

HESELTINE, H P 1315 

HESS, M WHITCOMB 355, 356 

HESTER, ERWIN 426, 1685 

КЕТННОН, ROBERT Н 1445 

HEUER, HERMANN 1901 

HEUZENROEDER, JOHN 16 

НЕМЕТТ, COROTFY 342 

НЕТЕМ, WILLIAM 1609 

HEYWOOD, C 940 

HIBBARO, GR 1540 

HIBBERT, CHRISTOPHER 164, 3221 

HIEATT, CONSTANCE 3414 

HILL, JAMES Js JR 974 

HILL, PHILIP G — 2965 

HILL, ROBERT 1916 

HILt, THOMAS D 2595 

HILLS, RUST 2505 

HIRSCH, DAVID Н 32 

HIRSCHBERG, EDGAR м 123 

HIRSH, JOHN C 1402 

HISCOCK, WG 500 

HOCHMAN, BARUCH 3252 

HOFFMAN, DANIEL G 161, 651, 1554, 
1560, 1564, 3095 

HOFFMAN, FREDERICK J 57, 3389 

HOFFMAN, RICHARD L 907 

HOFLING, CHARLES K 1007 

KOGAN, DON 2427 

HOLADAY, ALLAN — 472 

HOLBROOK, CLYDE A 154 

HOLDER, ALAN 835 

HOLE, SANDRA 3421 

HOLLAHAN, EUGENE 2873 

HOLLAND, NORMAN N 1185 

FOLLANDER, JOHN 15 

HOLLERAN, JAMES V — 592 

HOLLINGSWORTH, KEITH 1208 

FOLLIS, CHRISTOPHER 677 

HOLLOWAY, JOHN 1290 

HOLMES, MARTIN 125 

HOLMES, THEODORE 1612 

FOLROYD, JAMES EDWARD 3286 

POLT, CHARLES L 1332 





HOLTAN, ORLEY I — 738 

hOLTGEN, KARL JOSEF 509 

НОМАМ, JOHN, JR 831 

FOMBERGER, ERIC 3162, 3167 

HOMBITZER, ELEONORE 2017 

НОМАН, PARK 1065 

HONIGMANN, E A J 498» 1962, 2733 

HONNIGHAUSEN, LOTHAR 1118, 1257 

HOPE, A D 1313 

HOPEWELL, DONALD б 2110 

HORDEN, JOHN 509 . 

ҺОЯМАТ, JAROSLAV 613» 621 

HORNBACK, BERT 6 601 

HORNE, LEWIS B 447 

HORNYANSKY, MICHAEL 1701 

HOROWITZ, FLOYD А — 2263 

HOTSON, LESLIE 1008 

HOUGH, GRAHAM 1293 

HOUSMAN, LAURENCE 1225 

HOUSTON, NEIL B 757, 2377 

HOUSTON, ROBERT W 3434 

HOWARD, BEN 3435 

HOWARD, EDWARD С 578 

HOWARD, H WENDELL 442 

HOWARD, RICHARD 652, 654, 1082 

HOWARTH, W D 333 

HOWE, IRVING 1882, 2319 

HOWELL, ELMO 484, 554, 604, 1695, 
2264 

HOWELL, JOHN M 2619 

hOYe CYRUS 3430 

HUBERT, RENEE RIESE 1493 

MUDON, EDWARD G 1734, 1736 

HUDSON, ANNE 3073 

HUDSON, DEREK 2399 

HUDSPETH, ROBERT N 318, 2355 

HUGHES, CATHERINE 3149 

HUGHES, DAVID Y 2344 

HUGHES, LANGSTON 324 

HULCOQP, JOHN 47 

PULL, RAYMQNA 902 

FULL, ROBERT L 2707 

HUME, ROBERT D 1858 

HUMPHREYS, ARTHUR — 182 

FUNT, HUGH 2391 

HUNTER, FREDERICK J 970 

HUNTER, GERALD А 1956 

HUNTER, WILLIAM B, JR — 935 

HUNTLEY, FRANK L 3255 

HUNTLEY, Н ROBERT 930, 1631» 1870 

HURT, JAMES R 1281, 2280 

HURTADO, OSCAR 39 

FUSS, ROY 767, 2732 

hUSSEY, 5 5 3415 | 

HUTCHINS, PATRICIA 663 

HUTCHINSON, HH 2776 

HUTTAR, CHARLES A- 2162 

HUTTON, R H 1368 i 

HUTTON, VIRGIL 1221 

НЫМ, DANIEL 239 

HYDE, Н MONTGOMERY 1819 

HYMAN, LAWRENCE W 649, 2805 

HYNES, SAMUEL “1565 

IHDE, HORST 689 

INGAMELLS, JOHN 2466 

INGE, M THOMAS 1958 

INGHAM, PATRICIA 2556 

INGLIS, FRED 64, 1298 

INWOOD, Ри 175 

IREDALE, ROGER O 3274 

IRWIN, W R 1570 

ISAACS, J 1299, 1300 

ISAACS, JENNIFER I — 1911 

ISAACS, NEIL D 599, 1591, 1699 

ISER, WOLFGANG 1481 : 

ISLER, ALAN D 3377 

ISLESy DUNCAN 3273 

IVANOVA, I P 622 

1220, CARLO 3110 

JACK, IAN 3270 

JACKSON, FRANK Н 113 

JACOBS, WILLIS D 2921, 2933 

JACQUOT, JEAN — 2127 

JAGER, DIETRICH 2022 

JAMES, CLIVE 3300 

JAMES, G INGLI 1580, 1666 

JAMES, LOUIS 1664 

JAMES, ROBERT RHODES 137 

JAMIESON, I WA 1372 

JANVIER, LUCOVIC 1215 
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JASON» PHILIP К 1386 

ЈАМЕ, MICHAEL C 1407 

JENKINS, CLAUSTON 3039 

JENKINS, ELIS 2566 

JENSON, JOHN R 3366 

JINDRA, MIROSLAV 623 

JOHN, ALUN 1799 

JOHNSON, BRUCE 1806 

JOHNSON, C A 2385 

JOHNSON, E D H 2331 t 

“JOHNSON, GEOFFREY 179, 184 

JOHNSON, JAMES WILSON 2946 

JOHNSON, JERAH 2661 

JOHNSON, PAMELA HANSFORD . 1464 

JOHNSON, PAUL 3285 

JOHNSQN, ROBERT CARL 3312, 3313, 
3314 

JOHNSON, HALLACE H 296, 2095 

JOHNSTON, EVERETT C 2100, 3224 

JOHNSTON, GRAHAME 19 

JOHNSTON, JOHN L 1078 

JONES, A R 2820 

JONES, ALISON 207 

JONES, BRIAN 3250 

JONES, BUFORD 696 

JONES, DONALD 598 

JONES, DOROTHY 1311 

JONES, EDGAR 129 . 

JONES, ELDRED 1830, 1836, 1838 

JONES, JOHN BUSH 1429 

JONES, JOSEPH 815, 953, 985 

JONES, STANLEY 1412, 3064 

JONES, WILLIAM M 2T00 

JOOST, NICHOLAS 213, 482 

JORDON, JOHN E 1679 

JOY, NEILL R 1671 

JUEL-JENSEN, BENT 510, 518, 521». 
3241 

JUGAKU, BUNSHO 874 

JULLIAN, PHILIPPE 3083 

JUNGE, EWALD 1716 

KABLE» WILLIAM S 2080 

КАЕНЕ(Е, SHARON 643 

KAHRL» STANLEY J 2728 

KAIN, RICHARD M 413 

KAINE, HIRAM 3220 

KAKAR, H S 185 

KALLICH, MARTIN 586, 2882 

KALSON, ALBERT E 3052 

KANEKIYO, TETSUYA 624 

KANTERS, ROBERT  .3091 

KAPLAN, РАЕС 1681 

KARCHER, CAROLYN LURY 2343 

KARL» FREOERICK A 1573 

KATZ, JOSEPH 149, 1020, 1021, 1022, 
1023, 1024, 1025, 1027, 1028, 1029, 
1030, 1031, 1032, 1033, 1034, 1035, 
1041, 1042, 1045, 1046, 1048, 1049, 
1050, 1051, 1426, 3370 

KAUFFHAN, STANLEY 2316 

KAUFMAN, PAUL 2405 i 

KAUFMAN, WALLACE 3098 

KAUFMANN, R J 137» 1193 

KAWATAKE, TOSHIO 1707 

KAY» WALLACE С 2061 

KAZIN, ALFRED 14 

KEARNEY, À M 2388 

KEARNS, FRANCIS E 801 

КЕНІ ЕН, COROTHEA 934 

KEHLER, HAROLD 2938 

KEILY, ROBERT 2823 

KEITH» W J 916, 1357 

KELL» RICHARD 2465 

KELLENSERGER, HUNTER 2291 

KELLER, DEAN H 837, 1040, 3353 

KELLOGG, CHARLES E 1087 

KELLY» ELLIN M 918 

KELLY, FRANCIS J 2866 

KELLY, RICHARD 2917 

KEMPER, CLAUDETTE 1687 

KENDALL» LYLE Н, JR 3040 

KENNARD, PETER 1827 

KENNEDY, WILLIAM F 2349 

KENNER, HUGH 656, 3385 

KENNEY, BLAIR С 2328 

KENNY, SHIRLEY STRUM 2087 

KENT, JOHN P 936 

KERMODE, FRANK 1460 

KERN, EDITH 1482 

KERNODLE, GEORGE R 1706 


KERR, ELIZABETH M 1990 
KESSINGs; NANCY 354 
KESTERSON, DAVID В 915 
KETCHAM, CARL Н 123, 2352 
KETTLER, DAVID 1618 
KETTON-CRAMER, R И 3275 
KEYISHIAN, HARRY 923 
KEYNES, GEOFFREY 1471, 2147, 3159, 
3180 
KHLEBNIKQVA, I B 625 
KIDOE; C A 2592 
KIELY, BENEDICT 160, 2023 
KIESSLING, NICOLAS K 2293 
KILBOURNE, WILLIAM 2414 
KILBY, JAMES A 2605 
KILLAM, COUGLAS 1626 
KILROY, JAMES 3383 
KIM, SUZANNE 1250, 1251 
KIMBALL, ARTHUR € 2414 
KIMBALL, WILLIAM J 1641 
KIMMEY, JOHN L 775 
KIMPEL, BEN D 591. 1384, 3007, 3381 
KINCAID, JAMES R 2629 
KINDERVATER, JOSEPH WILHELM 1902 
KING, BRUCE 680, 1588, 2647, 3067 
KING, DONALC R 816 
KING, JAMES 2475 
KING, KIMBALL 1330 
KING, T J 2611 
KING, WALTER N 3425 
KING-HELE, DESMOND 2533 
KINGHORN, A M 1337, 5062 
KIRK, ROBERT W 1938 
KIRKHAM, € BRUCE 1423 
KIRSCHNER» PAUL 2387 
KISBYE, TORBEN 5 
KITCHIN» LAURENCE 530, 531, 532, 
1291 
KIZER, CAROLYN 3101 
KLAMMER, ENNO 742, 903 
KLEIN» DAVID 2662 
KLINEFELTER, RALPH A 443 
KLUKOFF, PHILIP J 1387 
KNAUF, DAVID M 2074 
KNEPLER, HENRY 2961 
KNIGHT; G WILSON 2953 
KNIGHT, LEONARD H 2736 
KNIGHT, RUTH ADAMS 3335 
KNIGHT, STEPHEN 1668 
KNOEPFLMACHER, U C 1683, 1760 
KNOWLES, RICHARD A J 2663 
KNUST, HERBERT 438 
KOCH, STEPHEN 2150 
KOCMANOVA, JESSIE 609, 1822, 1824, 
2819 
KOENIGSBERG, RICHARD A 291 
KOLVE, VA 1188 
KONIGSBERG, IRA 2627 
KOPPENHAVER, ALLEN J 743 
KORG, JACOB 2758 
KORN» BERTRAM W 3367 
KORSHIN, PAUL J 2191 
KORTE, DONALD M 315 
KOSOK, HEINZ 196 
KOSTELANETZ« RICHARD 1514 
KOTT, JAN 37, 257 
KRACHT, FRITZ ANORE 2767 
KRAMER, DALE 2860 
KRAMER, MAURICE 1084 
KRAMER, VICTOR A 919 
KRANIOAS, THOMAS 2587 
KRAUS, W KEITH 1231 
KRAUSE, SYONEY J 1789 
KRICKEL, EDWARD 1955 
KRIEGER, HURRAY 1475 
KRIM, SEYMQUR 145, 146 
KRUPPA, JOSEPH E 2288 
KRYSINSKI, WLADIMIR 2129 
KUBAL, DAVIC L 1155, 3157 
KUHLKEs; WILLIAM 411 
KUHN, MARIE 3338 , 
KUMMER, GOERGE 571 
KUNITZ, STANLEY 2308 
KUNKEL, FRANCIS 2478 
KUNST, ARTHUR E 1676 ] 
KURTZ, KENNETH aic 
KYRIA, PIERRE 3090 
KYTZLER, BERNARD 1117 
LABOR, EARLE 1698 
LAFRANCE, MARSTON 105 
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LAHOOD, MARVIN J 1303 LONG, ROBERT EMMET 148 
LAHR, JOHN 1926, 2150, 2512, 2513, LOOMIS, EMERSON ROBERT 1413 

2831 LORCH, THOMAS M 564 
LAIR, ROBERT L 2918 LORD. CATHERINE 467 
LAMBRECHTS, GUY 2126 LOREIS, HECTOR-JAN 1522 
LANDINI, RICHARD G 2742 LOSCHKY, HELEN 1126 
LANE» LAURIAT, JR 889 LOVELL, ERNEST Jy JR 1617 
LANE, MARGARET 368 LOW, ANTHONY 2586, 3056, 3252, 3321 
LANG, EROMUTE 2204 LOWELL, ROBERT 3106 
LANG, HANS-JOACHIM 2212 LOWER, CRARLES В 3393 
LANGHANS, EDWARD А 2292 LOWRY», HEATH W 2502 
LANGMAN, F H 13, 144 LOZANO, ANN 2526 
LANHAM, RICHARD А 200» 1672, 1912» LUBBERS, KLAUS 1792 

1998 LUCAS, JOHN 94 
LANSBURY, CORAL 1309 LUCE, J V 1267 
LARSEN, ERIC 1983 LUCIE-SMITH, EDWARD 2243 
LASSER, MICHAEL L 842» 2170, 2226 LUISI, DAVID 2908 
LAUTERBACH, EDWARD S 1764 ' LUKE, HUGH 4, JR 587 
LAVERTY, CARROLL 0 856 LUND, MARY GRAHAM 372, 2485, 2646 
LAVIN, J А 526 LUNDAHL, GENE 99 
LAW, ROBERT ADGER 12710 LUPAN, RADU 196 
LAWLER, T M C 1510 LUTHI, MAX 1254 
LAWLESS» DONALO 5 3324 LUTYENS, MARY 367 
LAWLOR, NANCY K 1994 LYOENBERG, JOHN 3447 
LAWRENCE, D H 1459 LYNN, KENMETH 250 
LAWSON, LEWIS A 560 ү LYNN, KENNETH $ 242, 230T 
LEARY, TIMOTHY. 2833 LYON, MELVIN E 2909 
LEASE, BENJAMIN 2206 LYON, RICHARD C 3096 
LEAVIS, FR 1578 LYON, THOMAS J 2181 
LEBEDEMAs» NINA 2460 LYONS, CHARLES R 1865 
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SCHROEDER, FREDRICK E H T 
SCHROETER, JAMES 1786 
SCHROTER, WALTHER 169 
SCHROTH, RAYMOND A 3147, 
SCHULBERG, BUDD 1113 
SCHULTHEISS, THOMAS 
SCHULTZ, MAX 1670 
SCHULZ, MAX F 2617 
SCHWARTZ, ELIAS 1857 
SCHWART2, JOSEPH 804 
SCHWARZSCHILD, BETTINA 
SCHWEIK, ROBERT C 133, 
SCHWEITZER, EDWARD Ce JR 
SCHWEITZER, JOAN 2136 
SCOTT, NATHAN A, JR 108 
SCOTT, P G 1364, 1366 
SCOTT, WILLIAM 3011 
SCOTT: WILLIAM O 1017 
SCOTT, WINFIELD TOWNLEY 2 
SCOTT-CRAIG, T S K 2152, 
SCOTT-KILVERT; IAN 188, 1 
SCRAGG, D G 2986 
SCRAGG, LEAH 3325 
SCRIMGEOUR, GARY J 2668 
SEAHAN, JOHN E 1339, 2672 
SEAT, WILLIAM Ry JR 372 
SEBOUTHIAN, GEORGE 901 
SEEHASE, GEORG 692 
SEELYE, JOHN D 2334 
SEHRT, ERNST THEODOR 
SEIB, KENNETH 1789 
SEIDEL, FREDERICK 
SEIOLER, INGO 464 
SELLERS, WH 268 
SELLO, GOTTFRIED 3050 
SENDRY, JOSEPH 266 
SENESCU, BETTY COBEY 
SENGUPTA, D P 1074 
SERGEANT, HOWARD 115, 
SEWALL, RICKARD B 739 
SEYMOUR, M C 3236 
SEYHOUR-SMITH, MARTIN 
SHAFFER, ELINOR 3181 
SHANAHAN, WILLIAM 2370 
SHARMA, MOHAN LAL 1930 
SHARPLES, MARIAN, SISTER 
SHAW, J 2397 
SHAWCROSS, JOHN T 
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SHEA, ЕХ 2134 
SHEAR, WALTER 
SHEATS, PAUL D 
SHEDO, GORDON M 
SHEDD, ROBERT G 
SHEED, WILFRED 
SHEEDY, JOHN J 
SHEEHAN, DONALD 
SHEPARD, LESLIE 
SHERBO, ARTHUR 
SHERRILL» ROWLAND A 
SHERRY, NORMAN 2325 
SHERWOOD, JOHN C 1867 
SHIPLEY, JORN B 2456, 3013, 3231, 
3361 
SHIPLEY, JOSEPH T 
SHMIEFSKY, MARYEL 
SPONFIELD, ANDREW 
SHROEDER, JOHN 
SHUCHTER, J D 2891 
SHULMAN, ROBERT 1973, 
SHUTTLEWORTH, JACK M 
S1BLY, JOHN 3060 
SIDERIS, JOANNIS 1718 
SIDNELL, M J — 3041 
SIMKO, JAN — 628, 631 
SIMMONS, JUDITH 508 
SIMON, JOHN 2193 
SIMON, JULIAN — 3107 
SIMONEAUX, KATHERINE G 
SIMPSON, HERBERT M 2516 
SIMPSON, LEMIS P — 816 
SIMPSON, 10015 2249 
SIMPSON, S M 29 
SINCLAIR, NORA REA 
SINGER, FELIX 3436 
SINGH, G S 284 
SJOGREN, GUNNAR 
SKELTON, ROBIN 
SLACK, ROBERT C 1847 
SLAKEY, ROGER L 1755 
SLATE, JOSEPH EVANS 
SLATE, TOM 3093 
SLATER, JOSEPH . 871 
SLATTERY, SISTER MARGARET P 
SLEVIN, JAMES F 2118 
SMALLWOOD, FRANK T 3006 
SMIEJA, FLORIAN 2585 
SMITH, CRARLES H 593 
SMITH» CURTIS C 317 
SMITH, DAVIC J 2929 
SMITH, DENZELL 5 — 910 
SMITH, OCN К 1970 
SMITH, HENRY NASH 
SMITH. HERBERT F 
SMITH, HUGH L 
SMITH, J OATES 
SHITH, JULIAN 
SMITH» LYDIA АН 
SAITH? MICHAEL 
SMITH, RAYMOND 
SMITH, VIVIAN 
SMITH» WARREN D 
SMITH, WILLIAM JAY 
SMITHLINE, ARNOLD 
SNYDER, HENRY L 
SOCHATOFF, A FRED 
SQDERLINC, JOHANNES 
SOELLNER, ROLF 1018 
SOENS, AL 2599 
506010220, A RICHARD 
SOLOTAROFF, THEODORE 
SOLWAY, CLIFFORD 1702 
SONSTROEM, DAVID 230, 
SOUTH, MALCOLM H 567 
SOUTHALL, RAYMOND 932 
SOYINKA» WOLE 330 
SPACKS, PATRICIA MEYER 
SPALDING, PHINI2Y 487 
SPARSHOTT, ЕЕ 463 
SPARSHOTT, FRANCIS E 
SPEAIGHT, ROBERT 380, 
SPEARING, A C 1097 
SPEARS, MONROE K 1568, 3111 
SPECKHARD, ROBERT А 1969 
SPECTOR, ROBERT DONALD 2971, 2981 
SPENCER, BENJAMIN T 844 
SPENCER, LOIS MG 3272 
SPENDER, STEPHEN 2305, 2312, 2320 
SPETTIGUE, СО 48 
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2529 
566 
1502 
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1489 
588 
1385 
616» 1340, 
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2075 


1086 

1688 

2497 
596 


2633 
379 


2105 


2027 


2608 
2954 


957 


2175 


2969 
1793 
2164 

319, 1803 
811, 2706 

1261 

1083 

1141, 
1310 
2557 

162 
792, 827 
1966 
1848 
3411 


1802 


395 
1198, 


2764 


2318 


2184, 3197 
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SPETTIGUE, DOUGLAS 2036 

SPILKA, MARK 2821 

SPITZBARDT, HARRY 5608, 629, 632 

ЅРІМАСК, CHARLOTTE К 1179 

SPRAGUE, CLAIRE 3464 

SPRINGER, HASKELL 5 575, 1639 

SQUIER, CHARLES L 2898 

ST GEORGE, PRISCILLA P 2524 

STAFFORD, JOHN 2726 

STAFFORD, WILLIAM 3388 

STAGG, LOUIS CHARLES 873 

STALLMAN, R Н 1796, 2521 

STAMBUSKY, ALAN А 391 

STANDLEY, FRED L 938, 2574 

STANFORD, DEREK 669 

STANLEY, ЕС 2579 

STANTON, ROBERT 3198 

STAPLES, LC 2138 

STARKIE, WALTER F 138 

STARR, GA 1391 

STARR, HW. 1382 

STARR, NATHAN COMFORT 595» 1263 

STARRETT, VINCENT — 1036, 1462 

STAVROU, C N 2109, 2740 

STEAD, СК 2258 

STEADMAN, JOHN M 235 

STEDMAN, JANE M 2115 

STEFFAN, TG 915, 981 

STEGNER, S PAGE 666 

STEIGER, KLAUS PETER 127 

STEIN, WILLIAM BYSSHE 809, 893, 1148, 
1178, 2708 

STEINER, GEQRGE 3161, 3298 

STELZMAN, RARNULF 344 

STEMPEL, DANIEL 1279 

STEPHENS, GEORGE D 2268 

STEPHENS, ROBERT O 941 

STEPHENSON, EDWARD А 2923 

STEPHENSON, WILLIAM E 2523 

STERN, JAMES 1224 

STERNLICHT, SANFORD 145% 

STEVENS, ARETTA J 3048 

STEVENS, MARTIN 2615 

STEVENSON, DAVID L 2624 

STEVENSON, JOHN 1682 

STEVENSON, WH 1406, 2603 

STEVENSON, WARREN 3426 

STEWART, JAMES 3410 

STEWART, MARY MARGARET — 1383, 3009 

STINSON» JOHN J 2956 

STOBIE, MARGARET 942 

STODDARD, F G ' 983 

STODDARD, ROGER E 1124, 1125 

STOKES» E E» JR 2477, 2684 

STONE, EDWARD 2699 

STONE, HARRY 2442 

STONE, JUDY 658, 659 

STORCH, R F 1130 

STRANGE, WILLIAM 1348 

STRAUCH, CARL F 818» 2945, 3120 

STRIBRNY, ZDENEK 612, 615 

STRONKS, JAMES B 570 

STROUPE, JOHN H 1696 

STROZIERy ROBERT 1928 

STROZIER, ROBERT I 731 

STUART, BETTY KANTOR 310 

STUART. J A 155 

STUBBS, JOAN K ^ 1363 

STUBBS, JOHN C 2988 

STURMAN, BERTA 2066 

STYAN, J L 2186 

SUCKSHITHe H P 1541 

SUERBAUM,-ULRICH 287 

SULLIVAN, RUTH ELIZABETH 1757 

SUNDELL, M G 1745, 1752 

SUNDELL, MICHAEL G — 2417 

SUNDRANN, JEAN 1762 

SURTZ, EDWARD 1509 

SUTHERLAND, DONALD 1602 

SWALLOW, ALAN 100» 104» 105, 106, 
107 

SWETNAM, FORD T, JR 2919 

SWIFT, JAMES V 1843 

SWIFT, LINDSAY 807 

SWIGG, R 2562 

SYKES, CHRISTOPHER 2248 

SYLVESTER, BICKFORD 1979 

SYMON, JULIAN 3305 

SYMONS, JULIAN 2251 

SYPHER, WYLIE 2818 


TABER, RONALD W 2786 

TALLEY, PAUL M 405 

TALON» HENRI 2836 

TAMKE, ALEXANCER 1452 

ТАМРІ. ІМ, RONALD 1790 

TANNER, J E 2362 

TANNER, TONY 1880 

TANSELLEs G THOMAS 480, 516, 579, 
1421, 1795, 2075, 2576, 2950, 3234, 
3245, 3248, 3364 

TARNAWSKI, WIT 2238 

TARR, JOEL A 211 

YARRATT, MARGARET 2506 

ТАТЕ, ALLEN 101» 2650 

TAUBE, MYRON 1748 

TAUGE, JAMES А 5173 

TAYLOR, A 1295 

TAYLOR, MARION A 605 

TAYLOR, MICHAEL 2928. 

TAYLOR, MYRON 3424 

TEAGARDEN, LUCETTA J 966 

TEMPLETON, JANET M 2090 

TENER, ROBERT H 1368 

TENNYSON, CHARLES, SIR 2757 

THACKER, CHRISTOPHER 1265, 1869 

THALE, JEROME 1854 

THAYER, C G 1415 

THEROUX, PAUL 21 

THEUMER, ERICH 2011 

THOMAS, A 494 

THOMAS, CLARA 3185 

THOMAS, HENRI 3024 

THOMAS, J D 2712 

THOMAS, LHC 1266 

THOMAS, W K 1756. 3123 

THOMAS, WILLIAM 3336 

YHOMPSON, JAMES R 3155 

THOMPSON, JOHN 1196, 2809 

THOMPSON, KARL F 3398 

THOMPSON, L 5 1098 

THOMPSON, LAWRENCE 92 

THOMPSON, LAWRENCE 5 3357 

THOMPSON, LESLIE M 25173 

THOMPSON, PAUL V 520, 2999 

THOMSON, CHILTON 3342, 3343, 3344, 
3346 

THOMSON, FRED С 1686 

THOMSON, ЈЕР 489 

THORBERG, RAYMOND 1170 

THORNTON, R KR 2990 

THORNTON» МЕ СОМ 956, 2931 

TRORP, WILLARD 2968 

ThORPE, JAMES 452 

THORPE, MICHAEL 1361, 1919 

THORSLEV, PETER 1 1156 

TILLOTSON, GEOFFREY 1615 

TILTON, JOHN м 1163 

TIMPE, EUGENE F 1053, 2202 

TINSLEY, JAMES R 2059 

TITUS, WARREN І 1712 

TOBACK, JAMES 1195, 2832 

TOBIAS: R C 1067 

TOBIN, TERENCE 2594, 2134 

TODO, ROBERT E 1500 

TODD, RUTHVEN 545 

TODD» WILLIAM B 502, 955, 965, 324T 

TOLLEY, ^ T 521 

TOLLEY, MICHAEL J 1403 

TOMLINSON, T B 58, 69 

TOOLE, WILLIAM By TII 565 

TOOR, DAVID 2852 

TOPEROFF, SAM 179, 840 

TORCHIANA, DONALD T 1766 

TORRANCE, ROBERT M 227 

TRACI, PHILIP 1907, 2487 

TRACL, PHILIP J 996 

TRAUGOTT, JOHN 1569 

TRAVIS, MILDRED К 841, 899 

TREADWELL» Y 1533 

TREFMAN, SARA 2844 

TREWIN, J C 130, 2496 

ТКІЕЅСН, MANFRED 456, 972 

TRIESCHMANN, MARGARET 469 

TRILLING, LIOKEL 2130 

TRIMPI, WESLEY 2220 

ТАНКА, BOHUMIL 606 

TROWBRIDGE, CLINTON W 1599, 2853, 
2955 

TUCKER, MARTIN 2978 

TUCKER, MELVIN J 921 


TUCKER, S I 988 

TURNBULL, ANDREW 1123 
TURNER, ARLIN 3212 

TURNER, C STEVEN 454 
TURNER, G R 2105 

TURNER, ROBERT Ky JR 1965 
TUTTLETON, JAMES М 218 
TYNER, R E 436 

TYNYANOV, J 241 

TYSON, BRIAN 1335 
UNOERWOOC, F А 2230 
UNDERWOOL, HENRY Jy JR 1980 
UNRAU, JUN 2582 

UNTERECKER, JOHN C 1929 
UPHAUS, SUZANNE HENNING 761 
URE, PETER 3078 

URIS, LEON 246 

USSERY, HULING Е 1054 
VAGET, H RUDOLF 3376 
VALGEMAE, MARODI 1495, 2922, 2960 
VANAVER, ALBERT 1527 

VANCE, THOMAS 82 
VANDEKIEFTs RUTH M 2685 
WANOERSEEs CHARLES 1643, 2078 
VANDEUSENe MARSHALL 2342 
VANWERVEKEs HANS 1075 
VANZYL» JOHN 1834 

VANZYL, ТА 1628 

VASTA, EDWARD 2221 

VAUGHAN, DOROTHY M 711 
VAUGHN, FRANKLIN H 1306 
VAUGHN, JACK A 2003 

VEL2Z, JOHN W 2604, 2812 
VENA, GARY А 1906 
VERBILLION, JUNE 2846 
VERSINGER, GEORGETTE 1246 
VICKERS, BRIAN 3174, 3266 
VICKREY, JOHN F 1121 

VIETH, DAVID M 590, 2897 
VIORST, MILTON 1456 
VIRGINIA, SISTER MARIE 2881 
VISICK, MARY 1285 

VITALE, GEOFFREY 2613 

WITZe CARL 3214 

VIVAS, ELISEO 1550 

VOLBACH, WALTER R 410 
VONHENDY, ANOREW 1749 
WADOINGTONe MIRIAM 3431 
WADDINGTON-FEATHER, JOHN 2111 
WADSWORTH, FRANK W 2737 
WAGNER, GEOFFREY 1618, 3406 
WAGNER, LINDA 1268 

WAGNER, LINDA W 1700 
WAGONER, MARY 594 

WAIN» JOHN 2309, 2217 
WALCUTT, CHARLES CHILD 2113, 2188 
WALKER, AUGUSTA 1528 
WALKER, CALE L 1781 

WALKER, CON D 2771, 2175, 3139 
WALKER, 1 M 238 

WALKER, IAN C 2096 

WALKER, В В 20 

WALL, L N 2591 

WALLACE, EMILY MITCHELL 193 
WALSER, RICHARD 2213 

WALSH, CHAD 1150, 2975 
WALSH, THOMAS F 864 
WALTERS, D EOUGLAS 1544 
WALTON, LAVID A 2225 
WALTON, ік 1264 

WALTON, JAMES 1531, 1697 
WALZ» LAWRENCE A 2899 

WARD, DAVID E 143, 1925 
WARE, ROBERT J 215 

МАКО Е, IRVING 539, 542 
МАКО Е, J 1405 

WARE, MALCOLM 427 

WARFEL, HARRY R 1322, 1630, 2741 
WARNCKE, WAYNE 216T, 2803 
WARNER, ALAN 2402 

WARREN, AUSTIN 1611 

WARREN, JOYCE W 557 
WASSERMAN, EARL R 1180 
WASSERMAN, GEORGE 2847, 2858 
WASSERSTROM, WILLIAM 1575 
WATERMAN, ARTHUR 2798 
WATERMAN, ARTHUR Е 2942 
WATERS: FRANK 3T 

WATKINS, FLGYC C 1988 
WATKINS: VERNON 2721 


WATSON, ANDREW G 3239 

WATSON, GEORGE 3059 

WATSON, IAN 328 

WATSON, KENNETH 1451 

WATT, IAN 1302, 2239, 2240 

WAUGH, BUTLER 1640 

WEALESe GERALD 402 

WEATHERBY, Н L 1548, 1613 

WEBB EUGENE 2431 

WEBB, EUGENE 2432 

WEBB, HOWARC 453 

WEBBER, JOAN 2622 

WEBER, BROM 1556 

WEBER, CARL 1260 

WEBER, CARL J 962, 980 

WEBER, JEAN-PAUL 3017, 3018 

WEBSTER: GRANT T 1665, 2058 

WEEDON, MARGARET 819 

WEEK, J R 2610 

WEES, WILLIAMS C 725 

HEIMANN, ROBERT 694, 1098, 1115, 
2128 

WEINBROT, HOWARD D 1380, 1692 

WEINER, S RONALO 202 

WEINTRAUB, STANLEY 1960 

WEISS, AURELIU 1863 

WEISS, MIRIAM 1321 

WEISS, RUDOLPH 1713 

WELCOME, JOHN 551 

WEISS, WOLFGANG 1105 

WELLAND, DENNIS 2216 

WELLEK, RENE 1551 

WELLS, STANLEY 1895 

WELLWARTH, GEORGE E 1961 

WELSH, ALEXANDER 2768 

WELSH, JOHN R 1633 

WELZEL, HELGA 176, 2232 

WENTERSDORF, KARL P 2002, 2350 

WERGE, THOMAS 2262 

WERTHEIM, STANLEY 1037, 1044 

WESLING, DONALD 1515 

WESLY, B C 190 

WEST, HERBERT FAULKNER 109%. 2447 

WEST, JESSAMYN 2377 

WEST, PAUL 1175 

WEST, ROBERT H 1637 

WESTBROOK, MAX 967, 2778, 2780 

WESTBROOK, PERRY 0 109 

WFALEN, PATRICIA 3307 

WHALLEY, GEORGE 2034 

WHARTENBY, H ALLEN 2409 

WHEELER, PAUL MOWBRAY 1948 

WHEELER, THOMAS 417 

WHITBREAD, L 917, 1119 

WhITE, ECWARD M 1684 

WHITE, HELEN C 1177 

WHITE, JOHN I 3142 

WHITE, NORMAN E 2994 

WHITE, RAY LEWIS 2279 
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WHITE, WILLIAM 431, 581, 712, 1090, 


2445, 2448, 2452, 3369 
WHITELEY, D РЕРҮ5 3168 
WHITFORD, KATHRYN 2618 
WHITING, CHARLES H 1968 
WHITING, FRANK M 412 
WHITLOCK, BAIRD М 1166 
WHITMAN, F H 2997 
WhITTINGTON, DOROTHY Е 3353 
WHITTLE, AMBERYS R 1607 
WIATT,; WILLIAM H 421 
WICHART, ROBERT A 2894 
WICKES, GEORGE 272, 283 
WIDMER, KINGSLEY 1187 
WIEGAND, WILLIAM 1521 
WIER, DENNIS R 465 
WIERSHA, STANLEY M 338, 2871 
WILCHER, ROBERT 2589 
WILDER, ISABEL 2522 
WILDING, MICHAEL 1657, 2453, 3008 
MILES, R M 3235 
WILKENFELD, ROGER B 638 
WILKES, GA 353 
WILKINS» FREDERICK С 2926 
WILKINSON, ANDREW M 2396 
WILKINSON, L P 546 
WILL, FREOERIC 657 
WILLARD, NANCY 3114 
WILLARO, RUDOLPH 474 
WILLCOTT, PAUL 293 
WILLETT, RALPH W 259 
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WILLEY, FREDERICK 667 
WILLEY, MARGARET 1447 


WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WILLTAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAMS, 


DONALD H 714 
FRANKLIN 8, JR 2079, 3242 
6 J 2182 

GORDON 336 
GWENLLIAN L 332 
IM 3082 

JOHN 3462 

JOHN STEWART 1798 
KATHLEEN 2697 
PAUL O 780 
RAYMOND 1473 


WILLIAMSON, CECILE 339 
WILLIAMSON, JACK 2643, 3092 


WILLISON, 


IR 2214 


WILLS, GARRY 1239 
WILSON, ANGUS “1289, 1661 
WILSON, EDMUNDO 3237 
WILSON, GAYLE € 2692 
WILSON, GWENDOLINE 2459 
WILSON, HOWARD A 171 
WILSON, HUGH H 1746 
WILSON, JOHN 8 828 


WILSON, M 


GLEN 404 


WILSON, ROBERT C 2159 
WILSON, ROSS 2137 

WILSON, SISTER JEREMY 2491 
WILTSHIRE» JOHN 56 


МІМ5АТТ, 


MARY ANN 563 


MINEGARTEN, RENEE 1317, 1318, 1458 
WINNER, VIOLA HOPKINS 2632 


WINNETT, 


AR 3274 


WINSTON, RICHARD 248 


WINTER, J 
WINTERS, 
WINTERS» 


WINTERTON, 


L 1359 


WARRINGTON 2146 
YVOR 660 


J 6 2590 


WINTON? CALHOUN 1552 

WISTER, FANNY KEMBLE 1466 

WITHAM, F CELAND 721 

WITTKOWSKI, WOLFGANG 1903 
WITTREICH, JOSEPH ANTHONY, JR 425 


WOLFE, RALPH HAVEN: 1811 
WOLFE, THOMAS Р 2194 
WOLFINGER, Ww G 744 

WOOD, CHAUNCEY 437, 906 
WOOD, JAMES 0 933 

WOüOC. THOMAS 331 
WOODHOUSE, A S P 1414 
WOODINGS, R B 3419 
WOODROOFE, KENNETH S 1073 . 
WDODRUFF, STUART 881 
WOODRUFF, STUART C 825, 892 
WOODS, SAMUEL Hy JR 2624 
WOODWARD, D H 497, 522 
WOOLLEY, MARY LYNN 3124 
WRIGHT, ANDREM 576 
WRIGHT, AUSTIN 1845 
WRIGHT, DAVID 2253, 3249 
WRIGHT, NATHALIA 512 
WRIGHT, THOMAS 2005 
WYLO, LIONEL D 122 
WYLDER, CELBERT E 2774 
YAMADA, AKIHIRO 506 
YAMAGUCHI, HICEO 630 
YATES, NORRIS М 2197 
YEOMANS, М E 1156 

YORK, ERNEST C 2936 


- YOUNG, ARTHUR C 1747, 2996 
“YOUNG, JAMES M 2072 


YOUNG, PETER 1840 

YOUNG, ROBERT 3208 
YOUNGREN, WILLIAM H 1853 
YU, BEONGCHEON 1771 
YUNG, K K 3444 

ZANGER, JULES 210 
ZBIERSKI, HENRYK 1708 
ZIGERELL» JAMES 2872 
ZIMMERMAN, MICHAEL 429 
ZIMMERMANN, GERHARD 2299 
ZIRKERy MALVIN А, JR 683 
ZITNER, S P 653, 655, 2670 
ZWEIG, PAUL 3387 
ZWICKER, STEVEN М 2593 
ZYTARUK, GEORGE J 1874 
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ABEL, LEONEL 
ABSE, DANNIE 
ACHEBE, CHINUA 
ACHERLEY, THOMAS 
ACKERMAN, R D 
ACTON, JOHN, SIR 
ACTON, WILLIAM 
АГАМ, DELISLE 
ACAMOV, ARTHUR 
ACAMS,. C F 1053 
ACAMS, F P 3350 
АСАМ5, FRANCIS 
ACAMS, HENRY 
ACAMS, J Q 
ACAMS, JOHN 
ACAMS, QUINCY 
ACAMS, kW D 871 
ACDLSON, JOSEPH 
AESCHYLUS 910, 
AGEE, JAMES 979 
А1000, CPRISTIANA 
AIKEN, CONRAD 
AKERS», PAUL 129, 
AKINSEMOJIN, KUNLE 
ALABASTER, WILLIAM 
ALBEE, > ECWARD 295, 
1951, 2150, 2217, 
2961, 2962 
ALCIATI, ANUREA 
ALCOTT, А В 828 
ALCOTT, 8RONSON 
ALEXANDER, MICHAEL 
ALFRED, WILLIAM 
ALGREN, NELSON 
8.1» AHMED 1274 
ALI-SHAH, OMAR 
ALLEN, D M 2974 
ALLEN, E A 729 
ALLEN, ETHAN 9С2 
ALLEN, бы 2874 
ALLEN, GRANT 2344 
ALLEN, HERVEY 
ALLEYN, EDWIN 
ALLINGHAM, J T 
ALLSTON, WASHINGTON 
ALPHONSUS, PETRUS 
ALTROCCHI, J C 
AMES, WO 1124 
AMIS» KINGSLEY 
2745» 2191 
AMPERE» J J 
AN ACR EON 
ANDERSON, 
ANDERSON, 
ANDERSON» 
3438 
ANDERSON, қ 
ANDERSON, SHERWOOD 
2216, 2219, 2576, 
ANOREWES, LANCELOT 
ANONYHOUS NEVELETI 
ANONYMOUS TEXTS 
ACRES OF CLAFS 


735 
1800 


1059, 
1921 
1059 


2993 
1597 
JAMES 
MARGARET 
MAXWELL 


PATRICK 


AMONG THE RASCALS 
ASSEMBLY OF GODS 
CORPUS MARTIANUS CAPELLA 
1523 


CURRENCY LASS 
DATE OF EASTER 


ENQUIRY INTO' AN ENQUIRY 
525 


FATAL VESPER 


1513, 
334 
2932 
1849 
1159 
1876 
302% 


125 


1300 


925, 
1281 


2856 
1635 


1534 
2971 


3173, 


1324 
2972 
2745 


289, 


973. 


SUBJECT INDEX 
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^Abetricti of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado. Department” of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, ‘and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year оп a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged-according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific. journal are in Chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors' names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 
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APPROACH, No. 64, Summer 1967. | 


1. [The last issue, including s a short history of the шы and а cumulative index, 
1947-1967.] 


: f —-William K. Bottorff 


ARCHIV FÜR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN.SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, CXVIII/CCIII:4, January 1967. 


2. Salter, Elizabeth. PIERS PLOWMAN and THE SIMONIE, pp. 241-254. Lang- 
land's Piers Plowman shows parallels to the ME poem The Simonie (preserved in the 
Auchinleck Ms) in language, rhythm, and motifs. A comparison demonstrates "I ang- 
land's transforming imagination rather than his indebtedness." 


3. Bolton, W. F. Treason in TROILUS, pp. 255-262. In Chaucer's view the stories of 
Troy and of Troilus are a series of betrayals. Troilus's faith is ineffective since Chaucer 
has placed his plot firmly in a pre-Christian world. 


4. Scattergood, V. J. An Unpublished Middle English Poem, pp. 277-282. This is 
an edition of a ME poem, beginning with the line "ffro this worlde by gynyng" and 
found together with a version of The Staclons of Rome on the back of Bicester Priory 
Bursar's Accounts Roll for 17-18 Edward III, Michaelmas to Michaelmas, Public 
Record Office, SC. 6/956/5. The poem is not listed by Brown and Robbins, Index to 
Middle English Verse. It contains “a rudimentary historical and topographical 
description of Rome.” . 


» CXVIII/CCHES, February 1967. 


5. Meier, Harri, and Gertrud de Peña. “Tanzen.” Über Ursprung und Geschichte eines 
europüischen Wortes, pp. 321-344. English dance, ME daunce, daunse, dance, derives 
either via Anglo-Norman or via French from Latin rotare/rotundare. (In German) 


6. Dorsch, T. S. Sir Thomas More and Lucian: An Interpretation of UTOPIA, pp. 
345-363. More's Utopia belongs, with Lucian’s works and Swift's Gulliver's Travels, 
to the great satires of European literature. Only Hythloday's descriptions of the natural 
properties of Utopia can be taken at their face value. One has to reverse the meaning 
of his accounts relating to the life and institutions of the Utopians, since More himself 
disapproves strongly of most Utopian customs in his letters and elsewhere. Utopian 
society, then, appears far from being desirable. 


; CXVIII/CCIII:6, April 1967, 


7. Brooks, Cleanth. The Language of Poetry. Some Problem Cases, pp. 401-414. 
Very often poets have to dislocate language in order to express themselves successfully. 
They twist the lexical meaning of words and establish an idiosyncratic meaning 
through context. Different strategies of dislocation are apparent in Faulkner (The 
Unvanquished), Poe (Ulalume), Frost (Desert Places), Tennyson (Mariana), Housman 
(1887), Melville (The March into Virginia), Hardy (The Convergence of the Twain), 
Wordsworth (several poems), and Keats (Ode to a Nightingale). 


8. Kisbye, Torben. On the So-Called Imperative with Preposed Pronominal Subject 
(1489-1695), pp. 438-443. The imperative type "You go to the king!” does not seem 
to occur in printed English between 1489 and 1695. An explanation can be found if 
one distinguishes between two types of the phrase. There is (1) a hortatory and (2) a 
suggestive indicative. Type (2) survives in Ben Jonson and is responsible for the 


4 
reestablishment of type (1) which had disappeared because’ of its “precarious word- 
order” and its “formal unmarkedness following primarily upon the thou > you shift.” 
, CXIX/CCIV:1, May 1967. i | ; 

9, Brumm, Ursula. Geschichte als Geschehen und "Erfahrung. Eine Analyse von 
William Faulkners ABSALOM, ABSALOML, pp. 26-50. In this novel Faulkner tries 
to define and present history in general and particularly as that of the second half of 
the American 19th century by describing the genesis of a historical process. The 
complicated structure of the novel is basically dialectic: a primary, historical plot 
is worked into a secondary plot which functions as an interpretation and a complement. 
of the primary. For Faulkner history consists of action and reflection and is created 
and recreated in essentially poetic terms. (In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum . 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XXII:4, Winter 1966. 


10. Glicksberg, Charles I. The Ironic Vision in Modern Literature, pp. 293-311. 
'Twentieth-century authors are committed ta the ironic mode because they do not see 
meaning in the world. Their irony is metaphysical, not rhetorical, because it allows 
them to face the human condition, the dreadful freedom from traditional meaning and 


purpose. Both comedy and tragedy are pervaded by this Hoy which goes beyond mere 
satire. 


11. New, William H. The Island and The Madman: аса Imagery in the Major 
Novelists of the Fifties, pp. 328-337. Recent fiction shows a shift away from the child 
as central figure to the adult who learns that individuality is possible. The metaphor 
of man as an island emphasizes that he is one of many islands, separate yet part of an 
archipelago. Madness is often depicted аѕ ‘а form of sanity amid insanity. Patrick 
White's Riders in the Chariot is a typical example of these trends. 
2 —Robert J. Ward 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCXIX:6, June 1967. А 
12. Sheed, Wilfred. The Jones Boy Forever, pp. 68-72. James Jones "is the king 
of the good-bad writers," a master of "pulp-fiction prose.” Jones’s new novel Go to the 


Widow-Maker is his worst. Yet the body of his work has value, though his heroes 
scarcely live among our generation. 


------- ССХХ:1, July 1967. 
13. Morrison, Theodore. The Agitated Heart, pp. 72-79. Frost and his poems are 


*a bundle of paradoxes," as a combination of biographical information and an analysis 
of a group of his poems shows. His works reveal him "in startling ways." 


14. Kazin, Alfred. Edmund Wilson: His Life and Books, pp. 80-83. Wilson's new 
(his 23rd) book, A Prelude, a journal of his early life, is finely written. Its "human 
drama,” a forecast of later journal volumes, is in "the writer's personal struggle to . . . 
make friends with ordinary people." 


15. Hollander, John. Auden at Sixty, pp. 84-87. Auden is "our foremost poet." His 
career illustrates “the moral history of the past forty years.” He has been a great voice 
of secular humanism. 

, CCXX:2, August 1967. 


16. Barth, John. The Literature of Exhaustion, pp. 29-34. There is today a "used- 
upness of certain [literary] forms or exhaustion of certain possibilities" —a condition 
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not necessarily lamentable. A return to tradition is needed, "to rediscover validly the 
artifices of language. and literature . . . grammar, punctuation . . .'even characterization! 
Even plot!" i - 


a 


, CCXX: 4, 4, October 1967. 


17. Powell, Anthony. "George Orwell: A Memoir, pp. 62-68. Orwell (Eric Blair) 
exhibited an “extraordinary unreality” in much of his approach to life.. “His interest 
in individuals,” either in his life or in his books, “was never great.” 

—William К. Bottorff 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, Ш:1, June 1967. 


18. Heuzenroeder, John. Havelock Ellis’s Australian Idyll, pp. 3-17. Ellis Kanga 
Creek: An Australian Idyll (1922) is a controlled, delicately told romance based on 
experiences Ellis had in Australia in the late 1870's. Its literary merit lies in the 
judicious. selection of details from Australian life and in the careful delineation of the 
hero as a sensitive young’ Englishman isolated from the robust camaraderie of the 
Australians with whom he comes in contact. The ‘settings and the hero are autobi- 
ographical, but the heroine is an abstraction rather than a literary embodiment of 
reality. : 


19. Johnston, Grahame. ~ The Language of Australian Literature, pp. 18-27. The 
development of Australian literature has suffered from the failure of both poets and 
prose writers to blend together the colloquial and the literary levels of language. The 
adaptation, of the vernacular language to a written form, a service that Mark Twain 
was the first to perform successfully: for America, has only very recently been 
accomplished in some of the work of Kenneth Slessor and Judith Wright. 


20. Walker, R. B. History aud Fiction in Rolf Boldrewood's THE MINER'S RIGHT, 
pp. 28-40. T. A. Browne was. appointed Police Magistrate and Commissioner at the 
Gulgang goldfield in 1871, a post he held for nine years. His rags-to-riches novel 
about mining life, The Mimer’s Right (1880), is a “compensatory fantasy." Judicial 
matters are handled with great efficiency in the novel, whereas in his initial years in the 
appointment Browne was frustrated, inept, and therefore subjected to criticism. The 
political message of his novel is less illusionary, although oversimplified. It maintains 
that in late 19th-century Australia the aristocrat and the democrat had the common 
motive of profit, a view which overemphasizes the individualism of the тше, soon to 
organize into aggressive labor unions. 


21. Annual Bibliography of Studies in Australian Literature: 1966, pp. 41-62. 


22. Foster, John Wilson. John Greenway on Folksong—A Reply, pp. 63-65. Green- 
way's denial of folksong status to the songs of Bob Dylan (ALS, П:3, June 1966, 179- 
192) is compromised by the criteria Greenway himself established for the proper identi- 
fication of folksongs in American Folksongs of Protest. His: disapproval is based on 
moral grounds, not on strictly anthropological standards. 


3. Oppenheim, Helen. THE HIBERNIAN FATHER: Mysteries Solved and Unsolved, 
pp. 66-67. Although Albert B. Weiner's discovery of the Ms of Edward Georghegan's 
The Hibernian Father shows that Georghegan did not directly plagiarize his work from 
The Warden of Galway, the Possibility that he need other sources still exists. 

—Frank -M. Patterson 


6. 


BEGEGNUNG, XXII:7-9, July-September 1967. 


24. Schaefer, Hans Joachim. "Grundprobleme des modernen Dramas. Versuch einer 
Orientierung, рр. 125-135. Life itself is the great theme of. modern drama, not in any 
optimistic sense but in the form of mostly unanswerable questions on the identity and the 
social and religious status of man. Ibsen and Strindberg are the forefathers of this kind 
of drama; they exerted a profound influence on OR and many others. (In German. 
To be continued) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


BLACK ORPHEUS, No. 19, March 1966. 


25. Esslin, Martin. Two African Playwrights; pp. 33-39. Wole Soyinka and John 
Pepper Clark sacrifice realism by writing highly stylized poetic drama in English. In 
this form Clark’s plays, despite a highly sophisticated simplicity of language, appear too 
ambitious. While Clark “is clearly inspired by a classical ideal of austere archetypal 
characters and events, Wole Soyinka is of a far more romantic turn of mind: he revels 
in variety and diversity, alternating between farce, tragedy and romantic mythology.” 
Soyinka is a master-craftsman. of the theater апа a major dramatic poet. 


26. Nkosi, Lewis. Fiction by Black South Africans, pp. 48-54. Unlike urban African 
music, fiction created by black South Africans has not responded with imaginative vigor 
and sufficient technical resources to the problems posed by conditions in South Africa. 
Writers have lacked a tradition—African or European—on which to build, and 
sensational journalism has frequently paraded as imaginative literature. Richard Riye's 
writing is marred by clichés and cardboard characters. Ezekiel Mphahlele, whose 
stories used to be flat and lustreless, now has better fluency and control and has been 
able to write about positive aspects of black experience. Alex La Guma's fiction is of 
high quality. 


— — — ——, No. 20, August 1966. . ; i : 
27. Theroux, Раш. Voices Out of the Skull; A Study of Six African Poets, рр. 41-58. 
Christopher Okigbo, Dennis Brutus, John Pepper Clark, George Awoonor-Williams, 
Lenrie Peters, and Okogbule Wonodi cannot be viewed as members of a particular 
school of writing, using similar literary techniques; they must. be considered as 
individual voices. "Okigbo is concerned with matters of the spirit, Brutus with political 
matters, Clark with metrical, Awoonor-Williams with physical If there is a common 
concern it із... freedom, the liberating experiences of reading and writing well. The 
theme of artistic progress dominates but exhibits itself in many wáys.' 

—Bernth Lindfors 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XVI:2, Summer 1967. 


28. Gullible, Richard [pseud.]. An Enquiry into AN ENQUIRY, pp. 186-193. [A 
spoof, written as if by a member of Thomas J. Wise's. circle and occasioned by the 
publication of John Carter's and Graham Pollard's first two Working Papers for a new 
edition of An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth-Century Pamphlets (1934).] 


29. оо S..M. A PLEASANT AND COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF THE 
FIRST INVENTERS—the 1685 Edition a “Ghost,” p. 224. The Edinburgh University 
Library -copy of this work (John Harris’s rearrangement of Thomas Langley's transla- 
tion of Polydore Vergil) is listed in Wing as having been published in 1685; but, like 

the British Museum copy, it actually has 1686 on the title page. 
| —G. Thomas Tanselle 


BOOKS AT BROWN, XX, 1965. 


30. Rosenthal, Peggy Z. "Whitman Music: The Problem of Adaptation, pp. 71-97. 
Whitman's poetry has been set to music more frequently than that of any other 
American poet. The three basic problems which confront every composer who adapts a. 
poem to music—text, form, and imagery—have been successfully overcome by William 
Schuman, Kurt Weill, Howard Hanson, and Roy Harris. 


31. Hastings, William T. The Magic of Shakespeare, pp. 99-109. Although Shake- 
speare's art can be seen in his gift of "building the atmosphere of a scene with song,” 

it is in the character of man himself, his quality of soul, and his view of life that the 
magic lies. 


32. Hirsch, David H. Charles Brockden Brown as a Novelist of Ideas, pp. 165-184. 
Brown's stated purpose of having central in his narratives "the man of soaring passions 
and intellectual energy" replaced his earlier attempts to promulgate his ideas in 
philosophical essays. Brown correctly sensed the importance of such a new type of 
intellectual in his time, but "he lacked the intellect or imagination.that would have 
fused these elements into a cünsçioušly significant work of art.” ' 

—Nelvin Vos 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, УШ:3, Spring 1967. 


33. Boulton, James T. Edmund Burke's LETTER ТО-А NOBLE LORD: Apologia and 
Manifesto, pp. 695-702. Burke's Letter to a Noble Lord (1796) was probably written 
to neither Earl Fitzwilliam nor Lord Grenville, but more likely to the Duke of Bedford 
or a type of lord embodying Bedford's personal traits and political beliefs. The letter 
contains an attack on Bedford, a defense of the English constitution, a discussion of 
the French Revolution, and Burke's apologia. 


34. Hart, Jeffrey.. Burke and Pope on Christianity, pp. 702- 713. Contrary to the 
opinions of several scholars, Burke's belief in Christianity was: based on more than 
political expedience.. An undated letter in the. Fitzwilliam collection at Sheffield shows 
that Burke was a sincere Christian who was also interested in the psychology of faith. 
Also in thé Fitzwilliam papers is a character of Alexander Pope (probably written by 
Lord Chesterfield) which reflects Pope’s .attitude toward шанс [Facsimiles of 
both items are appended to the article.) 
35. O’Connell,. Basil. Burke's Reconciliation with His Father, pp. 714-715. Burke 
married Jane Nugent, a Catholic, in 1757, and was consequently alienated from his 
father for religious reasons. Evidence drawn from several documents suggests that 
the two men were reconciled a 1760. 

` —Robert Steensma 


CASA DE LAS AMERICAS, IV:25, July-August 1964, 


36. Rodriguez Feo, José. Shakespeare y América, pp. 3-6. The images and astonishing 
Spanish deeds in the remote seas and lànds of the Americas served as inspiration and 
provided Shakespeare with the raw material for his last plays. America's projection in 
Temp. сап be perceived in the use of the names for Caliban’s god, “Setebos” (a devil's 
name among the Patagonese, as recorded in Magallanes’s Viajes), and the name 
“Miranda,” the Spanish captain's wife who was abducted in Paraná с. 1526 by-Cacique 
Mangoré. In contrast.to the pessimistic Shakespearean plays, Temp. invokes throigh 
Miranda's words the оиа of the тре; New World. (а RAM 
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37. Кой, Jan. El gran mecanismo en Shakespeare, pp. 7-31. Without being surprised 
or terrorized, the contemporary spectator recognizes the modern aspect in Shakespearean 
tragedies. In Shakespearean interpretation the struggle for the throne ceases to be an 
abstraction and is converted into the struggle for power among pitiless but living men, 
whence the real image of history, serving as decoration, comes forth in the real world 
of suffering heroes, who, like the kings, climb the metaphoric stairway of history and 
overthrow each other mutually. (in Spanish) 


38. Baldwin, James. Shakespeare o la experiencia de todas los hombres, pp. 32-35. 
As a witness of inevitable personal experience, which is created by the effort of creating 
oneself, Shakespeare finds evil in human personal failure. In his truly poetic language he 
reveals a responsibility to mankind, which consists of defeating formality and of 
showing faith in the transfigurative powers that live in man's soul. (In Spanish) 


39. Hurtado, Oscar. ROMEO Y JULIETA, pp. 51-55. Otomar Kreycha's Czech 
version of Romeo, performed in Havana’s Teatro Mella (May 1964), neglects the 
Shakespearean themes of destiny and dreams and frees the play in its interpretation 
from Romantic ballast, retaining the oft-omitted pornographic dialogue between Romeo 
and Mercutio (II.vi) and substituting for the prologue slightly modified passages spoken 
by Romeo. Joseph Svoboda's technically advanced scenography resolved the difficulties 
encountered in scene changes by preventing the play from being interrupted until the 
final fall of the curtain. (In Spanish) 


[CASA DE LAS AMERICAS, VI: 36-37, May-August 1966, abstracted in AES, X:2, 
February 1967.] 


-----------, 3:42, May-June 1967. 


40. Mejia Sánchez, Ernesto. El Caso Martí—Whitman—Darío, pp. 52-57. In the inter- 
American cultural integration, Walt Whitman was called by Darío the greatest poet in 
North America in a footnote to his sonnet, Walt Whitman (Azul, 1890). Whitman's 
influence had already been felt in the patriotic and literary activities of Martí, c. 1885, 
and in Darío's journalistic, literary productions, c. 1886. Despite the fact that the 
bibliographic French review, Le Livre, dedicated a few phrases to Whitman for the first 
time on August 10, 1889, the American poet continued to be unknown to the French 
Symbolists in 1893. It was up to Martí and Darío to contribute to the diffusion of 
Whitman's literature in France. (In Spanish) 

—Henryk Ziomek 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, LXXXIX:2149, May 20, 1967. 


.41. Cain, Tom. Wilson Knight and Shakespeare (rev.-art, G. Wilson Knight, Shake- 
speare and Byron), pp. 345-356. Knight's contentions that Shakespeare's plays demand 
interpretation not value judgment, that a play's meaning derives from spatial rather than 
temporal patterns, and that his works survive because of the sovereign "genius" of 
their author are too extreme. Knight undervalues the sense of otherness, the decided 

difference of Shakespeare's moral universe. Interpreting the plays as if they were 
written by himself, Knight ignores "the meaning we can discover by reading the play 
as receptively as we can in the author's own terms." 


— LXXXIX:2151, June 3, 1967. 


“42. Green, Martin. ‘Style in American Literature (rev.-art; Richard. Poirier, А World 
Elsewhere), pp. 385-387. Poirier's central argument is that "style has a special place 
in American literature, because major American writers have used it as a means of self- 
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assertion, and because the self thus asserted was . . . the transcendent and ideal self." 
Poirier is fairly successful in applying this thesis to Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, James, 
and Faulkner, but unsuccessful in applying it to Hawthorne and Twain. 


----------, LXXXIX:2152, June 10, 1967. 


43. Collins, Philip. The Leicester Victorian Studies Centre, pp. 398-400. The Victorian 
Studies Centre was established in 1967 at the University: of Leicester to promote inter- 
disciplinary investigation into the Victorian era. Its four main functions are "teaching, 
research, publication and collection of bibliographical data." Much of its effort is now 
being expended to build better bibliographies in current Victorian Research and in 
Victorian periodicals. 


44. Culpin, Robert. Intellectual History: An Approach, pp. 405-407. The study of 
thought "should be primarily a study of language, directed always to the realization from 
language of an author's intentions." A secondary concern is to discover “why an author 
chose to realize his intention in the language he used." Rather than concentrating on 
texts alone, one should see them, as does F. R. Leavis, in relation to the “climates of 
opinion" in which they were produced. A "historical aesthetic" could result. 

i —James W. Sire 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 32, Spring 1967. 


45. Gustafson, Ralph. New Wave in Canadian Poetry, pp. 5-12. The new Canadian 
poets have their distinguishing characteristic in a methodology which reflects a swing 
from the “Yeats/Eliot axis” to the “Pound/Williams axis.” The content of the new 
poetry is notable for its unmistakable urgency. The resulting intensity explains the 
"radical acceptance of the prosodic revolutions in contemporary poetry." The present 
day "cluster" of young poets, in any case, is similar in importance to the cluster born 
at about the time of Confederation and the cluster born around World War I. 


46. New, William H. A Life and Four Landscapes: Frederlck John Niven, pp. 15-28. 
Examining only the works set in Canada limits assessment of Niven's accomplishments 
as a novelist. He "sensitively recreated" as fictional settings the four landscapes which 
he knew well—South America, Scotland, southern England, and western Canada. He 
also drew from.his own experiences for fictional material, patterning characters on 
members of his family and using other autobiographical details in a number of novels. 
In imaginatively transcending the factual basis he frequently created an "arresting and 
credible world" out of his several landscapes. 


47. Hulcoop, John. Phyllis Webb and the Priestess of Motion, pp. 29-39. Webb's 
most recent book of verse, Naked Poems (1965), indicates that no event or experience 
is too small or trivial to merit the poet's attention. Besides revealing her "self-confessed 
debt" to Sappho and the haiku, the poetry suggests also an unconscious debt to Brown- 
ing's experiments with the dramatic lyric. Webb implies that if love has any meaning 
it is it its “power to inspire the priestess of the eternal imagination" to transmute daily 
experience into timeless lyric poetry. 


48. Spettigue, D. O. The Way It Was: Ernest Buckler, pp. 40-56. The recurring 
phrase, "the way it was," in Buckler's fiction reflects his most representative activity, 
which is reminiscing, most characteristically of the world of childhood. This reminiscing, 
as well as Buckler's concern with achieving unity in an environment which does not 
seem to encourage it and his treatment of the problems of the literary artist, relate 
his fiction to “the three fundamental attitudes [in literature] to the Canadian environ- 
ment"— viewing it as threat, as haven, or as potential. 
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49. Livesay, Dorothy: Mazo Explored (rev.-art., Ronald Hambleton, Mazo de la Roche 
of Jalna), pp. 57-59. Mazo de la Roche, perhaps the best-known Canadian writer 
internationally, devoted only three of her seven best novels to the Jalna story, the 
source of her fame. Also, contrary to the general impression, her Jalna novels are 
squarely based on the social history of Ontario, not on a mythological “country of the 
mind.” Finally, she is significant as “the chief mourner of the dying English influence 
in Canada.” 


50. Burns, Wayne. The Cardinals Bier (rev.-art., William Robbins, The Newman 
Brothers), pp. 68-70. Robbins’s book is a “comparative biography” of John Henry 
Newman and his brother, Francis William Newman. In his treatment of Cardinal 
Newman, Robbins provides merely a “composite reproduction of previous portraits,” 
but his treatment of Francis is “both interesting: and illuminating,” especially in the 
presentation of Francis’s criticism of traditional theology. І 

Е : —John Patton 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XVIII: 1, 1965. 


51. Corrington, John William. An American Dreamer, pp. 58-66. Mailer's An Аланда 
Dream, located in the tradition of Dostoevsky and Conrad, and related to J. К. Huys- 
mans, Rimbaud, and Baudelaire, is a dream-vision of ecstacy and violence, reflecting the 
"nightmare landscape of the contemporary American psyche" and attempting fiction's 
ultimate: to render the uncommunicable. А 


; XVIIE3, 4, 1966. 


52. Levertov, Denise. Notebook Pages, pp. 26-29. (1) Music and Басы poetic music 
occurs when the poet, instead of hunting for words, waits until thought and feeling 
crystallize in words which arrive. (2) Notes to a student: poetry uses the full resources 
of language, not merely signs representing ideas. (3) Rhyme: Rhythm: a mood 
establishes its proper rhythm in advance of the actual words. (4) On the Olson *mani- 
festo”: "the HEAD, by the.way of the EAR, to the SYLLABLE; the HEART, by way 
of the BREATH, to the LINE." (5) Need: in poetry the fundamental need for expres- 
sion must be accompanied by the need to "handle" the.material of expression. 


53. Friedman, Norman. The Wesleyan Poets—I: The Formal. Poets—1, pp. 53-73. 
The “formal” poets in the Wesleyan Poetry Series: (1959-1965) —those using a regular 
principle of development to control, and be set afire by, the vision—are of unequal 
talent. The worst are W. R. Roses (identities, 1965), Donald Peterson (The Spectral 
Boy, 1964), and Donald Davie (New and Selected Poems, 1961). The better formal 
poets—Richard Howard, Chester Kallman, Robert Bagg, Donald Justice, David Ferry, 
and (the best of the. lot) Barbara Howes—combine perception and intelligence with 
pom ang grace, but lack an intensity of vision to match their technical skill. ~ 
—Richard Lettis 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, IV:1 and 2, 1967. 

54. Guiette, Robert. Un Cas de symbiose dans le Symbolisme en France, pp. 103-107. 
The French Symbolist Movement was very receptive to the works of foreign writers. 
Because of this fact, the study of influences becomes very intricate. This intricacy may 
be illustrated by a remark in a hitherto unpublished letter of Arthur Symons to Stuart 
Merrill: "Verlaine learnt from English poetry secrets which he has taught to English 
poets." (In French). 


55. Block, Haskell M. The ‘Alleged Parallel of Metaphysical and Symbolist Poetry, 
pp. 145-159. Comparatists are apt to stress likenesses of works of art instead of 
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differences. Such is the case with those who have seen a parallel between meta- 
physical and symbolist poetry. Writers from Edmund Gosse in 1893 to Joseph: Е. 
Duncan in 1959 have traced this parallel.- Charles J. Sisson (1931) and others since 
have pointed out differences between the two kinds of poetry, some of which differences 
can be felt through analyses of Donne's The Dreame and Stephen Mallarmé's 


Apparition. 


56. Ramsey, Warren. Uses of the Visible: American Imagism, French Symbolism. 
pp. 177-191. The qualities that French symbolism and American Imagism have in 
common are beauties of omission, virtues of concentration, concern with music, nega- 
tion as a force, and precision. In the quality of precision, however, the differences 
between the two movements can Бе felt in theory and: in practice in selected poems of 
Stephane Mallarmé, Francis Jammes, A. D. Barnabooth, Joseph Delorme, and T. E. 
Hulme. 


57. Hoffman, Frederick J. Symbolisme and Modern Poetry in the United States, pp. 
193-198. Symbolisme has had very little effect on modern American poetry. Naturalism 
has dominated our prose, and Imagism has dominated our poetry. Two symboliste 
devices that are found in our poetry are the symbol as motif and the idea that a 
symbol has symbolic value in and of itself. Among our major poets, Wallace Stevens 
and Hart Crane were influenced slightly by the symbolistes. 

' . CE : —Е. Nelson James 


CRITICAL REVIEW (formerly The MELBOURNE CRITICAL REVIEW), VIII: 1965. 


58. Tomlinson, T. B. Lawrence and Modern Life: SONS AND LOVERS, WOMEN 
IN LOVE, pp. 3-18. Although Lawrence may have been tempted to despair regarding 
‘contemporary civilization, his handling of the valuable but vulnerable Walter Morel 
and Gerald in these two novels shows that he trusted humanity. His radical criticism 
is firm and not marred by hysterical uncertainty: 


59, Buckley, Vincent. John Donne's Passion, pp. 19-31. Rhetorical embellishments 
become consummating enactments of deepening revelation, combining personal and 
intellectual. resonances in such poems as The Second Anniversary, The Good Morrow, 
A Hymn to God my God, and At the Round Earths Imagtu'd Corners. The poet of 
outcry,. struggle, love апа” death . also is- preoccupied with the resurrection paradox, 
self-aware but not self-centered. Е 


60. Goldberg, S. 1. Marvell: Self and Art, pp. 32-44. Marvell’s shorter lyrics are most 
effective because although they are self-conscious, they paradigm life, reconciling 
opposites, within recognized limitations. . 


61. Curtis, Penelope. THE CRUCIBLE, pp. 45-58; Arthur Miller's drama charts evil 
forces working as contagious hysteria which gradually involves the whole Salem 
community. The play's compressed, unfamiliar idiom elevates the sentiments: this is 
a a great play. ` ў . 


62. Fraser, John. OTHELLO and Honour, pp. 59-70. In experiencing Oth. one finds 
poignancy, tragedy, nobility, heroism, and. а demonstration of the potentialities and 
implications of several conceptions of male honor. Helen Gardner misses the point, 
though, in The Noble Moor in emphasizing the emotional glamor of these experiences. 
The whole play enlarges one’s understanding of the human psyche’s grandeur. 
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63. Grove, Robin. WUTHERING HEIGHTS, pp. 70-87. The plot in this novel 
has the energy of myth, and the strangenesses. of the relationship of Catherine and 
Heathcliff are simultaneously refracted in the lives of other characters, beginning 
particularly in the brief sixth chapter. Emily Bronté has enlarged the potential: of 
reality by showing the indivisibility of the human and natural ‘universe. 


64. Inglis, Fred. Metaphysical Poetry and the Greatness of Fulke Greville, pp. 101-109. 
Caelica, в sequence of 109 sonnets, contains after number 68 many masterly poems 
which embody a tragic vision. They are good enough to deserve rescue from the 
neglect and undervaluation of Greville. Because of his control of plain style and his 
interest in metaphysical problems, he should be ranked not with George Chapman 
and Michael Drayton, but with Andrew Marvell and Sir Philip Sydney. 


65. Buckley, Vincent. Leavis and His “Line,” pp. 110-120. Like William Wordsworth’s, 
the practical criticism of F. R. Leavis exemplifies, analyzes, and refines important 
insights about the creative sensibility in the works he examined. His numerous publi- 
cations are a systematized expression of his role as teacher, but they are relatively weak 
in assessing modern experimental types of literature (e.g., James Joyce’s Ulysses and 
D. H. Lawrence's novels). 


66. Wiltshire, John. MANSFIELD PARK, and Fanny Price, pp. 121-128. Fanny 
Price is vulnerable, suffering distress, misunderstanding and injustice, but she is not 
weak. Despite shame and loneliness, she courageously retains mental independence from 
people she must live among. However, Austen lapsed and betrayed her at the end of the 
novel, by marrying her to the much shallower Edmund. 


67. Courtney, Neil Chaucer’s Poetic Vision, pp. 129-140. The sharply observed 
realistic details in The Canterbury Tales dramatize individual pilgrims. Even uncom- 
pleted, the Tales are a sustained allegory of redemption, . illuminated by vivid similes, 
unified by a sacramental vision of harmony among man, nature, and the supernatural. 


„IX: 1966. 


68. Buckley, Vincent. The White Whale as Него, pp. 1-21. Moby Dick dramatizes the 
white whale as protagonist and initiator, so that Ahab assaults metaphysical order in 
the relationships of God, man, and the natural world. Melville's magnificent leisurely 
poetic prose creates in action the human feelings pertinent to the whale's inscrutability 
and inviolability. 


69. Tomlinson, T. B. Jane Austen’s Originality: EMMA, pp. 22-37. This novel shows 
the extent to which the merits of individuals and of a whole society (Highbury) are 
quite intermingled with their defects; e.g., Emma’s impulsiveness has two. sides. Her 
engaging frankness is joined with and dependent upon a foolish, even cruel, 
misjudgment. 


70. Sanders, Wilbur. The “Strong Pessimism” of MACBETH, pp. 38-54. Macbeth's 
defiant, barbaric energy of self-assertion is matched by his courage in the face of 
futility, even though he brutalizes himself. The play is great because it presents situa- 
tions of agonized equilibrium. for our steady contemplation. Shakespeare dramatized 
alien and contradictory mind-states reacting to the same stimuli so concretely that one 
feels their validity (e.g., 1.1.22; 1.1.23; V.v.19). А 


71. Grove, Robin. Wordsworth, pp. 55-68. In such works as The Prelnde, The Excur- 
sion, Resolution and Independence, Wordsworth's achievement is to have given a con- 
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dition of simultaneous potency and fulfillment, describing and projecting dualities of 
the actual and the imagined. Within themes of continuity, he poised and stabilized the 
mutual tensions between different kinds of sensations. 


72. O'Brien, Anthony. Emily Dickinson: the World, the Body апа the Reflective Life, 
pp. 69-80. In Dickinson's large body of poems, even the most peculiar images are 
shrewdly observed. They refer ultimately to the intellectual life. The richness of her 
mainly secluded reflections is suggested by Safe in Their Alabaster Chambers, There's 
a certain Slant of Light, Further in Summer than the Birds, I Felt a Funeral in my 
Brain, and The Wind Took up the Northern Things. 


73. Langman, F. H. CORIOLANUS: The Poetry and the Critics, pp. 92-105. This 
play troubles critics who praise it but consider the poetry harsh; dry, or overly con- 
cerned with unpleasant and negative emotions. D. J. Enright overlooked at least three 
kinds of conflicts in the plot, and oversimplified the political conflict, both factions of 
which Shakespeare severely criticized. No one yet has adequately treated the impli- 
cations of pervasive distaste, even beastly revulsion, in much of the imagery, as it 
relates to the theme of the organic State. This is just one of the disturbing elements in 
Lear, Macb., and Cor., according to Wyndham Lewis. Awareness of human physicality 
pervades the play, not for symbolism nor for thematic exposition, but to effect a con- 
creteness impossible with abstract terms. Rather, with D. A. Traversi, one should 
observe that the verse is precise and colloquially vigorous. It has masculine aggressive- 
ness, energetic syntar, richly multiple meanings—in all a tight mesh of poetry and 
action. 


74. Sanders, Wilbur. History and Literary Criticism, pp. 118-132. Strangely enough, 
only & combination of minute scholarship and imaginative conceptualizing enables one 
to grasp the interaction of personal and social in a creative act. Recognizing what is 
"different" about the past provides a sort of resistance to thought which helps a reader 
to sharpen his awareness of the present, whatever the matter at hand. 


75. McK. Henry, G. B. Significant Com: CATCH-22, pp. 133-144. Joseph Heller's 
novel, like some other popular entertainments, is cinematically realized. It employs 
superimposition, double-take, farcical pacing, complex and impossible causal sequence, 
satirica] surrealism, stereotyped but varied characters, and gasping mélodrama, They all 
serve Heller’s theme: the degeneration to savagery of the American democratic dream. 

—Carolann B. Purcell 


CULTURE, XXVIII:1, March 1967. 


76. Nesbitt, Bruce. Matthew Arnold in Canada: A Dialogue Begun?, pp. 53-54. 
Arnold's lecture in Ottawa in 1883 stimulated reactions from two Canadian poets, 
Archibald Lampman, who praised Arnold's remarks, and Louis Fréchette, who attacked 
them. The ensuing controversy illuminated "the differences between English and French 
Canadian literary attitudes at the time." 

—Jerome H. Rosenberg 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY BULLETIN (New Series), I:1, October 1957. 


77. Biel, Nicholas. Some Civil War Narratives in the Baker Stacks, pp. 10-16. There 
are few realistic personal accounts of.the Civil War; especially notable is the lack of 
memoirs by Negroes. Accounts of the Negroes' participation in the war are generally 
told from the point of view of white officers. 
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, 1:2, January 1958. 
78. Lyons, John O. The Dartmouth Burns Collection and the Burns Business, pp. 25-31. 
Though Robert Burns's literary reputation is now low, he deserves study as a literary 
phenomenon. His remarkable popularity was the result of a number of factors: his 
mixture of 18th-century rationalism and 19th-century romanticism, his celebration of 
the common man and the rural scene, and his touches of masculine bawdiness. 


——— —, 11:2, January 1959. 

79. Dankert, Clyde E. A Review and a Preface, pp. 26-31. [This describes the diffi- 
culties of locating Adam Smith's review of Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, and Johnson's preface to Richard Rolt's Dictionary. of Trade and Commerce 
(1756).] 


— — — ——, 1:3, April-October 1960. 

80. Guthrie, Ramon. The Birth of a Myth, Or How We Wrote DODSWORTH, 
pp. 50-54. The myth that Ramon Guthrie had a major part in the writing of Dodsworth 
is refuted. Guthrie made a few minor suggestions and read and corrected the completed 
Ms. T 


——, IV:1 and 2, June 1961. 


81. Close, Virginia L. Finding Book Reviews, pp. 20-23. [The scope and arrangement 
of the most useful indexes and bibliographies of book reviews are explained.] 


-------, IV:3, December 1961. 


82. Vance, Thomas. Wallace Stevens and Т. S. Eliot, pp. 37-44. In William. Van 
O'Connor's The Shaping Spirit, Stevens is credited with referring to Eliot as his master. 
This is based on a faulty attribution, however. Actually Stevens considered himself very 
different from Eliot, and his comments on Eliot are often reserved. 


— — ——, IV:3, December 1961. 


83. Morse, Samuel French. LETTRES D'UN SOLDAT, pp. 44-50. [A poem which 
was planned to be part of Wallace Stevens's Lettres d'un Soldat but was never completed 
and never published is here printed with a description of the changes made in the series 
before its publication in Poetry May 1918.] The poems аге good occasional verse but 
"little more than experiment." 


—— ———, IV:3, December 1961. 


84. Flint, F. Cudworth. The Poem As It Is, pp. 51-56. An artist in words and a 
philosopher, Wallace Stevens explores ontology, epistemology and aesthetics and is 
concerned with the need for a god and the importance of poetry. Though sometimes he 
emphasizes the absolute reality of the object and sometimes the power of the perceiver, 
he is not contradicting himself. 


—————, 1V:3, December 1961. 


85. Encounter and Lefters: Richard Eberhart and | Wallace Stevens, рр. 57-60. Su els 
preferred 19th-century architecture to Gropius's new buildings at Yale; he disliked talk 
about "influences," and he avoided "reading highly mannered ӛзін liké Eliot and 
Pound." 


pia 
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‚ IV:3, December 1961. 


86. Benamou; Michel. Beyond Emerald or Amethyst: Wallace Stevens and the French 
Tradition, pp. 60-66. Stevens is interested in the fusion of art and reality, as can be 
seen by "the aesthetic of the fertile woman, to which most of Stevens's poetry makes a 
major contribution." He is closer to Saint-John Perse than to the French poets to whom 
he is usually compared. | 


———— IV, December 1961. 
ҚТА Bepplementiog List od. Hone’ ылы Wallucn Steven Caliectbu ui бөлшек 


College, pp. 67-71. [This bibliography созе а list of the library's holdings of letters, 
НЕТЕР and clippings.] т 


НЕ т April 1962. 


88. Roberts, Helene. Pré-Raphaelite Ideals in America: THE KNIGHT ERRANT, 
pp. 4-8. The journal The neut Errant (1892-1893) reflects the Pre-Raphaelite 
influence i in а America. 


404 


dt 


, Ү:3; Jaumary 1963, 


89. Quinlan, Maurice J. Samuel Whyte's Anecdote about Dr. Johnson, pp. 56-65. A Ms 
by Whyte, a friend of Thomas Sheridan's, in the possession of the Dartmouth College 
Library, contains. a number of anecdotes concerning Johnson, speral of which have 
never been printed before. . Я x 


———— ——, Viti, January 1964. 


90. Hay, Eloise Knapp. Political Use and Abuse: Conrad's Letters to NN 
Graham, рр. 1-9. Though Conrad and Graham were in many ways political opposites, 
their letters show that they were close personal friends. Georges Jean-Aubry's Joseph 
Conrad: Life and Letters reproduces their letters but contains numerous errors and 
omits an important passage which reflects Conrada anti-Americanism, a matter often 
ignored by Conrad scholars. 


ү, January 1966. . : 

91. Samuel, Ralph E. A Collector's Reminiscence of a Letter to Bernard Shaw, pp 
35-37. A letter to Shaw requesting his signature on some pamphlets was sent by Shaw 
шашка who 9015 it dE aucion to person who iden ло the original writer gf file 
letter. [The letter is reproduced.] ` 


—— ——, V33, April 1966. | m 

92. Thompson, Lawrence. Robert Frost and Carl ‘Barell, pp. 65-73. Burell, whom 
Frost knew in high school, is important as Frost’s early poetic rival and possible mentor. 
He helped teach Frost farming and lived with him for a year in New Hampshire. The 
record of their friendship (which ended.for unexplained reasons) is largely contained 
in a number of satirical miniature newsletters which they exchanged. : 


------ V:3, April 1966... 


93. Quinn, Sister M. Вегпена: А Few Steps Toward Reassessing Wallace Stevens, pp. 
73-71. Stevens belongs to the Romantic tradition rather than the Classical; his lyrics 
are joyous and flamboyant, . КК: 
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— — ——, VII2, April 1967. 


94, Lucas, John. Wallace Stevens in Connecticut to Leanard von Geyzel in Ceylon, 
pp. 38-43. The poet's letters to his friend, written over a period of 17 years, contain 
important statements about Stevens's poetry and include a discussion of The Emperor 
of Ice Cream. [Selected passages from’ the correspondence are here printed.] 

—Јеготе H. Stern 


DENVER QUARTERLY, II:1, Spring 1967. 


95. Harris, Mark. Alan Swallow, 1915-1966, pp. 5-9. Swallow, publisher and teacher, 
dedicated himself to publishing books whose character and integrity satisfied his taste 
whether or not they would please a general public. Raised in Wyoming, schooled under 
the influence of Southern Agrarianism and New Criticism, Swallow led his students 
(such as J. V. Cunningham and James T. Farrell) to see that "You must go to the poem, 
not the poem to you" and that the reader must "hear the work itself" not the person of 
the poet | 


96. Nin, Anais. Alan Swallow, pp. 11-14. Swallow was successful in publishing quality 

writing despite the obstacles posed by “vast, gigantic, organized Establishment 

publishers” with their advertisement budgets and distribution facilities. In facing young | 
writers, he offered no illusory hopes of financial success but encouraged. them to take 

pride in their work and seek quality. . 


97. Waters, Frank. Notes on Alan Swallow. p ‚ 1625. Swallow—a СЕКСЕН quiet, 
dedicated publisher of books that pleased bim ( (often by writers with divergent view- 
points)—was responsible for keeping alive good books that had been left to die out of 
print.. [Waters discusses his own The Man Who. Killed the Deer.] Swallow's most 
important contribution may lie in the thrust he gave to.the idea of. the American 
West—“a realm of untrammeled freedom within а totalitarian world." 


98. Manfred, Frederick. Alan Swallow: Post and Publisher, pp. 27-3 i. Swallow took 
chances in publishing writers neglected or rejected by Eastern houses. [Manfred 
recounts his own experience in having Morning Red and other works published.] 
Swallow placed great emphasis on the role of reason in both creativity and criticism.- 


99, Lundahl, Gene. A Eulogy, pp. 33-36. Alan Swallow was especially adept at advising 
young writers at any stage in their development. His poem, To His Infant Daughter, 
rather than being harsh toward its subject may teach "something about the nature of 
human and parental love." 


100. Robbins, Martin. Alan Swallow: A Remembrance, pp 37-39. Swallow took 
special care in selecting authors, ‘handling printing tasks, idi editing collections. 


101. Tate, Allen. My Debt to Alan Swallow; p. 43. 4I. owe him [Swallow] my survival 
in print as a literary critic." Swallow, as a critic and publisher was “a | magician and 
genius"—-"one of the genuine heroes of contemporary literature." ~ 


102. Cunningham, J. V. How Shall the Poem be Written?.pp. 45-62. A poem should 
be written in metrical language. Meter. is "the set of principles . . . that determine the 
line." Some inadequate meters include grammatical 1 meter, accentual meter, and syllabic 

meter. More appropriate, despite charges of monotony and artificiality, is "traditional 
meter" involving strictness, figures of diction, and rhyme. "Parasitic meter," a distortion 
of "traditional meter," presupposes the fiction of norm and variation. Only metrical 
perception, not metrical analysis, is relevant to poetry. 
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103. North, Dennis D. Alan Swallow: A Bibliographical Checklist, pp. 63-72. [A list 
of works. (poetry, fiction, CERCA а and ку written and edited by Swallow, and a 
list of writings about him.] 


104. Swallow, Alan. Allegory as Literary ‘Method, pp. 73-81 (reprinted from New 
Mexico Quarterly Review, X:147-157, August 1940). Medieval allegory derives from a 
combination of the death of the pagan gods and the development of a Christian view 
of the union in Christ of the material and the spiritual. Dante’s visual imagination 
proceeded integrally from the empirically literal to the abstract. Spenser, coming after 
a breakdown of medieval psychology and metaphysics, reversed the process, emphasizing 
the abstract; having “nothing to visualize but the fiction he created,” he failed to make 
his world “sensible, human, and concrete. mss 


105. Swallow, Alan. Defoe and the Art of Fiction, pp. 82-92 (reprinted from Western 
Humanities Review, 1V:129-136, Spring 1950). Daniel Defoe, whose middle-class 
interest in Dissent, Trade, and Adventure contributed to his artistic development, 
employs "the four essentials to the art of fiction as practiced since: first, the develop- 
ment of thematic narrative; second, the central theme of modern fiction, that of man 
alone in society and preoccupied with his relationship to that society; third, the use of 
moral choice as the common dramatic tension in fiction; and fourth, the commitment 
to fiction as an imaginative act, аы: a successful treatment of the central problem 
of point of view." 


106. Swallow, Alan. Hart Crane, pp. 93-118 (reprinted from University, of Kansas City 
Review, XVI:103-118, Winter 1949). Crane—a “homeless modern poet,” almost “the 
living embodiment of the Emerson.and Whitman idea of the poet"—suffered both from 
living in a chaotic society and from inheriting shoddy ideas about poetry. Influenced 
by two traditions, American Transcendentalism and the French Symbolists, Crane 
almost achieved a synthesis. Crane's own theory, the "logic of metaphor," and various 
ramifications of "the doctrine of organic form" help explain his work—the best of which 
is not whole poems but individual lines and short passages often dealing with mystical 


шепке. 


107. Swallow, Alan. American Publishing and the American Writer, pp. 119-140 
(reprinted from Chicago Review, XIV:82-98, Autumn-Winter 1960). Suffering from 
monopoly, the “star” system, the “idea man,” intellectual stultification, and problems 
of business, American publishing does not operate under “optimum conditions.” Great. 
writing of the past is not continuously and conveniently available, nor is quality writing 
of the present “readily available to its intended public.” Despite recent benefits of paper- 
backs, some publishing still needs support-by the government, universities, and denom- 
inations, reformed vanity presses, and dedicated “little publishers" printing quality 
work ‘similar to that in “little magazines.” 


— — ——, 1:2, Sommer 1967. 


108. Scott, Nathan А., Jr. Judgment Márked by a Cellar: The American Negro Writer 
and the Dialectic of Despair, pp. 5-35. The cultural basis of Negro literature is not 
found in the African jungle but, as with Hawthorne, Melville, Faulkner, and Warren, 
in the mythic, secularized Calvinist pattern of the “wounded: Adam." The best modern 
Negro literature is that which, like Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man, succeeds in transcend- 
ing the too prevalent tendency, ав in the novels of Richard Wright and James Baldwin, 
to concentrate so much on original sin that no salvation is envisioned. · 
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109. Mphahlele, Ezekiel. African Literature: What Tradition? pp. 36-68. African 
Iiterature—written mostly by exiled Africans living in Europe and America using non- 
native languages, especially French and English—reflects the ambiguity of native 
material and foreign form. It frequently deals with the problems of native vs. Western, 
Christian tradition, négritude, and search for identity.. 


110. Boklund, Gunnar. Thme Must Have a Stop: Apocalyptic Thought and Жын 
in the Twentieth Century, pp. 69-98. Apocalyptic thought has had a long history 
[which is traced] and is still quite prevalent in modern political and religious movements 
and in essays and novels. Most of the fervor is found in Continental writers [several 
are discussed in detail], but W. B. Yeats, D. H. Lawrence, Robinson Jeffers, and Harry 
Martinsson (whose Aniara is "one of the very best works of science fiction") also con- 
centrate too much on their apocalyptic visions. Human compassion lies not with the 
fervent but the reasonable. ЖҮ ; 


per W. ‘Sire 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FÜR LITERATURWISSENSCHAFT 
UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, XL:3, October 1966. 


111. Durzak, Manfred. Hermann Broch und James Joyce. Zur Asthetik des modernen 
Romans, pp. 391-433. (1) It appears that the novelists never met, never exchanged 
letters, and that Joyce was in no way instrumental in helping Broch with his emigration 
to the USA. (2) Broch's aesthetic of the novel centers on the concept of totality or 
universality which he thinks Joyce has realized in Ulysses. He criticizes Joyce, however, 
for not having found the element which transcends and integrates the "vast volume of 
time"—the lyrical element. ‘Besides he dces not approve of Joyce's use of myth. 
(3) Joyce did not influence greatly parts 1 and 2 of Broch's trilogy The Sleepwalkers, 
Pasenow and Esch, oder die Anarchie. Part 3, Huguenau, and to an even' greater 
extent the later novel Death of Vergil were written as a counter-assertion against Joyce; 
thus they form a valid criticism of Joyce's work. (In German) 


— ——— —, 0144, December 1966. 


112. Papajewski, Helmut. An Lucanus sit poeta, pp. 485-508. Scaliger's question 
whether Lucan is a poet or a historiographer TeVerberates in the English literary 
criticism of the 17th and 18th century. It is essentially the problem of establishing the 
function of free invention in poetical mimesis. Sidney distinguished sharply between 
poetry and history, whereas Spenser, Daniel and Drayton blurred the difference in 
various ways. Davenant and Dryden criticized Lucan's choice of subject, but they 
defended him as a poet. Dennis accepted him as a “historical poet" but deplored the 
lack of “passion.” Wellwood extended Dennis's definition and regarded Pharsalia as a 
' “historical heroic poem." (In German). De 
` —К. Р. S. Jochum 


DUQUESNE REVIEW, III:2, Spring 1958. 


113. Jackson, Frank H.. Есопотіся іп Literature, pp. ‚ 80-85. s. arts contribute 
to an understanding of economics, as the artist tends to describe states of mind (utility, 
satisfaction, preferences) by relying extensively on instinct and intuition. The artist and 
the economist diverge because of.a greater stress on mathematics in economics and the 
transformation of economics departments to adjuncts of commerce or business admin- 
istration. The concept of the Economic Man can be taught and illustrated through such 
literary works as The Mill on the Floss and The Old Wives’ Tale. Economic history 
is illustrated by Gerhart Hauptmann’s The Weavers and the Depression of the 1930's 
by U.S.A. and The Grapes of Wrath. 
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— — —, IV:2, Spring 1959. 


114. Hazo, Samuel J. Catholicism and the Literary Critic: The Matter of Approach, 
pp. 80-86. Despite efforts by critics (Catholic and otherwise) to work either within 
practical standards or within the tradition of Catholicism, the relationship between 
literary criticism and Catholicism has been strained. The Catholic critic differs from 
others not so much in method as in-sensibility—his awareness of “values” in literature. 
Though his sensibility is rendered more comprehensive because of his Catholic back- 
ground, he must not make agreement or disagreement with an author's theological views 
a criterion for criticism. His evaluation must be aesthetic: how the ideas in a literary 
work contribute to that work’s- totality. 

: —Robert N. Clark 


ENGLISH, XV:90, Autumn 1965. 


115. Sergeant, Howard. Poetry of the Commonwealth, pp. 208-211. Though the 
poetry of the British Commonwealth does not constitute a unified body, in all instances 
it flourishes only after political independence, and shares such qualities as concern with 
the individual physical environment. The West African poet faces the task of finding 
his black identity through the language of white people. 


116. McPherson, Hugo. Canadian Writing: Present Declarative, pp. 212-216. Such 
Canadian poets as Irving Layton, Raymond Souster, James Reaney, and Jay McPherson 
are leading the literary movement toward self-awareness. The novel is less successful, 
but also attempts to express the communal consciousness, especially in the works of 
Hugh MacLennan, Morley Callaghan, Robertson Davies, Sinclair Ross, and Ernest 
Buckler. Canada also benefits from its “emigration-immigation” of writers: Malcolm 
Lowry, Brian Moore, Ethel Wilson, and Mordecai Richler. The foundation for a 
Canadian tradition is being laid. 


117. Chaturvedi, B. М. The Indian Background of Eliot's Poetry, pp. 220-223. Eliots 
poetry shows the influence of Buddhism, the Bhagwat Gita, and the Upanishads; in 
Four Quartets, he even correlates some of their symbols to similar symbols of Western 
philosophy and religion. His assertion that his knowledge of Western philosophy was 
an obstacle to his study of Indian philosophy is unfounded. 


118. Copland, R. A. New Zealand: The Contemporary Scene, pp. 225-228. Present 
New Zealand poets include the “elders” (Allen Curnow, Charles Brasch), the second 
generation (James K. Baxter, Louis Johnson) and younger poets who rebel against the 
older poetic traditions. Frank Sargeson is the leader in the short story, which deals 
clearly with New Zealand attitudes. Novels have become more numerous, and include 
works by novelists such as David Ballantyne, Ian. Cross, and Sylvia Ashton-Warner. 


119. Ferguson, John. Nigerian Poetry in English, pp. 231-235. English-speaking Africa 
has been slower to create international literature than French Africa. Négritude has lost 
its creative power; Nigeria needs a nature poet to do justice to the land. Nigerian poets, 
constrained in classical English forms, are better when they write freely: the speech- 
rhythms of the vernacular seem to provide a natural discipline. 


120. Partridge, А. C. Recent Trends in South African English Writing, pp. 235-237. 
The writings of Mrs. S. G. Millin, the predecessor of Alan Paton, have benefited present 
South African novelists. Those presently dealing creatively with the problems of their 
country include Nadine Gordimer, Olive Schreiner, and Siegfried Stander. Young 
African writers such as Casey Motsisi are creating interesting conflicts of viewpoint. A 
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new journal for poetry, New Coin, is edited by Guy Butler, whose own poetry deserves 
note. The ideological conflict of South Africa may be good for its poetry and drama. 
= —Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LVI:5, May 1967. a 


121. Frances, Sister Marian. Corruption as Agent. in the NARCISSUS, pp. 708-715. 
In The Nigger of the Narcissus, ship, crew, and major characters are corrupt. The ship 
із defective. The crew is tainted with self-love. Singleton, Podmore, Donkin, and Wait 
are morally unsound. Waits. desire to live is corrupt hope and the crew's extreme 
compassion toward him is corrupt love. Conrad has also "corrupted" incidents and 
rhetoric from the New Testament. Thus Jimmy's rescue is a distorted resurrection. 
Imperfect though this world is, however, hope appears as the эп. at the ag ay 
“Goodbye, brothers!” 


122.. Wyld, Lionel D. Fiction, Fact, й Folklore: The World of CHAD НАММА, 

pp. 716-719. Walter D. Edmonds's characterization of Chad Hanna as "entertainment" 
is over-modest. As a portrait of Chad rising to the responsibilities of manhood in a 
circus of the 1830's the novel is both good regional fiction and a noteworthy treatment 
of the old theme of maturity. Continuing the tradition of the 19th-century frontier 
humorist, Edmonds makes liberal use of folklore in tall tales reminiscent of Mark Twain. 


, LVEG, September 1967. 


123. Hirschberg, Edgar W. George Eliot and Her Husbend, pp. 809-817. . The liaison 
between Eliot and George Henry Lewes can be explained by their desperate need for 
one another. Lewes's chief concern was to help Eliot realize her. potentialities as & 
novelist. Except in Romola, he generally avoided making specific. suggestions. His 
function was to inspire her genius to take its own direction. Eliot's emergence as a 
dd ac in e almost зав depended on her relationship with Lewes. 

. Lawrence H. Maddock 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES, XX, 1967. 


124. Dyson, A. E. Literature and the Tranémutation of Experience, pp. 1-14. Litera- 
ture re-enacts rather than enacts experience; it stimulates imagination, contemplation, 
and recreation rather than participation, immediate action, and creation; it “tugs 
experience in certain genre’ directions.” Literature itself, however, is another experience 
and one of “the finest we shall ever know.” 


125. Holmes; Martin. Edward Hall and His Chronicle, pp. 15-28. Sid us dard seems. 
to have used Hall’s and not Holinshed's chronicle for the form and the moral of his 
double tetralogy. Holinshed provided him only with "corroborative evidence and odd 
details." НаШ chronicle shows undeniable signs that first-hand experience of the 
events and circumstances described went into its making. 


126. Salingar, L. G. Farce and Fashion in THE SILENT WOMAN, pp. 29-46. Far 
from being a bitter play, Jonson's Epicoene; or, The Silent Woman is almost a farce 
mixed with elements of the conventional comedy of manners. In addition it is a very 
topical play, satirizing or alluding to a variety of contemporary events. 


127. Steiger, Klaus Peter. “May a Man Be Caught with Faces?” The Convention of 
“Heart” and “Face” in Fletcher and Rowley's THE MAID IN THE MILL, pp. 47-63. 
In the subplot of the play, i.e., іп Fletcher's part, the traditional heart-face symbolism, 
signalizing the dichotomy of appearance and reality or outward and inward beauty, 
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appears only in the very narrow form of eye and face symbolism. Fletcher's subplot 
does not possess any substance; he substitutes for it.& virtuoso performance of multiple 
disguises and appearances. 


128. Christie, J. T. Scots CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE, pp. 64-75. 
Scott's Chronicles, apparently out of fashion today, deserve reading. One of the many 
interesting things in its stories is the treatment of the theme of cowardice and жыла 


129. Jones, Edgar. Francis Adams, 1862-1893: A Forgotten Child of His Age, pp. 16- 
103. Of all the strange figures of the Nineties Adams is surely one of the least known 
and one of the best. His poems, though uneven, are sometimes splendidly vituperative. 
His criticism is remarkable for one of the first bitter attacks on Tennyson. His best 
work is a savage novel, A Child of the Age, which is partly autobiographical and rather 
unlike most of contemporary literature in its fervent advocacy of -truth. 


130. Trewin, J. C. Kipling and the Theatre, pp. 104-117. Kipling was often on the 
verge of writing for the theater, but in the end he didn’t, with the exception of some 
dramatic fragments. These are thoroughly neo-Jacobean with plenty of corpses and 
occasional fine. poetry. Kipling’s refusal to become a playwright is inexplicable when 
one considers the brilliant dramatic structure of his short stories. 

е ` —K. Р. S. Jochum 


ESSAYS BY DIVERS HANDS BEING THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, XXXIV, 1966. 


131. Blake, Robert. Disraeli the Novelist, pp. 1-18. Disraeli, the first and only political 
novelist of merit in English literature, was at his best in Coningsby, Sybil, and Lothair. 
Though it is easy to number the defects of these novels—careless structure and lack of 
imagination in characterization are the most conspicuous—they deserve to be remem- 
bered for their witticisms, their exuberant vivacity, and for Disraeli's intimate knowledge 
of the upper classes and the political world which he renders with unparalleled fidelity. 


132. Brittain, Vera. Literary Testaments, pp. 19-35. Literary testaments are auto- 
biographies written “as conscious efforts . . . to produce a literary experience." Three 
reasons lead. to autobiographical writing: "an overwhelming urge towards self-expres- 
sion,” a desire to compensate for "a tragic or humiliating exeperience," and self-advertise- 
ment. Criticism of this genre concerns itself with what, how, and why something is 
revealed. Certain moral qualities in subject matter, ‘Presentation, and motivation secure 
an autobiography's place in literature. .. 


133. Fry, Christopher. The Plays of John Whiting, pp. 36-54. Whiting, who died in 
1966, was one of the few genuine. talents in the 20th-century English theater. His plays 
(Saints Day, A Penny for a Song, Marching Song, The Gates of Summer and The 
Devils) testify to his theatrical skill. Audiences were, however, bewildered and appalled 
by the hopelessness of Whiting’ s outlook and his apparent refusal to decide the moral 
issue unequivocally. 


134. Gardner, Helen. The Comedies of T. S. Eliot, pp. 55-73. Eliots €— 
especially The Cocktall Party and The Confidential Clerk, will live because of their 
skillful blending of the conventions of the comedy of manners, the later Eliot's moral 
concern, and the thematic material of his Greek sources. "No other plays of our 
generation present with equal force, sympathy, wisdom, and wit the classic subject of 
comedy: our almost... unlimited powers of self-deception, and the shocks and sur- 
prises that life gives to our poses and pretences.” 
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135. Hartley, L. P. The Novelist's Responsibility, pp. 74-89. A novelist should make a 
moral decision in his work, or at least have his characters make the decision. Some 
kind of moral order is necessary when assessing, as a novelist should do, the spirit of 
the age. Writing about what one feels rather than what one knows is therefore apt to 
be more successful. 


136. Hayter, Alethea. Thomas à Becket and the Dramatists, pp. 90-105. The insoluble 
enigma of Becket’s character accounts for the attraction he has exerted on so many 
writers, especially of the 19th and 20th century. George Darley’s Thomas à Becket: 
A Dramatic Chronicle (1840) is interesting because of Darley’s identification with his 
protagonist. Tennyson tried in his Becket (1879-1892) to portray "a representative of 
the old order which had to give place to the new Britain of free men.” His deeper motive 
was to use Becket “as a symbol of communication with the people: " For both poets 
Becket served as a means to explore their own poetic consciousness. 


137. James, Robert Rhodes. The Strange Art.of Political Biography, pp. 124-141. It 
is extremely difficult to write a political biography. Too often it tends to become a 
pompous memorial; moreover it is subject to the vicissitudes of family pressure, lack of 
documents, and partisanship. The first really good example of the genre was Disraeli's 
Life of George Bentick (1852). Other largely successful biographers were Roseberry, 
Morley, and Churchill, whose Lord Randolph Churchill, however, though “a master- 
piece of political history," suffers from the discrepancy between inordinate length of 
narrative and the short time of its protégonees Bosco career. - 


138. Starkie, Walter F. Miguel de Cervantes and the Engl Novel, pp. 159-179. 
Don Quixote influenced English literature profoundly. In various ways, Fielding, 
Smollett, Mrs. Lennox, Sterne, Dickens, and Joyce are indebted to it. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, хуп, April 1967. 


139. Bateson, F. W. Exhumations V. Shelley on Wordsworth: Two Unpublished 
Stanzas from PETER BELL THE THIRD, pp. 125-129. The original Mss of Shelley’s 
Peter Bell the Third in the Bodleian Library contain some stanzas and notes omitted by 
Mary Shelley in her 1840 text, two of which refer to contemporary” gossip about Words- 
worth’s private life. | 


140. Brewer, D. S. The GAWAIN-Poet; a- General жарада: of Four Vocis 
pp. 130-142. Patience, Cleanness, Pearl, and Sir Gawain all have the same general 
pattern and display "an accepting mind, an enjoying spirit." The poet even endangers the 
story of Sir Gawain by refusing to tarnish the splendor of the Green Knight's court. 
His most characteristic attitude is praise; for him, virtue is courtesy. х 


141. Grover, Р. R. The Ghost of Dr. Johnson: L. C. Knights and D. A. Traversi on 
HAMLET, pp. 143-157. Johnson judged literature by the model it set for behavior; the 
modern critic judges by what he is made to feel—reason has given- place to sensibility. 
Knightss An Approach to Hamlet and Traversi’s An Approach to Shakespeare share 
a moral concern and vocabulary. Тһе former sees the play as radically questioning 
Hamlet's attitudes, the latter as an indication that Shakespeare had not yet fully mastered 
his emotions. But tbe moral value of art is more indirect. man they would have us 
believe. 


142. Brooks, Douglas, Richardson's PAMELA and Fielding's JOSEPH ANDREWS, 
pp. 158-168. I Pamela is parodied by Shamela, which is answered by II Pamela; Joseph 
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Andrews, an imitation, not a parody, completes the sequence. Fielding disagreed with 
Richardson's method and technique, and in Joseph Andrews he rewrote Pamela in his 
own mode, as a symbol of Augustanism. 


143. Ward, David E. The Cult of Impersonality: Eliot, St. Аа. and Flaubert, 
pp. 169-182. “The perspectives of Eliot’s verse, and of his criticism, are far wider than 
Flaubert's, but in a very real sense the moral and technical considerations which 3 helped 
to shape their creative thinking were comparable." 


144. Langman, F. H. WOMEN IN LOVE, рр. 183-206. Although the subject of 
Women in Love is modern society, its approach is "more exploratory than prescriptive," 
and the inclusive Birkin-Ursula story provides the vital themes of "gpeculation, choice, 
quest and incompletion." None of the characters can continue to believe in God, but 
Birkin and Ursula look openly on their despair and seek beyond it. . Lawrence's 
TES schematic ыы forced him into the passages of notoriously bad writing. 
5 --А. С. Newell 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, XIL48, жеп ы. 

145. S[eymour], K[rim]. Maverick Head-Kick (rev.-art., James Jones, Go to the Widow- 
Maker), pp. 19-20. “Jones is a-trudger, a plodder, an American farmer or miner. at the 
typewriter trying to do ‘honest work.' ". Disavowing artistic pyrotechnics, Jones takes 


an anti-art; deliberately non-literary stance; which, for all its тин, creates а novel in 
which the core of stubborn American integrity can be found. . 


146. Krim, Seymour. The Newspaper as Literature. Literature as UN pp. 31-32, 
89-97. 'The newspaper is not only taking over one important function of the novel (the 
bringing of news), it is also increasingly becoming a means of purveying feeling as well 
as- fact. Using many of the aspects of style developed by the modern novelists (mainly 
Hemingway and others of the 20's), the modern newsman can present an opportunity 
for his reader to confront experience as directly as the novelist сап, and the newspaper- 
man can reach a much larger audience. Notions about the gap between art and journal- 
ism are no longer relevant, and if the proper function of modern journalism were to be 
fully recognized and realized, great possibilities exist for affecting the course of society. 

: —Donna Gerstenberger 


FIRST STAGE, VE2, Summer 1967. 


147. Packard, William. An Interview with Harold Pinter, | pp. 82. Pinter. insists that he 
has never read Freud, that his “plays are about what the titles are about,” and that 
seriousness “contains awful comedy.” 

E | — Donna Gerstenberger 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 37, Spring 1967. ` 


148. Long, Robert Emmet. Dreiser and Frederic: The Upstate New: York Exile of Dick 
Diver, pp. 1-2. Fitzgerald read Dreiser’s An American Tragedy and Harold Frederic’s 
The Damnation of Theron Ware, novels which depict “with unblinking exactness the 
sterility of life in the little towns of upstate New York.” Dick Diver's exile.to the Finger 
Lakes region at the end of Tender is the Night—a novel of contrasts—is therefore to be 
contrasted to “his life of rich expressiveness and aesthetic cultivation on the Southern 
Riviera.” 


149. Katz, Joseph. Gloria 1 Patch’s Tomatoes; pp. 3-4, “Тһе first major shift in the 
Patch marriage" is made explicit in the "Con Amore" section. of The Beautiful and 
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Damned. When Gloria eats “a tomato stuffed with chicken instead of celery," Anthony 
views her action às "a piece of female behavior.” But this action. is really "symbolic of 
Gloria’s conscious compromise in her marriage". The tomato symbolizes Gloria's 
preference for an "individual style of life," and it-might suggest "that her restraint was 
sexual as well, and that her nymph ку isa à very great factor in the crises in the 
Patch iu di 


—— — —, Мо. 38, Summer 1967. 


150. Marsden, Donald. Fitzgerald and the Triangle Club (Ш), pp. 1-3. Fitzgerald met 
with two immediate disappointments when he went to Princeton in 1913: he failed to 
pass his entrance examinations (he had "to talk his way in before the Admissions Com- 

mittee") and an ankle injury ended “his three-day gridiron career.” In order to gain the 
public’s attention Fitzgerald. then served ап apprenticeship with the Triangle Club. He 
wrote a ragtime lyric for the 1913-1914 production of The Pursuit of Priscilla, but it was 
not used. . He used his original rhythm later in The Evil Eye (1915-1916), and used the 
ragtime idea in Safety First (1916-1917). During 1913, however, Fitzgerald's sole 
responsibility was “working on the lights" in the Triangle theater. 


151. Long, Robert-E. VANITY FAIR. and the Guest List in Great Gatsby, p. 4. One 
of Fitzgerald's favorite novels was Vanity. Fair, and Gatsby's guest list serves the same 
function às Thackeray's: “a satirical sketching of a motley social group." The guest 
lists in both novels are distinctive of their "time and place," and Gertrude Stein wrote to 
Fitzgerald that he was "creating the contemporary world much as ‘Thackeray did in . 
VEINS Fair. н 


152. D'Avanzo, Mario L.. Gatsby and Holden Canlfield, pp. 4-6. Caulfield admires 
“old Gatsby” because they are both idealists adhering to illusion in a “phoney world; 
“Holden likes Gatsby: precisely because ‘old Gatsby’ is unswervingly constant in his aim 
and has an indestructible, almost childlike belief in his ability to recapture the past." 
Both are kind, charitable, and trusting characters who ое deeply and who have trouble 
distinguishing. "between illusion and Reality 

—Benjamin. Franklin, V 


GOLDEN BLADE, 1966. 


153. Mansfield, Joy. Anthroposophy.and the Writer: a Symposium, pp. 113-118. 
[Kathleen Raine, William Golding, and other writers терт to questions about the 
influence of Rudolf pines e on their yon 

—Charles A. Huttar 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LX:2, April 1967. 

154. Holbrook, Clyde A. Edwards and the Ethical. Question, рр. 163-175. Jonathan 
Edwards's view that man's moral consciousness has its ground in'God (a ground not 
equally perceived by all men), while probably not convincing to modern philosophers 
such as P.. H. Nowell-Smith, Kai Nielson; or W. Н. MacLagan, remains one way to 
answer “those who insist upon unbridled human autonomy in ethics." The base of 
Edwards’s ethic is metaphysical: true virtue is “the maximum and highly affectionate 
union of being to AES which is modelled о the consent of TOME to FERE found 
in deity himself." 


155. Stuart, J. A. The Augustinian “Cause of Action” in Coleridge's RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER, pp. 177-211. There are many parallels between’ “Augustine’s 
ocius and the beginning, middle, and end of the action of The Ancient Mariner.” 
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Major parallels include the notions that “the origin of all moral evil is in the unconscious 
matrix of the will,” that prevenient grace [the Mariner's "kind saint"] opens the way 
for recognition of the goodness of.all creatures, and that a regenerated man's freedom 
not to sin is dependent upon "penitential prayers and.selfless good works." [Detailed 
evidence of Augustine's influence on Coleridge is discussed.] - 

È us н —]James W. Sire 


HOLLINS CRITIC, Ш:1, February 1966. 


156. Garrett, George. Crime and Punishment in Kansas: Truman Capote’s IN COLD 
BLOOD, pp. 1-12. Capote makes three claims for his. book: (1) it "will be в classic" 
(2). it is what he “thinks about America”; and (3) it is “a serious new literary form: the 
Non-fiction Novel.” Actually, all the “to do” is irrelevant. In Cold Blood is an excellent 
book by a distinguished stylist. who gives some pattern and meaning to a brutal, stupid 
murder and its consequences. As an addition to the old genre of crime and punishment, 
it may be said to be “classic,” but only time. will tell whether it survives as “a classic." 
Neither the brutal murder nor the punishment of the crime reveals what anyone “thinks 
about America," and the claim of "new form" is simply a device—but far from a “new” 
one, since many great writers, past and present, have used the devices of fiction for 
“non-fiction.” 

— —  ——, Ш:2, April 1966. | - 

157. Moore, John Rees.. Now Yeats Has Gone: Three. Irish Poets (rev. em pp. 6-12. 
The contemporary Irish poet faces a bewildering variety of masks from which to choose. 
The great shadows of Yeats, Joyce, Shaw, Moore, Wilde, Synge, and O'Casey Joom 
over him, Austin Clarke and Patrick Kavanagh are both rugged individualists. Clarke's 
poetry has wit and fire, but it seldom laughs or sings. The simplicity оѓ The Scholar is 
deceptive because its patterns of stress and internal rhyme have considerable complexity, 
Kavanagh, the "holy peasant," transforms anger and frustration into delight in what 
each day brings. It is part of his irony to display life as though he were presenting а 
play, as in The Great Hunger. Denis Devlin achieved great poetry before his death in 
1959. His Lough Derg may in time stand beside Stevens’s Sunday Morning and Eliot’s 
Gerontian. 


158. Dillard, R. H. W. No Tit bei Taie The Novels of Vladimir Nabokov 
(rev.-art.), pp. 1-12.- Nabokov's position in literary life is unique: he is, with Boris 
Pasternak, one of the two great Russian novelists of his time; and with William Faulkner, 
one of the two great American novelists. The Gift has been assessed as the best modern 
novel in Russian, and Pale Fire one of the best novels in English in this century. Not 
text, but texture in life and art is what, matters; the reflection is as significant as the 
object; the mirror set up to life catches the reflection in other mirrors.as well as "reality" 
itself; and the Novelist's art is to composé elaborate puzzles in which "the real clash 
is not between the characters, but between the author and the world.” 


— — —À Ш4, October 1966. ` 


159. Scholes, Robert. Mithridates, He Died Old: Black Humor and Kurt Vonnegut, Jr., 
рр. 1-12. The modern movement of Black Humor differs from its'satiric ancestors 
(from Aristophanes up through Swift and Voltaire) іп being more playful and less 
cynical. By turning the materials of satire into comedy, Vonnegut, and his fellow Black 
Humorists are, in Joyce's words, “ 'creating the consciousness of the age." In Cat's Cradie, 
Vonnegut — the paradox of the. "heartbreaking necessity of lying about reality 
and ће. . impossibility of lying about it," and in Mother Night, man is warned that 
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_ as long as he continues to “firebomb”.his fellow:man the Black Humorists would like 
to “blow his cool for him." Man may not “prevail” but, like Mithridates who despite 
the poison in his cup "died old," modern man, “by facing an excess of the horrible 

and defeating it with laughter," may survive. tei 


---------- ІН:5, December 1966. 


160. Kiely, Benedict. Ripeness Was Not АШ: John Barth's GILES GOAT-BOY, pp. 
1-12. In Barth we have the "rarest picaresque and the rarest Gothic," a writer who 
sees life as “a shameless marvellous dramatist that daily plots coincidences e'en Chaucer 
would not dare and ventures complications too knotty for Boccacce.” Since language 
is the matter of: Barth’s books, his language, in any discussion of him, may “become 
infectious and to the point of craziness 2 cult language." In Giles Goat-Boy, an "honest- 
to-God goat” has taken over from. Colin Clout, for to goats God is a goat. When Giles 
exchanges his goatskin for a paper-jacket, those student hordes that swept eastwards to 
loose themselves in the mere Midlands of Bumpers Squire Tolkien may пазене, and 
vanish forever in the vast Serbonian bogs of Captain Сена Barth. 


--------, IV:1, February 1967. 


161. Hoffman, Daniel. Robert Lowel's NEAR THE OCEAN: The Greatness and 
Horror of Empire, pp. 1-16. In Near the Ocean, his latest book, Lowell suggests that 
there are implied connections between the Rome of his translations, “the greatness and 
horror of her Empire," and the America‘ of his own poems. The obvious parallel (Amer- 
ica as a grotesque creation of social energies and lack of cultural restraint) may be mis- 
leading in that, as it gains the force of a dramatic image, it must. tpe considered among 
De other governing images of hig recent жок. i : 


ee YV:2, April 1967. 
162. Smith, William Jay. The Black Clock: The Poetic Achievement of Louis Mac- 
Neice, pp. 1-12. In his early work, with sparkling nonsense and satiric savagery, 
MacNeice hacked away at the deadness of language and of. life while maintaining a 
distance that gave his poetry a cold classical power. Beneath the bright surface of his 
poems, however, death seems to have haunted him throughout his work. In Prayer in 
Mid-passage, he addresses death in its "fierce impersonality" as the mainspring of his 
work. In a later poem, death becomes “the black clock that strikes when it has stopped.” 
In The Burning Perch, he listens with full attention to "the black clock" and confronts 
his Loneliness and Otherness head-on. In the direct confrontation he became a great 
artist. - . 
, IVi3, fune 1967. ©. : 
163. Garrett, George. Morris the Magician: А Look at ІМ ORBIT, рр. 1-12. In this 
novel, which contains the cumulative family history of his work, Wright Morris manipu- 
lates time and point of view with pure and simple magic. Out of the raw material of 
the American present he makes both sense and art, creating "with elepant precision, 
control and condensation" a comedy of doom and destiny. E 
ix —-Dorothy A. Wiseheart 


HORIZON, I, 1X4, Autumn 1967, De 


164. Hibbert, Christopher. The Early, Miserable Life of Charles Dickens, pp. 90-97. 
The winter of 1822 began a miserable period in Dickens's life. His family's 
finances deteriorated, Charles was kept home from school, he had no friends, his books 
were pawned, and worse was to come. At the- age of 12, Dickens went to work at 
Warren's Blacking, 30, Hungerford Stairs, Strand. He loathed his menial job and was 
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ashamed of his fellow workers. When his father entered the Marshalsea prison as a 
debtor, Charles was humiliated and in complete despair. He never forgot his experiences 
of these early years, and all of his later novels i in various ways record those experiences. 

. —Russell M. Goldfarb 


JADAVPUR JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, IV, 1964. 


165. McCutchion, David. Teaching Literature Through Translations, pp. 18-45. Ideally 
all literature should be taught in the original, but an inadequately understood language is 
as misleading as a bad translation. The disadvantage of not being able to read in the 
original is relatively not so crucial Limitations are always the by-products of transla- 
tions. These limitations affect language and detail only; the broad framework of ideals 
and symbols remains unaffected. 


166. Dasgupta, Pranabendu. One or Two Aspects of the “Subjective Tradition” in the 
Plays of W. B. Yeats and Rabindranath Tagore, pp. 46-67. “Objective” and “subjective” 
conditions are terms that can be applied to Yeats’s works. His conception of “subjec- 
tivity” versus “objectivity” is applicable to most of Tagore’s symbolic plays. By 
championing the “subjective tradition” Tagore’s plays support a view of life which is 
founded on an ideal code of values. 


167, Chakravarty, Amiya. On Poetry, Sclence and Religion: A Contemporary 
Approach, pp. 68-80 (Address of the Tagore Professor of Humanities at the University 
of Madras, October 16, 1963). An “integral approach” in considering science, art, and 
religion must be arrived at. The disciplines of science and the humanities can no 
longer “separate themselves by sealed frontiers.” Over the centuries science, art, and 
faith have passed through many disjunctive cycles. Rachel Carson, Robert Frost, Albert 
Schweitzer, and some contemporary Eastern writers illustrate a “modern breakthrough” 
-in art and faith. | 


168. Berger, Hermann. The Motif of “Seven Brothers” in Folk Tales, pp. 81-93. There 
are several reasons for the increasing interest in folk-tales, folk songs, and epics. Two 
types of explanations of the origin of the folk-tale are the historical (similar stories 
have a common origin in one place in the world) and the psychological (common 
motifs are the outcome of common psychic attitudes or behavior). Internal evidence 
indicates that the historical can more meaningfully be defended than can the psycho- 


logical. 


169. Schroter, Walther. The Old-German HILDEBRAND and the BHAGAVAD-GITA, 
рр. 94-103. The Hildebrandlied, а:ѕопр of combat between father and son, was written 
by two monks over a thousand years ago. (The poem appears both in Bavarian-Longo- 
bardian and English translation.) There are many similarities in motifs, characters, and 
society іп both The Hildebrandiled and The Mahabhorata (of which the Bhagavad-Gita 
is a part). 


170. Guha, Maresh. The Upanishads, Patanjali, Apparitions, and W. B. Yeats, рр. 104- 
124. Yeats made good use of his study of Indian systems in his writings, particularly in 
A Vision (1925). He was more interested in Patanjali because like his A Vision, Patan- 
jali explains the basis of the idea of reincarnation of the world of spirits. There is less 
“understanding of the human heart" in the Upanishads than in Patanjali. There is a 
traceable influence of the Upanishads upon Yeats's thought, especially in relation to 
the Buddha. Ideas corresponding to those of A Vision are to be found in Patanjali, the 
Upanishads, and also in the Tantas, another neglected part of the Indian systems. 
—William J. Kimball 
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JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, LVI:1, Spring 1963. 


171. Wilson, Howard A. William Dean Howells's Unpublished Letters About the Hay- 
market Affair, pp. 5-19. In addition to a public letter that appeared in the New York 
Tribune urging clemency for the “Chicago anarchists,” Howells also corresponded on 
the matter with William Mackintire Salter, an active defender of them. These letters 
reveal his concern not only for the men, whom he thought unjustly condemned, but also 
for what the case revealed about the social and economic structure of the country. 
Even as he wrote them the idea for his first “industrial” novel, Annie Kilburne, was 
germinating in his mind, as other correspondence shows. 

: —G. К. Wilson, Jr. 


KENYON REVIEW, XXVIIE5, November 1966. 


172. Mizener, Arthur. The Undistorting Mirror, pp. 595-611. Unlike those writers who 
structure their novels with symbol and myth, James Gould Cozzens is one of the few 
practitioners of the “full-scale realistic novel.” His works are carefully and thoughtfully 
written, peopled by numerous fully developed characters who, realizing that “ ‘life is 
what life із,’ ” attempt not to reshape it as they wish it to be but struggle to impose upon 
it some sort of order. Cozzens's world is the "ordinary business of life" seen through a 
glass clearly. 

-—Charles R. Andrews 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXIV:163, September 1967. 


173. Carrington, Charles. Elliot Gilbert On KIM, pp. 7-8. In Kim—Novel Or Propa- 
ganda, Kipling Journal, XXXIV:162, June 1967, 8-11 (AES, X:10, November 1967, 
3023). Elliot Gilbert need not have raised the question of Kipling’s imperialism, as Kip- 
ling did not praise but warned imperialists, and did not admit them to his book, where 
the issue is Russian infiltration. Kim is grateful to Lurgan and Creighton, but they play 


* minor roles compared to those of the Asian characters. Kipling treats no Asian as 


contemptuously as he does the British chaplain and drummer-boy. . 


174. More Rare Or Invented Words, pp. 10-11. [The article gives meanings and stories 
where they are used for beasled, brish, gash, griff, gydon, and kelk.] 


173. Inwood, P. W. Report On Discussion Meeting, pp. 11-17. J. M. S. Tompkins 
grouped Kipling’s If with wisdom poetry—assertions of unqualified truths found also 
in Tennyson, Arnold, and Swinburne. As life never alters, Kipling finds parallels between 
epochs. Moderns reject poetry of ethical and conceptual concern, but. what really 
affronts them is the insouciant certainty of wisdom poetry. If praises an uncommon 
type of man for fortitude expressed in antitheses through the virtuoso if-clause, which 
overbalances the unsuccessful short seen ce Man seems to mean “free man,” who 
is stoic despite the world. ғ- 
176. Welzel, Helga. КІМ, pp. 17-21. Kipling's KIM tries to unite Eastern and Western 
mentality. The book has three five-chapter parts: Kim's move.from Lahore, initiation to 
Quest and Game, and return to the regiment; his training; and his testing. Quest and 
Game are his double motives that he never quite chooses between. Though living a 
worldly life, his interest in people and his inner questioning preserve his innocence and 
develop his sense of individual humanity; "we become aware of a ... . contrast between 
his role and his behaviour," an early maturity, owing to both Mahbub Ali and the 
Lama. 4 
—]ohn Lindberg 
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LANGUAGE, XLIE3, 1966. ‘(Reprinted from LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGE 
BEHAVIOR ABSTRACTS, І:2 [April 1967], 292.) 


177. Hendricks, W. O. (rev.-art., Samuel R. Levin, Linguistic Structures in Poetry), 
pp. 639-649. [After a review of the application of linguistics to literary analysis, the 
author explains and criticizes Levin's treatment of the poetic structure “coupling.” 
Levin's treatment of Shakespeare's Sonnet 30 is discussed in detail. It is suggested that 
Levin’s approach is limited to dealing with recurrences within a text and is necessarily 
inadequate to deal with text progression.] 

е [no name given] 


LITERARY HALF-YEARLY, IV:2, July 1963. 


178. Muir, Kenneth. Biographical Red Herrings and Shakespeare's Sonnets, pp. 61-69. 
Shakespeare's sonnets should be interpreted as a series of individual poems rather than 
as "the raw material of biography." Much energy has been expended in attempting to 
date and order the sonnets, whereas good critical examinations of them as poetry have 
. been few. An interpretation of the sonnets through a study of their themes and complex 
metaphors will provide help in interpreting the plays. 


---------- V:1, January 1964. 


179. Johnson, Geoffrey. Louis MacNeice, 1907-1963, pp. 15-17. Pessimistic in 
philosophy and journalistic in style, MacNeice is "the magpie assembler of glittering 
phrases." His poetry is influenced by Dylan Thomas, whom MacNeice in turn influ- 
enced i in the. techniques of radio drama. | ` 


180. Davies, M. Bryn. A Few Thoughts About MILK WOOD, pp. 41-44, Contrary 
to Kenneth Tynan’s contention that Dylan Thomas's Under Milk Wood is a “tumult of 
living," the play mirrors Thomas's obsession with death. Therefore Thomas is not in the 
same tradition as Brendan Behan, John Millington Synge, and Sean O'Casey. 


----- V:2, July 1964. 
181. Muir, Kenneth. Shakespeare and the Actors, pp. 17-29. Because of laws prohibit- 
ing certain types of oaths, and due to alterations in the prompt books to conform to the 
memories of some actors, Shakespeare's plays underwent various changes in the begin- 
ning of the 17th century. After the Restoration his plays were further adapted to suit 
the tastes of the audiences, and in the 250 years between 1640 and 1890 there was not 
a single Shakespearean production which was not “a travesty of the original" Between 
the wars (1919-1939), and chiefly through the efforts of Harley Granville-Barker, 
accurate productions of the plays were presented, although recent producers have again 
resorted to adaptations and condensations. 


182. Humphreys, Arthur. The Poetry of HAMLET, pp. 37-48. Through the "'sticho- 
mithic virtuosity” of the dialogue, the "subtle and suggestive" imagery, and the balance 
of the romantic and historical styles, the language of Ham. organically unites "thought 
and feeling" and serves as “a metaphor of the whole play." 


183. Mukherjee, Sujit K. Aunt Edna's Favorite Nephew: Or, A Short View of the 
Nature and Function of a Popular Playwright, pp. 49-54. In his "Preface" to Collected 
Plays (1953), Terrence Rattigan stated that he had always written for Aunt Edna. 
Rattigan’s popularity can thus be explained by the “precision with which he has always 
gauged audience-reaction," and his three groups `of plays—Pleasant, Portrait, and 
Unpleasant— "could almost be treated as sociological tracts." 
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——————, VLI, January 1965. 

184. Johnson, Geoffrey. English Poetry Today, pp. 30-35. "The present chaos in 
artistic standards" can be traced to the Eliot-Pound "myth" imposed upon the public 
for the last 30 years. Like many of the "poets" of today, they were not “creators” 
but "critics." Also, the materialistic standards of present day publishers discriminate 
against un-established authors. 


—— ———, УІ:2, July 1965. 

185. Kakar, H. S. George Eliots Treatment of Paim and Suffering, pp. 40-45. In 
proceeding from the initial pain, through prolonged suffering, and ultimately towards 
final redemption, Eliot provides an almost complete “case-history” of her tragic victims. 


186. Maniar, U. M. The Immortal Mr. Collins, pp. 46-48. In his fatuousness and fool- 
ishness Jane Austen's Mr. Collins (Pride and Prejudice) takes his place among the 
immortal comic characters of Shakespeare and Dickens. 


187. Sr. Cleopatra. MOBY DICK: An Interpretation, pp. 49-54. Melville's Moby Dick 
symbolizes God in his vanquishing of the “ungodly, godlike man" (Ahab). As creator, 
preserver, and destroyer the white whale combines the powers of Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, as well as being representative of the Christian God. 





» VII:1, January 1966. 


188. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. The Age of English Tragedy, pp. 19-26. The great age of 
English drama is a composite of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. While Greek 
tragedy was "essentially fatalistic," tragedy in the plays of this era “is much more a 
matter of free, but wrong-headed choice." Besides Shakespeare, the age also. numbers 
Christopher Marlowe, John Webster, Cyril Tourneur, and Thomas Middleton among its 
tragedians. 


189. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. John Arden and the Avant-garde in English Drama, pp. 
41-51. Arden is the most appealing playwright of the English stage in the 1960's. 
Working within the English tradition, Arden “is out to demonstrate a moral purpose in 
his plays." 


190. Wesly, B. C. Rudyard Kipling and India, pp. 52-60. A firm believer in the 
British "civilising" of India, Kipling incorporated his chauvinism in his writing, chiefly 
in Kim, "perhaps his best novel." 


191. Hawthorne, Manning. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES and Hawthorne’s 
Family History, pp. 61-66. Of all his works, this novel depends most on the history and 
legends of the Hawthorne family. Most of the characters in the novel have historical 
prototypes, and even the house itself was owned by one of Hawthorne's ancestors. 
—John J. Seydow 


LITERARY REVIEW, УШ:4, Summer 1965, 


192. Pacey, Desmond. The Canadian Imagination, pp. 437-444. Canadian poets, over- 
whelmed by the majestic massiveness of their landscape, have tended to speak in paradox 
of glory and terror, while the prose writers, for the most part, have been satirists or 
regionalists. Lack of national polarity has existed. Lately, however, the friction between 
the English and French may have stimulated the Canadian imagination to the extent 
‘that its literature will penetrate the paradoxes of its natural grandeur as well as the core 
of its spirit. 
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—— —, ГХ:4, Summer 1966. 


193. Wallace, Emily Mitchell William Carlos Williams’ Bibliography, pp. ` 501-512; 
Despite the charge that he was prodigal of his great gifts, Williams channeled his 
energies to the fullest use of his genius as a poet. The 500 pages of his bibliography 
(Emily M. Wallace, A BibHography of William Carlos Williams, Wesleyan University 
Press, 1966) include more than 50 books and pamphlets, 600 entries of first publicatiori 
in periodicals, 90 books to which he made contribution, and more than 150 poems not 
in major collections. Poems dominate the bibliography by sheer force of numbers and 
most of the prose is about poetry. The size of the bibliography indicates that Williams 
believed in writing whenever he could steal time from being "a good first line doctor." 


194, Ridlon, Harold G. Salvation Through Total Recall: The Poetry of John Holmes, 
pp. 513-528. For Holmes, artistic salvation came partly through "total recall" of 
myriad details arranged in dramatic form and partly through retention of recurring 
themes treated with a detachment that made for high comedy. His last book, The 
Fortune Teller (1961), is at once his most self-revealing and his most comic. 


----- X:1, Autumn 1966. 


195. Angoff, Charles. Reflections Upon Aspects of American Literature, pp. 547. 
The aspects are Sinclair Lewis; Adultery; The Ph.D. in English; Ethnic Literature; 
Writers and their Wives; The Quality of Failure; American Literature in Germany and 
in The Rest of Europe; Academic Obtuseness; Critics; Sherwood Anderson; Theodore 
Dreiser; and Love. 


---------, X:2, Winter 1966-1967. 


196. Lupan, Radu. The Old Man and the World, pp. 159-165. Ernest ПЕЕ 3 
legend, not his works, established him as a great writer. Stripped, of the legend, ће 
works now face a new appraisal, and the writer must at last face his contemporaries. 
Some feel that he left them in “this nervous wasteland of a world, which he never really 
tried to change." Although a superb craftsman, he lacked the "literary expression” 
which presupposes a more complex artistic phenomenon. His vision of the human 
condition was generally simplified and only intuitively profound. All roads led back to 
himself and his own limited obsessions. Т 


---------- XI:1, Autumn 1967. 


197. Angoff, Charles. The Mystique of THE SMART SET, pp. 49-60. When Burton 
Rascoe and Groff Conklin brought out their Smart Set Anthology in 1934, few copies 
of the magazine were available, but the legend kept growing that the Smart Set (1900- 
1930) had somehow achieved a mystique of its own and had assumed a strange historic 
importance. William Huntington Wright, editor of the magazine in 1913 and 1914 
before Nathan and Mencken took over, in less than two years created a superior 
periodical. It gave, in some cases, first American publication to important writers such 
as D. H. Lawrence, Max Beerbohm, Ezra Pound, Robinson Jeffers, Joseph .Conrad, 
William Butler Yeats, George Moore, and Robert Bridges. A new anthology, The Smart 
Set: A History and Anthology, was compiled by Carl R. Dolmetsch. 

—Dorothy A. Wiseheart 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, XVE3-4, 1966. 


198. Gordon, David. The Son and the Father: Patterns of Response to Conflict. т 
Hemingway’s Fiction, pp. 122-138. Hemingway (ог his hero), prevented by guilt from 
direct gratification of sexual and aggressive impulses, achieved gratification indirectly 
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by recasting his motives into forms that demonstrate moral superiority. Hemingway's 
books record the defensive maneuvers prompted by the underlying conflict or Oedipal 
rivalry between father and son, particularly the aggressiveness of the son. These uncon- 
scious patterns of response.to conflict, e.g., rejection of women, identification with the 
victim, the hero as victim of his own projected aggression, castration, and death, range 
throughout Hemingway's stories, shaping characterization, structure, tone, and style. 


199. Chickering, Howell D., Jr. Robert Frost, Romantic Humorist, pp. 139-150. Frost’s 
egotism or narcissism, reflected in his self-image, is ambiguous, expressing commitment, 
attraction, acceptance, and disengagement, detachment, denial or serious joking. 
Basically formed early in his career, this image helps explain the nature of his humor, 
the terror he evokes in some of his poems, his lyrical projection into nature, and the 
curious decorum of his pastorals. 


200. Lanham, Richard A. Chaucer’s Clerk's Tale: The Poem Not the Myth, pp. 157- 
165. Chaucer, unlike Boccaccio, clouds the ethical issues suggested by the myth of 
patient Griselda. The clerk’s story provides no clear solution of the puzzle of character 
motivation or of the ethical problem of authority. It is not merely about a sadist and 
masochist; it is also about the narrator, the clerk, who responds to the story and the 
jibes of the Wife of Bath. Such is the whole poem. Psychoanalysis can only explain 
the “real” motives of the characters and the poem’s initial appeal, not the ethical intent 
of the poem by means of which Chaucer has represented in art his original source. 
However, psychoanalysis’can explain the therapeutic effect of this poem on its audience. 


201. Park, William. Fathers and Sons—HUMPHRY CLINKER, pp. 166-174. Extent 
in Smollett’s Humphry Clinker is the unconscious quest of son for father and father 
for.son.: On the success of this archetypal quest depends the fulfillment of all the desires 
of the Bramble family. The psychological complications that it generates form a pattern 
of images (water, stench, and excrement) and motifs that prepare the reader for the 
conclusion, the revelation that Clinker is Bramble's love-begotten child. 


202. Weiner, S. Ronald. The Chord of Self: Tennyson's MAUD, pp. 175-183. Anal- 
ysis of the hero of Tennyson's Maud proves him to be psychotic. The hero's personality 
is affected early by a trauma, the suicide of his father. This experience results in self- 
conflict, his fascination with and repulsion by love, a desire for emotional commitment, 
and a strong sense of guilt. This ambivalence is simply the result of the father's death, 
which occurred at the worst possible time in his son's life, during the phase of Oedipal 
development when it is quite normal for the male child unconsciously to hate his father 
and to wish dead the rival for the mother's affections. Evidence in the poem— Maud 
is a mother symbol, Maud's brother is a father symbol, love is related to death, the 
hero’s guilt and madness—bears out the truth of this interpretation. 


203. Corsa Helen. Is This a Mannes Herte? pp. 184-191. The swoon in Chaucer's 
Troilus and Criseyde. (10.92) just before Troilus beds with Criseyde requires interpre- 
tation. It is not in Boccaccio, Chaucer's source. Chaucer had to make the change in 
order to satisfy the unconscious Oedipal compulsions of his hero. Pandarus is in effect 
Troilus’s substitute father; and as Criseyde zssumes a motherly role, her betrayal of 
Troilus becomes ‘inevitable, being the primal infidelity. Creating a kind of Oedipal 
triangle, Chaucer must have felt psychologically tight about making his hero faint 
before sexual consummation. Troilus is portrayed as regressing to the infantile state 
` which fights any change of the primal relationship. i 
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204. Manheim, Leonard F. -Toward a Psychoanalytic Theory of Literature, pp. 192-197. 
Psychoanalytic criticism is not mere symbol hunting or reductive in the sense of equating 
art with abnormality or the pathological state known as neurosis. The constructive att 
impulse is best explained by present-day ego psychology which postulates ego strength 
or energy, ego mastery over the instinctive and conflicting forces in the psyche, The 
creative ego permits material from the unconscious to enter into. ће consciousness’ and 
to be used for the production of attractive works of art. The art thus demonstrates the 
ego mastery of the creative artist. — : 


205. Bryer, Jackson R. A Psychiatrist Reviews TENDER IS THE NIGHT, pp. 198- 
199. An anonymous review of Fitzgerald’s Tender Is the Night in the Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease, LXXXII, July 1935, 115-117, testifies to the acuteness 
of the novelist’s psychological insights, pun his understanding of the motivations 
for Dick Diver's disintegration. 

—Martin Kallich 


LOUISIANA STUDIES, VI:2, Summer 1967. - 
206. Dethloff, Henry C. Paddlewheels and Pioneers on Red River, 1815-1915, and the 
Reminiscences of Captain M. L. Scovell, pp. 91-134. [The reminiscences of the Red 


River riverboat captain Matthew Legrand Scovell аге: reproduced.] 
2 рашы ыы У 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXXV:2, 1966. | 


207. Jones, Alison. DANIEL and AZARIAS : as Evidence for the Oral-Formulaic 
Character of Old English Poetry, pp. 95-102. The formulaic nature of Old English poetry 
is well established, but clear evidence for its being oral has been scarcer. These two 
poems provide such evidence. Their similarities argue a common source and their 
differences are better explained by oral than written composition. 


208. Mills, M. A Note on SIR LAUNFAL 733-744, pp. 122-124. These lines may be 
traced in part to the obvious narrative sources of Chestre’s romance, but the anomalous 
mention of the knight’s armor is an intrusion from other source material that was in the 
poet's: mind from other work he had done or was doing. Thus his “most random . 
pieces of borrowing һауе... subliminal justification” — 


MID-AMERICA, XLVI, April 1 1965. 


209. Pollack, Norman. Ignatius Donnelly on Human Rights: A Stady of Two Novels, 
pp. 94-112. Critics who argue that Populism was anti-Semitic have too precipitately 
and too myopically used Donnelly’s Caesar’s Columm to support their case, by referring 
only to isolated passages from it. Donnelly did not represent the Populist Movement; 
where obvious anti-Semitism occurs in his writing, he represents only himself. ‘In 
Doctor Huguet (1891) and ‘The GoMen Bottle (1892), however, his ideas argue against 
anti-Semitism; his dream in both novels is of thé affirmation of man: Negro, White, 

Christian, or Jew. Far from being fascistic, these novels are ; philo-Semitic. ' 
" —Robert N. Clark 


MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES: JOURNAL, уш, Fall 1966. 


210. Zanger, Jules. Literary Dialect and Social Change, pp. 40-48. The shift in Negro 
literary dialect from “Guinee” to “plantation” in the second quarter of the 19th century 
suggests. something of the. way in which literary and social change impinge on one 
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- &iother. Тһе “Guinee” dialect, which projects the Negro as a child, gives way to 
*plantation" dialect which "functions to humanize him, to socialize him," but at the 
same time makes him "less dignified, more contemptible.” The supplanting dialect, 
which was transmitted chiefly through the black-faced minstrel, at once helped create and 


reinforce the new image of the Negro as a comic and irresponsible figure, with none 
of the pathos often found i in the “Guinee” speaking character. - 


211. ‘Tarr, Joel A. Goldfinger, the Gold Саланы; and the Populists, D». 49.52. 
Ian Fleming's Goldfinger bears some striking similarities to the “Goldbug” villain of 
Populist fiction. Perhaps this results from tlie fact that the two eras that produced 
them are marked by political and. social: tensions that demand the emergence. of a 


scapegoat 


212. Fulweiler, Howard №. ot Time л the River: SAncesiril. Noten" vs. Inhérited 
Guilt. in Cables BELLES DEMOISELLES PLANTATION, pp. 53-59. In the local 
color sketch, Belles Demoiselles Plantation, George Washington Cable fuses romantic 
theme and realistic technique. A close reading of the work shows Cable to be more than 
meray an intelligent social critic or a quat romancer. б. шу : | 


-—— Уша, Spring 1967. "D 
213. Joost, Nicholas; THE DIAL, THE LITTLE REVIEW, and the New Movement, 
pp. 44-59. The contest between The Dial and The Little Review to see which could 
acquire the largest stable of promising and/or notorious. writers reflects the acceptance 
of works. ОЁ art .“‘radically. different from those traditionally brought into American 
homes—an acceptance that argues.a fundamental change in. attitudes нна those 
toward art and letters"  . . > a PET 


214. Córrigan, Robert A. The Artist as Censor: J. P. Donleavy and THE GINGER 
MAN, pp. 61-72. The revisions made by Donleavy in The Ginger Man to make it 
acceptable for publication in the United States conform to what Alfred Kinsey defines 
as acceptable sexual practices for. grade-school educated Americans, Since the readers. 
of the novel are Tikely to be better educated and, therefore, more experimental in their 
sexual behavior, the revised edition is “аңдар by. the strictures of the dici {уре | of 
society its author originally sought to ridicule.” por ND Ace MESE age cy 
215. Ward, Robert J. Enrope in American Historical Romances, 1890-1910, pp. 90-97. 
[A survey of the general Characteristics of historical romances written by. American 
authors appearing in | the United States between 1890-1910.) 

—Louisé Duus 


MIDWEST QUARTERLY, упы, Summer 1966. 


216.. McCarthy, Paul Symbolic Elements in WHITE JACKET, pp. 309-325. In White 
Jacket, the most substantial symbols are the ship “Neversink,” the sailor, апа the narra- 
tor. The. symbolic elements dominate the novel, give it unity, and anticipate the: tech- 
nique of Moby Dick. They form a microcosm illustrating. the theme that - evil and 
injustice abound in ‘the world. 


217. Fraser, John. THE TURN OF THE SCREW Again, pp. 327-335. The Gover- 
ness's peculiarly American consciousness and conduct are noteworthy. She is energetic, 
"independent; decisive, and self-reliant. Her power to act is increased by the crisis she 
faces. Her American consciousness reveals a conflict between an acknowledgment: ‘of 
thé immensé. power of evil and a belief in the possibly immense goodness of human 
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nature. This conflict is partially resolved by the Governess's realization that evil is 
merely one part of the wide human spectrum. 


218. Tuttleton, James W. Leisure, Wealth and Luxury: Edith Wharton's Old New 
York, pp. 337-352. Wharton used wealth as an “ideograph,” as a a means of ‘creating 
novels of manners about New York society. She showed how wealth, or the lack of it, 
affects the very quality of personality and society. She revealed how much of the old 
society was deeply immersed in the materialism usually attributed to the nouveaux 
riches. 


219. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Eo as Novelist: Pamela Moore, pp. 355-365. 
Moore passes harsh judgment on the adult world. Chocolates for Breakfast depicts the 
world as all wrong because of the parents, and the faults of the children are düe to 
heredity. Her later novels are not quite so adolescent in theme. 


220. Shear, Walter. Cultural Conflict in THE ASSISTANT, pp. 367-380. Malamud's 
novel is primarily concerned with the conflicts between the Jewish heritage of ancient 
wisdom and tradition and the American environment of practicality and success. The 
American dream of success is a nightmare that plagues the main characters. Yet they 
retain a sketchy knowledge of older wisdom and values that both confuses ana comforts 
them in their nightmare. 


221. Michaelson, L. W. The Literature of “Acedia,” pp. 381-387. “Acedia,” a 
paralyzing apathy of the.will, is a dominant theme in modern literature. This literature 
reveals an overwhelming rejection of mercantile values and a resulting vacuum which 
leaves the characters in limbo. Divesting themselves of old values, they can construct 
little or no meaning for life. 


— — — —, МШЕ1, Autumn 1966. 


222. Groman, George L. W. A. White's Political Fiction: A Study in Emerging Pro- 
gressivism, pp. 79-93. From The Real Issue (1896) to In The Heart of a Fool (1918) 
White’s political fiction was conservative in tone. He distrusted reformers and rejected 
governmental action to improve society. His stories and characters stress that only 
аге personal reform can the political and social evils of America be eradicated. 
sobat J. Ward 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXVIII:1, March 1967. 


223. Moorman, Charles. The Essential Paganism of BEOWULF, pp. 3-18. Although 
tinged with Christianity, the poem differs from thoroughly Christian poems of its period 
in subject, “narrative line," and tone. Its major theme of man's determined but futile 
struggle against a malevolent environment, its reflection of a code of loyalty to lord and 
kin, its glorification of prowess and courage, and its advocacy of rightful succession 
suggest that the nominally Christian poet was imbued with mythological pessimism rather 
than Christian hope. 


224. Hapgood, Robert. Portia and THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: The Gentle 
Bond, pp. 19-32. In the pound-of-flesh trial, the casket-choice, and the ring-trick, 
Portia shows her devotion to the law and her ability to make exceptions in keeping with 
the spirit of the law. If Shakespeare used The Jew as his source, he changed the inscrip- 
tion on the lead casket and interpolated the Jessica story to accord with the spirit of 
the original. 
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225. Finkelpearl, Philip J. “Wit” in Francis Beaumont’s Poems, рр. 33-44. Some- 
times Beaumont writes as if obsessed by verbal extravagances. In his epistles to Jonson 
he first vacillates in favoring urban or rustic wit; then he realizes that true wit lies in 
tolerance and an appreciation of virtue. Rejecting false wit, he rejects false rhetoric, 
so that he foreshadows the view of the later 17th century. . 


226. Foster, Steven. The Gestalt Configurations of Wallace Stevens, pp. 60-76. Stevens 
was influenced by lmagist poetry and by Impressionist and Cubist painting. The 
environmental elements to which he responds and the terms of his responses reflect 
Gestalt principles, e.g., the dominance of the whole over the parts, the interaction of 
figure and background, the fixed forms of reality, the tendency of the mind to complete 
what it experiences, and the endurable fact of perception. In The Bouquet these prin- 
ciples are evinced to the full. 


227. Torrance, Robert M. Modes of Being and Time in the World of GODOT, pp. 
77-95. Samuel Beckett's essay on Proust elucidates the two groups of characters in 
Godot. Didi and Gogo represent the mode of habit-waiting-boredom, i.e., timelessness; 
Pozzo and Lucky, that of man's retrogression and meaningless suffering, і.е., history. 
Although the similarities between the acts suggest perpetual repetitions, at the, end Didi 
has learned to identify unreality. Asking the maximum question, Godot is a reductio 
ad absurdum of subjectivism. 


—— —-, XXVIIE2, June 1967. 


228. Burckhardt, Sigurd. *I Am But Shadow of Myself”: Ceremony and Design in 
1 HENRY VI, pp. 139-158. The episode in which Talbot confronts the Countess of 
Auvergne (Lii) sets the new, dramatic ways of life and lariguage against the old 
ceremonious ways. Because the real world of plots and hidden purposes will dominate 
the ideal world of harmony dependent on submission to authority, Talbot “wins over” 
the ‘Countess. Similarly, England will “win over” other nations in an ever-widening 
union. 


229. Brownstein, Rachel Mayer. Byron’s DON JUAN: Some Reasons for the Rhymes, 
pp. 177-191. The poet sports with the octave form, whose rigidity is a reminder that 
convention is part of life. He uses outrageous rhymes to show that words are things. 
Although words fail as communication (lovers merely sigh), the poet keeps on using 
them to make—and to belittle—poetry. 


230. Sonstroem, David. Making Earnest of Game: G. M. Hopkins and Nonsense 
Poetry, pp. 192-206. Although he uses double meanings, forced rhymes, lists, and puns, 
as Edward Lear does, Hopkins is not a nonsense poet because of his purpose. He 
emphasizes sound, but in the sense which follows he looks for manifestations of God 
as if by divination. Equating poetic and religious inspiration, Hopkins writes for Christ 
as critic. 


231. Churchill, Thomas. The Trouble with BRIDESHEAD REVISITED, pp. 213-228. 
Here Evelyn Waugh’s “ornamental language” and “presumptuously large” theme mark 
his decline as a novelist. Abandoning a humanizing detachment, he cannot control 
scenes, and his tone wavers as he commends the nursery morality which he formerly 
ridiculed. The change in Charles Ryder's attitude toward country houses is like the 
change. іп Waugh: Charles finally sees Brideshead as a symbol. For Waugh it is a 
symbol not only of Catholicism but of the loss of his literary excellence. 
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232. Bickerton, Derek. . Modes of Interior Monologue: A Formal Definition, pp. 229- 
239. A novelist reports inner speech as he reports spoken language: soliloquy, in direct 
speech; omniscient description, in indirect speech; indirect interior monologue, in free 
indirect speech; and direct interior monologue, in free diréct.speech. These modes may 
appear in juxtaposition, but they- are Eau having preceded the literary convention 
which they Hoppe 

— Martha Seabrook 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LXI:4, October 1966. 
233. Gray, Bennison. The Lesson of Leo Spitzer, pp. 547-55. Throughout fifty years 
of literary contribution, Spitzer devoted much of his effort to the problem of style. The 
result of his labor was not notably successful, for in attempting to point out the specific 
quality of a style, Spitzer became involved in circular argument, deriving the style from 
the subject of the work itself.. In rs he did not succeed in анаша structure 
from content. 


234. Miles, Leland. The DIALOGUE OF COMFORT and More's Execution: Some 
Comments on Literary Purpose, pp. 556-560. Although Sir Thomas More might have 
written A Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation either as a means of preparing Tudor 
Catholics for imminent persecution or as a comfort to his own family, it is more likely 
that it served primarily as a source of strength for himself. Tortured by the fear of 
terrible death by disembowelment or by decapitation, More obviously sought to prepare 
himself for the worst through constant references to painful death. If the reports of 
early biographers can be accepted, his attitude on the scaffold was one of composure. 


235. Steadman, John M. “Magnific Titles”: Satan's Rhetoric and the Argument of 
Nobility, pp. 561-571. In both prose and poetry Milton utilizes the argument of nobility 
based on title, stressing it particularly in Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. Here the 
proponent for the ‘assumption of nobility is Satan, who argues from specious premises. 
The Messiah, on the contrary, the true claimant to divine nobility, sichews titles as 
“ ‘the people's servant.’ ” 


236. Cecil, C. D. Delicate and Indeficate Pens in Restoration Comedy, рр. 572-578. 
A close look at Restoration wit shows that punning. had not fallen into disrepute, as 
superficial acquaintance might suggest. Although its popularity was on the wane, it was 
still generally intellectually appealing. The homonymic pun gave way to that in which 
the ambiguity was marked by a fine degree of "pertinence and delicacy." 'The bawdy 
pun was usually relegated to the coarse or evil-minded characters, decorum requiring 
that ribaldry be satisfactorily achieved without blatant indelicacies: "les sales équiv- 
oques" were more effective than the "paroles obscénes.” 


237. Harrold, William E. Keats’s LAMIA and Peacock’s RHODODAPHNE, pp. 580- 
584. The similarities of characterization, setting, and theme in Lamia (1819) and 
Rhododaphne (1818) make it quite credible that Keats was strongly influenced by 
Peacock’s poem, perhaps having even read it in Ms form late i in 1817 at the Shelleys’. 
Shelleys'. 


238. Walker, І. М. The “Legitimate Sources" of Terror in THE FALL OF THE 
HOUSE OF USHER, pp. 585-592. The source of terror is as Poe says, “of the soul,” 
not from some supernatural or "German" contrivance. Physically and mentally ill in 
part from the noxious tarn vapors, Roderick Usher literally dies from his self-induced 
fright, the stalking Madeline only a figment of his deranged mind. The narrator, sus- 
ceptive to the depressing atmosphere and overwhelmed by Roderick’s terror, believes 
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he, too, sees a resurrected Madeline. Poe’s skillfully unified tale is a study in derange- 
ment іп” which the terror is purely psychological 
А ; —Charles К. Andrews 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES JOURNAL,. XV:1, PNE 1967. 


239. Huws, Daniel Ancient National Airs of Gwent and Morganwg, рр. 31-54. 
Ancient National Airs of Gwent and Morganwg (1844), the first collection of Welsh 
"folk-songs" published before the 20th century, underwent considerable editing before 
publication, as indicated by correspondence and comparison of both Mss and the 
published versions. Although Maria Jane Williams of Aberpergwm, the collector and 
editor, may have changed some of the. music, she definitely arranged for the. poet 
Taliesin ab Iolo, primarily, to “correct”: the words of about 30 of the total of 43 songs. 


ышы алан ‘Series II, Number 27, [Summer 1967]. 
240. Hone RACIO UMS тез Part XXVIL Items 125730 to 
12739C, pp. 245-292. . | А 

— Robert T. Knighton 


NEW LEFT REVIEW, No. 43, May-June 1967. ` 


241. Tynyanov, J. The: Notion of ‘Construction, pp. 75-78. In Шашу art the relation- 
ship between the principle of construction, and the. material .(words) is dynamic, not 
static. Words achieve dynamism not in their reunion or fusion but in their inaction. 
Consequently, the concept of unity is dynamic, pertaining to this unique relationship 
between a single enn constructive principle and КЕ particular materjal in any 
literary work. ote TEE Кн ма Pe 
| | КОО figs at te A — Duane Schneider 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW, January 4, 1959, 
242. Lynn, Kenneth S. “А Кетопас Hero on the Road Once More (rev.-art., Jack 
Kerouac, The Dharma Bums), p. 7. If Kerouac’s hero had any politics, he would be an 
anarchist, like John Dos Passos’s Vag, but the class consciousness of the 30’s has been 
replaced by political apathy in {һе 508. Kerouac’s strength lies in an intensity: of 


description reminiscent of Thomas Wolfe, but the: attempt -to find the answer in Zen 
Buddhism кайа only in a further: emphasis on the eet notin a coherent Philosophy. 


en, January 18, 1959. et ' 

243. Dolbier, Maurice. A EET I EA tee te Жайды Б: 2. On her first visit 
to America, the Baroness Blixen (Isak Dinesèn). expressed gratitude to this country, 
where her Seven Gothic Tales had been published after being rejected in Denmark. 
She named Out of Africa as her personal favorite, discussed her plan to complete a 
novel entitled Albonbocani, and explained that she wrote in English because it had been 
the European language she had тош during. her twenty ан in Africa. | 


———_‚Ееһешлгу 1, 1959, 


244. Chamberlain, John. Е. Е. Cummings: The Lyric Rebel in Love with Life (rev.-art., 
Charles Norman, The Magic-Maker), p. 1. Like the poet-hero of Pasternak’s Dr. 
Zhivago, Cummings has always wished to reject the. future-oriented abstractions .of 
modern bureaucracy for the sensuous life of the present. Norman's "excellent study" 
serves as a reminder that Cummings was a joyful and positive rebel, that his talent 
was chiefly lyrical, that his background was intellectual, and that this rebel of the 20's 
has come to be widely admired even though he now seems to have few. poetic imitators. 
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245. Dolbier, Maurice. A Porch on Fire Island, a Hill in Mysore, p. 2. In an interview 
the Indian author R. K. Narayan stated that the English novel after Conrad. is little 
known in India and that except for Whitman, American poets remain unknown there. 
He named Steinbeck as the most popular American novelist in India, but insisted that 
O. Henry was by far the most widely known American writer, 


, August 16, 1959. 


246. Uris, Leon. What One Writer Likes—And Doesn't, p. 2, 11. [Uris believes that 
his love of the Marine Corps as expressed in Battle Cry helped.reverse the trend of anti- 
military fiction after World War П. He disapproves of writers who imitate Hemingway 
and takes special pleasure in the work of Max Schulman and Harry Golden.] 


--------- August 23, 1959. 

247. Rosenberger, Coleman. Many-Sided Tale of a Man Trapped, a Town Revealed 
(геу.-агі, Robert Penn Warren, The Cave), p. 1. Nearly a century separates the 
contemporary scene of Warren's The Cave from that of its predecessor, Band of Angels, 
but the themes of the search for identity, the elusive shape of truth, and the meaning 
of bondage and freedom are common to both novels. Although The Cave is concerned 
with the single, secret self, the author explores the characters in terms of pairs. 


, August 30, 1959. 


248. Winston, Richard. The Great GOLDEN BOUGH in New Guise for Moderns 
(rev.-art., Sir James George Frazer, Yhe New Golden Bough, ed. Theodore H. Gaster), 
pp. 1, 11. Since such writers as T. S. Eliot, Robert Graves, Henry Treece, and Mary 
Renault have been attracted to the mythology of The Golden Bough, it is significant 
that the editor of a new abridgment challenges few of Frazer's factual statements, while 
arguing against most of Frazer's conclusions. This abridgment includes references to 
sources, whereas Frazer's abridgment of 1922 did not. 


249. De Vries, Peter. What's All That About Commuters?, p. 2. To the critics who 
continue to state that Peter De Vries writes about the suburbs and commuters, he points 
out that none of the characters commute in Comfort Me With Apples, The Mackerel 
Plaza, or The Tents of Wickedness. 


--------- September 6, 1959. 


250. Lynn, Kenneth. That Controversial Artist, James Gould Cozzens (rev.-art., Fred- 
erick Bracher, The Novels of James Gould Cozzens), p. 1, 11. Cozzens was not men- 
tioned in the Literary History of the United States (1948), and when he received the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1949 for Guard of Honor, it was considered by the establishment as 
an insult to Mailer's The Naked and the Dead. Then DeVoto praised Cozzen's tradi- 
tional technique by condemning the work of Faulkner. Thus the appearance of By Love 
Possessed was the occasion for moral and literary theorizing, not for reviews of the 
book. The conservative heroes of Cozzens's later novels lack warmth, but the earljer 
novels of distintegration deserve reconsideration. 


i 


------> October 11, 1959. 


251. Miller, Perry. A Friendly Restoration of William Dean Howells (rev.-art., Va 
Wyck Brooks, Howells: His Life and Works), p. 1. The once stringent Van Wyck 
Brooks, who denounced the "artistic bankruptcy" of Howells in 1918, now makes a hero 
of this gentle, conscientious, often tedious author in a study which disregards recent 
scholarship. Unlike James, Howells does not seem to be in for a “revival.” 
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252. Lewis, К. W. B. Baffiing, Perverse, Demonic, Original (rev.-art, James Purdy, 
Malcolm), p. 5. Malcolm can be placed in ће comic-picaresque tradition to which 
Anglo-American fiction has returned, and Purdy belongs in the company of Saul Bellow 
and Ralph Ellison. Malcolm is a familiar American hero, for, like Melville's Billy Budd, 
he is a helpless, godlike young man who is the object of-a constant and furious yearning 
that brings both inspiration and disaster. 


—— — —-, November 15, 1959, 


253. Lemay, Harding. fua e na ыы Mp qe pis MERO САРО 
(rev.-art, William Faulkner, The Mansion), pp. 1, 14. This novel can be read inde- 
pendently, but to gain its full meaning requires some knowledge of The Hamlet and 
The Town. The new book has less imo and vitality but contains a compensating 
warmth of sympathy. 


-————À, Jansary 10, 1960. 

254, Chew, Samuel C. Revealing Letters of а Wayward Poet (rev.-art., The Swinburne 
Letters, Vols. I and П, ed. Cecil Y. Lang), p. 3. The single volume of Swinburne's 
letters edited by Edmund Gosse and T. J. Wise should be replaced by Lang’s edition, 
which is projected at six or seven volumes, meticulously edited, and not hampered 
by reticence. The first two volumes reveal Swinburne's sharp but seldom profound 
response to contemporary affairs, provide little discussion of his own poetry, and allude 
continuously to the writings of the Marquis de Sade. Some letters to Swinburne are 
included, as well as letters сеш Swinburne (notably a fine one by the American 
poet Bayard Taylor). 


--------, February 14, 1960. 
255. Lewis, R. W. B. Golding's Original, Searching Novel (rev.-art., William ‘Golding, 
Free Fall), p. 5. In England there is some resistance to Golding’s novels because they 
lack the unplanned disorders of the traditional chronicle novel, but American readers 
have been more responsive to these overtly strategic and symbolic works. Thus Gold- 
ing's technique and reputation are similar to Conrad's. Free Fall is not derivative, but 
its thematic concern with man’s alternation between the world of “statistical probability” 
and the world of “sin and remorse” places it within the modern fictional tradition. 
—Scott Byrd 


OXFORD REVIEW, No. 4, Hilary 1967. 


256. Harding, D. W. The Notion of “Escape” in Fiction and Entertainment, pp. 23-32. 
There are three psychological processes which operate in escapist activities: the change 
from one to another compensatory pursuit; the welcoming of regressive pursuits which 
fall below one's usual standards; and the pursuit of an emotional state.. Therefore a 
particular literary work cannot be called escapist without ды ы to the function: it 
рыи TONA given раю oma ques ee : 

—A. G. Newell 


PMLA, LXXXIES5, October 1967. 


257. Kott, Jan. Hamlet and Orestes, pp. 303-313. Although Shakespeare knew no 
Greek tragedies, it is useful to compare his Ham. to the earlier plays since all tragedies 
are based on myths. A prédiction of the future (forecast) plays an important part in 
both Greek and Elizabethan tragedy, as does the "principle of retardation." Hamlet 
hesitates, like the Greek heroes, not because of his character, but because of the 
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impossible choice destiny has. placed before him.. The motifs of madness and the death 
of kings also link these plays. 


258. Pattison, Joseph C. Point of View in Hawthorne, pp. 363-369. Hawthorne 
warned his readers that they must interpret his stories from "precisely the proper point 
of view" lest they seem nonsense. This point of view is that of the dream. Hawthorne 
considered the artist to be a conscious dreamer who creates tales which have the same 
logic and lack of logic one finds in dreams. Not only are dreams common in the 
stories and novels, but only the logic of the dream can explain certain happenings in 
the stories. 


259. Willett, Ralph W. Nelson and Vere: Hero and Victim in BILLY BUDD, SAILOR, 
pp. 370-376. The ironies in this story can be best appreciated by examining the various 
sea captains in Melville’s other works, and particularly his attitude toward Lord 
Nelson. Melville came to admire Nelson more and more, and wished to contrast the 
heroic Nelson to the prudent but rash Vere. The contrast was further clarified in his 
revisions of.the story. Melville's concept of Nelson is idi close to Thomas 
Carlyle's statements about the hero. 


260. Greenfield, Stanley B. Grammar and Meaning in Poetry, pp. 377-387. The many 
claims recently made for the validity of a linguistic (grammar and syntax-oriented) 
approach to the interpretation of poetry must not be completely accepted. As analyses 
of Beowulf and poems by Shakespeare, Yeats, and Larkin show, the linguistic approach 
has a certain validity, but tends to ignore "lexical and contextual meanings” 


261. Gifford, William. Time and Place in Donne’s бааа, рр. 388-398. It is prob- 
able that Donne's published sermons contain the very words that he preached. A study 
of the time and place of the delivery of two sermons suggests that further investigation 
of the backgrounds would give further insight into the sermons themselves and into . 
Donne's mind. The April 1621 Whitehall sermon, for instance, was given during the 
Francis Bacon bribery controversy; the April 1622 Spital sermon was particularly 
adapted to its audience of aldermen and charity children. 


262. Ayers, Robert W. ROBINSON CRUSOE: “Allusive Allegorick Hind p . 399- 
407. Defoe's Crusoe novels take their meaning and structure from their parallela and 
allusions to the Bible and Puritan theology. Crusoe's father is equated with God, his 
son's leaving home to the prodigal son and to Adam leaving paradise. Crusoe's 
wandering is caused by dissatisfaction with his, state of life and excessive lust and pride. 
A conversion completes the story of this Christian wayfarer. 


263. Bernard, F. V. Johnson and the Authorship of Four Debates, pp. 408-419, The 
authorship of several Parliamentary Debates in the Gentleman’s Magazine has been in 
doubt. Analysis of the language of “on Buttons and Button-holes” (1738) shows that 
Guthrie, not Samuel Johnson, was the author. The slanting of the Whig arguments in 
"on the Registration of Seamen" (1741) and "on the Navy Estimates" (1740) suggests 
Johnson's authorship. His knowledge and interest in law imply that he wrote the 
debate on the Corporation Bill (1744). 


264. Hamilton, Harlan W. William Combe and the ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE 
LATE REVEREND MR. LAURENCE STERNE (1788), pp. 420-429. There is little 
doubt that Combe is the author of most of these letters. Many of them were 
published a year earlier in a newspaper that he had been closely associated with. 
Although Combe's turgid prose style is quite evident in many places, it is likely that 
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somé passages were written by Sterne and that some of the ee. material in the 
letters is genuine. 


265. Heffernan, James A. W. Wordsworth and Dennis: The Discrimination of Feelings, 
pp. 430-436. Wordsworth’s theory of the importance of meditation in the composition 
of poetry is probably indebted to John Dennis’s distinction between “Vulgar” and 
“Enthusiastik” passion. . Both writers: distinguish between the effects of sights on.a 
person and the effect of imaginative contemplation of past events. 1 Wandered Lonely 
is a poem of the first kind, To the Cuckoo of the second. 


66. Sendry, Joseph. IN MEMORIAM and LYCIDAS, pp. 437-443. Tennyson's 
elegy is considerably indebted to Milton's poem and the pastoral elegy tradition. Three 
similar themes are developed in each poem: the sea (the ship in Tennyson, death by 
water in Milton); nostalgia for a past spent with the dead man in a pastoral landscape; 
and a debate on the nature of fame. Milton's digression on the clergy is paralleled by 
Tennyson's digression on the purpose of poetry as purely personal expression or as 
social prophecy. The comparison of the two poems howe that In Memoriam has more 
unity than some critics have suggested. 


267. Perloff, Marjorie. Spatial Form in the Poetry of Yeats: The Two Lissadell Poems, 
pp. 444-454. Yeats reached full mastery.of poetic technique in The Tower (1928), not 
because he used more simple language, but because he gave his poems an irnagistic ог 
spatial form. (Yeats himself called it a phantasmagoria.) The two poems about the 
Gore-Booth sisters show. Yeats treating similar ideas in his earlier logical and later spatial 
or discontinuous type of poetic structure. 


268. Sellers, W. H. New Light on Auden’s THE ORATORS, pp. 455-464. Auden’s 
book is the key to. his thought in the 30's, but it is difficult to comprehend because of 
its double perspective and its derivative ideas. The main influence on. the book is D. Н. 
Lawrence. The characters, “warped ‘by traditions, stunted by ирешә and plagued 
by illnesses," are looking for a savior or hero. ` 


269. August, Eugene R. The Growth of THE WINDHOVER, pp. 465-468. | Hopkins 
worked on his most famous poem for over.ten years. It was probably inspired by 
traveling to outdoor Masses near St. Beuno's in 1877.. The various versions of the 
poem show not only. its ЖОМ, but also help: to resolvé some ынаны probiems 


in ene it. 
—Phillips G. Davies 


PARIS REVIEW, VI:21, Spring-Summer 1959. 
270. Hall, Donald. The Art of Poetry L pp. 47-70. [In this interview T. S. Bliot dis- 
cusses his career as poet, dramatist, and critic.] 


— — —, УІ:22, Autumn-Winter. 1960. 


271. Mitchell, Julian, and Gene Andrewski. The Art of Fiction хх, рр. 33-61. 
Па Ши interview Lawrence Durrell discusses his experiences and his work as а novelist.] 


— ————, VE23, Spring 1960. 

272. Wickes, George, and Ray Frazer. The Art of Fiction XXIV, pp. 57- 80. [In this 
interview Aldous Huxley discusses the way he works; his work in progress; and his 
writing: career.]- 
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273. Breit, Harvey. Malcolm Lowry, pp. 84-85. Lowry's Through the Panama is a 
scrupulous ship's log and an- inventive, fresh work of the imagination. It is bitter, witty, 
ironic, and revelatory—a contemporary investigation of Purgatory. 


, VE:24, Summer-Fall 1960. 


274. Poirier, Richard. Тһе Art of Poetry П, pp. 89-120. [in this interview Frost 
discusses his literary associations in' England during 1912-1915, especially with Ezra 
Pound; his knowledge of the Classics; his teaching; his catholic taste in poetry; his 
interest in astronomy and psychology; his politics; aspects of his verse usually not 
represented in anthologies; tone in his poems; the need for wit in verse; his masques 
and various poems; and poetry as "performance and prowess and feats of association."] 


----------, VIE25, Winter-Spring 1961. 


275. Seidel, Frederick. The Art of Poetry ІП, pp. 57-95. [In this interview Robert 
Lowell discusses his teaching and its relation to writing verse; the influence of friends at 
school, including Richard Eberhart;.early attempts at publication; ideas about and 
experiments with poetic form; revising his poems; religion in his poems; poetry and 
belief; his translations of verse; Latin poetry; publication in periodicals; and the verse of 
various writers and his relationship to them, especially Ezra Pound, Robert Frost, John 
Crowe Ransom, Ford Maddox Ford, Allen Tate, Elizabeth Bishop, Randall Jarrell, 
Theodore Roethke, Delmore Schwartz, Hart Crane, and T. S. Hliot] . . 


—— — —, 1026, Summer-Fall 1961. 


276. Hall, Donald. The Art of Poetry IV, pp. 41-66. [In this interview Marianne Moore 
discusses her poetic career.] 


277. Mailer, Norman. The First Day's Interview, pp. 140-153. [Mailer conducts an 
interview with himself "as an attempt to breach an opening into The Psychology of 
the Orgy," a projected novel. He discusses such topics as Karl Marx, the terms 
existentialism and gestalt, and sex-as-mood.] 


, VII:27, Winter-Spring 1962. | mE 
278. Niebuhr, Elisabeth. The.Art of Fiction XXVII, pp. 59-94. [In this interview Mary 
McCarthy discusses such matters as her working habits; her teaching; her early writing 
career; her politics in the 1930's and since; the relationship of her criticism to her fiction; 
and writers she likes.] 


---------, ҮП:28, Summer-Fall 1962, 


279. Pound, Ezra. [Page one of Pound's Ms of The Pisan Cantos. is УЕР, with 
insertions in the holograph of Pound], p. 12. 


280. Pound, Ezra. Ezra Pound: A Prison-Letter, р | . 17. In a note [here reproduced] 
to the censor at the Pisa Detention Camp, Pound: ‘explained that The Pisan Cantos 
were not coded messages. 


281. Pound, Ezra. An Autobiographical Outline, pp. 18-21. Ею: outlines. his life 
from 1900 to 1932.] р 


282. Hall, Donald; The Art of Poetry V, pp. 22-51. [In this interview Ezra Pound 
discusses the beginning of the Cantos and his work on them now; the.poet's need for 
curiosity; W. B. Yeats and Ford Maddox Ford; the beginning of his poetic career; his 
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differences from T. S. Eliot; biographical details; his interest in coinage; government 
and language; the fight for "the conservation of the individual soul"; his broadcasts 
from Italy during World War П and the ensuing trial; his plans—and lack of plans— 
for the remaining Cantos; his desire to return to America; and his disappointment in 
returning to Italy.] 


283. Wickes, George. The Art of Fiction XXVII, pp. 129-159. [In this interview 
Henry Miller discusses how and when he writes and how he revises; the process of 
“dictation” and passages of “cadenzas”; his life and work during the ten years prior to 
publishing Tropic of Cancer; surrealism and Dadaism in his work; America as inimical 
to the artist; the self-liberation he found in Paris in the 1930's; Big Sur; his association 
with American and English writers, especially Sherwood Anderson, John Cowper Powys, 
and George Orwell; D. H. Lawrence; pornography, obscenity, and sex; painting and 
music; films and plays; and the recognition that has come to him.] 

—F. A. Stoddard 


PAROLE E LE IDEE, ҮП:3-4, I-IV trimester 1965. 


284. Singh, G. S. The Victorian Age (rev.-art., Geoffrey and Kathleen Tillotson, Mid- 
Victorian Studies), pp. 218-220. The Victorian Age is an especially apt time to demon- 
strate a certain degree of organic interdependence among the various writers in the way 
they consider problems that particularly characterize their time. Historical criticism 
must work hand in hand with textual criticism to penetrate the peculiar “ ‘Victorian 
frame of mind’” and to explain the unique quality of any work from the novels of 
George Eliot to the language and text of Clough’s poetry. (In Italian) 


, VIIE:1-2, I-II trimester 1966. 


285. Montano, Rocco. Shakespeare’s Religion, pp. 19-26. Contrary to Roland M. 
Frye’s book, Shakespeare and Christian Doctrine, Shakespeare’s works do not follow 
the theology of Luther, Calvin, and Hooker. They follow the Humanistic-Catholic 
doctrine of showing man’s infirmities in order to teach him to live a better life. Proof 
is documented in a study of the “inspiration” of the works, in a Spanish 17th-century 
text of the complete works annotated by an English Jesuit for use by seminarians, and 

in historical records. (In Italian) 
: ' —Lena ЇЧ. Gabriel 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXXIV:3, Summer 1967. 


286. Fiedler, Leslie A. Master of Dreams, pp. 339-356. The story of Joseph and his 
brothers is the archetypal myth of the Jewish emissary to the non-Jews, the Jewish Son 
who makes good as Doctor or Artist. Freud and Kafka have shaped Jewish-American 
writing of the 20th century in its therapeutic and prophetic functions, as evidenced as 
early as the first work of Nathanael West, The Dream Life of Balso Snell (1931). 
Generally, Jewish-American writers have chosen to embody only a part of the myth: 
Joseph in the pit (Schwartz, Henry Roth, Ginsberg); Joseph acclaimed in Pharaoh’s 
court (Salinger, Malamud, Philip Roth, and Bellow); and Joseph triumphant (Mailer). 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


POETICA, L1, January 1967. 

- 287. Suerbaum, Ulrich. Die dramatischen Funktionen der Lady Macbeth, pp. 24-43. 
~ Shakespeare created Lady Macbeth not out of psychological interest primarily, but to 
meet practical dramatic exigencies—the queen must be free of Macbeth's spiritual con- 
flict and speculative intellect. Macbeth is unquestionably the central character. Lady 
Macbeth serves as his confidant or "partner," as the tempter, as a collaborator in the 
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murder who must be decisive and unscrupulous in the face of Macbeth's inertia, and 
as a personification of the supernatural forces of evil within the cosmic dimension of 
the play. (In German) 


— — — —, 2, April 1967. 


288. Hamburger, Kite. Versuch zur Typologie des Dramas, pp. 145-153. Criticism 
should be set free of tendentious labels in attempts to fix dramatic types (Le., “drama of 
character") in favor of a flexible formula that focuses on the interaction of dynamic 
character (Aristotle's "prattontes") and plot. The relationship between plot and character 
varies in Greek, French classical, and Shakespearean tragedy. In the world of Lear, 
the concept of character stands forth independently in the highly complex interplay of 
irresistible events, chance, and the powers of nature. [Sophocles's Oedipus the King 
and Pierre Corneille's Horace are also examined.] (In German) 


289. Broich, Ulrich. Tradition und Rebellion: Zur Renaissance des pikaresken Romans 
In der englischen Literatur der Gegenwart, pp. 214-229. The most significant examples 
of the revival of the picaresque novel in England in the 1950's are John Wain's Hurry 
on Down, Kingsley Amis's Lucky Jim, and Iris Murdoch's Under the Net. The 18th- 
and 20th-century novels share an insistence on realism, a satiric view of the social class 
Structure, and a succession of comic and grotesque incidents. Whereas the traditional 
hero is an inexperienced, jobless orphan, forced to take to the roads to subsist, his 
modern counterpart wanders to express his discontent and rebellion. At the conclusion, 
the 18th-century hero renounces his picaresque existence for conventional wealth and 
happiness; the new bero, however, remains a rebellious outsider. (In German) 

—John Fludas 


PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW, LIV:1, Spring 1967. 


290. Bush, Marshall. The Problem of Form in the Psychoanalytic Theory of Art, pp. 
5-35. 'The major psychoanalysts—Freud, Rank, Hanns Sachs, D. E. Schneider, A. 
Ehrenzweig, E. H. Gombrich, E. Kris, Melanie Klein and her associates, and J. A. 
Weiss—have accounted in several ways for the importance of art form or formal beauty. 
Although there is no unanimity over a theory of art form, it seems that the psycho- 
analysis of form reduces itself to the psychology of the ego. Almost every function of 
the ego is attributed to form in a work of art, and this fact is borne out by recent 
advances in ego psychology. Indeed, the formal resolution of a work of art is an embodi- 
ment of ego values derived from certain ideals in ego functioning. 


291. Koenigsberg, Richard A. Culture and Unconscious Fantasy: Observations on 
Courtly Love, pp. 36-50. Askew's interpretation [Psa. Rev., LII (1965)] of courtly love 
is psychoanalytically incomplete and incorrect. Such love is best explained as a code 
of conduct and pattern of behavior that provided a means of coping with a conflict 
universal in men. Analysis of Andreas Capelanus's Treatise on Love reveals that the 
lady sadistically frustrates the lover, who masochistically enjoys his submission to her, 
and that marriage diminishes but jealousy increases love and desire. These character- 
istics of the courtly lové syndrome derive from infantile fantasy, a fixation of the 
infantile feelings of tenderness for the mother. Thus “courtly love represents an insti- 
tutionalized manifestation of an intense fixation upon the mother, its rules being 
designed to recreate the oedipal situation and its corresponding effects." 

—Martin Kallich . 


RENASCENCE, XVIIE4, Summer 1966. 


292. Lensing, George. De Chardin's Ideas in Flannery O'Connor, pp. 171-175. The 
violent and grotesque events in Flannery O'Connor's fiction allegorize the Christian 
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concept of redemption. Comic details bring into relief the characters' human limitations 
and absurdities, and irony dramatizes the interplay of duod and evil—"the coexistence 
of imperfection and redemption." 


293. Willcott, Paul. Randall Jarrel's Eschatological Vision, pp. 210-215. Where the 
Rainbow Ends, a poem about the destruction of Boston on Judgment Day, progresses 
from despair to salvation. Local allusions blend with Biblical parallels. The rainbow 
which appeared to Noah after the flood is a symbol of affirmation. The dove has 
Christian and Judaic significance. 


294. Davidson, Clifford. Types of Despair in ASH WEDNESDAY, рр. 216-218. 
The two kinds of traditional despair appear in-Eliot’s poem. In Part I the speaker 
experiences despair without penitence or hope, but somewhat later his despair leads 
to spiritual regeneration. Passing through this purgatorial experience, the speaker 
encounters a third, modern despair of doubt about the existence of God, but succeeds 
in attaining faith. 


---------, XIX:3, Spring 1967. 

295. Evans, Arthur. Love, History and Edward Albee, pp. 115-118, 131. Central to 
Albee’s Who’s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? is the Biblical concept of man as a creature 
of History (man is a finite being in a temporal historical process) and man as a “creature 
in Love” (man can transcend History through divine Love). The four characters, trapped 
by their past, tragically suffer for failing to overcome the forces of their sordid History. 
With the Dies Irae, they face their failure, their self-contempt and their deluding myths. 


296. Johnson, Wallace H. The Pagan Setting of Synge’s PLAYBOY, pp. 119-121, 150. 
The description of the ancient pagan elements of the islanders in Synge’s The Aran 
Islands throws significant light on The Playboy of the Western World. The primitive 
“judgment of death” falls on Pegeen, who loses her heroic Christy. Synge unites his 
satire of hero-worship with his presentation of a people strongly influenced by the 
Celtic paganism that predisposes them to accept the incredible tale of the murder. 


297. Geraldine, Sister M. The Rhetoric of Repetition in MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, pp. 132-141. Three significant modes of repetition in Eliot’s play are 
recurring metaphors, such as the engorging quality of moral evil, directed toward theme; 
repeated words and phrases, particularly in the choruses, aiding structural unity; evolving 
concepts, by which the images of animal life, of denial and of fire in the earlier choruses 
re-appear transformed in the final chorus to affirm the power of divine love. 


298. Buchen, Irving H. Jewish-American Writers as a Literary Group, pp. 142-150. 
Attempts to identify Jewish-American authors as a group with a fixed philosophical 
and aesthetic rationale have provoked a turbulent controversy. Narrow definitions 
‘of Judaism fail to encompass the rich talents of many of the writers. The concept of 
Regionalism, with its geographical limits, the conflict of the old and the new, the 
writing of family sagas, can be extended to Jewish writers, most of whom were raised 
in America’s largest cities, | 


299. Rogers, David. The Function of Form in Poetry, pp. 151-155, 167. The external 
form of a poem approximates the inner form, the poet’s insight. For Coleridge, the 
poet responds to nature by expressing the Natur-geist (spirit of nature) through human 
language and meter. In great poetry, structure and content are fused "in one vital 
unity," designated by Herbert Read as organic form. The most basic mode of form 
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is content, which determines aural form (meter and the Verbal music үні que and 
alliteration). 


300. Sharples, Sister Marian: . Hopkins and ‘Joyce: A Point of Similarity, . pp. 
156-160. Hopkins's theory of inscape resembles Joyce's theory of the epiphany, and 
both owe something to the philosophy of Duns Scotus. The haeccitas of Scotus is the 
individuating, inner form of anything in nature. Joyce and Hopkins use concentrated, 
concrete images “to express the is i of a thing ш than simply its generat 
or universal aspects." 


301. Coanda, Richard. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Alphabet, pp. 161-166. Hawthorne fol- 
lowed Coleridge's chief distinctions of man's faculties of heart, intellect, and .imagina- 
tion in The Scarlet Letter. Hester, passionate and potentially destructive, personifies 
the heart; Roger Chillingworth, a-materialist, scientist, and “black magician,” personifies: 
the intellect: Arthur Dimmesdale embodies primary imagination as an introspective, 
religious man, and Pen the romantic "reconciler of discord," suggests the creative 
imagination. 

—John Fludas 


[Abstracts from Renascence, XIX:1, Fall 1966, were ‘published à in AES, X:9, November 
1967.] І 


ВОМАМІС REVIEW, 1:2, April 1959, 


302. Benamou, Michel Jules Laforgue and Wallace Stevens, pp. 107-118. Both 
Laforgue and Stevens have a strong visual imagination and a common Impressionistic 
impulse; they never use air and color imagery for picturesque effects but transform them 
into abstract symbols. Unlike Laforgue, who adopted an existential distaste for life, 
Stevens, dissatisfied with “the common life,” suggests remedies in the life of the creative 
imagination. In Stevens's early work, Carlos Among the Candles, the dress and mental 
outlook of the central character show the most decided influence of Laforgue, who 
may also-have affected his type of stanza, his control of syntax, and his use of repetition. 


—— ——, Lid, December 1960. 


303. Paolucci, Anne. Ezra Pound and D. G. Rossetti as Translators of Guido Caval- 
canti, pp. 256-258. Pound's translations of Cavalcanti show not only a conscious 
attempt to transfer the Italian poet's thought into English, but also Cavalcanti's elaborate 
style. Rossetti's translations, in a more flowing but less inventive English, can bé viewed 
as self-contained units. Rosetti tends to translate literally; Pound uses exotic expressions 
to catch the flavor of Cavalcanti. Rossetti is satisfied to translate in a loose rhetorical 
style; Pound is careful to preserve the medieval imagery of courtly love. Pound’s careful 
use of the perfect thythm and the proper word var preserves the main features of 
the "dolce stil novo." : - 

pU " . —Jeff Johnson 
SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XVIII:2, Spring 1967. 
304. Nevinson, J. L. Shakespeare's Dress in His Portraits, pp. 101-106. Elizabethan 
portraits generally show the subject in dress which depicts his profession and status. 
The unbuttoned shirt collar and untied string band of the. Chandos portrait are appro- 
priate details for depicting a writer at work. The turned-down band of the Holy Trinity 
Church monument suggests a writer in retirement andthe gown suggests the “Stratford 
dignitary.” The flat band (very fashionable until about 1620) and the richly decorated 
doublet of the Droeshout статур prosent, an жаш of a “gentleman author” and a 
successful actor. . . 
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305. Allen, John A. Bottom and Titania, pp. 107-117. “Ав goddess of the moon 
Titania in Dream is goddess of both chastity (innocence, youth) and fertility. These 
two roles are synthesized so that on a higher level she represents the principle of con- 
tinuity in human life and in nature. In refusing to surrender the changeling boy to 
Oberon (the world of sexuality and adult responsibility), Titania repudiates her role 
as goddess of fertility and tries to deny time. Man's triumph over time comes not with 
rejecting an aspect of life (man's “mortal grossness"), but by harmonizing it with the 
ideals of love. Bottom's dream, which he can communicate only às Pyramus, is the 
awareness of the mysterious power of love to produce harmony out of discord, to 
synthesize chastity and fertility. 


306. McLay, Catherine M. The Dialogues of Spring and Winter: A Key to the Unity 
of LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST, pp. 119-127. The concluding songs in І. L. L. sum up 
the themes and movement of the play. Spring becomes the season of folly and sexual 
license. Paradoxically, spring is a time of fear. Winter is the season of wisdom, marriage, 
and serenity—the owl’s note is a “merry note." The setting of thé play moves from 
court to field; its action from a commitment to learning which defies nature and is 
based on self-love to an acceptance of the human. Similarly, the songs move “from the 
artificial to the natural, from illusion to reality.” Mercade's entry with news of the 
King's death is the final step in the young men's education. The closing winter song 
speaks to us of death, but it also promises the fulfillment that comes with spring and 
summer. 


307. Carlisle, Carol J. Hamlet's “Cruelty” in the Nunnery Scene: The Actors’ Views, 
pp. 129-140. Actors have had more to say about Hamlet's cruelty to Ophelia in the 
nunnery scene than about any other action in the play. Eighteenth-century actors saw 
the cruelty simply as an aspect of the hero's assumed madness. The various explanations 
of the 19th century emphasized character and psychology. Hamlet's cruelty had its 
origin in: his anguish over the necessary break with Ophelia; his identification of 
Ophelia with Gertrude; his pain and anger over Ophelia's duplicity; his tendency to 
self-dramatization and the exploitation of his emotions; and his real, though temporary, 
madness. 


308. Berman, Ronald. Shakespeare and the Law, рр. 141-150. . The Pauline conception 
of human nature (Romans) is central to an understanding of Meas, Like St. Paul the 
comic characters in Meas. know that the flesh is frail and that the conflict between body 
and soul is not resolvable in the natural condition. Unlike Paul they do not know that 
salvation is possible. The first condition of salvation, beyond which the comic characters 
do not go, is the knowledge that no one is free from sin. Only such knowledge may 
bring charity, transforming law (ultimately an aspect of will and power) to love and 
mercy, the human equivalent of God's gift of grace. Paul said virtue is a "matter of 
the heart, spiritual and not literal" Angelo, the literalist, is redeemed when he. comes 
to recognize the corruption he shares with all human beings. Without an awakening to 
sin there can be no repentance. 


309. Blissett, William. Dramatic Irony in ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, pp. 15i- 
166. Shakespeare uses dramatic irony in Antony to control our value judgments. The 
sources of this irony are not only speeches and scenes within the play, both anticipatory 
and recollective, which provide ironic perspective upon one another, but the knowledge 
the audience already possesses; the story of the two lovers and the place in history of 
the Roman Empire. Through the irony we are led to reappraise the claims of duty and 
pleasure, the virtues of Caesar, and the nature of the lovers. Duty comes to be seen as 
power and duplicity, pleasure as love and constancy; Caesar's glory fades beside that of 
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Christ; the roles of eiron (Enobarbus) and alazon (Antony) are reversed with Enobarbus 
ironically treated and Antony's greatness revealed; and the harlot becomes "the New 
Jerusalem . .. prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 


310. Stuart, Betty Kantor. Truth and Tragedy in KING LEAR, pp. 167-180. Lear 
offers no tragic affirmation, nothing to indicate that the suffering that takes place "has 
been worthwhile." The play's "tragic grandeur" lies in its depiction of man's "struggle 
for life and truth." Though he may find the truth too Jate to live by it, the search and 
the attempt to state the truth testify to the greatness of man. What we carry with us 
from the play is "not hope but rather a sense of the way Shakespeare has given a true 
picture of Ше... and expressed what can almost never be expressed.” 

—Albert Gilman 


STAND, УШ:4, 1967. 


311. Fytton, Francis. Communication and Characterization, pp. 33-39. Communica- 
tion and characterization are the chief aims of every writer, his end being that of making 
a character come alive to the reader. The creative process is conception—the author 
being a father to his characters. The characters are of chief importance since "the plot 
is a device, the character organic." This intimacy existing between author and character 
may best be communicated by *documentary fiction" which limits the author to "describ- 
ing his characters, their surroundings and actions, and to recording their dialogue." 


312. Brown, Merle. Criticism as the Animus of Poetry, pp. 45-52. When the poet- 
critics such as Eliot, Pound, and Empson “turned upon poetry as an object of thought, 
they did not think about their own act of making a poem," and their critical theories 
became narrow. А poem may not be treated аз "autonomous and inviolable.” The 
critic must study the world and feeling of the poem. . Criticism must be “a continuation 
of the translating act of the poem itself." This does not mean that the poem must be 
full of immediate sensations, or lend itself to a prose statement, or fit into a particular 
world view of religion. The critic's job is.not to provide poets and philosophers with 
formulas; rather it is "to be sure we do not discard any poetry as trash merely by 
considering it the wrong way .. . if a poem is truly expressive we can discover this 
quality of vitality so long as we approach it not as a product, but as a process, so Jong 
as we avoid analysing it as an artifact and study it as an act of self-translation.” 


——— —, ОСИ, 1967. "E 
313. Bly, Robert. Looking for Dragon Smoke, pp. 10-12. "In ancient times, in the 
‘time of inspiration, the poet flew from one world to another, ‘riding on dragons.' " 
Although Blake and Whitman widened the range of association in poetry—the number 
of worlds the poet was free to visit —contemporary poetry is only half-free. A formalist 
obsession with technique is hampering the development of American poetry. Technique 
should not rule out imaginative association, but among Americans this always seems to 
be the case. "The truth is that no one knows what a poem as intense as the 20th century 
would look like, or how to write it, but I think that poem would be full of dragon 
smoke." 

— Kristen Patton 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LXIV:3, Мау 1967. 


314. Donovan, Dennis G., et al. Literature of the Renaissance in 1966, pp. 211-550. 
[This annual bibliography lists all significant studies, important new editions, and fresh 
translations, and is divided into sections listing general works and particular studies 
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related to the English, French, Germanic, Italian, and Spanish and Portuguese Renais- 
sance literatures. Occasionally a listing of contents is provided, but there are no 
reviews or comments. An index gives the names of men who are included as subjects 
or authors. ] 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


THOTH, ҮШІ:2, Spring 1967. 

315. Korte, Donald M. Tobias Smollett’s ADVICE and REPROOF, pp. 45-65. Smol- 
let's two formal verse satires, Advice (1746) and Reproof (1747)— annotated and pub- 
lished in this article—are both two-speaker dialogues modelled in structure, theme, and 
wording after various Pope satires. They thus offer material for understanding the 
satirical portions of Smollett's novels. 


316. Marts, Edwin W., Jr. Reminiscences of a Visit with Carlyle in 1878 by His 
Nephew and Namesake, pp. 66-83. Thomas Carlyle's nephew, Thomas Carlyle (1833- 
1921) visited England and Scotland in 1878, spent several days with Carlyle, and later 
wrote into the journal he had kept since 1850 the Reminiscences, here annotated and 
reproduced from a transcription made in 1951 by John A. Carlyle, nephew Thomas’s 
son. Set down in “a most uncommon way," the Reminiscences, a descriptive miscellany, 
are chiefly valuable for their intimate portrait of the. old Carlyle. 


317. Smith, Curtis C. Natural Settings and Natural Characters in Hardy’s DESPERATE 
REMEDIES and A PAIR OF BLUE EYES, pp. 84-97. In his first novel, Desperate 
Remedies, Hardy's characteristic method of defining theme and character by natural 
description is only sporadically employed, and the characters are therefore but 
ambiguously . delineated. Cytherea, the heroine, associated with temperate, restrained, 
moral nature, becomes “unnatural” by compromising with wild, unrestrained but 
“natural” characters. A Palir of Blue Eyes is the first early novel in which the natural 
setting is itself an essential "character" in the novel. Heroine Elfride, the "creature" of 
wild, unrestrained nature, dies as a result of her conflict with restrained nature. Since 
neither heroine "endures" as healthy and normal ("natural" in the best sense), neither 
novel represents the mature Hardy novel, in which artificial and natural natures, more 
precisely discriminated in pons character and setting, may allow for a з healthy, moral 
endurance. .. 


318. Hudspeth, Robert N. The THOTH Annual Bibliography of Stephen: Crane 


Scholarship, pp. 98-99. [32 entries] . | 
—Robert T. Knighton 


THOUGHT, XLLE163, Winter 1966. 


319. Smith, J. Oates. Ritual and Violence in Flannery O'Connor, pp. 545-560. By 
portraying terrible violence, O'Connor shows "the necessity of succumbing to the divine." 
Though she superficially resembles Faulkner and Nathanael West, her real ancestors are 
Kierkegaard (“anguish in the face of man's certitude") and Kafka (“anguish in the face 
of man's ignorance"). These blend into fanatic certainty and pathetic empiricism. She 
asks only, How must life be lived? Her characters who battle God eventually stand 
powerless before Him. Her views are Calvinistic rather than Catholic. She denies 
free will through her characters, she insists on the "catastrophic experience of faith," 
and she implies Old Testament wrath rather than New Testament affirmation. - 

` —Charles Е. Wheeler 
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s XLII:165, Sommer 1967. 


320. Boulger, James D. Yeats and the Irish Identity, pp. 185-213. Yeats's ambivalence 
toward his Irish identity suggests his larger ambivalence toward all experience. His 
image as poet-philosopher is clarified by examining "the best poems that . . . reflect his 
mature Irish phase." Beginning with Easter 1916 we see the ambivalence arising from 
the tension between his aesthetic and ethical attitude toward the lrish. The tension 
creates a "crisis of conscience" which was finally resolved in his identification with the 
Irish "in poetry that holds delicate ironic poise and complexity." 


321. Mackey, Louis Н. On Philosophical Form: A Tear for Adonais, pp. 238-260. 
The literary form in philosophical discourse is an integral part of the total meaning. 
The tools of literary criticism as well as. those of. logical analysis should be applied to 
works of philosophy. 

—Thomas E. Boyle 
TRANSITION, V:24, 1966. 


322. Neogy, Rajat. Do Magazines Culture (2), pp. 30-32. A literary magazine is a 
mirror to society which both reflects the viability of a culture, and actively develops it. 
Such a magazine should seek to achieve neutrality, independence, continuity and per- 
manence. The "ultimate purpose of a literary magazine will always be to herald change, 
to forecast what new turns its culture and the society it represents is about to take." 


323, Dane, Peter. Baldwin's Other Country, pp. 38-40. James Baldwin's novels assert 
the common humanity of black and white. Another Country, his best and most ambi- 
tious work, portrays characters conditioned and almost stereotyped by their cultural 
context. Madness, death, and barrier-breaking love are seen as the only ways out ot 
the loneliness and desolation that men make for each other. 


324. Hughes Langston. 200 Years of American Negro Poetry, pp. 49-51. The earliest 
American Negro poets—Lucy Terry, Phillis Wheatley, and Jupiter Hammond—wrote 
in the 18th century. Nineteenth- and 20th-century Negro poets such as Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, James Weldon Johnson, Sterling Brown, and Langston Hughes have sometimes 
written poems in Negro dialect or in straight English that preserves Negro idioms and 
rhythms. Most Negro poets a hundred years ago and today are Bree poets writing 
about the problems of олақ ша white-dominated. ies 


, V:25, 1966. 


325. Cook, David. Theatre Goes to the People! pp. 23- 33. The Makerere University 
College Free Travelling Theatre, composed of ten East African university students and 
two faculty advisers, toured Uganda and Western Kenya in May and June of 1965 and 
gave 42 performances in schools, factories, stadiums, and other public places. Eleven 
plays, ranging from Shakespeare's Caesar and Chekhov's The Bear to plays writ- 
ten by Makerere students, were performed in English, Swahili, Luganda, and Runyoro/ 
Rutoro. An estimated 17,000 people witnessed these performances. 


326. Ramzes, Victor. African Literature Їп Russia, pp. 40-42. Since the late 1950's 
literary works by African authors have been translated, published, and widely read in 
Russia. Books of African folklore are also popular. By 1964 nearly eight million copies 
of books by the writers of 20 African countries had been Publis i in the USSR. 


------>> УІ:26, 1966. 
327. Moore, Gerald. ‘Time and Experience in African Poetry, pp. 18-22. "In African 
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poetry time seems often to be conceived simply as a projection from living experience, 
rather than as an abstract sequence of fixed units existing in its own right and imposing 
its pattern upon human activities.” This man-centered concept of time is found not only 
in traditional vernacular poetry of such peoples as the Acholi, Lango, and Yoruba; but 


also in modern African poetry written in English and French by such poets as George 
Awoonor-Williams, Lenrie Peters, John Pepper Clark and Tchicaya U Tamsi. 


; УІ:27, 1966. 


328. Watson, Jan. Soyinka’s Dance of the Forests, pp. 24-26. Wole Soyinka’s A Dance 
of the Forests, written for the Nigerian Independence celebrations, demonstrates that 
the evils of the past are repeated in the present but that man, by detecting the pattern 
of self-deception that characterizes human thinking about the past, can initiate change 
and hope for a better future. 
» УІ:29, February/March 1967. 

329. Nazareth, Peter. A Committed Novel, pp. 35-38. Robert Tressel’s The Ragged 
Trousered Philanthropists is a novel committed to the thesis that socialism is the only 
solution to the inhuman injustices committed by England against its working class. 
Written in the Edwardian age, this good didactic novel carries a pertinent message for 
English and East African readers today. 


——— —, VI:31, June/July 1967. 


330. Soyinka, Wole. The Writer in an African State, pp. 11-13. The African writer 
who articulated nationalist sentiments in the colonial era and celebrated victory after 
independence has now reached a stage of disillusionment. Lacking vision or the will to 
act, he has turned more often to the past than to the present and has failed to serve as 
the conscience of his society. He should examine his failure and reconsider his role 
for "the artist has always functioned in African society as the record .of mores and 
experience of his society and as the voice of vision in his own time." 

—Bernth Lindfors 


TRIVIUM, I, 1966. 


331. Wood, Thomas. Seventeenth-century Moralists and the Marital Relationship, pp. 
67-87. During the current debate on.sexual ethics, it is interesting to examine the 
views of such divines as Jeremy Taylor, Lancelot Andrewes, and Joseph Hall as they 
discuss the ideals of conjugal love and honor as applied to both husband and wife, 
cohabitation, coition, and the sharing of possessions. 


332. Williams, Gwenilian L. Sam Weller, pp. 88-101. Weller is more than just a comic 
character noted for his droll similes and tall stories. His appearance as a substitute 
for Jingle added greatly to the popularity of Dickens's Pickwick Papers. His role both 
as teacher and devoted servant to Mr. Pickwick is responsible for much of the book's 
comedy and social criticism; Weller's warm attachment to his father is also noteworthy. 


333. Howarth, W. D. History in the Theatre: the French and English Traditions, pp. 
151-168. A comparison of the Joan of Arc and Becket plays by Anouilh and those by 
Tennyson, Shaw, Eliot, and Christopher Fry shows that there are two traditions of 
historical drama. In the French tradition, the hero plays a role which has been 
preconceived by the author; the English tradition, following Shakespeare, keeps closer 
to the historical facts and conceives of the characters as characters, not as theses. The 
more recent plays by Robert Bolt and John Osborne tend to show the continuance E 
the tradition. 
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334. Boorman, S. C. Some Elizabethan Notes (1), pp. 184-187. Thomas Acherley’s 
Тһе. Massacre of Money contains an allusion to Shakespeare's Dream. A portion of 
John Donne's A Tale of a Citizen and His Wife alludes to The Famous and Renowned 
History of Morindos a King of Spaine. 


, II, 1967. 


335. Robbins, Rossell Hope. A New Chaucer Analogue: The Legend of Ugolino, 
pp. 1-16. A 66-quatrain analogue to Chaucer's Ugolino stanzas in the Monk’s Tale 
which evidently dates from ‘the late 15th century has been found in a Ms in the 
Corning Museum of Glass in Corning, New York. It contains several allusions to 
works by Chaucer. [The full text is given.] 


336. Williams, Gordon. The Sex-death Motive in Otways VENICE PRESERV’D, 
pp. 59-70. The destructive nature of sexual passion is so ingrained in Thomas Otway's 
play that censoring the most overtly masochistic passages is futile. Passion provides 
the link between the plot and the subplot by emphasizing both public and private 
contamination, and‘thus helps the play achieve the unity found in the better Elizabethan 
tragedies. 


337. Boorman, S. C. Some Elizabethan Notes (2), pp. 149-151. A contemporary 
(1602) reference to either Jonson's Every Man Out of His Humor or Every Man in His 
Humor praises its attack on vice; another (1616) is the first to refer ironically to Jonson's 
use of “Works” in his 1616 edition. A reference in 1620 to a performance of Christo- 
pher Marlowe's Doctor Faustus may be based upon a recollection of an earlier 
performance, . 

—Phillips О. Davies 


UNIVERSITAS, IV, 1966. 


338. Wiersma, Stanley M. Ѕрепѕегв Statement of the Christian Hope: a Reading of 
the PROTHALAMION, pp. 107-116. Not only do the digressions and inconsistencies 
in the poem present problems to the modern reader, but the opinions of two critics 
tend to add to his difficulties. D. H. Woodward proposes that the poem implies a 
wedding of Elizabeth and Essex in a wished-for perfect world; M. L. Wine attacks the 
temporal ambiguities and suggests that "art over time," is the thesis. A new reading, 
under the rubric "The Christian Hope," reconciles the opinions of the two critics and 
reveals that the encumbering inconsistencies are only apparent ones and necessary to 
the theme of the poem in a unified interpretation. 


339. Williamson, Cecile. The Importance of the Number Three in the Medieval 
Easter Play, pp. 117-122. Despite the varying accounts of the number of Marys visiting 
the sepulcher in the Gospels, the number was established at three in Church drama, due 
to the influence of Medieval number philosophy, at the end of the Middle Ages. The 
symbolic significance of the number three gained force through several influences, 
including belief in "the statistical three": three is all, three is best, three is holy; 
Babylonian astrology: adoption of the 30-day month calendar; Old Testament “three- 
ness”: three calls of Samuel, Jonah’s three days in the whale; and the Pythagorean 
number theory: the basic triangle, in which unity (1) and diversity (2) are restored to 
harmony in the triad. 


340. Rogers, David. Poetry and the Past, pp. 135-137. The belief that modern poetty, 
in its explosive linguistic attempt to express only the Self and immediate experience, can 
deny its existence in time is an illusion. All poetry, strictly speaking, is linked with 
the past both by the tradition of its art and the universal experience of man. Form 
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"rescues experience from chaos" by creating a design in time and endures only when it 
is a product of "man's timeless consciousness." : 


341. Levine, Bernard. Yeats’ Aesthetics and His Concept of Self, pp. 138-148. An 
approach to Yeats's aesthetics focused on the transpersonalizing quality of his writing 
reveals that a transpersonal energy is at once the cause and result of his awareness of 
the Self, or what he calls his spiritual "Daimon," an inner reality which gives life 
intensity and sense of purpose. The Self, then, becomes the ultimate Image, an inter- 
nalized symbol which finally eludes the imagination in symbolic paradox. The evolving 
symbol, however, holds in suspense the "life-mystery" in which the poet can believe 
and through which he can later approach reality. Art, for Yeats, was not the "pure art" 
of Mallarmé and Valéry, but a remaking of the Self in verbalized manifestation of “риге 
energy" in which form evolves with a separate but not independent existence. 

—Dorothy A. Wiseheart 


WESTERLY, No. 2, 1967. 


342. Hewett, Dorothy. TURN ON THE HEAT, pp. 34-47. [Interview of Gerry Glas- 
kin, author of Turn on the Heat, Frank Baden-Powell, its producer-director, and Eileen 
Colcott, performer of the part in the one-character play.] Australian drama can 
become recognized as a national phenomenon only when it makes Australia a back- 
ground instead of a foreground and presents universal themes. 


343. Barnes, John. Australian Books in Print, pp. 60-63. Book publishers have recently 
reprinted several important older works, including Christina Stead's Seven Poor Men of 
Sydney and Miles Franklin's My Brilliant Career. 

—Frank M. Patterson 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY STUDIES, I:1, February 1963. 


344. Stelzman, Rarnulf. The Theology of T. S. Eliot's Dramas, pp. 7-18. In Eliot's 
dramas, the characters may be divided into two main groups. The first group, the 
choruses in Murder in the Cathedral and The Family Reunion, represent the common 
mass of people who, lost in today's materialistic philosophy, fear to seek salvation. 
Thomas in Murder in the Cathedral, Harry in The Family Reunion, and Celia Copleston 
in The Cocktail Party, represent the second, smaller group—the saints. Realizing the 
dangers of mass conformity, they know that they must seek alone through humility to 
expiate their guilt. Eliot's theology is unsatisfactory because it does not handle grace 
and free will; “antisocial” because it emphasizes a spiritual elite. 


; 1:3, August 1963. 


345. Delaune, Henry M. The Beautiful of THE ARTIST OF THE BEAUTIFUL, pp. 
94-99. One of the books that Hawthorne drew from the Salem Athenaeum was Edmund 
Burke's A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and the 
Beautiful A study of the descriptions of the butterfly constructed by Owen in Haw- 
thorne's The Artist of the Beautiful shows that Hawthorne followed Burke's description 
of the characteristics of sensual beauty and that he also added a spiritual aspect to the 
butterfly not mentioned by Burke. Further study might reveal the influence of Burke 
throughout Hawthorne's work. 

—Jeff Johnson 


NOTICE OF SUBSCRIPTION RATE CHANGE 
As of January 1968, single copies of AES will cost $1.50 instead of $1.00, 
and the price of subscriptions to institutions (schools, libraries, etc.) will be raised 
from $7.00 to $12.00. The $7.00 rate will remain the same for subscriptions to 
individuals. 
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M - Absiracts of. English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of. Colorado Department of English.. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, апа at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year ona monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar"year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which’ is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author, 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly. indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, LXVII:1, October 1961. 


346. Brant, Irving. Settling the Authorship of THE FEDERALIST, pp. 71-75. Supply- 
ing a carelessly omitted Roman numeral X to Hamilton's listing of essays and authors 
of The Federalist Papers affirms Madison's claim to numbers 62 and 63. 


—Joye Pettigrew 


AMERICAN MERCURY, LXXXVI:409, February 1958. 


347. Harris, Arthur S., Jr. Scarlett Gave Her a Pot of Gold, pp. 137-143. The wealth 
and fame brought by Gone with the Wind did not change Mitchell’s simple way of life. 
She remained aloof from the numerous literary quarrels and legal disputes occasioned 
by her first and only novel. 


» LXXXVIE418, November 1958. 


348. McLaughlin, Richard. In the Comic Tradition, pp. 154-155. The novels of Powell's 
The Music of Time series provide relief from the "puerile whinings" of Britain's Angry 
Young Men and America's Beat Generation. In their treatment of the British upper- 
class, Powell's novels continue the English comic tradition popularized by Waugh and 
Forster. 


; LXXXIX:427, August 1959, 


349. Politicus. How We Swallowed THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, pp. 73-76. ` 
Hemingway's novel is filled with what can be construed as anti-American symbolism. 
The huge fish which the old man cannot control, for example, is the capitalist system. 
Furthermore, "the sharks are obviously a symbol of the invincibility of the Communist 
underground procedures." The book and the film could be interpreted as studies in 
capitalistic futility. Because of its subversive: possibilities, the film version should not 
be included in the cultural exchange of films with the Soviet Union. 


; XC:432, January 1960. 


350. Antrim, Doron K. Arnold Bennett’s 24 Hour Day, pp. 110-116. Bennett's How 
to Live on 24 Hours a Day was a great success because it was based on the personal 
experience of the author, a man who had mastered the art of living each day to the 
fullest. Bennett's shrewd use of time enabled him to become a self-made man of letters 
who turned out an average of 375,000 words per year. 


—A. R. Coulthard 


ARION, VI:2, Summer 1967. 


351. de Rachewiltz, Mary. Traduzione Integrale, pp. 208-215. Pound's masterpiece, 
the Cantos, contains his most “beautiful lines" and his best translations. They are not 
fragments, but of one piece, and their sense lies in sound, rhythm and image. Transla- 
tion is the best criticism. [This and the following article were presented as papers at a 
University of Texas symposium in honor of Pound, "the greatest translator of our time." 
Mary de Rachewiltz is Pound's daughter and Italian translator.] 


352. Carne-Ross, D. S. New Tunes for Old, pp. 216-232. Pound brings to English 
poetry "some of the formal resources of Greek poetry," e.g., a rhythmic constant, or 
recurring metrical phrase. His Sapphic hendecasyllabic line takes account of both stress 
and quantity. Falling rhythms and trisyllabic feet are two main innovations in his 
metrics. 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 
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ARTS: PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYDNEY UNIVERSITY ARTS ASSOCIATION, 
Е1, 1958, 


353. Wilkes, С. A. Literature in the Eighteen Nineties in Australia, pp. 17-26. Austra- 
lian literature of the 90's has rightly been described as democratic and nationalistic, but 
critical preoccupation with these qualities has resulted in' a confusion of historical 
importance with aesthetic merit. This was an age of minor writers, not all of whom, 
nor the best of whom, were concerned with these themes. А 


— — — —, 1:1, 1966. , А | 


354. Kessing, Nancy. Out of Print—Onut of Mind (Australia’s Gold Fields Writing), 
pp. 18-36. The interesting though often crude “documentary” or “applied” writing of 
Australia’s 19th-century gold fields often has more merit than professional literature of 
the period. The influence of this documentary quality may account for an enduring non- 
European quality in Australian literature. 
—James К. таш 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY, LXXX:25, June 19, 1963. 


355. Hess, M. Whitcomb. Browning and Kierkegaard as Heirs of Luther, pp. 799-801. 
-Misreading the famous "God's in his heaven, all’s right with the world" passage- from 
Pippa Passes as Browning's own philosophical view is a fault of the 20th-century reader. 
A close examination of Book X of The Ring and the Book will yield a truer view of 
Browning's religious philosophy. Browning's "Christian-based optimism" and Kierke- 
gaard's Angst both stem from Luther's teachings on justification by faith alone. 


, LXXX:34, August 21, 1963. 


356. Hess, M. Whitcomb. A Key to William Blake, pp. 1027-1028. Raine's Mellon 
Lectures on Blake show him not as a Christian, but as an aesthete, descending from the 
neo-Platonists. His song is not Christian even though it is expressed in Christian terms. 
The key to Blake lies in studying his use of traditional symbols for transmitting his 
metaphysical knowledge. 


; LXXX:36, September 4, 1963. 


387. Mueller, William R. THE REIVERS: William Faulkner's Valediction, pp. 1079- 
1081. The novel falls short of the previous deep tragic views of Faulkner's works, but it 
shows more vividly his comic genius. It sounds a calm note to end the Faulkner canon. 
It is not a retraction of his earlier dark novels, but it does exalt human endurance and 
dignity—Faulkner’s “faith.” 2 


; LXXXI:16, April 15, 1964. 


358. Shawcross, John T. The Show and Gaze O' the Time, pp. 481-484. By shortening 
Shakespeare's plays, the theater people have been able to capture the interest of a wider 
group of viewers who might thereby be enticed to read an uncut version. Shakespearean 
"amateurs" have kept authorship and biography before the reading public, sometimes 
doing a disservice. Scholarly and critical work has often led to a fuller understanding 
of the man and his works, but there needs to be a blending of all segments to appreciate 
Shakespeare fully. 


359. Driver, Tom F. The Man of the Theater, pp. 484-485. “The history of the modern 
theater is to a very great extent the history of its encounter with Shakespeare." Hugo 
appears to have been the first critic to see that Shakespeare's stage was a flexible instru- 
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ment; not taking life from rules; but from: the imagination of those who use it. It isa 
playing place for actors where they and their audiences exercise their imaginations. — : 


360. Fitch, Robert E. Shakespeare and Man’s Salvation, pp. 486-488. “Though his 
concepts may not have been creedally correct, through his characters the poet probed 
deeply into the nature and destiny of man. Looking at him as a religious poet con- 
cerned with salvation, the theologian sees that Shakespeare was concerned with finding 
salvation from circumstance, sin, and death through reason, suffering, and love. 


361. Blakemore, WB. If Tom is Half as Old as Will... , pp. 489-492. Campbell 
' and Shakespeare were both concerned with life and salvation. While Shakespeare's 
vision was of national unity, Campbell's was of the unity of Christians. Both "respected 
and trusted humanity, deeply." Though he was a Christian poet, Shakespeare is not a 
. Christian minister like Campbell, Wio; mied to ене ao Conan une 


-------- LXX XI:490, September 30; 1964, 
362. Drake, Robert. The Harrowing Evangel of Flannery O’Connor, pp. 1200-1202. 
O'Connor's early death has robbed the literary world of a first-rate minor writer. A 
Roman Catholic; she was catholic in its earliest meaning. Her world demanded taking 
sides, deciding whom to serve. Her villains are those who feel themselves independent’ 
from God or the cosmos. Though narrow in scope, O'Connor's work has "an urgent 
intensity, even an ordered ferocity," that may give her a place in American fiction 
like that of Donne or i in PA poetiy.. 

—Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, ха, Spring 1967. 


363. Goodman, Randolph. Playwatching with a Third Eye: Fun and Games with 
Albee, Ibsen, and Strindberg, pp. 18-22. In Albee's Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf 
the Strindbergian spirit (found also in O'Neill, whose affinity with Albee is patent) was . 
derived through Ibsen. The play contains characters and situations parallel with those 
in Hedda Gabbler, which Ibsen based on the life and autobiographical writing of 
Strindberg. 


364, Rosenberg, John D. A Sermon to Soldiers; pp. 40-43. Among the writers soldiers 
should know are Ruskin, who sees them as slaves (their duty is to die) and as saints 
(they die daily), and Conrad, who recognizes the pronun of opposing ideologies and 
the evil in them all. . 


— — —, X:2, Summer 1967. 


365. Deutsch, Babette. Thomas Hardy and Walter de la Mare— Who Used 'To Notice 
Such Things, pp. 40-44. Now out of fashion, both Hardy and de la Mare wrote poetry 
about the somberness of life, but neither of them despaired. Instead, they kept their 
discipline and wrote also about joy. Though unlike our own, their poetry is still relevant. 

—Martha Seabrook 


COMMENT, VII:4, September 1966. 


366. O'Sullivan, Vincent. A. R. D. Fairburn: Definitions of Emptiness, pp. 29-35. 
From the somewhat decadent poems of his first volume, published when de was 26, 
Fairburn turned in the 30's to the expression of raw. anger against political and social 
evils, When the evils were beyond anger, Fairburn used laughter instead. Unfortunately, 
this tactic sometimes led him into mere trivial lightness. His best poems are “the expres- 
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sion of intensely personal experience"—The Cave and Tapu. Though Fairburn's satires 
demonstrated the lack of a common culture in New Zealand, his lyrics help to provide 
that culture. 

:-5. J. Sackett 


CORNHILL, No. 1051, Spring 1967. 


367. Lutyens, Mary. The Millais-La Touche Correspondence, pp. 1-18. A presentation 
of the correspondence [given in its entirety] and background that gives Ruskin's position, 
illuminates the romance (from 1864 until 1875, when Rose La Touche died) that caused 
Ruskin so much anguish. 


— — — —-, No. 1052, Summer 1967. 


368. Lane, Margaret. The Disappearing Ghost-Story, pp. 136-146. The modern dis- 
belief in ghosts, undoubtedly largely due to the electric light, has cut us away from "the' 
old sacred terror" James wrote of as inherent in ghost stories. This disbelief explains 
critical attempts like that of Kenton and Wilson to interpret The Turn of the Screw. 
Because the apparitions no longer terrify, a more critically acceptable horror has to be 
invented. И | 
| —Robert Yackshaw 


CRITIQUE, CCXXVII, April 1966. 


369. Cixous-Berger, Héléne. L’Allégorie du mal dans l'oeuvre de William Golding (rev.- 
art, William Golding, Lord of the Flies, The Inheritors, Pincher Martin, The Brass 
Butter Fly, Free Fall, The Spire, Sa Majestó des mouches [trans. by Lola Тгапес]), 
pp. 309-320. For Golding, to be man is to be evil, to be living is to be guilty. The 
fundamental paradox of his work is that to communicate man must be alienated, and 
his main theme is that man is master of neither the questions nor the answers. In 
Lord of the Flies he shows that civilization only hides the original cruelty of man; in 
The Inheritors he refutes the myth that original sin is an excuse for man's guilt; in 
Free Fall he presents Nick as that part of man which is devil; and in Pincher Martin 
he shows us a man possessed, who lives in death. (In French) 


, CCXXXI-CCXXXII, August-September 1966. 


370. Ricardou, Jean. L'Histoire dans Vhistoire (геу.-агі., Edgar Allan Poe: Prose; 
“Novalis,” in Romantiques allemands, Vol. I) pp. 711-729. Gide's "mise en abysme" 
can be defined as the finding in a work of art, transposed to the scale of the characters, 
of the subject itself of this work. In Poe's The Fall of the House of Usher there are 
numerous striking coincidences between the events of the story and those which the 
narrator reads of in Canning’s Mad Trist. Such a story within a story introduces & 
contesting factor to the main story, since, in many literary works, the "inside" story 
adds to or comments on the main one. Hence, in Poe, his absolutist aesthetic of the 
dénouement becomes less tyrannical (In French) . 


371. Fauchereau, Serge. Lecture de Theodore Roethke (геу.-агі., Theodore Roethke, 
Words for the Wind, The Far Field, The Poet and his Craft: Selected Prose; Ralph 
J. Mills, Theodore Roethke), pp. 730-735. Although he was of the same age as Auden 
and Spender, Roethke was not influenced by the social questions of the- 30's. His art 
is very conscious; an important part is given to the poet, but the work of the craftsman 
intervenes and constructs. Mills interprets Roethke from a Freudian point of view, but 
does not sufficiently take into account the poetry. (In French) 

—Maurice Legris 
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DISCOURSE, IX:4, Autumn 1966, 


372. Lund, Mary Graham. The Social Burden of T. S. Eliot, pp. 450-455. “Eliot had 
to carry nearly all his adult life the burden of his image às a poet, the humble symbol- 
server of a society that actually resented artists and poets." His boredom and irritation 
with critics resulted because his poetry, “зо often condemned as ‘foreign, formalistic, and 
artificial, was actually American, experimental, and natural" His boredom was not a 
sin, but a reflection of an ailing and broken civilization, and his “sense of lostness" 
brought forth Waste Land and Ash Wednesday. He could speak to the present genera- 
tion, if students’ minds were “unshackled” and freed from fear and reverence for his 
reputation. 


373. Mengeling, Marvin E. Structure and Tone in RIP VAN WINKLE: The Irony 
of Silence, pp. 457-463. The structure of this story has a pattern of ascent and descent, 
in geography and in “success in imaginative endeavor.” This is underlined by a tone 
that "is not the sunny geniality that so many people suppose but one of lonely silence— 
that type which hinges on lack of communication between people and people, or people 
and things." 


1,274. Bort, Вапу D. Dove or Serpent?—The Imposter in VANITY FAIR, pp. 482-491. 
Thackeray's novel “is full of imposter-like characters who remind the reader that 
position, bearing, nobility are all sham. No character of high social importance in this 
novel is in himself worthy of his position." They are usually unaware of the disparity 
between themselves and their roles; therefore many of them are pitiable; His elaborate 
parallels between. one character or situation and another show there is little difference 
between “good” and “bad” HAMS such as Amelia and Е: All are selfish. All 
are imposters. 


------ X:3, Summer 1967. 


375. Coard, Robert L. The Educated Ain't and Webster's Third, pp. 265-272. : Dr. 
Gove's note on ain't in Webster's Third New International Dictionary fails to acknowl- 
edge the amusing effect sought by cultivated ain't users, and mistakenly limits his state- 
ment to oral uses of ain't. A better note on ain't could read: “though most characteristic 
of the uneducated and roundly condemned by the schools, sometimes used orally (often 
playfully) by the cultivated especially in the phrase 'ain't Г and occasionally in informal 
writing especially і in jocular and intimate correspondence." 


376. Moore, Jack B. The First NARRATIVE OF THE UNPARDONABLE SIN, pp. 

274-283, 310-311. This American short story dated "Vermont, August, 1796" and 

signed “N” appeared in Theological Magazine, П (September-October, 1796), 17-20. 

The work explores the: consequences of the same transgressions that Ethan Brand 

committed, and it foreshadows in the dramatization of its duda sin other works in 
American literature." 


77. Ballowe, Jamie Mythic Vision in American Literature, ; pp. 324-332. Culture 
Ша be best understood through its myths. "Since writers confront the myth of their 
own past, present, and- future in the drama they.create," we turn to them to find the 
myth in relation to man. Prior to 20th-century Darwinian naturalism, the American 
myth spoke in three voices (the first two labels are from Emerson). The 17th-century 
hero of "the party of memory" was the depraved sinner of sermon literature; and the 
hero of the 19th-century "party of hope" was Adam before the fall. The third is what 
Lewis calls “the party of irony.” This "myth of innocence, fall, and redemption through 
awareness ... . satisfied the American experience.” 
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378. Schneider, Daniel J. The Symbolism of THE SUN ALSO RISES, pp. 334-342. 
Symbols of purification are most important to this novel. Cohn and Romero demonstrate 
“thematic polarities"—undisciplined self-absorption on one hand, disciplined control 
. and purity on the other.. Jake and Brett waver between those opposites, seeking control 
and purity. Jake's fishing trip wipes out the madness of Paris; his final purification 
after the fiesta is his trip to San Sebastian. Brett’s affair with Romero wipes out that 
with Cohn. Brett's renunciation of Romero and Jake's of Brett allow them to hold on, 
which "is noble precisely because they have no reason outside their own wills to hold 
on.” : 


379. Shuttleworth, Jack M. On GAWAIN’S Hagiology, pp. 348-351. St. Peter, St. 
Julian, St. Giles, and St. John are invoked in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight.. Their 
stories "add overtones of meaning, humor, or poignancy to the story of Gawain’s dis- 
covery of his humanity,” illustrating that although the author based his story on ancient 
myths, he transcended them, for “the extent of Christianity goes beyond the surface 
narrative into the very language and thought of the characters.” 

—Kristen Patton 


DRAMA, No. 82, Autumn 1966. 


380. Speaight, Robert. The Stuff of Tragedy (rev.-art., кндн Williams, Modern 
Tragedy; Maynard Mack, King Lear in Our Time), pp. 35-38. Williams and Mack 
probe dramatic tragedy's sources within society. Catharsis, for Williams, “depends on a 
conception of man adequate for the inspiration of pity and awe." Mack observes, “We 
face the ending of [Lear], as we face our world, with whatever support we customarily 
derive from systems of belief or unbelief. ... Tragedy never tells us what to think, it 
shows us what we are and may be." Tragedy results from the individual struggle against 
society, and "Revolution, politically conceived and acted upon, is ineluctably at odds 
with the individual because the individual will insist on asking the questions which the 
Revolution cannot answer. And the questions are the stuff of tragedy." 


, No. 83, Winter 1966. 


381. Brown, Ivor. Intervals, pp. 29-31. The argument against intervals (intermissions) 
during dramatic performances, has been that Shakespeare's plays were performed with- 
out pause. However, refreshments -were served during performances and to serve them 
during the play would have been an intolerable interruption. Intermissions, therefore, 
are 8 source of profit as well as convenience. Shakespeare as a "shareholder in a com- 
mercial theatre" must have approved. 


382. Browne, E. Martin. Poetry in Playwriting, pp. 31-34. The 20th-century British 
theater has never encouraged poets to write for it. Nevertheless, Eliot and Yeats 
established poetry's contemporary importance in the theater, adding poetry's depth of 
rhythm and imagery to common speech. “The future . . . of poetry in the theatre does 
not depend on the revival of a verse-drama but on the extent to which our dramatists 
have the poet's music in their souls.” The insistent rhythm and repetition in Beckett's 
writing and the unavoidable rhetoric in John Osborne both contain "the poet's power 
to raise the significance of the most ordinary forms of speech." 


— — — —, No. 84, Spring 1967. 

383. Marshall, Norman. The Visionary (rev.-art., Denis Bablet, Edward Gordon Craig), 
pp. 27-30. Craig “revolutionized the drab, insipid, factual theatre of his time [early 
1900's]. Most of the principles which he was the first to put. forward are now taken as 
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a matter of course.” In Edward Gordon Craig, Bablet distinguishes between Craig as 
mystic and as “man of the theatre trying to give practical shape to his ideas.” 


--------, No. 85, Summer 1967. 


384. Marshall, Norman. BANNED! (rev.-art., Richard Findlater), pp. 30-33. Findlater 
finds that present-day British censorship is a nuisance rather than a deterrent to the 
dramatist. He traces censorship from the time of Henry VIII and argues for the abolition 
of the censor (Lord Chamberlain's office). That abolishing censorship might make the 
theater for a time "less adventurous and controversial" is, to Mr. Findlater, "the price 
of freedom." 

—Kristen Patton 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XVII:4, December 1965. 


385. Allen, Ralph С. Topical Scenes for Pantomime, pp. 289-300. “Topical spectacles,” 
although journalistically inspired and subliterary, provide more reliable guides to 18th- 
century English atitudes and tastes than the plays of Cumberland, Jephson, and Sheridan. 
In their scenic accuracy they reflect the new demand for realism in theatrical production. 


386. Moore, Don D. John Webster in the Modern Theatre; pp. 314-321. Between 1919 
and 1960, despite a few productions which were artistic triumphs, Webster's work has 
been far less successful in the professional theater than in drama courses. His passion 
for “all-inclusiveness” leaves too much to shy away from in production, even though 
he develops harmonious imagery with great care in individual scenes and even lines. 
Also, his full-blooded fury appears to be beyond the range of modern actors and to be 
amusingly strange to modern audiences. 


— — —, XVIII, March 1966. 


387. Fails, Gregory A. Intellect and the Theatre, pp. 1-6. Basic to current discussions 
on the arts are two misconceptions of the nature of the intellect which Jead to much 
confusion and many unnecessary problems. One stems from a “too-limited definition" 
of the intellect and the other, a corollary, from the acceptance of a too-limited measur- 
ing scale for it. 


388. Herstand, Theodore. Edward Gordon Craig on the Nature of the Artist, pp. 7-11. 
Craig constantly refers to the need for the as yet undeveloped type, the “Artist in the 
Theatre." His dream led him to explore the unique nature of the artist, his modes of 
perception, the qualities which distinguish him from the non-artist, and his motivating 
forces. 


389. Moss, Leonard. Biographical and Literary Allusion in AFTER THE FALL, рр. 
34-40. To widen the theatrical illusion of this play and to illuminate some of his key 
thematic patterns, Miller incorporates personal experiences in portraying key aspects of 
‘the protagonist’s life, makes allusions to his earlier works and to the Old Testament, and 
apparently draws verbal and thematic correspondences from his study of the works of 
Camus. 


-------- XVII, May 1966. 

390. Novick, Julius. The Old Regime at Lincoln Center, pp. 126-135. The Repertory 
Theater of Lincoln Center, under the directorship of its two founders, Robert Whitehead 
and Elia Kazan, began on January 23, 1964, with great expectations for fashioning a 
culturally exciting future for the American theater. Regardless of the wealth backing it 
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and the talent and good will at its disposal, it died within two seasons after six produc- 
tions. Most of all it failed because it did not break away from the old Broadway system. 
Among other reasons was the fact that the choice of plays was based upon the dated 
outlook and restricted theatrical horizons of the founders. 


391. Stambusky, Alan A. The “America First” Attitude in the U.S. College and 
University Play Selection: A Five-Year Report, pp. 136-139. Notwithstanding the 
plethora of plays from the World Theater at the disposal of producers in American 
colleges and universities, their selection has focused chiefly on American drama. How- 
ever, there is a gradual trend away from this emphasis and from producing Broadway 
successes towards presenting the classics and “the best of current avant-garde writers, 
most of whom are not American.” 


———_——, XVIIE3, October 1966. 


392. Bender, J. E.. The Criterion Independent Theatre, pp. 197-209. Banned from most 
libraries for the alleged notoriety of its articles, Criterion (1897-1900) promoted, on 
October 23, 1897, the Criterion Independent Theatre, modeled on the European inde- 
pendent theater movement. It represented the first American emulation of the move- 
ment, but it failed during the winter. of 1899-1900 primarily because of the severe 
criticism of the project in the press and periodicals and because of its choice of plays. 


393. Curry, Wade. Steele MacKaye: Producer and Director, pp. 210-215. MacKaye 
was among those who helped change the American theater from “careless artifice to 
painstaking artistry.” He was the author of 26 plays, principally hack-work and free 
translations of pirated material. During the last three decades of the 19th century, he was 
a courageous experimenter in theater design, a leader in developing surface realism in 
scenery and acting, and a pioneer in careful planning of production. 


394. Hartman, Murray. Strindberg and O'Neill pp. 216-223. Strindberg’s pervasive 
influence on O'Neill is grounded on the likeness of their intellectual backgrounds and 
even more on O'Neill's consciousness at a critical period in his personal development 
that Strindberg's life was unusually like his own. From childhood both writers suffered 
feelings of parental rejection, particularly by domineering fathers, and both had three 
painful marriages in an unrequited search for a substitute mother figure. As alienated 
figures they also revolted against the established order—indeed, questioned the bases of 
all order. Since the universe offered little meaning to appease the yearnings of their 
hearts and minds, they searched for truth in the inner recesses of self. And in their 
contempt for surface trivialities, both were led to explore new techniques for staging 
their vision. 


395. Sogliuzzo, A. Richard. The Uses of the Mask in THE GREAT GOD BROWN and 
SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR, pp. 224-229. For O'Neill and 
Pirandello the mask served not so much to show a character's psychological conflicts as 
to convey different themes. O'Neill, in particular, used it to reveal multiple facets of 
human personality beyond the scope of the actors' facial expressions and to segregate 
the sensitive and the suffering from the insensitive characters. 


396. Hays, Peter L. Tennessee Willlams's Use of Myth in SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH, 
pp. 255-258. The setting, music, and allusions of the play, its recurring theme of castra- 
tion, and the masculine good looks of its protagonist, Chance Wayne, all serve to link 
him with the Adonis myth. However, he does not win the spring-time restoring of 
fortune, but rather he gains in manliness.. 
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397. Calarco, N. Joseph. Tragedy as Demonstration, pp. 271-274. Assuming that 
Aristotle's Poetics is strongly similar in methodology to his other philosophic works, an 
experimental study of the Poetics in relation to the Posterior Analysis can help to 
clarify some of the puzzling obscurities and seemingly arbitrary propositions and 
judgments of the Poetics. The comparison indicates a relationship between tragedy and 
demonstration (“а syllogism productive of scientific knowledge"). Specifically, the “end” 
of tragedy is shown to be quite akin to "the proper object of unqualified scientific 
knowledge." қ 


--------; ХҮШ:4, December 1966. 


398. Behringer, Clara. Shakespeare Production: German Style, рр. 405-411. Іп addi- 
tion to presenting a strikingly large number of Shakespearean plays during the 1965-1966 
season, the subsidized professional theaters in West Germany showed considerable 
diversity as well as some similarities in their productions. The principal likenesses were 
evident in costume design and to a lesser extent in the selection of texts, owing to much 
debate between those favoring either the “Schlegel-group” translations or the modern 
versions. Evident, too, was a general fondness for changing scenery often, with musical 
&ccompaniment and with excellent use of lighting effects. But the degrees of realism 
employed by the actors varied from one production to the next. In all, ten percent of 
the productions were superb, but the vast majority were mediocre. 


399, McAuley, TM Samuel Becketts COME AND GO, pp. 438-442. Beckett’s 
"dramaticule," which received its first French performance at the Odéon Théâtre de 
France on March 7, 1966, comprises: four pages of text and two for technical details 
‘and takes only three minutes for staging. Much of this time is spent in silence, or in 
whispering inaudible to the audience, and the audible dialogue is intensely forlorn. Yet 
the play, in its frightening insight into man's loneliness as he waits for death amid the 
repetitively boring routines of daily life, has an extremely potent impact upon audiences. 
Also it incorporates a number of Beckett’s dominant themes. Most striking is the 
pattern created by the coming and going of the three characters, suggesting that it was 
fashioned with mathematical exactness. 


; XIX:1, March 1967. 

400. Gardner, John. Structure and Tone in the Second Shepherd's Play, pp. 1-8. A 
strongly integrating element in the play is the scrutiny made of the Christian implica- 
tions of the number three. Three motifs appropriate to the Nativity appear in the three 
opening soliloquies belonging to the first of the three distinctive divisions of the play, 
which ends with three adorations and three gifts given. Also achieved is coherence of 
tone through the three shepherds, the characteristic behavior of each symbolizing a 
specific aspect of the Trinity. 


401. Pronko, Leonard C. Kabuki and the Elizabethan Theatre, pp. 8-16. Although the 
Elizabethan theater is primarily literary and the Kabuki theater non-literary, a careful 
examination of the latter reveals a sufficient number of similarities in historical back- 
ground and techniques to suggest new ways of ameliorating the present realistic tend- 
encies in the production of Elizabethan plays. A fusion of the rather theatrical and 
sensual aspects of the Kabuki with the more literary qualities of the Elizabethan plays 
into one "total" theater might hopefully lead both to deeper insights into the human 
condition and to greater stimulation of the viewer's feelings, imagination, and moribund 
sense of wonder, 
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402. Weales, Gerald. The Shadow on Congreve's Surface, pp. 30-32. When Congreve 
deals with perversion, he does so indirectly and keeps us guessing about his intentions. 
For example, in his first play, The Old Bachelor, Vainlove, described as “capricious in 
love,” can suggest either impotence or narcissism. The preliminaries of seduction appeal 
to Vainlove, but he shies away from the consummation. 


403. Findlay, Robert R. Charles Macklin and the Problem of “Natural” Acting, pp. 
33-40. A survey of the varied roles that Macklin interpreted, including those in his own 
plays, during his 70-year career on the 18th-century English stage reveals a pattern that 
does not suggest "natural" acting as his dominant mode. The vast majority of his 
leading roles.display a comic pattern involving his use of exaggeration. His "natural- 
ness" probably lay in his use of original detail in stage business for projecting the uni- 
versal nature of the characters. ; 


404. Wilson, M. Glen. Charles Kean’s Production of RICHARD П, pp. 41-51. Kean’s 
prompt book for В.П demonstrates that he omitted 44 percent of the text and thus 
simplified the plot, emphasized the leading characters, and increased the tempo of the 
action. Meticulously planned in detail, his unified production emphasized realism and 
incorporated historically correct costumes, properties, and music. It embodied the most 
extensive use of the mid-Victorian developments in Shakespearean production. Indeed, 
it set forth his best work as a producer and reflected the tastes of his audiences. 


405. Talley, Paul M. Architecture as Craig's Interim Symbol: Ruskin and Other 
Influences, pp. 52-60. Craig's ideas on the theater are dominated by architectural 
imagery. Ruskin’s The Seven Lamps of Architecture may have been an influence in 
shaping his aesthetics. Each writer in his respective field favored a spirit of dedication, 
discipline, sacrifice, and patience. 


406. Dukore, Bernard F. Shaw’s Doomsday, pp. 61-71. The recurring motif of judg- 
ment represents not only the kernel of Shaw’s The Simpleton of the Unexpected Isles, 
but it pulls all of the play’s characters within its orbit and unifies the plot structure. 
Shaw exhorts us to live life as if Judgment Day faced: us daily, to learn to judge our- 
selves, and to work strenuously and continuously by thought and organization for the 
amelioration of humanity and the world. 


407. Flannery, James W. Action and Reaction at the Dublin Theatre Festival; pp. 72- 
80. The judgments оп the experimental productions of Yeats’s Calvary апа The Resur- 
rection at Trinity College for the Dublin Theatre Festival of 1965 ran the gamut from 
high praise to complete disapproval, owing to their departure from the traditional inter- 
pretations of Yeats's plays. The discussion focused on the productions with reference 
to the poet's other dramas and to his thought and theological views. 


——— ——, XIX:2, May 1967. 

408. Menagh, H. Beresford. A Way of Separating Theatre from Rite, pp. 117-123. 
In the absence of any adequate investigation of the dramatic activities of primitive cul- 
tures, deductions about the nature of primitive theater can only be theoretical. There- 
fore, to differentiate between rite and drama one needs to make a detailed analysis of 
the cultural framework of “a supposed theatrical occurrence" and of its fundamental 
dramatic properties—characterization, action, and theatrical objectives. 


409. Crepean, George P. (ed.). Robert Edmond Jones on the Creative Process: An 
Interview with a Group of High School Students, pp. 125-133. Preparatory to designing 
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а play, Jones recommends becoming completely immersed in the playwright's scripts to 
find out what he offers or requires. O'Neill, especially, had an exceptionally gifted sense 
of stage design and provides very detailed stage directions. O'Neill planned all the emo- 
tions and movements either before creation or as he wrote. 


410. Volbach, Walter R. Time and Space on the Stage, pp. 134-141. The outstanding 
element of staging is "the art and technique of moving the performers within certain 
durations of time in a space arranged to their needs." To achieve the most suitable 
linking of time and space, the aesthetic sense of timing is required—involving careful 
consideration and integration of every detail of production, even the smallest, from the 
beginning to the end of the presentation. 


411. Kuhlke, William. Vakhtangov and the American Theatre of the 1960's, pp. 179- 
187. Vakhtangov's (1883-1922) synthesis in the Soviet theater of Meyerhold's and 
Stanislavski's methods, called "fantastic realism," is grounded on "creative distortion of 
nature." It taxes the abilities of the actor to enact a part while commenting on it and 
uses strikingly expressive scenery and fanciful costumes and stage business. The appli- 
cation of this style to the current American theater might help to offset the debilitating 
dominance of naturalism and to provide a common path for the present chaotic paral- 
lelism of the realistic and non-realistic theatrical modes. 


412. Whiting, Frank M. The Destructive Critic and the Theatre, pp. 188-190. The 
true weakness of the theater today emanates from destructive criticism. There are at 
least four reasons for this trend: (1) the belief that severe criticism promotes great 
art; (2) public admiration of devastating verbal cleverness; (3) public uncertainty in 
forming judgments about art; and (4) the clash between the tastes and values of the 
avant-garde and those of the "respectable" majority. 'To improve matters, the functions 
and ends of the reviewer and the critic should be distinguished. 

—Michael J. O'Neill 


EMORY UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY, ХХП:1, Spring 1966. 


413. Kain, Richard M. A Scrapbook of the “PLAYBOY Riots,” pp. 5-17. A scrapbook 
of contemporary news clippings on the subject of the riots attendant upon the opening of 
Synge's Playboy of the Western World shows the climax of the love-hate relationship 
between the early Abbey Theatre and the Dublin public. The clippings include an 
advertisement of the play's opening; contemporary reviews; accounts of the riots on 
the second night of the play; comments in newspaper interviews by Synge himself, 
Gregory, and Yeats; letters, discussions, and apologies printed in the Dublin newspapers; 
and finally an account of a public debate-discussion of the play. 


414. Harmon, Maurice. The Era of Inhibitions: Irish Literature 1920-60, pp. 18-28. 
Conditions in post-revolutionary Ireland were particularly uncongenial for the writer. 
Writers, cut off from the romantic past, were further restricted by the rise to power of a 
native bourgeois class with a chauvinistic and isolationist mentality. Official and private 
censorship (particularly the Literary Censorship Act of 1929) restricted the writer. 
Much recent Irish literature—poems by Clarke and stories by O'Connor and O'Flah- 
erty—deals with the effects of inhibitions on the individual or the nation. However, 
recent writers like Behan have shown evidence of clearing the air of "stodgy nationalism 


415. Porter, Raymond J. The Irish Messianic Tradition, pp. 29-35. Numerous Messi- 
anic references in the works of Yeats, AE, Gregory, Moore, and Joyce have been 
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pointed out by various commentators. These Messianic references grew out of an lrish 
tradition of such references going back to the beginnings of recorded lrish literature. 
They can be seen in the early saga, The Battle of Mag Mucrama, in the prophecies of 
Fionn MacCumhaill (third century) and Saints Colum Cille and Bearchan (sixth century), 
and in literary works of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Thus the theme was old and 
well-worn before its 20th-century appearances. 


--------- ХХП:2, Sommer 1966. 


416. Schneider, Herbert W. The Democracy of Hawthorne, pp. 123-132. Hawthorne's 
most important rebellion was against the aristocratic pretensions of his family. Devoted 
to democratic manners and morals, he nonetheless disliked labor but devoted his leisure 
mainly to the cultivation of equality. The basic moral problem with which he wrestled 
is "How can American democracy be combined with English dignity?" He found 
democratic politics distasteful, was reluctant to lend his support to abolitionist policy 
or to the war when it came, and ultimately, before his death in 1864, he came to вее 
the American Union as no longer worth saving. 


——— ——-, XXII:3, Fall 1966. 


417. Levin, Harry. The American Voice in English Poetry, pp. 163-183. (Reprinted 
from Refractions: Essays іп Comparative Literature, New York, 1966.) Differences 
between English and American versions of the English language- are primarily vocal. 
Thus in poetry, which “if not spoken aloud, should be overheard in the mind's ear,” 
differing "speech tunes" are produced. American poetry in the colonial period was 
almost wholly derivative and virtually homogeneous with its English origins. "Thereafter 
came a self-conscious differentiation, branching out into a search for identity, as with 
Whitman and the nationalists. In this century, beginning with Pound and Eliot, there 
has been a movement back toward a dialectical synthesis іп. which the Anglo-American 
cultures blend with others. 


418. Cassity, Turner. The Old Gray Mare: Iambic Meter, рр: 203-210. Meter func- 
tions to control rhythm and, at one remove, to control the emotional response of the 
reader. "Meter can only diagram relative accent"; rhythm depends upon the mechanical 
stress of the language itself. Thus endlessly subtle variations of meter and rhythm are 
possible. The rhythm of each line must be implicit in that which precedes it and must 
imply the rhythm of the following line. Playing off metric and grammatical units against 
or with each other produces effects of tension or repose. 

"—H. Grady Hutcherson 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, IV:2, December 1966. 


419. Crane, John Kenny. An Honest Debtor?: A Note on Chaucer's Merchant, Line 
A276, pp. 81-85. The historical context of 1. A276 supports the conclusion that the 
Merchant was capable of monetary skulduggery: the 14th-century account book dis- 
covered by Edith Rickert and other medieval journals reveal that merchants, elected 
to collect taxes for the king, did pilfer funds for themselves. The king was consequently 
forced to borrow—from the merchants—to keep sea lanes open for merchants who. were 
prone to do pirating on their own. $ i 


420. Donner, Morton. The Infrequency of Word ‘Borrowings in Caxton's Original 
Writings, pp. 86-89. In his prologues and epilogues Caxton introduces no more than two 
new words into English in any given piece. On the other hand, he introduces as many 
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as 12 new words in a single translated passage of similar length. "Therefore he should 
be believed when he states that he was forced to borrow words because of the limited 
resources of English. 


421. Wiatt, William Н. Sir Thomas Wyatt's Astrologer, pp. 89-92. "Sephame" in 1. 9 
of Wyatt's sonnet, You that in love, is indeed Sepham, who completed an Oxford M.A. 
іп 1528. A horoscope of Edward VI, referred to in a note in Flügel's edition of Wyatt’s’ 
poems, identifies Sepham as an astrologer employed in the court of Henry VIII. Wyatt, 
in his sonnet, seems to suggest that Sepham was a seer whose predictions were the result 
of hindsight. 


422. Sanderson, James І. “Buff Jerkin": A Note to I HENRY IV, рр. 92-95. Most 
puns in Shakespeare's plays have. been explained, but "buff jerkin" in 11. 47 and 51 of 
І Н. IV has apparently been overlooked. Davies’s Epigrams (c. 1595) suggests that the 
term meant a female sex organ. Its juxtaposition with “my hostess of the tavern” in the 
exchange between Hal and Falstaff adds significance to the general sexual innuendo of 
the passage. 


423. Novak, Maximillian E. The Demonology of Dryden’s TYRANNICK LOVE and 
“Anti-Scot,” pp. 95-98. In this work Dryden borrowed concepts and names for demons 
from A Discourse Concerning the Nature and Substance of Devils and Spirits by a writer 
known as “Anti-Scot” because of his rejection of the skepticism of Scot’s Discovery of 
Witchcraft. 


424. Bversole, Richard. The Oratorical Design of THE DESERTED VILLAGE, pp. 
99-104. Goldsmith’s poem follows the structural rules of a classical oration: the 
exordium (Il. 1-34) concludes with the theme of the poem, “These were thy charms— 
But all these charms are fled"; the narratio (Il. 35-50) relates the consequences of the 
enclosure of land; the propositio (Il. 51-56) asserts that a content peasantry, once 
destroyed, can never be revived; the partitio (IL 57-74) enumerates parts of the propo- 
sition; the confirmatio (Il. 75-250) offers evidence through a view of village life with 
portraits of the vicar, schoolmaster, and the ale house; the reprehensio (ll. 265-384) 
refutes opposing arguments; and the peroratio (ll. 385-430) summarizes ideas and appeals 
to the judge's feelings. Throughout the poem, Goldsmith has adapted the rules to 
standards of contemporary eloquence. ? 


425. Wittreich, Joseph Anthony, Jr. Blake’s Philosophy of Contraries: A New Source, 
pp. 105-110. Blake's contraries have been traced to Boehme, but Bloom has recently 
argued that Blake was not Boehme's disciple, for Blake read chiefly the Bible and Milton. 
A likely direct source for the doctrine of contraries is the Reason of Church-Govern- 
ment. in which Milton speaks of “the struggle of contrarieties.” Indeed, Marriage was 
inspired by Milton's early prose work, not only in its view of contraries, but also in its 
view of the poet as a prophetic legislator in history. 


426. Duff, Gerald A. An Unpublished William Cobbett Letter, pp. 110-112. Cobbett's 
letter to Folkestone, dated October 25, 1825, presents a view of education that is 
refreshingly contemporary: a child should develop naturally without the rigidity of 
formal education. 


427. Ware, Malcolm. Keats’s “Stout. Cortez”: А Deliberate Error, pp..113-115. The 
sonnet on Chapman's translation of Homer is discovery of a particular kind: Cortez 
in the poem is awed by another man's (Balboa's) discovery much as Keats is awed by 
Chapman's discovery of Homer. 
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428. Hester, Erwin. George Eliot's Use of Historical Events in DANIEL DERONDA,. 
pp. 115-118. In Daniel Deronda, Eliot derives images of rule and rebellion from histor- 
ical events. the American Civil War. native revolt in Jamaica, and the Austro-Prussian 
War. These events offer parallels to Gwendolen's relationship to her despotic husband, 
Grandcourt, foreshadow developments in the novel, and provide a metaphorical illumina- 

tion of the moral situation of her characters. : 


429, Zimmerman, Michael. Wallace Stevens's Emperor, pp. 119-123. In The Neces- 
sary Angel, Stevens speaks of the imagination as a “violence from within, that protects 
us from a violence from without.” The Emperor of Ice-Cream represents this imagina- 
tion; he offers “a counterpressure to the pressure of death" by proposing an absurd 
funeral in the presence of the dead woman, thus neutralizing the horrid force of death. 
Tasty, transitory, and cold, ice cream is a metaphor of life and Meals The Барас. сап 
purge terror from death and give pleasure to life as well. . 


430. Benstock, Bernard. Arthur Griffith in ULYSSES: The Explosion of a Myth, pp. 
123-128. John Wyse Noland, in Barney Kiernan’s pub, links Leopold Bloom with 
Griffith, Sinn Fein leader in Ireland in 1904. Some literal-minded critics take Nolan's 
report at face value without understanding Bow monstrous js the fiction of Bloom's 
associating with the Sinn Fein. * . 


431. White, William. Hemingway as Translator: Kiki's — m pp. 128-132. 
Hemingway's three-page translation of Chapter 12 of Kiki’s Memoirs, in the library of 
the University of Texas, may be compared with Putnam's translation, first published in 
1930 with an introduction by Hemingway. [The French text precedes parallel transla- 
tions by Putnam and Hemingway.] 

--О. W. Frost 


EXPLICATOR, XXIII:9, May 1965. 


432. Salus, Peter H. Joyce's ULYSSES, П, viii (The Sirens”), Item 67. The sentence 
“Bloom looped, unlooped, noded, disnoded,” from the “Sirens” section of Joyce's 
Ulysses is a reference to a madrigal from the seventh book of madrigals of eer. 
and it is also the basis of all the gold-words of this episode. 


433. Rea, J. Mansfield’s THE FLY, Item 68. “The chief characteristic of de boss in 
Katherine Mansfield's The Fly . . his inability to recognize that others have. а 
- breaking point," shown in his attitude toward the fly, Macey, Mr. Woodifield, and his 
own son. He shows his admiration for spirit by overburdening the body, and by using up 
others in his service, although he does not use himself up as he does others. ` 


434. Boo, Sister Mary Richard. Amold’s STANZAS FROM THE GRANDE CHAR- 
TREUSE, 169-210, Item 69. The children mentioned in the last seven stanzas of 
Matthew Arnold's Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse come probably from 'Arnold's 
knowledge óf "an ancient monastic practice of receiving into the abbey children of a 
very young age." The strength of the image here comes from the juxtaposition of these 
children with the old monks and the gloomy abbey. - 


435. Bernhardt-Kabisch, Ernest. Wordsworth's ELEGIAC STANZAS, 35-36, Item 71. 
The word power in 1. 35 refers not to a faculty of the poet's mind, but to his brother. 
Hence, what the poet says is that his brother is gone, and that the loss has humanized 
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436. Tyner, К. E. Herrick’s ТО M. DENHAM, ON PROSPECTIVE POEM, 3, 
ltem 72. The word "Pean-Gardens" іп 1. 3 may be a synecdochic reference to the 17th- 
century gardening practice of representing a gentleman's coat of arms by arrangement 
of plants. When the term is taken in mum sense, perhaps we may literally interpret the 
question of the fourth line. 


437. Wood, Chauncey. Chaucer's *The Wife of Bath's Prologue," D. 576 and 583, 
Item 73. The “dame” of these lines, who was the Wife of Bath's tutor in love, may be 
"dame Alys," who js referred to as "my gossib" three times in preceding lines. This 
identification, though not satisfactory in every way, at least does not go outside the 
poem, as others do. 


438. Knust, Herbert. EHot’s THE WASTE LAND, 74, Item 74. Тһе “Dog” of 1. 74 
is a perfect symbol of Eliot's cynicism. The true cynics (kynikos, “doglike) severely 
criticized social customs and mores and tried to reform man. This explains several 
points of the passage as well as its tone, which is cynical in the fullest sense. 


439. Harris, Wendell V. Golding's FREE FALL, Item 76. The interweaving of irony 
and allegory is clearly seen in Golding's naming ofthe major characters: “Mountjoy” 
. signifies his desire to "mount joy"; “Beatrice” is a parallel to Dante's Beatrice; and “Dr. 
Halide” (in German, “‘a downward slope'") “is the Virgil who leads the protagonist 
down into the underworld of his own consciousness." 


— — —— XXIV:1, September 1965, 


440. Benstock, Bernard. Joyces THE SISTERS, Item 1. The relationship between 
Father Flynn and the boy is an innocent one; it is Old Cotter and the three witches 
who represent the corrupting influence on the boy's innocence. "The key to the 
Story . . . lies іп. the words which enthrall the boy, paralysis, gnomon, and simony.” 
What is most significant is that religion is totally lacking; neither priest nor boy has 
lost the faith, but disillusionment is at work. 


441. Sanders, Charles. Conrad's HEART OF DARKNESS, Item 2. The episode of 
the knitting women in the office in Belgium is "a specific variation on the legend of 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos,” although Atropos is missing because Marlow “does not 
-succumb to the full temptation of the heart of darkness." 


442. Howard, Н. Wendell. Milton's D'ALLEGRO, 136-143, Item 3. The Greek mode 
called Lydian has a descending, sensuous meaning, whereas the Lydian mode Milton 
used was bright and ascending, an ecclesiastical mode, one of those which superseded the 
Greek modes but continued to use Greek names. Also, the singer has to improvise so 
expertly that the performance seems careless. 


443. Klinefelter, Ralph A. Chaucer's AN A B C, 25-32, Item 5. Chaucer alludes here 
to a common medieval allegory, known as The Reconciliation of the Heavenly Virtues, 
according to which God's four virtues—Justice, Mercy, Peace, and Truth—dquarrel 
about the destiny of sinful man. These opposing principles are reconciled when Christ 
offers Himself as a redeeming sacrifice. 


444, Pitts, Arthur W., Jr. Hopkins’ THE WRECK OF THE DEUTSCHLAND, Stanza 
29, Item 7. The description of the nun as "Tarpeian-fast" is perhaps an allusion to 
Paradise Regained, IV, 44-50, where Satan describes Rome as situated “On the Tarpeian 
rock.” 
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. 445. Leed, Jacob. Golding's LORD OF THE FLIES, Chapter 7, Item 8. In the passage 
11 paragraphs from the end of Chapter 7, "Ralph has touched the corpse of the mul- 
berry-patch boy who perished in the fire at the end of Chapter 2." 


446. Rapin, René. Wordsworth's OCTOBER 1803, Item 10. There are two parts to 
this sonnet: 1l. 1-10 (through “all things"), in which the poet almost doubts Providence 
because of the victories of Bonaparte; and the second part, where the poet trembles at 
the thought that God has found it necessary to give such a man so much power. 


447. Horne, Lewis B. Wordsworth's OCTOBER 1803, Item 10. The last quatrain of 
this sonnet “is a retreat from viewing the. world as a hollow thing and a recognition of 
man's effrontery in forgetting the Power that gives substance to it." 


---------; XXIV:2, October 1965. 


448. Perrine, Laurence. Browning’s THE BISHOP ORDERS HIS TOMB AT SAINT 
PRAXED'S CHURCH, Item 12. The Bishop's utterances from Ecclesiastes “do not at 
all express the Bishop's view of life, but, rather, are in ironical contrast to his view of 
life." He expresses automatically the official Christian position. Instead of preparing 
himself for the next world, he is concerned with having himself remembered in this one. 
The life he looks forward to will be much the same sensual, materialistic life, in an 
abstract way, as the one he has just lived. 


449. McCabe, Bernard. The SECOND SHEPHERD'S PLAY, 534-538, Item 13. The 
climax of this play concerns the birth of Christ, the Lamb Who will be eaten (in the 
Eucharist) just as gladly as Gill will eat “her son." Hence Gill’s joke "gains added 
dimension" from this rough parody. 


450. Rowland, Beryl. Chaucer's “The Wife of Bath's Prologue,” D. 389, Item 14. The 
full irony of the Wife of Bath’s “whoso that first to mille comth, first grynt,” is evident 
only if the basic symbolism of this proverb is considered. “In popular tradition, grinding, 
the miller, and the mill are associated with sexual relations." [Refers to 13 sources]. 
By the traditional equation of mill and woman, the Wife "declares her acceptance of the 
promptest lover." 


451. Parish, John E. Milton's PARADISE LOST, УІ, 362-368, Item 15. Adam never 
learns the identity of the visiting Raphael; the mystery of the guest's identity was a motif 

“common to biblical and classical stories about men of exemplary hospitality who enter- 
tain angels (or gods) unawares.” This passage also parallels an incident in the Book 
of Tobit. | 


452. Thorpe, James. Herbert’s LOVE (Ш), Item 16. This poem is a dramatization of 
the central portion of the Holy Communion service, as found in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book, the version of the Book of Common Prayer Herbert used. [Discusses the 
parallels i in some detail.] 


453. Webb, Howard. Holme’ THE DEACON'S MASTERPIECE, Item 17. This 
poem not only is an attack on Calvinism, but also points out that although the chaise may 
break down, it “doesn’t wear out,” just as a sound religious system is not one which 
wears out but is, rather, capable of being repaired. 


454. Turner, C. Steven.. Cummings’ IN JUST—, Item 18. Spring is celebrated in.this 
poem as a brief period of joy. The trailing away of the last four lines indicates that 
Pan, the balloonman, is losing his hold on the aging children. f 
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455. Martin, Sister M. O'Connor's A GOOD MAN IS HARD TO FIND, Item 19. The 
grandmother appears "good" at the beginning of the story, but facing the convict she 
realizes that her standards of goodness have failed. It is this admission which really 
makes her a "good woman." 


456. Triesch, Marifred. Helhnan's ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST, Item 20. 
The title of this play indicates another place where the little foxes—a reference to 
Hellman's previous play—do their evil work; it also points out a close parallel between 
this play and Shakespeare's Tit. 


457. Coffee, Jessie. Faulkner's THE SOUND AND THE FURY, Item 21. The Nancy 
referred to by Candace in this novel is not the same Nancy referred to in That Evening 
Sun and Requiem for a Nun. It is, rather, “some domestic animal that fell into the 
ditch and injured itself so seriously that Roskus had to shoot it," since it is unthinkable 
that a community would refuse burial for any human. 

—Maurice Legris 


HIBBERT JOURNAL, LXV, Spring 1967. 


458. Hainsworth, J. D. John Updike, pp. 115-116. Updike’s fiction brilliantly and 
vividly explores “the ambiguities, complexities, unexpressed nuances” of human relation- 
ships. His “strength is in the directness. and immediacy with which he presents 
experience.” 


—— — ——, LXV, Summer 1967, 


459. бота], Е. G. Marriage, Property, and Romance in Jane Austen's Novels (1), 
pp. 151-156. As anthropologists study the customs and institutions of remote peoples, 
so may we study in Austen's novels "the folk-ways of the English gentry less than 200 
years ago.” Viewed thus, her ‘stories seem less puzzling. Marriage was, among other 
considerations, "an institution through which the landed gentry maintained and increased 
their financial position.” [Details of the landed economy are studied here pardally from 
historical writings but principally from Austen's books.] 

: : à —John O. Waller 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXV:4, Summer 1967. 


460. Mitchells, K. The Work of Art in Its Social Setting and in Its Aesthetic Isolation, 
pp. 369-374. The social setting enhances the work of art as artistic stage setting and 
meaningful environment, and must be considered as at least a minor part of the 
aesthetic experience. The social setting can be distracting, however, so there is much to 
be said for the isolated aesthetic experience. 


461. Adam, Ian W. Society as Novelist, pp. 375-386. “Тһе social matter of any given 
era in history helps to determine the formal limits within which artists attempt crea- 
tion... ; a common world-vision tends to unite contemporaneous artists and their work.” 
The social contents of Vanity Fair and Naked Lunch put significant pressure on con- 
ventions of style, characterization, and plot. 


462. Rackin, Phyllis, Hulme, Richards, and the Development of Contextualist Poetic 
Theory, pp. 413-425. Hulme emphasizes the quality of concreteness of imagery to the 
neglect of total unity of structure. Richards’s handling of the theory of irony serves to 
counteract this fragmentation and is therefore basic to the development of contextualist 
theory. Richards’s view of the function of language is diametrically opposed to that of 
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' Hulme; and'his analysis of the role of ре is considerably more significant in the 
history of aesthetic theory. 


--------, XX VI:1, Fall 1967. 


463. Sparshott, F. E. Truth in Fiction, pp. эл, Contrary to the РИНЕ of Margolis 
(The Language of Art and Art Criticism, Detroit, 1965), there are ways “in which a 
fiction may convey purported truths about the actual world. vi 


464. Seidler, Ingo. The Iconolatric Fallacy: On the Limitations of the Internal Method А 
of Criticism, pp. 9-16. The minimal bases of reference for the literary critic must Бес 
the entire work of a given aniio not the individual work. 


465. Wier, Dennis R. A Siarki Basis for Literary Evaluation by са Pro- 
cessing, pp. 47-52. "In order to use computers successfully and meaningfully as an aid 
to literary criticism or evaluation, it is necessary, owing to the nature of computers, 
to define rigidly and unambiguously literary terms and concepts." [There follows a 
glossary of literary terms defined suitably for computer programming;] 


466. Chari, V. Krishna. Decorum as a Critical Concept in Indian and Western Poetics, 
pp. 53-63. Decorum is a relativistic concept, but by focusing attention on ascertainable 
elements of the work of art it becomes a guarantee against critical relativism and chaos. 


467. Lord, Catherine. Unity with Impunity, pp. 103-106. The elements of a work of 
art can be functional without being necessary; the merely. accidental has a function.. 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


IOWA ENGLISH YEARBOOK, XII, 1967. 


468. Brewer, Joseph E. The Anti-Hero in Contemporary Literature, pp. 55-60. Ап 
emerging contemporary literary movement is that of the anti-hero, à protagonist of any 
social class who rebels against the existing order—whatever it may be—but who offers. 
no substitute for that which he violently rejects. Thus this anti-hero differs from the 
anti-establishment protagonists of the Beats and the Angry Young Men, who offer an 
alternative involvement in life. Harry Angstrom, in Updike's Rabbit, Run; George 
Caldwell, in Updike's The Centaur; Yossarian, in Heller's Catch-22; and the protag- 
onists of Lessing's novels The Grass Is Singing and The Golden Notebook and of her 
short stories in One Man and Two Women exemplify the anti-hero, who truthfully recog- 
nizes his rejection of values and who admits that man should at least search for values. 


469. Trieschmann, Margaret. THE GOLDEN BOWL: An Analysis of the Sources of. 
Evil in Human Relationships, pp. 61-67. The basis of the moral dilemma of this James 
novel is motivation based on a human's reducing another human to an objective level 

for personal manipulatory gratification. Amerigo’s marriage.to Maggie is motivated 

by monetary gains, not by a true appreciation of-her value as a human being. Adam 

Verver is motivated to. marry Charlotte for a dishonest purpose: to relieve Maggie's 
worrying about him. Maggie in part marries Amerigo because of “the attraction which 

his Italian history holds for her.” Thus Maggie, in her growing perceptiveness, learns in 

this environment of self-seeking motiveson to manipulate those who have manipulated 

her. 


470. Bennett, James R. The Adventores of Huck Finn in Chapter One, pp. 68-72. 
All of the major themes of the novel are presented in the first chapter: individual and 
societal hopes for freedom, illusionary and hypocritical religion, a warped concept of 
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money and property, the "fiction of pseudo-chivalrous-Christian-Southern way of Ше,” 
Huck's search for a family, a preoccupation with superstition and death, and a 
presentation of Huck's steady maturation. - 

: : 7-7) б y —Elton F. Henley 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXVI:2, April 1967. 


471. Finch, John A. THE RUINED COTTAGE Restored: Three Stages of Composi- 
tion, 1795-1798, pp. 179-199. This is "the first poem in which [Wordsworth] masters 
the difficulties inherent in presenting a plain story of distress, without resort to mela- 
‘dramatic or Gothic exaggeration,” and. in which he describes the growth of the human 
mind in contact with Nature. He began to^work on it no earlier than September 1795 
and in June 1797 he read the 174-line poem to Coleridge. Stages of revision and 
expansion of this version into the full text of March 1798 can be traced and dated 
from surviving Mss. І 


472. Holaday, Allan. Shakespeare, Richard Edwards, and the Virtues Reconciled, рр. 
200-206. Edwards’s Damon and Pythias handles the trial and its allusion to the Parlia- 
ment in Heaven in such a way as to clarify Shakespeare's similar use of the allegory in 


473. Baldwin, Anne W. Heury П and THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE, pp. 
207-229. This is “one of the flurry of literary efforts that appeared on St. Thomas’ 
behalf following his martyrdom," being in fact written in 1174-1175. Its unifying 
factor is satire on Henry II, with the owl representing Becket and the Church, and the 
nightingale Henry and his court. . 


474. Willard, Rudolph, and Elinor D. Clemens. Bliss's Light Verses іп the BEOWULF, 
pp. 230-244. Emendations to Bliss's metrical catalogue involve linguistic considerations 
such as phrasal and clausal stress, and varying linguistic and metrical patterns. 


— —— — , LXVL3, July 1967. 


475. Golden, Morris. Sterility and Eminence in the Poetry of Charles Churchill, pp. 
333-346. "Below the surface of Churchill’s ideas, and sapping the vigor, were thematic 
preoccupations, both conscious and unconscious, which prevented his being a seminal 
revolutionary and made of him a literary byway. These preoccupations consist of a 
fascination with clear and evident power (essentially, for himself) coupled with, and 
often destroyed by, a profound doubt that anything has significance." 


476. Sherbo, Arthur. Christopher Smart’s Three Translations of Horace, pp. 347-358. 
Smart's 1767 prose revision of his 1755 translation displays his pride in himself as a 
scholar, reemphasizes his capacity for concentrated literary effort, and is a significant 
influence on the verse translation with which it was printed. 


477. Wheeler, Thomas. Milton’s Blank Verse Couplets, pp. 359-368. The balanced 
or antithetical couplet, unrhymed, appears frequently in Milton's epics. He adapts the 
form to his characteristic verbal gymnastics, grinding repetitions and clashing antitheses; 
but the weight and movement vary with the thought conveyed. The balanced or anti- 
thetical couplet is most frequently used to express a tone of disdain or disapproval. 


478. Frey, John К. Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1966, pp. 383-388. 
—Barbara A. Paulson 
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JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, LVIE3, Autumn 
1964. 


479. Hartley, Lois. Edgar Lee Masters, Political Essayist, pp. 249-260. In 1904, 
Masters published a collection of politica] essays, The New Star Chamber, in which he 
scrutinized topical political issues and evaluated the careers of historical figures such as 
Jefferson, Hamilton, and Marshall. These essays, as well as later ones that remain 
uncollected, reveal his interest in labor, his belief in constitutional government, and his 
absolute faith in Jeffersonian Democracy—attitudes that. serve as background for all 
his writings. 


—— —, Г.ҮШ:4, Winter 1964. 


480. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Vachel Lindsay Writes to Floyd Dell, pp. 366-379. Six 
letters from Lindsay to Dell, editor of the Chicago Evening Post’s Friday Literary 
Review, written from 1909 to 1912, reveal the poet at an important developmental stage. 
They demonstrate Lindsay’s insistence that all his work fits together to form a coherent 
whole, that the poet must be acquainted with the other arts, that poetry must be 
read aloud and consequently has closer affinities with music than most poets recognize, 
and that the events of life forming the material of art must be reshaped to reproduce the 
“impression” of real events. 


—— — —, LIX:3, Autumn 1966. 


481. Borough, Reuben W. 'The Sandburg I Remember, pp. 229- 251. [This article 
consists of anecdotal reminiscences of Sandburg's friendship with the author, a one- 
time reporter for the Chicago Daily Socialist, during the years 1907-1908. The anec- 
dotes emphasize, but are certainly not confined to, the posts interest in the working 
class.] 


482. Joost, Nicholas. THE DIAL in Transition: The End of the Browne Family’s 
Control, 1913-1916, pp. 272-288. In addition to the transcendental Dial and The Dial 
of the twenties, still a third Dial (1880-1918) was once the leading critical review in 
the Midwest. With the death.of its founding editor, Е. F. Browne, in-1913, an effort 
was made by his son Waldo to change the fortnightly’s editorial policy from its con- 
servative, 19th-century orientation to one more in tune with the “new” poetry and art 
of the teens. But, primarily because of Waldo Browne’s vacillation between old and 
new and his reluctance to commit the magazine forcefully, the “Chicago” Dial drifted 
aimlessly for a few years and finally died. 

І —G. R. Wilson, Jr. 


JOURNAL ОЕ MISSISSIPPI HISTORY, XX:4, October 1958. 


483. Pilkington, John. History and Literature in Mississippi Since 1900, pp. 234-243. 
The search to find the relativity of the past to the present has been a major theme of 
Mississippi writers, especially Faulkner. As yet no effort has been made to write a 
literary history of Mississippi, but preliminary bibliographies show that the writers of 
historical fiction have used history “as a frame of reference for discussing the historical 
past.” Faulkner has “probed the human heart in terms of both the present and the past,” 
and the Mississippi locale expands into the universal, where all men confront the same 
question of past and present. Other Mississippi writers have only partially achieved this 
universality. 
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— — ——, XXIV2, April 1962, 


484. Howell, Elmo. William Faulkner and the Plain People of Yoknapatawpha бй 
рр. 73-87. Faulkner's country people illustrate integrity and the innocence and credulity 
of Don Quixotes, the tall prisoner in Old Man being their apotheosis. Although Priestley 
has questioned the validity of Faulkner's choosing characters from such an out-of-the- 
way place as Mississippi to illustrate universal experience, these men are characteristic 
of the area between "the Potomac and the Rio Grande" and include more people than 
Hardy's Wessex or Dickens's cockney London. 


—————— ——, XXVI:3, August 1964. 

485. Finley, Katherine P. and Paul T. Nolan. Mississippi Drama Between Wars, 1870- 
1916: A Checklist and an Argument, Part I, pp. 219-228. Whereas the great “modern” 
European dramatists, ie. Ibsen and Shaw, first wrote their plays and then created 
theaters and followers, the process was reversed in the United States. The change in 
American interests caused the plays of many people writing in older forms.during the 
1870-1916 period to be forgotten; many have since disappeared. The remaining plays 
should be preserved as "historical and cultural artifacts." 


— ——, ХХУІ:4, November 1964. 


486. Finley, Katherine P. and Paul T. Nolan. Mississippi Drama Between Wars, 1870- 
1916: A Checklist and an Argument, Part II, pp. 299-306. [Thirty-two authors are listed 
along with the titles of their plays, among them W. C. Faulkner (William's grandfather), 
whose The Lost Diamond, A Thrilling Drama is now lost.] | 


—— —— , XXVII:1, February 1965, 


487. Spalding, Phinizy. Mississippi and the Poet: William Alexander Percy, рр. 63-73. 
` Percy received a degree in Law from Harvard in 1908 and spent one summer helping 
his father campaign for the Senate; His campaign traveling enhanced his sensitivity to 
the beauty of his state, and the bitter battle and his father's defeat caused him to with- 
draw from association with people he did not like and to build a Greenville coterie of 
artists and writers, His love for his region is comparable to Faulkner's and Weity's 

and is responsible for the power of his Delta Sketches. 
— Anna Lou Ashby 


KANSAS MAGAZINE, 1967. 


488. Blackwell, Louise. Faulkner and the Womenfolk, pp. 73-77. Recent criticism to 
the contrary, Faulkner's female characters do not readily yield to easy categorization. 
Although they live their lives "in relation to men, society, or religion," Faulkner’s 
women remain distinct, fully realized individuals. 

—Ierome H. Rosenberg 


LANDFALL, XXI:2, June 1967. 


489. Thomson, J. E. P. Time and Youth in the Poetry of Denis Glover, pp. 192-197. 
One of the major themes in Glover's poetry is the “remorseless war of attrition waged 
continuously by time and society against every living man." The experiences of youth 
are blunted by time; society is viewed as a body of people who have lost the knowledge 
of youth and now want the young to conform and enter their adult darkness. 

—Sandra M. Dicks 
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_ LIBRARY, 5th Series, XX:1, March 1965. 


490. Ricks, Christopher. Tennyson’s LUCRETIUS, pp. 63-64. Proof sheets of the 
poem for the May 1868 issue of Macmillan's Magazine (in the possession of W. S. G. 
Macmillan) reveal five Ms readings which Tennyson allowed to stand at this stage but 
which were altered before publication. Accompanying the proof is an earlier letter 
(February 25, 1869) to Macmillan [here printed], showing арыны growing dissatis- 
faction with his publisher, J. B. Payne. 


-------, XX:2, June 1965. 


491. Birch, Brian. Henry James: Some Bibliographical and Textual Matters, pp. 108- 
123. The Edel-Laurence bibliography is "disquietingly deficient" in its handling of the 
question of James's revisions for the New York Edition. James lightened his punctua- 
tion extensively and made verbal improvements, as examples from The Golden Bowl 
and The Wings of the Dove show. The textual situation in The Ambassadors is com- 
plicated: three stemmata must be constructed (one for the first two thirds of the 
serialized novel, one for the last third, and one for the additional material supplied for 
the book), showing that the Harper edition (and the New York Edition based on it) 
descends entirely from the original typescript, corrected in proof, and is thus “a text 
which corresponds fully to its author's intentions" (in contrast to the Methuen edition, 
derived in part from the serial text and in part from the carbon of James's typescript). 
(Illustrated) 


492. Beecham, H. A. John Gauden and the Authorship of the EIKON BASILIKE, 
pp. 142-144. A 1698 Ms letter from Wesley to Goodall (quoted in Wesley's A Letter 
from a Country Divine, 1703) establishes the fact that Gauden was considered the author 
of the Eikon as early as 1678 (12 years before the Anglesey Memorandum, generally 
considered to be the first disclosure of Gauden's claim to authorship). 


493. Anderson, A. Gray's ELEGY in MISCELLANEOUS PIECES, 1752, pp. 144- 
148. This printing of the Elegy, part 33 of The Family Library, can be dated Novem- 
ber 1753, and its text resembles that of Quartos 3 ànd 4a; thus it "has no value as repre- 
senting any independent textual tradition" and is of interest only in showing “the wide 
popularity which the poem had achieved within three years after its first reluctant 
publication." 


494. Thomas, A. G. M. Hopkins and the Silver Jubilee Album, pp. 148-152. A Ms 
album presented to James Brown for his Episcopal Silver Jubilee in July 1876 is in the 
library of St. Beuno's College, St. Asaph, North Wales; it contains three poems by 
Hopkins (in Latin, English, and Welsh), the texts of which vary slightly from (and ante- 
date) those in W. H. Gardner's edition (1956). (Illustrated) 


€ XX:3, September 1965, 


495. Ganzel, Dewey. Samuel Clemens and John Camden Hotten, pp. 230-242. Hotten, 
a successful English publisher (between 1856 and 1873) of American authors (especially 
the humorists) has been unjustly criticized for his "piratical" practices; indeed, he wrote 
a book (Literary Copyright, 1871) advocating strong international copyright laws, and 
he generally asked and paid for permission to reprint. Twain, however, refused to 
answer Hotten’s letters and therefore failed to receive any royalties from the many books 
of his which Hotten published (including Innecents Abroad with a long introduction by 
Edward Hingston, several volumes of newspaper sketches, and a one-volume collected 
edition with a long memoir by Hotten himself). 
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-------- ХХ:4, December 1965. 


496. Foxon, D. F. Defoe: A Specimen of a Catalogue of English Verse, 1701-1750, 
pp. 277-297, [A bibliography of Defoe (including signature collations and locations of 
copies), presented to illustrate the method for a forthcoming catalogue of "all separately 
published verse written in English or printed in the British. Empire with the exception 
of America" between 1701 and 1750.] 


497. Woodward, D. H. The Manuscript Corrections and Printed Variants in the Quarto 
Edition of GONDIBERT (1651), pp. 298-309. Ms corrections, probably in the author’s 
hand, occur in every known.quarto copy of Davenant’s epic. Fifty-three of them may 
be tabulated, showing that he “corrected by hand not the obvious mistakes but those 
errors which he felt might seriously mislead his readers.” In the quarto (which preceded 
the octavo) two leaves are sometimes cancels (N2 and N4), and corrected and uncor- 
rected printed states exist for the outer formes of Qq and Ss and the inner formes of Hh 
(three states), Rr, Uu, and Hhh. [These variants are here enumerated.]: 


498.. Honigmann, E. A. J. Spelling Tests and the First Quarto of KING LEAR, pp. 
310-315. Although Philip Williams (in Studies in Bibliography, I, 1948-1949) concluded 
that one compositor set the play, a wider range of spelling tests (such as irregular 
apostrophes and the use of ampersands and tildes) shows that “іп the last two acts more 
vigilance was exercised in the elimination of unusual or archaic word-forms" and sug- 
gests that a different compositor set them... ` 


499. Bentley, G. E, Jr. Blake’s Hesiod, pp. 315-320. Some light can be shed on the 
“dark years” (1814-1817) in Blake’s life by tracing his relations with his. friend John 
Flaxman, who tried to find work for him. The records of Longmans, Green & Co. 
show that during these years Blake received, for his engravings after Flaxman’s designs 
for Hesiod, £194, “probably sufficient by itself to support him.” Perhaps supporting 
Blake was one of the reasons for the undertaking, since it did not-prove very profitable 
either to Flaxman or the publisher. 


500. Hiscock, W. G. William Upcott and John Evelyn’s Papers, pp. 320-325. Upcott's 
claim to have discovered the Diary was published as early as 1824 in T. F. Dibdin's 
Library Companion, but William Bray (Lady Evelyn's lawyer) demanded that the 
account be withdrawn, in the light of Upcott's depredations upon the Wootton library— 
for he had taken advantage of Lady Evelyn's invitation to "lay aside" certain items 
which interested him. . 


--- XXI:1, March 1966. / 


501. Sayce, В. A. Compositorial Practices and the Localization of Printed Books, 1530- 
1800, pp. 1-45. An examination of 2,800 books suggests that printing customs may 
often help in.placing and dating printed books. For example, English books of this 
period generally have lower-case letters as signatures for preliminaries, B as the first 
text signature, half the leaves of a gathering signed, press figures (in the 18th century), 
pagination within parentheses or brackets, and both roman (large and small capitals, 
or divided with commas) and arabic dates. 


502. Todd, William B. London Printers’ Imprints, 1800-1840, pp. 46-59. The Seditious 
Societies Act of 1799 required all printers to file certificates (through 1839), which sur- 
vive in the Guildhall Record Office. These documents are useful in-dating books from 
evidence in their. imprints and will help solve bibliographical problems like those con- 
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nected with Southey's Wat Tyler, Rogers's Human Life, and Byron's English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers. 


503. Morgan, Paul. An Addendum: English Provincial Imprints, 1799-1869, p pp. 60-62. 
[Lists by counties the number of extant certificates deposited with Clerks of the Peace 
under the terms of the law discussed by Todd in the preceding article.] 


504. Nowell-Smith, Simon. First Editions, English and American [letter], p. 68 
Examples drawn from a study of the publication of James's works illustrate the fact 
that there is often no clear-cut priority between English and American editions. 


--------- XXI:2, June 1966. 


505. Dearden, James S. John Ruskin, the Collector, pp. 124-154. From 1850 the 

“collecting and study of illuminated manuscripts became one of the greatest of [Ruskin's] 
pleasures and the most constant of his pursuits.” The bulk of his buying was done 
near the end of his active life, and he was always generous with his Mss (though this 
generosity sometimes involved cutting Mss apart). [A catalogue (with ten plates) describ- 
ing 87 Mss formerly in Ruskin's possession follows.] 


506. Yamada, Akihiro. A Proof-Sheet in AN HUMOROUS DAY'S MIRTH (1599) 
Printed by Valentine Simmes, pp. 155-157. The Bute copy now in the National Library 
of Scotland has the uncorrected state of the outer forme of G, marked Љу the proof- 
reader with 16 corrections. These stop-press corrections were made at “a fairly early 
stage in the printing of the forme," since 14 other examined copies have the 
corrected state; the type of correction supports the theory that Simmes's proof correc- 
tion, if incomplete, was nevertheless performed with reference to the Ms. (Illustrated) 


————‚ XXI:3, September 1966. 

507. Alston, R. C. Bibliography and Historica! Linguistics, pp. 181-191. The use of 
early linguistic texts as primary evidence by phonologists, grammarians, and lexico- 
graphers requires a knowledge of descriptive and analytical bibliography and a disci- 
plined study of textual transmission; such knowledge is just as essential for linguistic 
as for literary scholarship, 


508. Simmons, Judith. Publications of 1623, pp. 207-222. 'The Shakespeare Folio 
appeared in a year of "political unrest," details of which were recorded in the many 
“newsbooks” (46 of them survive). An examination of 327 English books from this 
year (three fourths of the total published) shows that 120 were religious, 84 were on 
current events, and 60 were on education, while only 11 were plays and masques and 
another.11 were poetry. Although literature was “just about the worst commercial 
proposition that a printer might be offered," the Shakespeare volume was one of 17 
folios that year—a format which was expensive to produce and therefore demanded an 
'accurate assessment of public taste if the printer was not to suffer heavy loss. 


509. Hiltgen, Karl Josef, and John Horden. Another Warwick (1603/4-1633): The 
Author of SPARE MINUTES, pp. 223-230. Warwick's book of pious aphorisms, 
apparently published in 1632 (no copy known), was reprinted with a posthumous second 
part in 1634 and went through at least eight more editions before 1700 and ten additional 
ones by 1908. Though little is known of his life, it is possible to name some of the 
people with whom he must have been acquainted and to determine that he received his 
B.A. from Oxford in 1624, that he was made a deacon in 1627, and that he. was admitted 
to priest’s orders in 1628, licensed to serve at Durley. 
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510. Juel-Jensen, Bent. The 1628 Edition of John Earles MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE, 
pp. 231-234. There are three 1628 editions, the first of which exists in two issues: 
(1a) the last essay is numbered “53”; (1b) the title page includes the phrase "Newly Com- 
posed for the Northerne parts of this Kingdome," and two formes (outer A/K and 
inner B) are reset; (2) essay 8 is omitted; (3) the imprint includes the name of Robert 
Allot rather than Edward Blount. 


511. Buchanan-Brown, John. The First Publication of Abraham Woodhead's Transla- 
tion of St. Teresa, pp. 234-240. Three Wing entries (1754, T755, and M481) are 
actually constituent parts of a single volume, the Life of St. Teresa, published in 1671 
(not 1669). This work was reissued in 1675 as The First Part of the Works (Wing 
T752). [Bibliographical descriptions make clear the differences in these issues.] 


512. Rosenbaum, S. P. [a] and Brian Birch [b]. The Editions of THE AMBASSADORS 
[correspondence], pp. 248-252. [a] In his article (Library, 5th series, XX:2, June 1965 
[see Item 491]) Birch is not convincing in his argument for the first American edition, 
because it contains garbled passages and because the English edition has additional 
passages which one may reasonably suppose that James excised. [b] The American text 
(not edition) is to be preferred, for its variants are improvements, while those in the 
English edition represent an earlier state of the text. 


------- XXI:4, December 1966. 


513. Goldstein, Leba M. The Pepys Ballads, pp. 282-292. The catalogue of Pepys's 
great collection will have main entries arranged in the page order Pepys established, 
followed by a thorough index. His collection, in five volumes, is arranged in three 
sequences of classified groupings. It consists of part of a collection of early 17th-century 
ballads which once belonged to John Selden, to which Pepys added a few earlier ballads 
and many later ones (to 1700). (Illustrated) 


514. Nowell-Smith, Simon. The Printing of George Meredith's THE AMAZING 
MARRIAGE, pp.-300-308. In 1895 two, two-volume issues appeared: one had integral 
title leaves and separate pagination and signatures for each volume; the other had cancel 
titles and continuous pagination. The printer's and publisher's records provide the 
explanations: 2,000 copies were printed for issue in two volumes in 1895, and 4,500 for 
issue as one volume in 1896. When an unexpected demand for the two-volume issue 
arose in 1895, 500 sets of sheets for the one-volume issue were bound in two volumes 
with cancel title pages and reimposed sheets R and S. (Illustrated) 


515. Dearing, Vinton A. Some Routines for Textual Criticism, pp. 309-317. Greg's 
Calculus of Variants (1927) provides a symbolic system for dealing with "simple varia- 
tions" (in which texts divide into two groups); but certain routines can be used to make 
“complex variation" (in which texts divide into more than two groups) and “abnormal 
agreements" (brought about by accident or correction) amenable to Greg's rules. Com- 
plex variations can be rearranged into "synthetic simple variations" by overlapping; 
abnormal agreements, if treated like other failures of the copy to reproduce its exemplar, 
can be rewritten as more complex variations. 


516. Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Recording of Press Figures, pp. 318-325. Press figures 
should be recorded in sequence tables (which conveniently reveal patterns and deviations 
from the patterns) and in summary tables (which contain statistical totals—such as the 
number of outer and inner formes figured, the number of times each figure appeared in 
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each position, and so on). This extended treatment is justified by the great usefulness 
of press figures in bibliographical analysis as well as by the fact that "future discoveries 
may reveal the significance of features previously ignored." Е 2 


517. Robertson, Jean. Sidney and Bandello, pp. 326-328. Whether or not Bandello’s 
stories were a source for Sidney’s Arcadia, Sidney possessed a copy of the Lyons 1561 
edition of the Boaistuau-Belleforest version, now in the Hugh Walpole Collection of 
the Library of the King’s School, Canterbury. It contains scribbles in the hands of 
Sidney and Greville. (Illustrated) 


518. Juel-Jensen, Bent. Michael Drayton and William Drummond of Hawthornden: 
A Lost Autograph Letter Rediscovered, pp. 328-330.. A letter from Drayton to Drum- 

mond (November 22, 1620), originally published in 1711, has been newly discovered and 
is now in the National Library of Scotland. [A new transcript is here published.] 
(Illustrated) | 


; XXII:1, March 1967. 


519. Weedon, Margaret. An Uncancelled Copy of the First Collected Edition of Swift's 
Poems, pp. 44-56. A copy of the second volume of the 1735 octavo Dublin edition of 
Swift's Works, recently acquired by the English Faculty Library, Oxford, contains all 
the leaves which were subsequently cancelled, with 27 leaves of cancels bound in at the 
end. There were eight blocks of cancels, amounting to an equivalent of four octavo 
sheets; the cancels included five complete poems (replaced by nine others, only one of 
which had been printed before) and parts of three more poems (with changes in eight 
others which fell on leaves requiring cancellation). There may have been one further 
cancellation, but no copy has been located with leaf Hh8. The cancelled passages are 
those which Swift apparently "had come to recognize as offensive or unworthy”; the 
“chance survival of this copy" enables one to see how the changes were made. 


520. Thompson, Paul V. An Unpublished. Letter from Swift, pp. 57-66. Forster's 
biography of Swift refers to a "very striking unprinted letter to Delany, written from 
London during Walpole's ministry." Such a letter has never been located, and it may 
have been destroyed in the 1876 fire at Fryston Hall; but Forster's transcript of it 
[printed here] has been found among his papers at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and “makes an interesting biographical addition to our knowledge of Swift." ` 


521. Juel-Jensen, Bent. Sir Philip Sidney’s ARCADIA, 1638: An Unrecorded Issue, 
pp. 67-69. An unrecorded form of the preliminaries has come to light, probably repre- 
senting "an early stage in the genesis of this edition." The title page has gross misprints 
(corrected later); the dedication and Sanford's "To the Reader" are in a different setting 
of type (later reset so as to follow the 1633 edition line for line). 


522. Woodward, D. H. A Note on the Quarto Edition of GONDIBERT (1651), pp. 
69-70. The Cotton copy, now in the Arthur A. Houghton collection, contains seven 
Ms corrections otherwise unrecorded [here listed]; the Jennings copy is now in the 
collection of Allerton Hickmott. 


— — — —, XXII2, June 1967. 
523. Bradner, Leicester. MUSAE ANGLICANAE: A Supplemental List, pp. 93-103. 


[Records *over one hundred additions" to the chronological list of Anglo-Latin poetry 
in Musae Anglicanae, with an appendix on the collected edition of Owen's Epigrammata.] 
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524. Ebel, Julia G. A Numerical Survey of Elizabethan Translations, pp. 104-127. 
Between 1560 and 1603 the number of English translations never amounted to more 
than a quarter of all books published; the two high"peaks in the production of transla- 
` tions occurred in 1579 and 1590. Theological writings were the most frequently trans- 
lated, while prose romances and ballads were translated least; translations from Latin 
and French outnumbered those from other languages. [Includes a chart listing (by year 
of translation and language of original) all STC numbers representing translations, 
1560-1603.] 


. ; 525. Freeman, Arthur. THE FATAL VESPER and THE DOLEFUL EVENSONG: 
` Claim-Jumping in 1623, рр. 128-135. The reason for the alleged recall of the anon- 
ymous The Fatal Vesper (not evident from a comparison of the two states of the sur- 
viving edition) appears to be that the licenser Thomas Goad expected his account, The 
Doleful Evensong, to appear first and blocked distribution of the other pamphlet. Both 
"were printed by the same printer, and some passages from the earlier pamphlet reappear 
in Goad's (with parts of the list of victims even in the same setting of type). 


526. Lavin, J. A. ‘Three “Owl” Blocks: 1590-1640, pp. 143-147. The history of the 
ownership of these blocks by various London printers adds to and corrects the standard 
dictionary of printers for this period and establishes Jobn Danter and George Purslowe 
as the printers of several books not previously assigned to any printer. 


527. Tolley; A. T. The Printing of Auden’s POEMS (1928) and Spender’s NINE 
EXPERIMENTS, pp. 149-150. Spender printed. both volumes in the summer of 1928, 
although his own accounts are inconsistent (because he was confused as to the date 
of Auden's leaving TERI 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


LISTENER, LXXIV:1900, August 26, 1965. 


528. Drew, Philip. The Two-Headed Symbol, pp. 300-301, 313. Melville's works are 
ambiguous; their problems have no final resolutions. The Confidence-Man seems to 
teach that one should trust nobody and everybody; Pierre, obedience and disobedience 
to the dictates of the heart; Bartleby the Scrivener, the right to privacy and the duty 
of cooperation. Is Captain Vere a tyrant or a man of moderation? Is Ahab, the 
lawful master, entitled to obedience while a monomaniac? Does Benito Cereno represent 
white or black superiority? Melville perhaps found solutions in his view that “the на 
cendental is to be preferred to the Utilitarian." 


~ LXXIV:1904, September 23, 1965. 


529. MacBeth, George. Poetry in Public, p. 452. The "need for poetry to establish 
itself as intellectually respectable . . . has given way to the need . . . to establish itself 
as exciting and entertaining." Thus it is becoming "cruder and more direct." Public 
readings by poets demonstrate this trend. Two dangers arise: people may consider bad 
reading good because the poet does it and they may never buy the books. 


‚ LXXIV:1907, October 14, 1965. 
530. Kitchin, Laurence. The Ditch and the Tower, pp. 575-577. How did Yeats 
modify the “Pre-Raphaelite aestheticism and Celtic fantasy” of his early poetry? He had 
a “leavening of classicism in his romantic temperament.” His plays helped, for drama 
is public communication. His political activities, especially his “country-house fascism,” 
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were a "school of realism." The problem was gregariousness without the loss of artistic 
honesty. His solution was “to exploit the contradictions in his personality, each to the 
limit, in verse"; hence, his use of masks and an anti-self. 


-------- Г.ХХІУ:1909, October 28, 1965. 


531. Kitchin, Laurence. Imperial Weekend, pp. 662-663, 667. Country houses, the 
socia] nuclei of many English novels, have often been significant as more than 
backward looks and backdrops. In Hartley's The Go-Between, the country house is a 
microcosm of "moral and social ambience." 


—————, LXXIV:1910, November 4, 1965. 


532. Kitchin, Laurence. The Zombie's Lair, pp. 701-702, 704. The first collision in 
literature between the country-house intelligentsia and the industrial workers took place 
when Lawrence wrote off Garsington Manor in 1915 as a "relic of an irrecoverable 
past.” In Women in Love and Lady Chatterley's Lover, the ages of steam and of 
minority elegance conflict. The novels of Storey, Middleton, and Barstow look back 
and "embalm" the urban way of life, but they do not “pillage the local country houses." 
In Braine and Amis the country house is "an archaic survival, a lair of zombies." In 
Murdoch's The Bell it is institutionalized. Cary uses it for looking back. Such uses are 
the only possible ones, for history has left “only fading traces of an old class war.” 


----- LXXIV:1911, November 11, 1965. 


533. Cohen, J. M. The Earth is Hungry, pp. 753-755. The poets of the first World 
War rejected popular war-aims and believed that "the earth is hungry and consumes its 
sons." Ín 1914 they were glad to be free from the conventional and routine. But after 
Verdun and the Somme, Blunden, Thomas, and Graves wrote with “objectivity and 
underlying pity." Owen felt *only the comradeship of the trenches." Sasson wrote with 
bitter realism about generals and politicians. Long after its conclusion the war influenced 
most of their poetry. 


, LXXIV:1915, December 9, 1965. 


534. Mayersberg, Paul. The Corridors of the Mind, pp. 959-960. The horror story is 
one in which a climax of physical revulsion follows a build-up of bizarre and horrifying 
strangeness. The cycle of this form consists of "extreme fantasy in the gothic novel to 
interior fantasy in Poe and Bierce to exterior fantasy again today, the chief manifesta- 
` tion being science fiction.” : 


, LXXIV:1916, December 16, 1965. 


535. Hawkes, Terence. Playboys of the Western World, pp. 991-993. Synge in The 
Playboy of the Western World and Thomas in Under Milk Wood attempt to express one 
culture in the language of another. Synge made the language mirror the ancient culture 
of Ireland and created the tragi-comic reversal in which a supposed murderer is accepted 
as a hero. Thomas's language is merely standard English with a “veneer of Welshness," 
and he never developed the reversal in which insanity is preferred to sanity. 


536. Bailey, L. W. The Case of the Unmentioned Case, pp. 998-999, Since Sherlock 
Holmes never mentions Jack the Ripper, though Jack's murders took place 1888-1891 
when Holmes was at his prime; since Holmes was never consulted on the case; since 
one victim was seen accompanied by the wearer of a deerstalker's hat; since both men 
knew thoroughly London's East End, the effective use of disguise, and anatomy; since 
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Jack had ап extreme aversion to women and sex and Holmes уғаз аќ least unattracted 
to them; and since Holmes was insane and separated from Watson during the time in 
queson Sherlock Holmes was probably Jack the Ripper. 


—————, LXXIV:1917, December 23, 1965. 


537. Burgess, Anthony. W. Somerset Maugham: 1874-1965, p. 1033. Maugham’s 
apparent artlessness is a “very considerable art,” which began as a departure from the 
Victorians and became supple and económical His talent being wide, not deep, his best 
form was the short story. His best contribution was the first-person author-narrator, a 
dispassionate man of the world. His later works reveal no signs of waning strength or 


— — —À, LXXIV:1918, December 30, 1965; 

538. Muggeridge, Malcolm. Kipling Sahib, pp. 1063-1067. Kipling was the only poet 
of Anglo-India and the only enduring memorial of the British Raj. India inspired his 
imagination, warmth, and intuition, and also -encouraged him to adulate, the power and 
action which "so often vulgarized his emotions and distorted his judgments." 


--------, LXX V:1920, January 13, 1966. 

539. Wardle, Irving. Back to Shaw, pp. 56-58. The Shaw revival focuses on his less 
familier plays: "his early bluebook studies of slum landlordism and prostitution, the 
pre-war disquisitory plays, and the late extravaganzas." Brought back as a "demolition 
worker," he turns out to be obsessed with the idea of creative evolution, the theme of 
Back to Methuselah. While reflecting all his dramatic methods, this play dramatizes 
his quarrel with Darwin. “ “Take from the activity of mankind . . . that part of itself 
which consists in the pursuit of illusions, and you take the world's ‘mainspring. Е 


———, LXXV:1925, February 17, 1966. 


540. O'Connor, Frank. “A Gambler's Throw,” pp. 237-239. John Yeats "left his son 
‘with nothing to lose but his atheism,” which “he set about losing as hard as he could.” 
John O'Leary introduced him to three lifetime themes: Maud Gonne, Love, and 
Ireland. W. B. Yeats and Lady Gregory led, beginning in 1900, “the greatest decade 
that Ireland has known since early Christian times,” one of phantasmagoria, dreams, 
and illusions. By 1916 he was undergoing a compromise with reality, expressed in his 
later poems. But reality came іп as a guest, not a máster. | T 


— —, LXXV:1929, March 17, 1966. 


541. Auden, W. H.' Nowness and Permanence, pp. 377-378. Art is a “gratuitous activ- 
ity," and its history is discontinuous. Works of art are permanent, “personal utterances 
addressed to others as persons.” But art is not self-expression; mastery of narcissism 
and complete detachment are imperative. An artist must be “authentic, in his own hand,” 
and he must not consciously seek originality. He must not set out to eliminate evil 
and misery; such an attempt expresses a “fatal delusion and. a shocking over-estimation 
of the importance of the artist in the world.” 


-------- LXXV:1934, April 21, 1966. 

542. Wardle, Irving. Dramatic Criticism Today, pp. 584-585. Because the дікі 
is in a transitional state, and dramatic categories are disintegrating, critics are confused. 
They “waste time on inessentials,” accept “cant and outright nonsense," and "lack an 
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informed instinct for what drama is and what it can do." Bentley's The Life of Drama 


. сап be the badly needed “dramatic legislator": playwrights should create characters 


` who can help a viewer to “ ‘know what it is to be alive,’ " and should create roles which 
* ‘reduce the pair” and “ 'enlarge the area of love." Dreams and fantasies, because 
they are a part of human ORDERS: should be accepted as legitimate dramatic material. 
—David G. Osborne 


LONDON MAGAZINE. VI:11, February 1967. 


543. Marcus, Frank. Comedy or Farce? pp..73-77. Because it is not a matter of form 
but of attitude, comedy has to be redefined for each generation. Comedy must have a 
moral purpose; and, at its most profound, it must seek to improve the quality of life. 
Even when using ridicule, its intention must be to humanize. Hence an inhuman, amoral 
‘play is a farce, which reduces people to the status of things, relies. on ingenious plotting 
to be successful, and appeals to the audience's aesthetic rather than moral sense. 
[Orton's play Loot is examined as an example of a farce.] . А 


544. Fytton, Francis. The Pipe Dreams of Paul Bowles, pp. 102-109. Both Bowles's 
essays and fiction are permeated by his horror of a supra-civilization that will flatten 
everything. But especially in his fiction, his intended effects are dispersed by his 
confusing hallucinatory writing. i 


———— ——, УІ:12, March 1967. 


545. Todd, Ruthven. Coleridge and риси Honeydew and LSD, pp. 52-62. 

[Stimulated by a wonderment. about Coleridge's use of. "honey-dew" in the last two lines 

of Kubla Khan, Todd “tracks” down all he can find out about honey-dew, and concludes 

that Coleridge may have learned about it from Paracelsus. Both men knew of the 
` “psychedelic experience”. long before that phrase was invented or ergot was consciously 

used as a source. The tracking goes from the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary ` to 
E Ramsbottom’ 3 Mushrooms and Toadstools.] 


-------- ҮШІ, April 1967. 

546. Wilkinson, L. P. Propertius and Thomas Campion, pp. ` 56-65. Though Proper- 
tius generally attracted little attention in England before the 19th century, an exception 
is seen in Campion's poetry. Echoes of Proparin permeate La dp uk 8 English. poems. 


547. Fytton, Francis. William Brown and Harry. "Wharton, pp. 921. “Sines the first 
story in 1920, there have been some 36 William Brown books comprising 350 short 
stories. The author, Crompton, keeping William an.11-year old who will not abide 
humbug, has used him to attack all imaginable social evils. It is noteworthy that the 
“Angry Young Men" of the 50's were all boys in the 30's, and undoubtedly were 
impressed and influenced ‘by the: character инин | Brown. Р с 


———‚ VI, June 1967. 


548, Hamilton, Gerald. Wilde at Berneval, pp. 73-77. [An пор is given of Wilde's. 
stay of almost four months at Berneval immediately after his release from prison. 
Excerpts of letters of that period to Ada Leverson, Lord Douglas; Robert Ross, Frank 
Harris, Major Nelson (the Governor of Reading Gaol), and Carlos Blacker are also 
presente]. 
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— — ——, VIIA, Joly 1967. 


549, Cosgrave, Patrick. Yeats, Fascism and Conor O'Brien, pp. 22-42. O'Brien does 
not present any real evidence to show that Yeats was a time-serving, fascistic hypocrite. 


—— — — —-, ҮП:5, August 1967. 

550. Gaddis, Marilyn. The Purgatory Metaphor of Yeats and Beckett, pp. 33-46. In 
their plays both Yeats and Beckett present existence as an inescapable purgatory, and 
they invariably present characters in pairs: lame and blind. Finally, both wish the 
audience to realize that what happens on stage is really taking place within the mind. 


551. Welcome, John. Nat Gonld: Novelist of the Turf, pp. 54-59. Gould's novels 
represent a type of fiction which has been superseded by increased sophistication and 
alternative methods of wish-fulfillment. But his success (at his death in 1919 his total 
sales were 24 million) reminds us of what is basic to a popular acceptance of fiction: 
EON eie of a background, and the ability to tell a story. 

| —Robert Yackshaw 


LOUISIANA HISTORY, V:3, Summer 1964. 


552. Burd, Van Akin. A Louisiana Estimate of an 7 АА Rousseau": Sarah Anne 
Dorsey on Henry David Thoreau, pp. 296-309. Dorsey, author of sentimental novels 
such as Agnes Graham (first serialized in the Southern Literary Messenger, 1863-1864), 
called Thoreau an "American Rousseau" in a letter to Stanley (later Fourth Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) in 1871 at a time when Thoreau was not appreciated by most 
literary people. Her comment was a perceptive compliment, for she felt that Maine 
Woods, which she had just read, showed his love for mankind. 


— — — — , VIE2, Spring 1966. ; 

553, Fletcher, Marie. The Southern Woman in the Fiction of Kate Chopin, pp. 117- 
132. Chopin, a contemporary of Cable, Page, and Harris, wrote novels about Creoles, 
Acadians, Negroes, and Mulattos. Her emphasis on common people who exemplified 
the Southern characteristics of ‘faithfulness, loyalty, and chastity, makes her novels local 
color works marking the transition Жош sentimentalism to realism. 


— — — —, VII, Summer 1966. 


554. Howell, Elmo. William Faulkner's New Orleans, pp. 229-239. Faulkner's charac- 
ters illustrate a pattern of morality in which the foreigner is the symbolic deviation from 
the norm. 'The same may be said for locale, for New Orleans, like Paris, is pictured as 
a courtesan. His visit there i in 1925 was the “last long fling of id before he settled 
down to write. 

— Anna Lou Ashby 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XIX:3, Summer 1966. 


555. Coindreau, Maurice. Preface to THE SOUND AND THE FURY, pp. 107-115. 
Essentially musical in its structure, Faulkner's novel involves multiple themes which 
appear, vanish, reappear. The four sections of the novel are like four movements in a 
“demonic symphony." Difficulties, in addition to those of structure, include use of 
pronouns without antecedent, symbols, and bold ellipses. 


556. McHaney, Thomas L. Faulkner Borrows from the Mississippi Guide, pp. 116- 
120. "The Golden Dome,” the second narrative section of Requiem for a Nun; is heavily 
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dependent on the 1938 American Guide Series volume on Mississippi, entitled 
Mississippi: A Guide to the Magnolia State. Faulkner borrows not only names and 
dates but preserves numerous passages almost intact. 


557. Warren, Joyce W. Faulkner’s “Portrait of the Artist,” pp. 121-131. Faulkner 
knew and admired Joyce’s works. Not only was The Sound and the Fury influenced 
by Ulysses, but numerous parallels exist between Portrait of the Artist and Mosquitoes, 
There are similarities in wording, in the personalities and appearance of the artist- 
figures, in their situations, and more significantly in their descriptions of the 
artistic experience and theories of art, especially the “epiphany” concept. Evidence 
indicates that Faulkner knew Joyce's work early, and that Joyce's influence continued 
throughout his career. 


558. Dickerson, Mary Jane. Some Sources of Faulkner's Myth in AS I LAY DYING, 
pp. 132-142. The vegetation myth as outlined in The Golden Bough underlies the theme 
of As I Lay Dying. The novel's mythical nature is reinforced by the traditional journey 
motif and epic character of the novel. The vegetation-fertility myth figures of Demeter 
and Persephone are paralleled by Addie and Dewey Dell, though through inversion 
“Faulkner uses a myth of rebirth and fertility to tell a wasteland story of sterility.” 
The novel’s journey becomes a symbol for “the universal search for the source and 
reason of life.” 


559, Gresset, Michel. Psychological Aspects of Evil ux THE SOUND AND THE 
FURY, рр. 143-153. The ordeal of the novel operates on three levels: the personal, 
the socio-historical, and (һе metaphysical. The characters here undergo a double test— 
they attempt to achieve harmony with the: self and with the world. The vision of 
history (as represented by the Compson family's story) evinces а dual movement: 
“linear, of decadence, and cyclic, of fatality.” The.Negro. characters cope with.the 
evils of the world TM calmness and dignity, but for the Compsons "evil has passed 
-------- XIX.A, Fall 1966. 


560. Lawson, Lewis A.. Poe's Conception of the Grotesque, pp. 200-205. Poe’s: con- 
ception of the grotesque certainly is indebted to Scott’s essay on the supernatural tales 
of Hoffman. Poe’s use of the term suggests that the grotesque meant to him “the known 
stretched to the point-of originality.” The grotesque was a form of the ideal, the result 
icxc dM MMC M ZI CLE ME ; 


------- ХХи, Winter 1966-1967. 


561. Campbell, Harry M. Myth as Self-Conscious Illusion: Ransom’s GOD WITHOUT 
THUNDER, pp. 1-12. Ransom is “one of the large group of modern thinkers who wish 
to retain religion but who regard it as only a useful fiction.” His God Without Thunder 
reveals the view that man as myth-maker created God and that principles properly 
meant, defined, developed, and stuck to become Gods. He believes religious myths are 
unhistorical and unscientific, but he believes that these myths or fictions are valuable if 
men behave “as if" they were true. But Ransom's theories are unsatisfactory, for any 


vue D the E шо рее посато нп сопсоо аланы 


тепа] realm beyond the world of appearances. . 


562. Cecil, L. Moffitt. Wiliam Dean Howells and the South, pp. 13-24. Tempera- 
mentally unsuited to military life, Howells spent the Civil War years as American consul 
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in Venice. But his sympathies before and during the war were markedly anti-Southern. 
Later, as book-reviewer for the Atlantic Monthly, he wrote in a bitterly- anti-Southern 
vein. As editor of the Atlantic, he admitted tbe writings of numerous Southerners, 
indicating sound editorial policy rather than sympathy with Southern viewpoints. The 
very few Southern characters in his fiction are unsympathetic. Only in bis old age did 
Howells visit the South, vacationing at St. Augustine and Savannah. 


563. Wimsatt, Mary Ann. Simms and Irving, pp. 25-37. Though Shakespeare, Scott, 
and German romanticists were the chief influences upon Simms's works, Simms in his 
youth borrowed from Irving in both subject matter and technique. During this early 
period Simms praised Irving and acknowledged some of his borrowings. In the 1840's 
Simms's comments upon Irving were primarily fault-finding, in part because of Irving's 
affiliations with the Knickerbocker group and Simms's with the Young America move- 
ment. In this period Simms continued to borrow from Irving but without acknowl- 
edgment of his indebtedness. In later life and especially after Irving’s death, Simms 
spoke warmly of Irving’s accomplishments. 


564. Lorch, Thomas M. Thomas Sutpen and the Female Principle, pp. 38-42. In 
Absalom, Absalom! Thomas Sutpen emerges as the most powerful male figure in Faulk- 
ners works. In the first part of the novel Sutpen creates a plantation "out of the 
inarticulated mud" and becomes the most outstanding male character in Faulkner's 
fiction. However, in the second part Sutpen moves from his predominantly male world 
into a basically female world. In Faulkner the female principle is "the passive but 
sustaining and indomitable life forces of nature," against which Sutpen struggles in 
vain. But in imposing form and order for a time, Sutpen is able "to give meaning to 
the constantly flowing life." i 


565. Toole, William B., Ш. The Texture of A VISIT OF CHARITY, pp. 43-46. 
Eudora Welty’s story has as its central theme the corruption of the true meaning of 
charity. The two old ladies іп a nursing home and their campfire-gir] visitor are all 
victims of a cold and abstract system which prevents their establishing any real contact. 
Atmospheric leitmotifs contribute to the creation of a loveless, cold, barren atmosphere. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LXIEI, January 1967, 0 


566. Shedd, Gordon M. Knight in Tarnished Armour: The Meaning of SIR GAWAIN 
AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, pp. 3-13. In grappling with the "limitations of ideal 
inherent in chivalric literature," the Pearl Poet forged a poem that goes beyond the 


traditional elements of the romance genre. With its careful parallel structure it is a 


study of a hero's failure, opening an understanding of a larger view of life. It is a 
chastened and wiser Gawain who, enlightened by the Green Knight, finally realizes 
that the enemy he sought is himself. 


567. South, Malcolm H. A Note on Spenser and Sir Thomas Browne, pp. 14-16. 


"Browne's commentary on the wish of Philoxenus the glutton served not only to point 


up the bestial nature of gluttony as Spenser portrayed it in The Faerie Queene, but.to 
reveal the falsity of this conceit which the Elizabethans unquestioningly accepted. 


568. Levin, Richard. The Triple Plot of HYDE PARE, pp. 17-27. The three comic 
plots of the play, while not causally linked, invite a comparison because of certain 
analogous relationships of comparisons and contrasts. Each, for example, has a love- 
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triangle consisting of a woman and two male rivals іп which a complete reversal of 
the woman's initial position in the triangle occurs. The complex triple-plot structure 
utilizes the aspects of high comedy in the main plot, sentimental comedy in the second 
plot, and in the third plot that comic aspect depending upon coincidence, spectacle, and 


disguise. The analogous linking of these plots demonstrates a comic skill in Shirley that 
defies such simplified labels as “comedy of manners” or “realistic comedy.” 


569. Адага, John. Blake’s Crystal Cabinet, pp. 28-30. The Crystal Cabinet, perhaps 
alluding in part to the “empty cabinet” of Locke’s An Essay Concerning Human Upder- 
standing, s seems to be linked nee with Blake’s progress on Milton. 

—Charles R. Andrews: 


OHIO HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, 67:2, April 1958, 


570. Stronks, James B. Paul Laurence Dunbar and William Dean Howells, pp. 95- 
108. In the 1896 review later revised as the introduction to Lyrics of Хоту Life, 
Howells described Dunbar's poetry as "possibly the greatest single event in American 
literature to this day.” His interest contributed to the young Dayton Negro's popularity | 
in England and the United States. Dunbar's "black skin and idiom made him unique" 
among the other talented young people Howells helped. 


571. Kummer, George. Who Wrote THE HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS? pp. 
221-231. This burlesque sermon on ‘temperance, was supposedly first preached at 
Waterproof, Louisiana, by a riverboat captain. Its authorship is credited to Reverend 
Lewis by LHUS and to Brannan by Hubbell in The South and American Literature. 
The evidence indicates that Brannan was the author and that Lewis later wrote it out 
for publication in the Brandon, Mississippi, Republican. 


— ——, 68:3, July 1959. е. ae 
572. Seat, William R., Jr. A Rebuttal to Mrs. Trollope: Harriet Martineau in Cin- 
cinnati, pp. 276-289. Martineau spent ten days in Cincinnati and liked it so well that 
she thought of making it her permanent home. In her Autobiography, she described 
Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans as "libel and slander [against] the 
.whole nation.” ` 


— ——, 69:3, July 1960. | 

573. Tauge, James A. William A. Gallaher, Champlon of Western Literary Periodicals, 
pp. 257-271. Gallaher was instrumental in founding three literary journals—Cincin- 
nati Mirror, Western Literary Journal, and Hesperian —between 1831 and 1839 in an 
attempt to create “a native western literary periodica" When none of them was success- 
ful, he turned to newspaper work and minor political appointments in Washington. 


OHIO HISTORY (formerly Ohio Historical Quarterly), 72:3, July 1963. =~ 

574. Orians, G. Harrison. Cannon Through the Forest, pp. 195-219. 'The land battles 
: waged by Harrison's American forces against those of Tecumseh during the War of 
1812 have served as historical background for novels totalling 7,000 pages and ranging 
in time from Brackenridge's Modern Chivalry (1815) and Cooper's Oak Openings (1848) 
to such "peripheral novels" [no focus on a particular event or topic of the war] as 
Altrocchi's novel Wolves Against the Moon (1940). The battles captured the imagination 
of so many authors because they could easily be ER d in an ascending scale from 
defeat to success... 
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----------- 74:3, Sommer 1965. 
575. Springer, Haskell S. THE LEATHERWOOOD GOD: From: Narrative to Novel, 
pp. 191-202. Howells’s 1916 novel was based on Ohio propaganda against Joseph 
Smith, founder of the Mormon belief in polygamy. Although he acknowledged his 
source as Taneyhill's The Leatherwood God, Howells created а novel from the historical 
sources by applying the techniques of realism: he controlled the point of view and 


Character PROBE and dealt with the psychology of religion and sex. 
—Anna Lou Ashby 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, LXI:2, Second 
Quarter 1967. 

576. Wright, Andrew. An Authoritative Text of THE HORSE'S MOUTH, pp. 100-109. 
The Rainbird edition (1956) is "literally authoritative" (since Cary authorized every 
change), though it is “less than perfect" (since no single final Ms exists). Changes in it 
(from the 1953 "Carfax" printing of the original Michael Joseph edition of 1944) 
consist of alterations in punctuation, inconsistencies and compositors' errors, corrections, 
and additions to the Blake quotations, and 13 "substantial alterations made by Cary" 
[the last category here listed in full]. : 


577. Hartzog, Martha. Nineteenth-Century Cloth Bindings, рр. 114-119. [Presents 
a chart which arranges the bindings into seven basic groups, assigns abbreviations for 
each variety, and records the equivalent symbols in four other systems.] 


578. Howard, Edward G. An Unrecorded Baltimore Imprint from Philadelphia, pp. 
121-123. The Baltimore issue (by Campbell, Conrad & Co.) of Smith’s The Romance 
of Real Life (1799) consists of the sheets of the Philadelphia (James Carey) issue, with 
a reset title page. 


579. Tanselle, G. Thomas. An Unrecorded Chicago Ante-Fire Imprint: Whipple’s 
ETHZELDA, pp. 123-124. Whipple’s novel Ethzelda was published in Chicago by 
Rufus Blanchard in 1857. 


580. Blanck, Jacob. BAL Addenda: Ralph Waldo Emerson—Entry No. 5272, рр. 124- 
126. Although the publisher’s records list four 1876 printings of Letters and Social 
Aims, only three have been identified: (1) with “inviolate” in L 5, p. 308; (2) with 
“inviolable” and with the period in the imprint after “1876” to the left of “Fields”; 
(3) with "inviolable" and with the period below "Fields." 


581. White, William. Robinson Jeffers’s THE BEGINNING AND THE END: An- 
.other Error, p. 126. Of the 14 corrections in the second printing, one was made incor- 
rectly (26.13, “Dumfound”). [A footnote also points out five misprints in the text of the’ 
1965 Vintage Books Selected Poems.] 


582. O’Connor, Roger В. BAL Addenda: M. E. W. Freeman—Entry No. 6380, 
p. 127. A variant issue (1909 or later) of “Doc.” Gordon (1906) exists, bound in 
yellow V cloth, with page size 4%” shorter than the earlier issue and a new inserted 
title page (printed in black only). 


583. Monteiro, George. Rudyard Kipling: Early Printings in American Periodicals, 
pp. 127-128. In 1890 four of Kipling’s stories, The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney, 
The Courting of Dinah Shadd, The Man Who Was, and Without Benefit of Clergy, 
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were printed іп Littell's Living Age and a poem, The Gift of the Sea, in The Independent. 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PAPERS ON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE (formerly Papers On English Lan- 
guage And Literature), 11:1, Winter 1966. 


584, Gardner, John. THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE: A Burlesque, pp. 
3-12. The two debating birds as “characters” are more important than the subjects 
they debate. "In form the poem burlesques the debate genre.” If the poem were 
serious, its extravagant praise of Nicholas of Guildford would be offensive, but seen 
as a burlesque, the tone in which this praise is couched supports his claim to the 
authorship. 


585. Maurer, A. E. Wallace. The Structure of Dryden's ASTRAEA REDUX, pp. 13-20. 
This early poem, which has been criticized for lack of structure, actually “follows the 
master plan of a classical oration." 


586. Kallich, Martin. The Conversatlon and the Frame of Love: Images of Unity in 
Pope's ESSAY ON MAN, pp. 21-37. "Two large focal images" are sustained through- 
out the poem. The image of the poem itself as a conversation, at first between friends 
and then between instructor and pupil, enables Pope to maintain "a dramatic point of 

w." 'The second major image which serves to unify the poem conceptually is that 
of a "circular frame" (the shape is symbolically significant) enclosing "an infinite 
series of ever-decreasing circles and coming to a point." 


587. Luke, Hugh J., Jr. An Overlooked Obituary Notice of Shelley, pp. 38-46. Extant 
copies of Rambler's Magazine for 1822-1823, “a kind of Regency Playboy,” published 
and partially written by Benbow, are exceedingly scarce and the magazine has conse- 
quently received little attention. It contains interesting comments on Byron and 
Shelley, including an obituary on the latter. [The obituary is reprinted.] 


588. Sheehan, Donald. Wallace Stevens's Theory of Metaphor, pp. 57-66. Though never 
willing to give an explicit prose definition of metaphor, Stevens offers in his poetry 
a theory of metaphor by which he resolves the dualism of mind and matter. He uses 
the cycle of seasons to symbolize this resolution. Metaphor, in establishing relationships 
between things, affirms that reality is not "an assemblage of unique and isolated objects" 
(winter) but at the same time avoids the other extreme. of declaring their identity with 
one another (summer). 


589. Murphy, G. N. Christopher Sly and the Pronoun-Game in THE TAMING OF 
THE SHREW, pp. 67-70. Part of the joke played on Sly in Shrew, Induction, ii, 
depends on shifts between the polite and reverentia] forms of the second person pro- 
noun. Sly, convinced that he is of noble birth, responds with the royel first-person 
(“опт wife"). 


590. Vieth, David M. Pope’s DUNCIAD, I, 203-4, and Christ among the Elders, 
pp. 71-73. The biblical allusion, "chair'd . . . amidst the Doctors," has hitherto escaped 
notice. It belongs to a larger pattern of organization in Book І which “recapitulates, іп 
chronological sequence, some of the main events of biblical history from the Creation to 
the baptism of Christ." 


591. Eaves, T. C. Duncan and Ben D. Kimpel. Cowper’s AN ODE ON READING 
MR. RICHARDSON'S “HISTORY OF SIR CHARLES GRANDISON,” pp. 74-75. 
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A Ms of Cowper's Ode among the Richardson papers offers important variants from 
the received text. 


592. Holleran, James V. An Analysis of THE BIRTHPLACE, pp. 76-80. Rather 
than achieving an artist's success, as one critic has proposed, Morris Gedge in James's 
tale ironically subverts the integrity of art by trying to please his employers and the 
public even at the expense of “his conscience (his ‘critical sense’).” By a further irony, 
however, James shows Gedge's "critical sense" as not entirely destroyed. 


——— — -, 11:2, Spring 1966. 

593, Smith, Charles W. Structural and Thematic Unity in Gascoigne’s THE ADVEN- 
TURES OF MASTER F. J., pp. 99-108. “The three inset stories" fit both the narrative 
and the thematic movement of Gascoigne's novel. They “reveal the real theme, . . 
the destruction of moral perception by untempered passion.” Accordingly, -they are 
offered as lessons іп Е. J.'s moral education. 


594. Wagoner, Mary. On the Satire in HUMPHRY CLINKER, pp. 109-116. Smol- 
lett derives his structure from picaresque novels but not his satire: it is not society 
which he satirizes but those who fall short of the social norms. In Humphry Clinker 
such characters move toward reformation and there are "no successful picaros.” 


595, Starr, Nathan Comfort. Coleridge's Sacred River, pp. 117-125. The sensuous 
delight in flowing water, the sense of the river's power, and the "psychologicel relation- 
ship between the stream and the poet himself" in Kubla Khan are echoed by many 
passages in Coleridge's other poetry and prose. The river Alph is the "magnetic center" 
of the poem. 


596. Shroeder, John. Miles Coverdale as Actaeon, as Faunus, and as October: With 
Some Consequences, pp. 126-139. In broad outlines and in certain specific details The 
Blithedale Romance is indebted to Spenser’s Mutabilitie cantos. The most striking of 
these details is the presentation of Coverdale as a peeping Tom with -direct references | 
to the Actaeon myth. His fate, however, is not that of Actaeon but of Spenser’s Faunus. 
The contrast between the sterility of Coverdale’s voyeurism and the promise of life 
and harvest in his association with an allegorical figure of October, also derived from 
Spenser, relates to the larger themes of Hawthorne’s novel. 


597. Link, Frederick M. The Aesthetics of Stephen Dedalus, pp. 140-149. Stephen’s 
theory is not Joyce’s own, but rather a dramatic device, “aesthetically worthless except 
as it illuminates the theme of the novel and the character of its proponent.” It reveals 
Stephen as indulging in “childish fantasies of omnipotence.” His earlier attitude to the 
priesthood has not been abandoned but only turned toward the artist. 


598. Jones, Donald. Kindred Entanglements in Frost’s A SERVANT TO SERVANTS, 
pp. 150-161. “At the center” of this neglected poem is the speaker's “sexual dilemma.” 
Subconscious identification with her insane uncle leads her to accept virtual imprison- 
ment and overwork as a deserved punishment and hence her rightful lot. As noted by 
the title of the poem, Genesis ix provides a parallel. 


599, Isaacs, Мей D. Who Says What in “Advent Lyric ҮП”? (CHRIST, lines 164- 
213), pp. 162-166. This poem focuses “not on a troubled Joseph" but "on Mary griev- 
ing, weeping, and finding a way to make things clear to Joseph and right with him.” 
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600. Dahl, Curtis. Macaulay, Henry Taylor, and Swinburne's Trilogy, pp. 166-169. 
“Macaulay may well have been directly responsible" for Swinburne's writing a trilogy 
on Mary Queen of Scots. He had suggested such a work to Taylor, who, baving decided 
against doing it himself, might have passed the idea on to Swinburne between 1865 and 
1867. Swinburne's trilogy matches Macaulay's suggestion in several details. 


601. Hornback, Bert G. The Organization of MIDDLEMARCH, pp. 169-175. The two 
parts of Eliot's novel are the stories of Dorothea and Middlemarch. The moving forces 
of Middlemarch are social and economic, and the dominant image is of the entangling 
web. Dorothea "has the only significant soul . . . in the novel" and "everything for her 
is personal rather than social"; but her isolation from the society produces "myopia." 
Eliot ties the two parts together in Dorothea’s “successful submission.to the reality of 
life." 


602. Friman, Anne. Determinism and Point of View in THE HOUSE OF MIRTH, 
pp. 175-178. The naturalism which some readers have found in Wharton’s novel is not 
her own but that of her protagonist, Lily Bart. Though it more than once enters Lily's 
mind to escape moral responsibility by a doctrine of determinism, yet "she acts 
responsibly." That her deterministic rationalizations have been read as the author's may 
be attributed to “unsignalled and almost imperceptible shifts in narrative focus.” 


603. Peavy, Charles D. The Eyes of Innocence: Faulkners THE KINGDOM OF 
GOD, pp. 178-182. Faulkner's early sketch "not only contains the model for Benjy in 
The Sound and the Fury but also the idea that was to be developed in the concluding 
chapter. . . . The idiot and his narcissus serve as both a symbol of innocence and a 
warning against over-weening self-love." Acceptance or rejection of the idiot signals 
one's fitness or unfitness for the Kingdom of God. 


604. Howell, Elmo. А Note.on Faulkner’s Presbyterian Novel, pp. 182-187. Light 
in August is "overserious and burdened with ideas"; its characters are unconvincing. 
Calvinism is important in it to a degree unique among.Faulkner's novels and alien to the 
spirit of Yoknapatawpha. It is this false emphasis that weakens the novel. 


605. Taylor, Marion A. A Note on “Strindberg’s THE DANCE OF DEATH and 
Edward Albee’s WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF,” рр. 187-188. Another 
link (cf. I, 59-71: AES, IX:2, February 1966) between Albee's play and Strindberg is 
the unfortunate university experience of the latter and his resultant attitude toward 
college professors. 

—Charles A. Huttar 


PHILOLOGICA PRAGENSIA, VI:1, 1963. 


606. Trnka, Bohumil Problém viastnich jmen, pp. 85-89. The treatment of proper 
names has a long and varied history, dating from ancient stoics to 19th- and 20th-century 
linguists. When this problem is approached from the standpoint of structural linguistics, 
proper names may be regarded as a class of common names, because the suspension ot 
the meaning of the common name (e.g., smith) in the proper name (e.g., Smith) is a 
phenomenon involved in the opposition "common name/proper name." (In Czech. 
with an English summary) 


[The other relevant articles in this issue of Philologica Pragensia were abstracted in 
AES, VI:7, September 1963.] 
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——— — —, VI:2, 1963. 


607. Nosek, ЛЇЇ. Některé významové rysy moderní hovorové angličtiny, pp. 146- 
163. An investigation of some British literary works from the second half of the 20th 
century shows that the following four semantic features of colloquial speech may be 
distinguished: first and most important, the neutral and socially correct words, such as 
expressions of politeness; opposed to these, the pejoratives, such as swear-words and 
vulgarisms; third, the melioratives, expressions of a socially positive evaluation, e.g., 
bravo, well, dear, darling; and, finally, slang words, which form an essential part of 
modern colloquial English. (In Czech, with an English summary) 


—— VI:3, 1963. 


608. Spitzbardt, Harry. Overstatement and Understatement in British and American 
English, pp. 277-286. Two stylistic devices in the English language—overstatement and 
understatement—serve, among others, as an illustration of the interpenetration of style 
and grammar, a fact generally recognized by linguists. An investigation of the occur- 
rence of these two figures of speech reveals a tendency toward overstatement in Amer- 
ican English as opposed to understatement in British English. Apart from the linguistic 
factors, however, the phonetic factors of intonation and accentuation are of special 
importance in this domain. [The most conspicuous forms of English understatement 
and overstatement are described, and many examples are given.] 


—— — ——, ҮШІ1, 1964. 

609. Kocmanová, Jessie. В. B. Cunninghame Graham: А Little-Known Master of 
Realist Prose, pp. 14-30. Although Graham wrote a number of books of travel, 
history, biography, and short stories and enjoyed the friendship of great literary figures 
of his time, notably Conrad, his name does not appear in standard literary works of 
reference, mainly because he is considered a political writer, who denounced "capitalism 
and bourgeois democracy, imperialism, colonialism and all they stand for." 


» ҮП:2, 1964. 


610. Rensk¥, Miroslav. Nominal Tendencies in English, pp. 135-150. The following 
hierarchy of the factors probably responsible for the frequency of the nominal (and 
nominalized) element in English can be established: “(1) extra-linguistic reality; (2) the 
‘style’ of denomination; (3) grammatical reasons; (4) the needs of contextual organization 
(or functional sentence perspective); (5) the needs of functional style (scientific thinking, 
aesthetic effect, expressivity, etc.); (6) fashion, influence of other languages, etc.; (7) 
variation or other individual reason; (8) chance.” [Some relevant studies are discussed 
in a chronologically arranged survey.] 


————-, VII:3, 1964. 

611. Felheim, Marvin. Comic Realism in MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, pp. 213- 
225. In this play, Shakespeare combined a popular romance with comic situations and 
characters of his own invention, which, together with the wit of the language, make up 
the comic elements of a play which may be described as a continual masked-ball in 
which every character is the victim of some kind of plot. 


612. Stříbrný, Zdeněk. Anglické Školské Drama v Období Humanismu, pp. 269-284, 
In the field of English academic drama in the age of humanism, the dramatic work of 
four authors deserves special mention: Udall’s Ralph Roister Doister, Norton's and 
Sackville’s Gorboduc, and Gascoigne's Jocasta and The Glasse of Government. [Their 
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contributions to the development of English drama are: ; discussed in detail. (In. Czech, 
with an English summary) з 


» ҮП:4, 1964. 


613. Hornát, Jaroslav. An Old Bohemian Legénd ш Elizabethan Literature, pp. 345- . 
352. In 1593 Lodge, who belonged to the euphuistic group of University wits, published. 
The Life and Death of William Longbeard, a volume supplying readers with more “his- 
torical narratives.” One of these deals with a lady named Valasca (Vlasta), a member. | 
of a legendary Bohemian ruler's court and- heroine of the Girls’ War. Lodge followed 
closely the text of his Latin source, Historia Bohemica, written in 1458 by Piccolomini, 
later Pope Pius П. This story, mentioned several times in Elizabethan fiction: and 
drama, and even in Jonson's Masque of Queens (1609), seems to have been, popular 
with Elizabethan readers, who thus became acquainted with an «рю. from the 
mythology of historical Bohemia. x 





614. Milner, Ian. Herr Klesmer: George Eliot's Poriralt of the ARE bs 353-358. 
Klesmer is a distinctive figure among Eliot's characters, embodying much of her own 
ardent faith in the high calling and moral seriousness ‘of true art, Klesmer, a com- 
poser as well as a brilliant pianist, combines German, Slavic and Jewish elements in his 
personality. Eliot may well have modeled this figure on the composer and distinguished 
teacher Mendelssohn, who was both German and Jewish. 'The Czech historian and 
art critic, Antonin Springer, whom Eliot herself had met, may well have been the model 

for Klesmer's enlightened social opinions. . 


615, Stříbrný, Zdeněk. Shakespeare dnes, рр. 359-365. In Czechoslovakia Shake- 
speare’s plays are often interpreted in terms of the theater of the absurd. Based essen- 
tially on an existentialist philosophy, the elements of absurdity, grotesque tragedy, 
cruelty, and the senselessness of history and human existence are stressed in Shakespeare. 
However welcome this new interpretation undoubtedly is, Shakespeare's dramatic poetry 
should not be limited to any too narrow view. (In Czech, with an English summary) 


616. Polišenský, Josef. Anglle a čechy v době Shakespearově, pp. 365-374. Although 
"Іп recent years the validity of an historical approach to the problems of Shakespeare's 
life and work has been doubted, such an approach must be looked upon as being com- 
plementary to that of literary scholars. [The cultural relations of Shakespeare's England 
with the Bohemia of the late 16th and the early 17th century are discussed, as well as 
the extent of the mutual importance of political and social problems in these two 
countries, as seen in Shakespeare's plays] (In Czech, with an English summary) 


— —— —., ҮШІ, 1965. 


617. Fried, Vilém. Twenty Years of Czech Linguistic Studies in Modern Philology, pp. 
1-13. [Also surveys the manifold aspects of English studies treated by Czech scholars.) 


entree imm me VIII:2-3, 1965. 


.618. Berndt, Rolf. The Linguistic Situation in England from the Norman Conquest 
to the Loss of Normandy (1066-1204), pp. 145-163. A proper evaluation of the diffusion 
of French and English in medieval England can only be made by taking into account 
the results of research into the economic, social, political, and cultural history of that 
period. The new approach reveals that French, the language of а minority in England, 
from the time of Conquest, had not become dominant by the beginning of the 13th 
century. Although French was then still the native language of the influential upper 
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“class, t the number of native speakers of French and those who had a more or less good 
command of that language gradually decreased until French became a truly foreign 
language in the later 14th or early 15th centuries. 


619. Dušková, Libuše. On some Disputed Points іп the Use of Pronouns in Present- 
Day English, pp. 163-170. Most current textbooks and manuals of English give rules 
for the "correct" use of the subject and object forms of the personal pronouns, of the 
interrogative and relative who, and of the choice of reference pronouns after indefinites. 
However, since educated usage does not conform to these rules, they do not seem to be 
justified. 

620. Henry, P. L. THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD, pp. 189-204. 
Synge's play is fully explicable only when it is interpreted in terms of the age-old 
heroic concept of the "gallous deed," here seen in its crude form and exposed to the 
reactions of a primitive rural society. Synge himself was not fully conscious of this 
fact. To analyze the play by imposed standards, as has hitherto been done, will not 
yield valid results. The standards must be elicited from the play itself. [The study deals 
with the general structure of the play and with the structure of rhythmic patterns.] 


621. Hornát, Jaroslav. Some Remarks on Fiction Style, Old and New, pp. 204-211. 
In comparing selected examples of English prose style of the Shakespearean period with 
instances of the 18th-, 19th-, and 20th-century stylistic patterns, at least one relevant 
criterion for distinguishing between them may be established: the tendency to pass from 
monothematic to polythematic style. 


622. Ivanova, I. P. “Overlapping” of /i/, /y/ in Old English, pp. 220-223. Old 


English /y/ and /1/ each have at least two sources. They reveal that a distinction must 
be made in each case between a "stable" phoneme, one that does not alternate with 
any other phonemes, and an "unstable" phoneme, one which alternates with others. 
As linguistic evidence shows, the "unstable" type tends to encroach on the "stable" 
variety. “This specific functioning when two independent phonemes may indiscrim- 
inately occur in one and the same word without change of lexical or grammatical 


meaning, will be referred to as phonemic ‘overlapping. " The overlapping of /1//y/ 


is a direct reflex of a correlation change, as the rounding of /y/ was dephonologized. 
Thus the front position of the tongue became the only relevant feature of both 


Лу and /у/. 


623. Jindra, Miroslav. Function Word There: Its Special Features and Whims, pp. 
223-233. [Discusses some features of the existential there, functioning structurally in 
quite a different way from there used as an adverb of locality.] 


624. Kanekiyo, Tetsuya. Notes on Gender in English, pp. 234-237. 


625, Khlebnikova, І. B. Homonymy and the Subjunctive Mood in English, pp. 238- 
245. [Functional analysis of one of the most controversial points in English morphology, 
the so-called Subjunctive mood,” in terms advocated by the Prague linguistic school] 


626. Lee, W. R. Preliminary Notes on “Also” and “Too,” pp. 255-260. The material 
inspected for this analysis consists completely of written English but is considerably 
diversified, ranging from a newspaper to a contemporary novel. In the material as a 
whole, also occurs about twice as often as too. However, in the short stories, the novel, 
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хапа the political speeches, the opposite is true. “Тоо is always replaceable by also in 
the same position of occurrence and without material change of meaning, but in some 
instances also is not replaceable in this way by too." Further investigations on a larger 
scale and of broader scope are necessary. 


627. Potter, Simeon. English Phrasal Verbs, pp. 285-289. The construction usually 
known as phrasal verb and consisting of verb + particle(s), e.g., call on, put up with, 
should not be confused with the verb phrase. The latter comprises two constructions: 
(1) verb + noun + preposition, as in find fault with; and (2) have + indefinite 
article + noun of action, as in have a look. [Four main groups and several subgroups 
of phrasal verbs are established and discussed.] 


8. Simko, Ján. KING LEAR and TIMON OF ATHENS, pp. 320-342. Shake- 

eare’s plays cannot be interpreted without taking the historical, social, and economic 
background of his time into consideration, a period which was marked by the transi- 
tion from decaying feudalism to rising capitalism. A number of allusions in the two 
plays under discussion illustrate problems resulting from that situation. Since Shake- 
speare had access to nearly every sector of society, he was able to give a picture of its 
full complexity and to reveal the good and evil tendencies in society as a whole as 
well as in every single man. In this respect the two tragedies share a number of 
- similarities, 


: 629, Spitzbardt, Harry. English Adverbs of Degree and Their Semantic Fields, pp. 
349-359. Constant change in Janguage is a normal phenomenon. In the lexical field, 
adverbs of degree illustrate this permanent process of appearing and disappearing. 
However, some of them have been kept in constant general use, e.g., very, ful(ly), and 
right. If we take a selection (555) of the whole sum of about 1000 English adverbs of 
degree from present-day English material, we find that 73 restrictive adverbs and 482 
intensifying adverbs can be grouped into semantic Bede d i.e., “clusters of synonymous or 
partially synonymous words." 


630. Yamaguchi, Hideo. A Lexical Note on the Language of SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT, pp. 372-380. The linguistic impact of two historical events (the 
Danish invasions in the 9th and 10th centuries and the Norman conquest of 1066) is 
interestingly manifested in this poem. Unlike most of Chaucer's poetry, where the 
French influence clearly prevails, Scandinavian elements are very strong in Sir Gawain. 
A comparison of selected synonyms from tbe three different origins reveals that the 
native English elements are predominant, whereas the synonyms of the remaining two 
sources are less frequent in number but about evenly distributed in occurrence. 


—— — —, ҮШ:4, 1965. 

631. Simko, Ján. Twenty Years of Slovak Linguistic Studies in Modern Philology, 
pp. 381-390. [Also discusses the various aspects of English studies dealt with by Slovak 
scholars.] 


------) 1X:2, 1966. 

632. Spitzbardt, Harry. Tabu-Worter im Englischen, pp. 105-117. The origin of er 
taboo is not, as is often believed, a superstitious fear of demons; such taboo rests pri- 

- marily on conventional social restrictions. Although the obscene “four letter words” 

“belong to the oldest elements in the English vocabulary, scholars have regrettably 
hesitated to study them seriously. A systematic study of taboo words and euphemisms 
would also be most welcome from a sociological, psychological, and ethno-linguistic 
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| point of view. - [Some implications of the use or non-use of taboo words are discussed, 
and a list of (1) bEwords (blasted, bloody), and (2) other expletives from the category of 
curse-words that are "used юзу а added.] (In German) 


— —, 1&3, 1966. | 


633. Milner, Ian. The Structure of Values in ADAM BEDE, pp. 281-291. In this 
novel Eliot depicts community life with its distinctive rural rhythms in the pre-industrial 
age. The titular hero and the dominant figure, a carpenter by trade, who enjoys a special 
status among his fellow workers, still accepts the patriarchal society no longer typical 
of his time. The conflict of values is shown in the changing relationship between Adam 
Bede and the squire. Through this antithesis Eliot succeeds admirably in pointing out 
the social gradation within the community. The final reconciliation of both characters 
(and thus of the gentry and the working class), with the restoration:of communal order, 
"disarrays the lines of tension which earlier had so firmly defined the novel's values." 


------ KX, 1966. 

634. Muir, Kenneth. Marlowe's DOCTOR FAUSTUS, pp. 395-408. Although critics 
usually assume that the 1616 edition of The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus is 
closer to what Marlowe wrote than the text published i in 1604, 11 years after the author's 
death, we find that even this latter version is not entirely Marlowe's. ( The tragedy 
is not an allegory of the poet's own life, but rather his expression of the individual's 
revolt against all law. Marlowe wrote this play at an age when Shakespeare was still 
experimenting with his earliest comedies and histories. Even so, Shakespeare’ 8 dramatic 
os is markedly superior to Marlowe's as is his delineation minor characters. 


РЕВ from Philologica Prisa: X:1, 1967, were printed in AES Х:7, September 
1967.] | 


— — X2, 1967. 


635. Harrison, T. W. English Virgil: The AENEID in the XVIII Century, H, pp. 80- 
91. Eighteenth-century critics strongly rejected the political moral attributed to the 
Aeneid in the preceding century and hailed mainly three qualities in Virgil: bis sublimity, 
his love of nature, and above all his pathos. Whenever the pathetic is approached, the 
poetical enthusiasm in the many translations of the period also rises. In Dryden's transla- 
tion, however, contemporary critics were unable to detect any trace of what they 
considered essential Virgilian qualities. Yet the neoclassic critic: warned against the 
type of criticism that focused only on particular traits rather than judging ће. “еріс 
asa whole. | 


636. Nosek, Jifi. English Colloquial Metaphor and the Syntax, pp. 175-181. [Whereas 
Brooke-Rose, in her book A Grammar of Metaphor, covered. the entire area of the 
syntax of English metaphor in poetic language, this investigation, involving her method- 
ology, concentrates on verbal metaphors in colloquial English.] By studying intransitive, 
transitive, and independent verbs as well as adverbial modifiers under the aspect of (һе 
metaphor-syntax relationship and using four different sets of criteria, one may say that 
a “verb derives metaphorhood not only from its nominal but also from its adverbial 
(circumstantial) complementations”. In colloquial style, however, a syntactically unmodi- 
fied verb may also be inherently metaphorical, as a sentence like “Don’t make me jump!” 


| 
i 


-Wolfgang Viereck 
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PMLA, LXXXIE7, December 1967. 


637. Nichols, Robert E., Jr. The Pardoner’s Ale and Cake, pp. 498-504. The Intro- 
duction, Prologue, and Tale told by Chaucer's Pardoner are unified by its teller's desire 
to "bothe drynke, and eten of a cake" before he tells his story. Food and drink, 
gluttony, and false Eucharist motifs are found throughout the Pardoner's discourse. 
This interpretation casts light on the confusing Saint Ronyan and the "substaunce into 
accident” passages. 


638. Wilkenfeld, Roger B. Theoretics or Polemics? Milton Criticism and the “Dra- 
matic Axiom," pp. 505-515. From the time of Johnson to the present it has been almost 
standard to assert that Milton's Paradise Lost, Comus, Samson Agonistes, and Paradise 
Regained are not dramatic, and thus that Milton is inferior to Shakespeare as a writer. 
As a summary of the various comments on Milton's lack of dramatic ability shows, 
the word has become almost meaningless in its repetition. If critics considered the 
difference between a vocal and modal definition of dramatic, their comments would be 
more meaningful. 


639. Quinlan, Maurice J. Swift's Use of Literalization as a Rhetorical Device, pp. 516- 
521. Swift makes much use of what might be called “literalization” (“playing upon. the 
literal and figurative meaning of words") in his works, particularly in A Tale of a Tub. 
Similar to the pun and what one critic called "reversed allegory," this technique is 
especially effective. in satire. 


640. Richetti, John J. Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe: The Novel as Polemic, pp. 522-529. 
Rowe's Letters from the Dead to the Living, although deservedly little known today, 
were popular in their own time. Her thesis that faith and love are able to conquer death 
and the evil customs of the world reflects the "ideological needs of the time" that were 
later to be given their classic expression in Richardson's Clarissa. 


641. Harden, Edgar F. The Discipline and Significance of Form in VANITY FAIR, 
pp. 530-541. Thackeray's novel has a carefully worked out structure despite its publi- 
cation in monthly numbers. Perhaps this is because its author had planned the novel 
for about two years. The parallel structure, already noticeable in the first two numbers, 
continues throughout the novel—usually in groups of two or three numbers each, At 
times Thackeray distorts the narrative sequence to achieve this unity. He “never 
again organized a novel quite so elaborately." [An appendix indicates the major parallel- 
isms.] 


642. McDowell, Frederick P. W. Politics, Comedy, Character, and Dialectic: The 
Shavian World of JOHN BULL’S OTHER ISLAND, pp. 542-553. Shaw's play, though 
highly valued by its author and his contemporaries, is little esteemed today even 
though it "represents one of the pinnacles of Shaw's dramaturgy." Its treatment of Irish 
life is not dated because of the realism with which Irish problems are presented. The 
play is well organized around the discussion of social and political affairs and the future 
of Ireland through its major characters. The same "fusion of reality and dream" which 
Shaw advocates in the play can also be seen in his better-known dramas. 


643. Kaehele, Sharon, and Howard German. The Discovery of Reality in Iris Mur- 
doch's THE BELL, pp. 554-563. Few philosophical novels are as successful as Mur- 
doch's. Besides creating a believable fictional world, the novel emphasizes the inade- 
quacy of absolute moral codes, the need for selflessness, love as the means to a recog- 
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nition of the reality outside oneself, the large part that irrational emotions and love 
of power play in decisions, and the tragic implications of human freedom. 


644. Robinson, E. Arthur. Conservation in Cooper's THE PIONEERS, pp. 564-578. 
Cooper’s novel is well unified in its structure despite its strong factual and realistic 
elements. Three views toward man’s relation to nature are presented and debated: 
(1) nature is so prolific that it can be wasted, (2) man must use nature carefully so that 
later men can benefit from it, and (3) natural resources must be tapped only at times 
of great need. Cooper's apparent personal preference for the second view shows that he 
"possessed a firmer comprehension of the American frontier than has sometimes been 
recognized." 


645. Battaglia, Francis Joseph. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES: New Light 
on Old Problems, pp. 579-590. Most commentators erroneously criticize the structure 
of Hawthorne's novel. Its plot is not episodic; its characters do change and develop as 
the novel progresses. The marriage between Holgrave and Phoebe is carefully prepared 
for, and there is no disparity between the author’s statement of the moral of the novel 
and the novel itself. 


646. Branch, Edgar M. “My Voice Is Still for Setchell?: A Background Study of JIM 
SMILEY AND HIS JUMPING FROG, pp. 591-601. Twain’s story was probably 
written during the week of October 16-23, 1865. The names of some of the characters 
and some of the incidents were suggested by Twain’s experiences in San Francisco and 
the mining camps. The tale is also related to its author’s inner debate over the value 
of humorous writing. 


647. Brodtkorb, Paul, Jr. The Definitive BILLY BUDD: “But Aren’t It All Sham?” 
pp. 602-612. Melville’s story has been interpreted in so many ways because it was never 
completed or unified. What unity it has stems from its theme of understanding. Every 
major character is seen trying to understand those about him; at the same time the 
narrator attempts to understand the characters. The story also implies that virtue and 
vice are relative. 


648. Breslin, James E. Whitman and the Early Development of Wiliam Carlos Wib 
liams, pp. 613-621. Whitman's literary style did not influence Williams as much as his 
“bold conception of his poetic task" did. Although in his early days the repressed 
Williams was fascinated by Whitman's emphasis on the body, he later came to realize 
that conventional poetic forms must be broken before the poet can express what he 
really feels. Of lesser influence on the young Williams were Keats and Pound. 


649. Hyman, Lawrence W. [a], and Thomas H. Fujimura [b]. Antonio in THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE, pp. 649-650. [a] [Hyman feels that Fujimura's article (PMLA, 
LXXI:7, December 1966, рр. 499-511 [AES, X:3, March 1967, 1048]) violates the 
"obvious facts of the play" in its interpretation of Antonio.] [b] [Fujimura defends 
his “mythic and symbolic" approach to the drama.] 

—Phillips С. Davies 


POETRY, CX:5, August 1967. 

650. Rago, Henry. The Vocation of Poetry, pp. 328-348. To discuss the subject of 
faith in the literary imagination necessitates limiting the study to contemporary poetry, 
which is "a wholly new making of experience into language and of language into experi- 
ence." Faith must also be defined as "inaccessible anywhere else or in any other form 
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{than literature].” Since the source of theology is "images and signs," it must often 
express itself as poetry. The struggle of the poet between his belief and the ethos of his 
time is often reflected. The poet also quarrels with his poem and struggles against the 
traditions of literature, even recent literature. From mathematics to the most con- 
temporary of poetry, we see the progression from almost "complete separation between 
sign and signified” to the ultimate identity in the highest poetry. The culminating 
symbol approaches magic or theology. 


— —— ——À, CX:6, September 1967. 


651. Hoffman, Daniel. Graves—A Ghost and a Skeleton Key, pp. 409-412. In 
the ninth edition of his Collected Poems, Graves has drastically cut the number of early 
poems and has printed nearly all of his poems of the last four years. In his preoccupa- 
tion with the theme of "absolute love continuing between man and woman," Graves 
has sacrificed excellent poems dealing with the theme of separation of intuition from 
reason and the perceptible world from reality. One tool for regaining the lost poems is 
Higginson's bibliography. 


652. Howard, Richard. Fuel on the Fire, pp. 413-415. In Lowell’s new book, Near 
the Ocean, the opening section Waking Early Sunday Morning is a masterpiece of 
prosody, tone, and disastrous likelihood." Lowell, as always, has dazzling highs and 
superb lows *but no middle range." 


653. Zitner, S. Р. Urgency and Deference, pp. 423-424. At 79, Moore is still writing 
tough, curious verse. 


» СХІ:1, October 1967. 


654. Howard, Richard. A Tireless Conscience, pp. 39-40. The Letters of Wallace 
Stevens offer valuable information about the poet's intention in his use of words; they 
show less about his intention in his poems as a whole. 


655. Zitner, S. P. Art as Redemption, pp. 41-42. Rosenthal’s editing of The William 
Carlos Williams Reader reveals "painstaking good taste." Williams's equation of the 
heroic with the everyday, as well as his uneven range are represented in the collection. 


эшш, CXI:2, November 1967. 


656. Kenner, Hugh. Of Notes and Horses, pp. 112-121. At last, the text of “A” 1-12 
by Zukofsky is available. This is, like Leaves of Grass, a poem in progress. Zukofsky 
started with a formal plan and has since been filling the words into the plan using such 
techniques as word-play on the word A, acrostics on Bach, and translations from the 
Latin and Hebrew which attempt to sound like Latin and Hebrew even though "the 
achieved English is irremediably strange." : 


—————, CXI:4, January 1968. 
657. Will, Frederic. To Take Place and to “Take Heart,” pp. 256-258. Creeley's Words 
is "far less subjective poetry than his early works.” Waiting, the best of these poems, 
is "about the risk involved in trusting oneself forward through language from one phrase 
to the next." 

—Hugh Pendexter, Ш 


RAMPARTS, VE2, September 1967. 
658. Stone, Judy. The Mystery of B. Traven, pp. 32-49. Traven, whom Rexroth called 
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“the greatest novelist of total. disengagement,” lives quietly in Mexico disguised as his 
own literary agent, Hal Croves. His early career as Ret Marut, German socialist during 
World War I and aed is reflected i in his several widely илышы, novels. 


--------- УІ:3, October 1967. 


659. Stone, Judy. Conversations with B. Traven, pp. 55-75. This mysterious author 
of twelve novels in 500 editions in 36 languages [identified by the reporter whose inter- 
views appear here], is an elderly German political refugee living under another pseu- 
donym in Mexico City. He is "against anything which is forced upon human beings, 
including Communism," and is Thoreau-like in closeness to the soil. [The Death Ship, 
The Cotton Pickers; The White Rose, and the Jungle novels are summarized at the end.] 

Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


SOUTHERN REVIEW, 0:1 (New Series), Winter 1966. 


660. Winters, Yvor. The Poetry of T. Sturge Moore, pp. 1-16. Moore, whose work has 
been largely ignored, wrote poems, poetic dramas, semi-dramatic pieces, and critical 
prose. He is an “unfinished genius,” only occasionally successful, but on those occasions 
great. A counter-romantic in theory, he “believed in the development of all the human 
faculties.” His work often reflects the clichés of his 19th-century heritage, and of 
his contemporaries in the 90’s. He believed that devotion to sensation (romantic) or 
devotion to pure reason or to any other incompletely human discipline destroys human 
nature and produces sterility. In the short drama, Daimonassa, a sonnet entitled Silence, 
and the short poem From Titian Moore achieves greatness. 


661. Davie, Donald. The Historical Narratives of Janet Lewis, pp. 40-60. Lewis's 
historical novels have been unjustly neglected. Not the charades and costume pageants 
of the historical novel stereotype, they recreate plausibly society in vanished eras, present 
“the dynamics of historical ehange,” and, most importantly, deal with politics and the 
problems of authority. The Wife of Martin Guerre, The Trial of Sóren Qvist, and 
The Ghost of Monsieur Scarron all deal with problems of authority—of king, of priest, 
of father and husband—in varying situations. 


662. Galloway, David D. Moses-Bloom-Herzog: Bellow’s Everyman, pp. 61-76. Bellow 
succeeds in writing about sincerity without becoming maudlin. Herzog (the man of 
“noble heart”) is caught in the predicament of the absurd: the disproportion of his own 
intentions and the hostile reality he encounters. He becomes the “absurd hero” by 
learning “to accept the terms of this disproportion.” Despite Bellow’s antipathy to the 
“novel of literary derivation,” his Herzog owes to Joyce’s Ulysses more than the name 
of Moses Herzog: parallels between Bloom and Herzog include the theme of alienation, 
an externa] lassitude contrasting with active attempts at understanding the world, and 
faith in love. The central paradox of Herzog’s experience is that, while universal con- 
nections can be maintained only through the self, an excessive concern with self cancels 
the universal. Herzog emerges as one “who has now affirmed and legitimatized the 
absurd struggle on all levels of experience—emotional, spiritual, and intellectual.” 


663. Hutchins, Patricia. Ezra Pound’s Pisa, pp. 77-93. Aimost all signs of the Amer- 
ican Disciplinary Training Center where Pound was held prisoner in 1945 have disap- 
peared. Knowledge of Pound’s life here illuminates the Pisan Cantos, for the Cantos 

“require a preknowledge of situation before they become luminous.” Caged here, Pound 
gained affection of guards, doctors, male nurses; exercised; conversed with passing 
girls; recorded scraps of impressions and conversations; and maintained his sanity by 
his “ability to see and his continued search for definition.” - 
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— — ——, 1:2 (New Series), Spring 1966. 

664. Raine, Kathleen. The Use of the Beautiful, pp. 245-263. In the writing of con- 
temporary critics, beauty "has ceased to count for anything." Instead, a passive realism 
which "changes nothing" is elevated. The decadence of the contemporary arts arises 
from the disappearance of the world of soul. What true poetry can provide are “images 
of the beautiful,” which bring "knowledge of an innate perfection.” True poetry is 
recognizable mainly by the qualities of symbolic discourse and of lyrical form. Poets 
who believed in an innate perfection—Spenser, Shakespeare, Blake, Coleridge, Keats, 
Shelley—have been the creators of perfect lyric form. 


665. Golffing, Francis. Tennyson’s Last Phase: The Poet as Seer, pp. 264-285. 
Tennyson has usually been depicted as a suave, melodious, unchallenging, conformist 
poet. This view is especially inaccurate for the last ten years of his career. In this 
period he envisioned an idealized future for the human race lying at the convergence of 
scientific and humanist mandates in their stage of final perfection. In the poems of 
1880-1890 he envisages an all-embracing social order based “оп rational technology 
and a thoroughly humanized science.” Almost completely depersonalized, this poetry 
focuses upon the happiness of the global human race. In these late poems he becomes 
genuinely a seer. 


666. Stegner, S. Page. The Immortality of Art —Vladimir Nabokov’s THE REAL LIFE 
OF SEBASTIAN KNIGHT, pp. 286-296. This novel contains the Nabokovian gambits 
familiar from his later, better-known novels: parody of traditional forms, allusions and 
illusions, attacks on Freud and literary critics, obscured identities, nostalgia, and intense 
concern with aesthetics. Multiple allusions to chess, games with both names of the hero, 
and innumerable false clues “involve the reader in a fantastic puzzle-solving contest.” 
The games, however, ultimately project a profound vision; the novel is “a book about 
the changing appearance of reality and the enduring qualities of art.” The “real life” 
is the life of art. 


667. Willey, Frederick. The Free Spirit and the Clever Agent in Henry James, pp. 315- 
328. The relationship between seeing and feeling receives classic definition in the pref- 
ace to The Spoils of Poynton. Excess of feeling produces disharmony in personality 
and values; seeing without feeling is a bloodless mode of perception. In The Spoils 
of Poynton and Portrait of a Lady James’s use of the word “clever” serves to define 
his attitudes toward this problem: cleverness alone is an ominous trait. James “wished 
above all to uncover the natural life of individual freedom.” 


668. Burke, Kenneth. Version, Con-, Per-, and In- (Thoughts on Djuna Barnes’s Novel, 
NIGHTWOOD), pp. 329-346. Barnes’s novel “comes to stylistic fulfillment in the 
accents of lamentation.” The lamentation is on the conventional subject of unrequited 
love, but that Jove is lesbian. Particularly important is “the vert-family” of terms, from 
the Latin root meaning “turn.” One major character is “converted” to “inversion”; 
another returns symbolically to the infantile. The book’s conclusion involves an “enig- 
matic transcendence downward,” growing out of a world presented in terms of 
corruption. 


669. Stanford, Derek. Arthur Symons and Modern Poetics, pp. 347-353. Symons 
“deserves to live on as something more than a footnote to Yeats.” He made scholarship 
and technique available to Yeats, from whom he, in turn, received an appreciation for 
the numinous in literature. As critic, Symons is most important for emphasizing the 
symbol and image in modern poetry and leaving out all abstraction, argumentation, and 
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exposition. Symons taught “the sensuous manifestation of thought.” Aware. of the 
dangers of symbolism, he believed met art must keep the balance between communica- 
tion and expression. | 

—— — ——, П:3 (New Series), Summer 1966, | 

670. Graff, Gerald E. Stutement and Poetry, рр. 499-515. Despite the denials of the 
contextualist critics, "rational and discursive modes of thought are not alien to poetry." 
Poems do assert, and mean, philosophical generalizations; and the aesthetic value of 
poems is affected by the truth or falsity of those generalizations. Such a view is "fully 
consistent with the ideals of complexity of structure and meaning and the unity of form 
and content in the successful poem." A full consideration of Robinson's Hillcrest shows 
that the poem, though logical and expository in structure and presenting an abstract 
philosophical position, does achieve maturity, complexity and unity as a poem. 


671. Bradford, M. E. Meaning and Metaphor in Donald Davidson’s A TOUCH OF 
SNOW, pp. 516-523. In his long poetic career Davidson has used a traditional idiom and 
exploited “the metaphorical potential of the familiar.” His idiom and tropes have been 
drawn from Western cultural main streams: the Bible, classical literature, and “a 
sacramental view of nature.” A Touch of Snow, one of his best later lyrics; is a New 
England fable, in which. the theme of impending crisis in Western civilization is 
supported by metaphorical organization which depends upon “the symbolic suggestive- 
ness of elemental forces” and a basically Biblical tropology. 


672, Paul, Sherman. Randolph Bourne and the Party of Hope, pp. 524-541. Bourne's 
family background and early education prepared him for a "career of respectability," 
but his belated college career at Columbia awakened him to modern thought. His first 
book, Youth and Life, aims at reinstating ideals and personality at the heart of the 
world. His sanguine devotion to youth and the future placed him in the Emersonian 
Party of Hope, as opposed to the Party of the Past or of cuime, growing out of 
Arnold’s cultural theories. . 

: н. Grady Hutcherson 


SPECTATOR, No. 7244, April 28, 1967. - i А 
673. Burgess, Anthony. The Milton Revolution (геу.-агі., Patrick Murray, Milton: 


The Modern Phase), pp. 487-488. The 20th-century debunkers of Milton (Eliot, Pound 
and the Scrutineers) really disliked his theology, ethics, and politics, not his poetics, 


—————, No. 7249, June 2, 1967. 


674. Cox, С. B. The Intellectual] Masochist, pp. 647-648. Edwin Reardon of New 
Grub Street wallows in self-pity and masochism that parallel Gissing's own intensely 
pessimistic vision of a malignant Fate frustrating all. Gissing's sense of the lost souls 
of the world (best captured in New Grab Street) inerestingly recalls (and anticipates) 
the nihilism of Conrad. 


——— ——, No: 7252, Jene 23, 1967. 


675. Rees, David. Orwell's Way (rev.-art., George ‘Woodcock, The Crystal Spirit), 
pp. 739-740. The thematic material of Orwell’s career is in Homage to Catalonia— 
his passion for liberty, pore by his recognition of the manipulations done in the 
name of freedom. | А 





676. Cox, C. B. Ellot's "Criterion, pp. 216-217." An aut-denicerdo 'dotiservative 
pessimism permeates the pages of The Criterion. Most surprising is tlie large amount of 
middle-brow poetry in. the: шайр, а fact which reveals Eliot's appreciation of modern 
experimental art, 


--.-.-, no. 7263, September 8, 1967. 


677. Hollis, Christopher. Siegfried Sassoon, p. 276. A religious poet in his later years, 
Sassoon’s attempt to discover a peace which seemed to elude the world led him to the 
Roman Catholic Chürch,: 

—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VII:3, Summer 1967. 


678.. Black, James. The Inflwence of Hobbes on Nahum Tates KING LEAR, pp. 377- 
385. .'The reduction of Shakespeare's Lear into the History of King Lear was influenced, 
especially in the modifications of Edmund's character, by ideas in Hobbes's works. 
Besides being influenced by Hobbes's aesthetic ideas, Tate attempted to make Edmund: 
more exactly the Hobbesian "natural" man than he is in Shakespeare. Such-a modifica- 
tion indicates that Tate has a more. than ры acquaintance with - Hobbes’ 8 
doctrines. | NS ы 
679. Alssid; Michael W. ShadwelPs MACFLECKNOE, | pp. ‚ 387-402. Dryden “sub- 
verted Shadwell’s critical ideas and dramatic practice to create MacFlecknoe” and also 
“deliberately and ironically metamorphosed Shadwell.into a humors character to show 
us a fool who . . . persistently incriminates himself.” MacFlecknoe shows Dosen 
awareness of Sbadwell's Whiggism and its implications. 


680. King, Bruce. Dryden's Ark: The Influence of Filmer, pp. 403-414. It is ee 

probable that Dryden used Filmer’s political ideas in his plays and poetry. Structural 
features of Dryden’s theory of divine kingship suggestive of Filmer’s arguments are that 
the divine right of kings has a natural historical foundation deriving from legal rights 
passed -from . ‘Adam to Noah to Noah's sons to the modern world, and that, God will 
restore succession to the world whenever the legitimate line is interrupted. Within the 
framework of these structural features many рн Б between i and киез 
works occur. . - 
- 681. Hart, Edward. Portrait of a Grob: Samuel Boyse, pp. 415-425, Horse, an 
‘obscure and indigent Grub Street inhabitant in the 18th century, is slightly known 
through a few brief biographical. accounts. His personal characteristics and habits 
militated against his realizing his literary aspirations. A versifier and translator, he Was 
кош primarily for his Deity: A Poem (1740). — 


682. Levine, Jay A. Pope's EPISTLE TO AUGUSTUS, ines 1-30, pp. ‚ 426451. 
Motifs are established in the exordium, Il: 1-30. The exordium dominates and. controls 
. Pope's subsequent establishment and exploration of a poetic nation, world, and universe. 
In the hyperbole of the exordium he creates the inverted cosmos of the poem and 
exploits for satiric purposes many of the beliefs and modes of the Christian Humanist 
tradition, much satire inbering i in the elaboration. А : | 


683, Zirker, Malvin R., Jr. Fielding aod Reform in the 1750's, pp. 453-465. Fielding’s 
two pamphlets, An Enquiry Into the Causes of the late Increase of Robbers, &c. with 
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some Proposals for Remedying this Growing Evil, etc. and A Proposal for Making 
an Effectual Provision for the Poor, for Amending their Morals, and for Rendering 
them useful Members of the Society, etc., cannot be assumed to have been published 
by official request or written for more than informational purposes. That he had a 
direct or MM part in the reform movement of the 50's is doubtful. 


684. Muecke, D. C. Beauty and Mr. B., pp. 467-474. Richardson's imagination was 
actively engaged at the fairy story/romance level when he wrote Pamela. General 
resemblances to Cinderella, parallels with Jack and the Beanstalk, the plot of Comus, 
and other fairy stories and romances are discernible. Parallels with Beauty and the 
Beast are most striking. 


685. Hafter, Ronald. Garrick and TRISTRAM SHANDY, pp. 475-489. The con- 
temporary theater influenced the making of Tristram Shandy. Many references to the 
work as a dramatic production and many echoes of stage directions occur. The book's 
unique coloration derives from Sterne's adaptation of Garrick's stage techniques— 
realism and flexibility in speech and gesture as a means of suggesting emotion as well 
as conveying meaning and as a way of enabling rapid shifts in emotion and mood to 
play upon the audience's sensibilities. Sterne also shared Garrick's concept of imagina- 
tion as an empathic faculty, which allows for a more flexible handling of, character and 
helped. Sterne create the vital personality of Tristram. 


Moler, Kenneth L. PRIDE ‘AND PREJUDICE: Jane Austen’s “Patrician Hero,” 
pp. 491-508. Austen’s . :Dàrcy: iderives.from a character type, the patrician hero, best 
represented in the novels-of* Richardson and Burney. Austen's ironic and sometimes 
parodic treatment of him ~as à type-and of his relationship to Elizabeth is refined, 
complex, lifelike, and. relevant to the theme of reconciliation of opposites in the novel. 
Her changing attitude toward-him and toward the purpose of her novel, as she reworked 
it, accounts for his drastic change in character in the novel. The development of the 
relationship between Darcy and Elizabeth is symbolically based upon the antithesis 
between art and nature in the '18th-century sense. 


687. Anderson, Howard. A Version of Pastoral: Class and Society in TRISTRAM 
SHANDY, pp. 509-529. The novel "creates a version of pastoral in’ recreating an 
ancient social and moral idea of harmonious relationships among men laboring together.” 
As such, pastoral elements are meant to reveal flaws in contemporary society, to 
divulge the gulf between the actual and the ideal, and finally to show relevance in an 
ancient ideal of brotherhood and responsibility. 


688. Paulson, Ronald H. Recent Studies in the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 
pp. 531-558. [Critical works on the Restoration and 18th century in the past year are 
reviewed.] 

—Melvin F. Orth 


ZEITSCHRIFT FÜR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, XV:1, 1967. 


689. Ihde, Horst. Thomas Paine und die Franzósische Revolution, pp. 5-31. Although 
Paine was the most radical revolutionary in the United States, he failed significantly in 
his criticism of the French Revolution. He is unsurpassed in his defense of the first 
half of the Revolution, but his excessive faith in the powers of human reason accounts 
for the essentially bourgeois limits which he was incapable of transcending. Paine's 
atacks on the spurious loquaciousness of Burke, whom he rightly considered to be paid 
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by the government, are valuable, but in turn Spence was more progressive and more 
radical than Paine in his criticism of the distribution of property. (in German) 


* 690. Pocheptsov, G. G. Syntaktische Wortvarianten. Zur Frage der Typen der Wort- 
varilerung, pp. 32-43. The phrases Mr. Brooke went white and She went inside con- 
tain lexicological variants of went which may be called syntactical variants as distinct 
from phraseological and semantic variants. The difference lies in the fact that the 
lexical meaning of a syntactical variant is conditioned by the structural particularities of 
its surroundings. According to the character of the relationship between the lexical 
content of the word variants and their syntactical particulars a further distinction between 
syntactical and: lexical-syntactical variations can be made. (In German, translated from 
the Russian) 


691. Arnold, Roland. *Them" als demonstratives Adjektiv, pp. 44-59. The use of them 
as a demonstrative adjective (them days) is first recorded in colloquial English in the 
second half of the 17th century. Its popularity increased quickly. (In German) 


692. Seehase, Georg. (rev.-art., Phyllis Bartlett, George Meredith), pp. 93-97. "Three 
phases mark the development of Meredith's political thought. In the first phase (from 
Poems, 1851, to Harry Esmond, 1871) his interest is stimulated by political and moral 
concerns. Increasing social engagement dominates in the second phase (from Beau- 
champ’s Career, 1876, to Odes in Contribution to the Song of French History, 1898). 
He reaches the frontiers of bourgeois liberalism (and perhaps transcends them) in his 
last phase, especially in the poem The Crisis. (In German) 


693. Butte, Barbara, and Klaus Hansen. Bibliographie sowjetischer Verüffentlichungen 
zur enplischen Sprache. 1955-1965, pp. 103-112. [Continued from ZAA, XIV:4, 1966 
(AES, X:6, June 1967, 2216)] 


, ХУ:2, 1967. 


694, Weimann, Robert. Redekonventionen des Vice von MANKIND bis HAMLET, 
pp. 117-151. The folkloristic sources of Shakespeare's conventions of speech have 
largely been neglected. There is a continuous development from ME moralities up to 
Shakespeare in the nonsense speeches of the Vice figures (e.g., Myscheff in Mankind). 
In the earlier moralities the nonsense speech was primarily a self-presentation of the 
Vice; later writers tried to integrate this folkloristic element into the dramatic context. 
In Kyd's and Shakespeare's plays the mad-talk derives from both the medieval nonsense 
speech and the classically inherited motif of madness. In Ham. the mad-talk with its 
ambiguous mixture of madness and impertinency serves to convey an essential truth. 
(In German) 


695. Butte, Barbara, and Klaus Hansen. Bibliographie sowjetischer Veróffentlichungen 
zur englischen Sprache. 1955-1965, pp. 213-221. [The third installment. For earlier 
parts and arrangement of the bibliography see ZAA, XIV:4, 1966 (AES, Х:6, June 
1967, 2216); XV:1, 1967 (See Item 693). To be continued.] 

—NWilli Erzgrüber 


NOTICE OF SUBSCRIPTION RATE CHANGE 


As of January 1968, single copies of AES will cost $1.50 instead of $1.00, 
and the price of subscriptions to institutions (schools, libraries, etc.) will be raised 
from $7.00 to $12.00. The $7.00 rate will remain the same for subscriptions to 
individuals. 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. ” ` 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the. 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 


The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


ARYAN PATH, XXXVII:12, December 1966. 


696. Sergeant, Howard. Religion in Modern British Poetry, pp. 546-551. In The Clay 
Verge, the Cornish poet, Clemo, expresses a Calvinistic creed in his denunciation of 
the God of nature-worshippers. He feels nature is intrinsically evil and shuns it by iso- 
lationism. In his second collection of poems, The Wintry Priesthood, he continues 
his spiritual autobiography and traces the change from an isolationist position to one of 
solidarity with other Christians. 


697. Fox, R. M. Maud Gonne: Her Place in Irish History and Drama, pp. 552-554. 
In addition to her influence on Yeats, Gonne, the original Cathleen Ni Houlihan, served 
many valuable functions in the struggle for Irish independence. She founded national 
organizations, befriended those who were evicted during the Land League controversy, 
and helped many Republican prisoners and their families get through the courts. 


——— — — , XXX VIZ, February 1967. 


698. Cooper, Brian G. John Bunyan: The Mystical Element, pp. 62-65. In The Pil- 
grim's Progress, Bunyan uses revelation and intuitive religious perception to avoid an 
“arid biblicism" and to add interest to the work. 


; ХХХҮШ:З, March 1967. 


699. Gaytonde, Shakuntala N. The Oriental Outlook of Emerson's Philosophy, pp. 109- 
113. Emerson's philosophy parallels Oriental philosophy in its discussion of dualism 
and its theory of.accusation and the preexistence of the effect in the cause. His study 
of Oriental philosophy also influenced his concepts of the soul, God, and the universe. 


— — ———, XXXVII, April 1967. 


700. Fox, R. M. Social Criticism in the Irish Theatre, pp. 179-181. When Yeats formed 
the Abbey Theatre, he banned plays containing social criticism and began a trend 
toward plays emphasizing poetry and rhetoric. The effects of this can be seen in the 
works of O'Casey. But today Ireland needs social criticism in its theater, and a move- 
ment to establish it is in progress in the works of Keanes, whose plays are good social 
criticism as well as good Irish theater. 

—Tom Kakonis 


COLBY LIBRARY QUARTERLY, VI:8, December 1963. 


701. Saul, George Brandon. A Consideration of Frank O’Connor’s Short Stories, 
pp. 330-342. “O’Connor is a poet whose keenest lyricism is in his short stories.” These 
almost always deal with daily Irish life, removed from its ordinariness by O’Connor’s 
ability “to expose character in startlingly clear outlines.” The narration is economical; 
“honesty and a genuine sort of wise innocence” are the dominant qualities. [A list of 
American editions with their selective contents is provided, along with a large number 
of examples illustrative of O'Connor's range and skill.] 


702. Martin, Augustine. The Short Stories of James Stephens, pp. 343-353. The dif- 
ference between Stephens's two collections, Here Are Ladies (1913) and Etched in Moon- 
light (1928), is one of increased “development and perfection of technique." The world 
portrayed is sombre and desperate. The characteristic themes are explorations of “the 
twisted, involuted conflicts between man and wife." The stories are "largely an emotional 
dialogue" dealing with "a deep-rooted notion he had about an underlying dualism in 
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the universe, a system of polarities.” Man and woman demonstrate this law of nature 
as its human incarnation, in their constant "war of loving hatred." 


703. Cary, Richard. William Butler Yeats at Colby College, pp. 360-369. [A descrip- 
tion of Yeats's visit to lecture at Colby College on Friday, November 4, 1932, as part 
of his American tour of that fall.] Newspaper reports and reminiscences of the episode 
differ as to how well the lecture was received—or heard. 


, VI:9, March 1964. 


704. Cary, Richard. Charlotte Fiske Bates: Cupbearer to the Gods, pp. 385-398. 
Bates (1838-1916) had varied aptitudes. “As educator, editor, and public moralist she 
demonstrated unmistakable executive ability; as poet, critic, and biographer, a limited 
but perceptible creative force." Her chief talent, however, was in her successful cultiva- 
tion of the friendship of distinguished literary contemporaries. Whittier and Longfellow, 
the latter particularly, formed part.of her collection, though Whitman and Emerson 
remained elusive. 


705. La France, Marston. Longfellow’s Critical Preferences, pp. 398-402. “Тһе most 
important aesthetic point of view discernible іп... Longfellow's writing through 1835 
derives from the associationist theory set forth in Alison's Essays on the Nature and 
Principles of Taste (1790)." This “youthful commitment" was put by, under the stress 
of "the difficult years from 1835-1843," in favor of an aesthetic activism. “The poet's 
function is to recognize and cope with tensions which are foreign to the passively respon- 
sive consciousness . . . ." 


------- VI:10, June 1964. 


706. Frost, John Eldridge. Sarah Orne Jewett Bibliography: 1949-1963, pp. [405]-417. 
[Supplements the bibliography by Clara and Carl Weber issued on the centennial anni- 
versary of Jewett's birth by the Colby College Press. New categories are: checklists, 
correspondence, and dissertations.] 


707. Magowan, Robin. The Outer Island Sequence in POINTED FIRS, pp. 418-424. 
"The juxtaposed histories of Captain Littlepage, Joanne Todd, and the Blacketts 
(Chapters V-X V) form in themselves a cohesive unit: namely, each man's search for an 
island which will embody his highest ideals." Pastoral and Christian notions are brought 
into close conjunction. Thus the “other existence" is made immediate in order to 
force the narrator to "confront her own destiny and make a choice of worlds." 


708. Cary, Richard. Jewett on Writing Short Stories, pp. 425-443. [A series of letters 
by Jewett offering critical comment to Thaxter, second son of Celia Thaxter, on his 
efforts at short-story writing.] She objects to the diffusion of "an overplus of characters" 
and the improbabilities produced by too much digression. She repeatedly counsels veri- 
similitude, simplification, and a guarded realism. ` 


————,%Ї12,‚ December 1964. 


709. Westbrook, Perry D. Cella Thaxter: Seeker of the Unattainable, pp. 499-512. 
“Thaxter’s poetry suffers from an unimaginative traditionalism, from the propensity for 
the genteel.” But her prose succeeds in presenting to the reader “the appearance and 
the atmosphere and spirit of a locality"—the Isles of Shoals, a tiny archipelago nine 
miles off Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Though this island world was isolated and 
stark for eight months of the year, in the summer it attracted an astonishing number of 
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America's artists, such as Lowell, Hawthorne, and Whittier, to the resort hotel her father 
had established. “Her best writing grew from two necessities: that of expressing her 
experience of life апа... [the necessity for ] fascinated visitors to the Shoals to learn 
of the impact of this strange environment on another human being.” 


710, Cary, Richard. The Multicolored Spirit of Celia Thaxter, pp. 512-536. [A number 
of letters are printed from the collection at Colby College.] These penetrate below the 
restraint Thaxter felt proper for her published work, despite the touches of subjectivity 
in her poems and prose. The.strain of marriage with her morose scholar-idealist husband, 
Levi, her hopes for a “larger life than that circumscribed. by a minute community and an 
importunate family,” her friendships with summer visitors such as Whittier, emerge in 
these letters to show “the depth and diversity of [her] response to fhe world.” 


711. Vaughan, Dorothy M., compiler. Celia Thaxter's Library, pp. 536-549. [A list 
of the books surviving (about half of the whole) from her collection.] “They provide an 
excellent graph of [her] favorites and friendships.” 


— — ——, Уп, March 1965. 


712. White, William. A Bibliography of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 1941-63, pp. 1-26. 
[A supplement to Hogan's Edwin Arlington Robinson: New Bibliographical Notes (The 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. XXXV, pp. 115-144) which 
itself supplements the same author's A кыы of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
New Haven, 1936.] . | 

713. Merideth, Robert. A *Maine-Iac" in Search of Tradition, pp. 27-29. Hartley spent 
his early and middle years trying to escape his heritage but, by way of Europe, came 
home. Emerson, Thoreau, Dickinson, and the paintings of Ryder became his bible. 
This sense of identification, not only with Maine as a place, but with Maine as part of a 
cultural tradition, a heritage of values and perceptions, made him successful in his later 
years. ; 


714. Williams, Donald H. T. W. Higginson on Thoreau and Maine, pp. 29-32. An 
evidently unpublished Higginson letter of August 10, 1908, to Ekstorm, a Maine 
historian, demonstrates his knowledge of Thoreau, though there is little evidence of 
close friendship. It also establishes the possibility of. Blake as Thoreau's "most intimate 
friend," and hie "first disciple." 


715. Cary, Richard. More Higginson Letters, pp. 33-48. Higginson is. usually thought 
of as the clergyman colonel who led a.regiment of Negroes in the Civil War and as 
Dickinson's literary entrepreneur. ‘His highest contemporary reputation was as an author; 
he was one of the early mainstays of the Atlantic Monthly. Four sample letters from the 
Colby Library collection demonstrate his own theory that every letter a man writes 
is an "instantaneous photograph" of.his character, correct and irrevocable. Higginson 
emerges as typical of the man of his time and place. ме was both more and less than 
he believed himself to be. 


—— ——, VIE2, June 1965. · . | 

716. Giannone, Richard. THE PROFESSOR'S ` HOUSE: A Novel in Sonata-Form, 
pp. 53-60. Cather’s sonata analogy for her novel i is, like most of her critical observations, 
subjective and impressionistic. The novel’s rhythm follows the characteristic development 
of the sonata—statement, development or fantasia, and destatement, atid the moods of 
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the three sections generally correspond to such.a division. Book I establishes: and 
exposits two themes: the encompassing materialism of the professor's world and his 
sole recognition of the possibility of devotion to an ideal. Book П abruptly reverses: what 
precedes it and is a free flight of the imagination to a lost, happy world.. The novel ends 
with the real and imaginary blended, and a bitter resignation. The only order in this 
drear fictive world is the sonata. Structure which Boney — the эш 
disorder. 


717. Pendexter, Hugh, III. The Religious Quest in Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s Poetry, 
pp. 61-69. Coffin searches in his poetry for a fundamental law which can reduce the 
chaos of his observation and experience to some explicable pattern, although he .pro- 
vides “a chronicle of questions rather than a catalog of answers.” The landscape he 
knew all his life is the framework for the quest for holiness, security, and permanence. 
He discovers a basis for immortality in the family, evolution, memory, and ultimately 
in the possibility of a partnership with God in the evolution of a new universe. · 


718. Saul, George Brandon. The Brief Fiction of Sean O'Faolain, pp. 69-74. O'Faolain 
(John Whelan) has proved his ability to achieve moments of lyrical power, even if his 
shortcomings i in theme and attitude make for an overall unevenness. The sense of vast- 
ness in the natural backgrounds is striking, but in his movement to an urban setting and 
its loneliness the poetic impact is lessened. His examination of the struggle of Catholicism 
and Irish nationalism may lead to more limitation and obtrusive discursiveness. 


719. Boggio-Sola, Jean. The Poetic Realism of Sarah Orne Jewett, pp. 72-81. For 
Jewett New England i is an active setting, painted through the medium of character. The 
localization is emotional, with Jewett's delicate expression by means of suggestion 
naturally fitted to the delicacy of the subject. Her idealism is not inability but a con- 
sidered choice—to create in the reader’s mind a musing condition. 


720. Cary, Richard. Jewett's Literary Canons, pp. 82-87. From a number of Tewett's 
letters, her literary premises can be discovered. She both practiced and advised the 
common ideal or the traditional middle-ground, the.personal element as tbe ultimate 
merit in literature, and the goal of eae realism,” E ише embodiment of 
everyday experience. peteret Д 


, VII:3, September 1965. КИ ГС E 

721. Fife, Hilda M. Madam Wood's “Recollections,” pp. 89-115. Wood (1759-1854) 
is among the earliest American novelists.. Her four novels and two long. stories аге a 
“mixture of the Gothic romance, the seductive story, and the moral tale" but ор reading 
Scott and recognizing her inferiority to him, she wrote no more of them. At the request 
of younger relatives, however, she provided “recollections”: of. her youth and of family 
traditions in two letters, written in the 1840’s. These.give much information about 
early Maine, its settlement and the growth of its history and legends.. 


722. Cary, Richard. Benjamin Franklin, Printer-Plenlpotentiary, pp- 115-124. “Franklin 
prospered initially as a printer in Philadelphia where he outpaced his competitors both 
in taste and service. His most significant period of efflorescence in’ printing, however, 
came during his years in France (1776 to 1785) as an American official. At Passy, with 
his own press, he turned out bagatelles, political pamphlets, and. officia] documents, the 
last to soothe French unease over the laxity of American security measures., [One: ot 
these, a promissory note on a French loan, ів reproduced] 000000020057 


wert ty 
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723. Ketcham, Carl Н. “А Vixen-Voice": Hardy and Thackeray, p. 130. Hardy seems 
to have derived his seventh Satire of Circumstance from an episode sketched briefly by 
Thackeray in Pendennis. Both deal with a man accidentally catching sight of the real 
shrewishness of his sweetheart in time to escape. 


—— ———, МШ:4, December 1965, 


724. Cary, Richard. In Memoriam: Robert P. Tristram Coffin, p. 135. As a distinc- 
tive and intense regionalist, Coffin used his familiar surroundings in Maine to discover 
profound. internal meanings and presented them to his readers with glimmering arche- 
typal associations. To show the mystical aspect of the ordinary, he transformed the 
fact to dream and then back to fact again, 


725. Wees, Williams C. Puritanism Versus the Old Green Gods: New England in the 
Poetry of Robert P. Tristram Coffin, pp. 136-150. In his poetry, which deals with an 
intimately known Maine, Coffin develops an atavistic awe before the power of nature, 
a nature that destroys man's domesticated world but yet revitalizes him sexually. This 
leads Coffin to repudiate New England's Puritan heritage for its radical opposite, an 
almost pagan primitivism. Man is subservient to nature: it can isolate man even if this 
has positive value; it obliterates man's traces; but at its primal core is the sexual energy 
necessary for survival. 


726. MacKay, Colin Е. The Novels of Robert Р, Tristram Coffin, pp. 151-161. The 
three novels, written 1935-1941, suggest in their technical aspects that the poet was 
primary. Characterization: is not sustained, but heightened emotions are captured 
perceptively though briefly. These are used to assert the value of the continuity of the 
family—especially that of fathers and sons—and the equal value of the standards of 
strong and fearless men. 


727. Witham, F. Celand. The Essays of Robert Peter Tristram Coffin, pp. 161-169. 
From the more than 130 collected essays emerges an autobiographical account of an 
unusual man. They reflect much that is Maine's natural beauty and its "state of mind" 
in their acute description and their espousing of independence, frugality, and conservative 
thought. But even more poignant is the emergence. of Coffin's individuality with his 
unique geographical environment and the experience of a close family relationship 
centered on a father of wit, resource, and strength. 


728. Cary, Richard. A Bibliography of Robert P. Tristram Coffin: Part I, pp. 170-189. 
[A chronological arrangement of Coffin’s books, books he contributed to, and anthologies 
containing his work, as well as of biographical sketches and critical views of his work.] 


------- VI:S, March 1966. 


729. Cary, Richard. The Misted Prism: Paul Akers and Elizabeth Akers Allen, 
pp. 193-227. At the time, the poetess Elizabeth Taylor, now known as Elizabeth Akers 
Allen (1832-1911), was widely commiserated.on the sudden death of her popular hus- 
band, the sculptor Paul Akers, and.she did nothing to change the public estimate of 
Akers. Her lengthy account.of her husband's letters reveals both his small perfidies 
and. her own ambivalences and сощ Ри а fanatical concern over money 
and: an inclination to Sr DiN: l 


730. Miller, William. B. Fs New Review of the Career of Раш: Alice 1825-1861, 
pp. 227-255. Hawthorne's use of Akers's bust of Milton in The Marble Faun gave the 
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sculptor an immediate reputation. “The Pearl Diver" discussed in the 13th chapter of 
Hawthorne's novel, demonstrates strikingly the process whereby the lingering neo- 
classicism of Akers and his contemporaries was "inclined toward the literary and the 
romantic . . . [their art] a curious mixture of neo-classic manner employed to convey 
romantic sentiments, " [A three-page catalogue of Akers’ 8 NES which were consider- 
ably acclaimed in his own time, is provided.] 


— —— ——, ҮП:6, June 1966. 


731. Strozier, Robert J. А. Е. oiii Image, Шоріс and Allusion, pp. 257-263. 
“A few of Housman’s poems that end in the subtly climactic epigram are examined ta 
show how Housman keeps the epigram from being didactic and platitudinous.” The 
epigrammatic conclusion is made an undertone and not an essence by taking attention 
away from it, through imagistic echoes or “an illogic that sends [the reader] back through 
the poem to check the premises.” Conversely, the reader’s attention is held to the last 
stanza; "unexpected double-entendre and/or a startling shift of focus . . . leads the 
reader to ponder the duality: the epigram again becomes an undertone.” “While nearly 
all of his poems have an ironic twist, the irony is achieved in almost as many ways as 
there are poems." 


732. Marshall, George O., Jr. Thomas Hardy's Eye Imagery, pp. 264-268. "Because 
of Hardy's fascination with eyes, in literature and life, he tended to visualize the pre- 
dicaments of his characters in terms of the eye. Emotions, dramatic irony, and occa- 
sionally even plot resolution occur through descriptions of eyes seeing and reflecting. 
Inanimate eyes are often given as perspectives on scenes of unfortunate passion." An 
understanding of the way Hardy employed his eye imagery in enriching the significance 
of the immediate scene contributes to the critical appreciation of his artistry. 


733. Schweik, Robert C. An Error in the Text of Hardy’s FAR FROM THE MAD- 
DING CROWD, p. 269. In Chapter XL, "On Casterbridge Highway," the phrase “that 
cheerfulness should be so well stimulated by such utter dejection," should have 
“simulated,” the reading in Hardy's Ms which was used to set the Cornhill serial version 
of the novel The error was introduced in the Osgood Mcllvaine edition of 1895, 

probably through a typesetter picking | it up from “stimulating” in the sentence immedi- 
ately preceding. AN 


734. Cary, Richard. A Bibliography of Robert P. Tristram Coffin: Part II, pp. 270-289. 
[Contains the titles of poems ee in ге, ous newspapers, 1920-1945.] 
—O. Н. Rudzik 


COMPARATIVE DRAMA, 1:3, Fall 1967. 


735. Cope, Jackson I. The Rediscovery of Anti-Form in Renaissance Drama, pp. 155- 
171. In spite of obvious differences, three major critics of Renaissance drama (Stroup, 
Microcosmos; Abel, Metatheatre; Rousset, La littérature de l'age baroque en France) 
represent the tendency among scholars to overemphasize the use of “historical” aesthetic 
form or anti-form in drama. Three other modern writers share a less static view of 
drama which may be called epistemological. Ortega y Gasset, Artaud, and Frye express 
the common critica] view that a play is a dramatist's attempt to objectively portray a sub- 
jective world “in which the psyche overflows to inundate ‘form’ with its own power, its 
chaotic, confusing, anti-form.” Paradoxically, the Renaissance play “mocks aesthetic 
objectivity as it incorporates the theatrum mundi into itself upon its own terms." 
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736. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. The Daughters of Herodias in HÉRODIADE, SALOMÉ, 
and A FULL MOON IN MARCH, pp. 172-181. Mallarmé, Wilde, and Yeats represent 
the changing conception of Salomé or Herodias toward increasing cruelty and self- 
defeat. In Mallarmé's Hérodiade, Hérodiade's "perverse purity," her compulsion to 
become a female goddess, demands the sacrifice of the male, Saint Jean. Whereas 
Mallarmé's play depends upon the subtle use of sexual analogues, Wilde's Salomé 
emerges as intense “morbid pageantry.” Salomé is destroyed by her sexual desire even 
though she tries to appease it through the death of Jokanaan. In A Full Moon in March, 
Yeats balances "the allusive concision of Mallarmé and the basic passion of Wilde." In 
all three plays the virgin is caught in a moment of indecision, desiring both sensual love 
and male sacrifice. 


737. Kaufmann, R. J. The Seneca естен and the Shakespearean Poetic, pp. 182- 
198. Seneca anticipates the structural and thematic elements of Elizabethan drama in 
his preoccupation with the following: “(1) an unstable cosmos; (2) a working, provi- 
dential deity of uncertain commitments; (3) divine and natural continuity of sympathy 
with the activities of man; (4) the dramatic ramification of a pathetically suffused mythic 
style; (5) the poetic annotation of irrational mood; (6) the problem of exhausted social 
sanctions; (7) the histrionic ethic of self-preservation in extreme situations; (8) the pain- 
ful isolation of human beings living beyond the pale of reasonable choice; and (9) the 
Manichaean tensions of a world shaken by protean ‘aspects of furor.” 


738. Holtan, Orley L The Absurd World of Strindberg's THE DANCE OF DEATH, 
pp. 199-206. The themes and motifs in this play correspond to the basic themes of 
contemporary absurdists. Spiritual and physical isolation (literally imprisonment in 
Strindberg’s. play), boredom, and metaphysical uncertainty—observable in the violent 
mixture of the comic and the tope anticipate the view of life in works by Camus. 
Beckett, or Ionesco, 


739. Sewall, Richard В. Ahab's vadis Feud: The Tragic Y Vision in Shakespeare 
and Melville, pp. 207-218. Ahab's feud with "The White Whale" mirrors Melville's own 
tragic awareness of the human condition. Shakespeare, Melville, Dostoevsky, and the 
Greek tragedians were all inevitably involved in their characters. Melville's experience 
revealed to him the plight of the over-burdened individual and profound moral com- 
plexities. As Shakespeare grew in human experience, he became increasingly concerned 
with “the dark interior.” The pageant of kingship in the early plays gave way to an 
interest in the individual character. Society is preserved in the dark tragedies, but the 
individual cannot survive his awareness “of his own nature and the world’s.” Both 
Melville and Shakespeare—like. Ahab and Shakespeare's monumental characters— 
“became involved іп an experience from which [they] found no exit." ` 


740. Frazier, Harriet S. Theobalds THE DOUBLE FALSEHOOD: A Revision of 
Shakespeare's CARDENIO? pp. 219-233. The play that Theobald claimed he revised 
and titled from a Shakespeare Ms is'not by Shakespeare and Fletcher as some critics 
have supposed. -Theobald was probably familiar with the history of the so-called 
Shakespearean play Cordenna or Cordenno or.Cordenio through his likely association 
with Richard (or Thomas) Rawlinson, owner of a document entitled the Lord Stanhope 
of Harrington item (Bodleian M.S. Rawlinson A.239, fol. 47v) which gives some account 
of the play. Similarities between Theobald's play The Happy Captive and The Double 
Falsehood indicate that he wrote both. 

—Terry Otten 
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CRESSET, ХХУШ:3, January 1965. 


741. Harrington, David V. A Defense of the “Felix Culpa” in PARADISE LOST, рр. 
12-14. The many allusions to God's intention to turn evil to good account “аге in 
harmony with the idea of the ‘felix culpa.’ ” Book XII insists that the condition attainable 
through grace is superior to life in Eden. Yet Milton's aim is to justify God's ways 
to man, not to determine whether the. fall benefited man. To lay major stress here 
distorts the poem. . 


—— —— — , ХХҮШ:4, February 1965, ий | 

742. Klammer, Enno. The Fatal Flaw in YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN, pp. 8-10. 
Brown's own pride and erring logic supported by the conclusions Puritanism pressed 
on him, caused his failure to attain reconciliation. Since he is marred by a tragic flaw, 
he is "a tragic figure in the classical sense." 


» ХХҮШ:5, March 1965. . 


743. Koppenhaver, Allen J. The Pattern іп T. S. ‘Eliot's Carpet, pp. 15-17. Eliot's 
poems chronicle his spiritual journey. Prufrock is his "Man of Inaction”; Sweeney is a 
*Man of Action," but trusts his senses overmuch; Gerontion and Tiresias each represent 
the "Man of Reason"; in Ash Wednesday the speaker eschews the world of reasoning, 
willing “his suffering in.order to arrive at fulfillment." . His identity is found in the word 
"Christian." Here Eliot reaches his destination. А 


-------- ХХҮШ:7, May 1965. 


744. Wolfinger, W. O. The Seven Deaths in HAMLET, рр. 7-12. Hamlet depicts 
man's struggle against his own attributes. Polonius embodies worldly wisdom; Ophelia, 
illusion; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, pride and conceit; Laertes, ambition; Gertrude, 
the emotional nature; Claudius, rational intellect. By vanquishing these traits, in the 
order given, Hamlet surrenders personal identity (о attain identification with the 
Higher Self. 


745. Miller, Paul W. Neoclassical. and Renaissance Pastoral, pp. 13-16. Pope's 
Pastorals owe their chronological framework to Spenser's Shepheardes Calendar. By 
extending the number of chronological correspondences and subordinate linking devices, 
even as he reduces the number of eclogues, Pope shows an "almost obsessive concérn 
with order." But Spenser, for some unknown reason, goes out of his way to conceal 
the unity of the Calendar and other works. ` 


\ 


------- XXVII:8, June 1965. 


746. Friedrich, W. G. The Popularity of Yeats, pp. “14-15. Farfetched йй and 
private symbols are commohplace in Yeats's poetry. Yet his poems have an obvious 
meaning, grasped easily by any intelligent reader. Many of his key symbols are well- 
known nature symbols. His personal poems usually touch on such universal themes as 
love, friendship, youth, old age, and death. His кошу and comfortable SRM 
effects also reassure the common reader. . 


---------, ХХҮЙІ:10, October 1965, 


747. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. Villa and Victim: Hawthorne's Roger Chillingworth, 
pp. 13-15. Like Satan, Chillingworth is “a fallen angel.” Prior to his betrayal he had 
been pure of heart and of kindly temperament. His viciousness derives from “human 
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vulnerability." ‘He had sought happiness but ended a broken old man, warped by disap- 
pointment—a villain certainly, but a кш too. 


pu XXIX:9, September 1966. 

748. Harrington, David V. John Milton, Education, and the Modern Church College, 
pp. 13-15. АП ‘Milton’s works have “some bearing on education.” Thus, in Paradise 
Lost. Raphael’s instructions exemplify the view that "man is essentially good and 
infinitely capable of development.” Michael represents the kind of teaching designed 
“to repair the ruins.” While the spirit of Milton's recommendations, here and else- 
mum remains valid, the practical « details must conform to present knowledge. 


—À XXX:3, January 1967. 

749. Dickinson, Ruth F. Contemporary Literature: Lost Without God, pp. 14-16. 
Modern literature depicts a- disordered world populated by bewildered, alienated men. 
The church has offered no alternative. Ecclesiastically oriented books are "largely 
sentimentalized" and distinctly inferior to many books assailing religion. Instead of 
scorning : realism we should see that it invites the church to reexamine “its shape and 
purpose." TOS | : . 


————ухххв, March 1967, 


750. Hamblen, Abigail Ann.. Lear the: ‘Universal, pp. 15-18. Turgenev's A King Lear 
of the Steppe (1870), Balzac’s Père Goriot (1885), and Wilkins's A Village Lear (1891) 
have much in common with Shakespeare's Lear. Each protagonist is an old man 
gradually weakening in judgment and will-power. Each is alike in the devotion be 
gives’ ta: his daughters. ` Each prepares. his own downfall 'The corruption of the 
daughters,."nurtured in self-indulgence,” also із- standard, though, since Shakespeare, 
a third daughter, for which Cordelia would be prototype, is omitted. In all such tales 
the шо is linked to чы, tbe. Father. 

9 | —]ohn J. McAleer 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLV:3, Autumn МЕТ | 


751. Santangelo,:G. A. Towards a Definition of American Victorianism, pp. 256-266. 
The term “Victorian,” applied to England and America, is not only vague but has 
different meaning for the two countries. Social conditions were extremely different 
in the two countries, and America’s democratic, social, religious, and literary assump- 
tions were in complete contrast to England's. It was an era of rising materialism that 
warped promising literary careers and of phony religion, egotism, suppressed person- 
alities, sexual inhibitions, and conformity. Itisi in these areas that an iavesugation of the 
manng of “Victorianism” must stait. ©: 


752. ‘Dowling, Joseph A.-W. D. Howell’ dus ТҮРІНІҢ іп England, 1882-1897, 
рр. 277-288. Although Howells's work has always been accepted by the English, there 
have been.periods when it has suffered at the hands of the more conservative and 
chauvinistic periodicals. However, the rising English middle class, with its sympathy 
towards American Realism, rescued his literary reputation. In 1916 the British claimed 
Howells’s.work as the “high watermark i in:American writing.” 


753. Barratt, ‘Harold. ' Adultery as Betrayal in Graham Greene, pp. 324-332. Henry 
Scobie, in The Heart. of ће Matter, betrays his wife by committing adultery. From this 
act of self-deception he proceeds from one degradation to another, becoming a gradual 
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victim of the existential nuances of fatalism. Scobie's. indifference, МЕКЕНДЕРІН 
betrayal, corruption, pessimism, distrust of God, and self-pity are often interpreted in ? 
the light of Sartre, Marcel, Jaspers, and Camus. 


754. Ober, Warren U. HEART OF DARKNESS; THE ANCIENT MARINER a 
Hundred Years Later, pp. 333-337. The two works are basically similar in structure, 
setting, characterization, and theme. Crimes against nature, followed by admission, are 
common to the two works. “Сопгай'в approach . . . though marked A a greater sophisti- 
cation, subtlety and complexity i is reminiscent of Coleridge’s,” 8, 


755. Cohen, Mortón М. Rudyard Kipling to Andrew Lang: an Unpublished Letter 
in Verse, pp. 361-364. Before Kipling’s reputation was established, he frequented the 
Savile Club, where he met many of the literary men of his age. One of them was 
Lang, a critic who had read some of his Indian publications. In 1889 Kipling wrote in 
the manner of Bret Harte’s Truthful James a verse parody about a tour through America 
to publicize Lang’s forthcoming book. 


————— —-—, XLV:4, Winter 1965-1966. 


756. Thomas, W. K. Naive and Sophisticated Reading, pp. 409-418. The naive reader 
confuses fiction with fact, considering the actions of the character real. This is at odds 
with the sophisticated attitude that a character is a mere device to be manipulated for 
an effect. Some prominent critics are naive readers and go so far as to extrapolate the 
character’s background and subconscious. If fiers author has chosen to omit these, what 
right do we have to put them in? 


757. Houston, Neil B. Fletcher Christian and the RIME ОР THE ANCIENT 
MARINER, pp. 431-445. Christian’s probable return to England influenced the creation 
of the Rime. In five'areas in the poem the influence can be observed: (1) the. argu- 
mentation, (2) “the guilt haunted mariner,” (3) linguistic items, (4) the Life and Death 
sequence, and. (5) the moral of the poem. As further proof, Coleridge entered in his Ms 
“the adventures of Christian, the mutineer.” ud : 


758. Saunders, Thomas. Religious Elements in the Poetry: of Dylan. Thomas, pp. 492- 
497. Thomas was at one time considered a latter-day successor to Swinburne and Poe, 
and since he had a bad reputation, people took his serious work at just face value. 
He has been called a “nature poet, bardic poet, sex-obsessed poet, and a blasphemous 
poet”; however his work is now under reconsideration and some critics. say he is a 
religious poet The question of his Christianity i is still to E argued. 


759. Broy, Evelyn J. The Enigma of Dylan ‘Thomas, pp. 499-507. The interaction 
of the religious and sexual elements in Thomas caused a tension which produced his 
greatest poetry. Many attempts have been made, using the. letters he wrote to his 
friends and fellow poets and the Poo written by- his wife Caitlin, to understand and 
interpret these tensions. . E 


ЗОИ 
------ XLVE1, Spring 1966. . ue 
760. Cameron, D. A.. Stephen Leacock: The Novelist Who Never Was, pp. 15:27. 
Leacock never wrote a novel, though he came close enough to cause people to wonder 
why he had not. He had the gifts of the comic novelist, and his characterizations were 
often compared to those of Dickens and Twain. Critics have said that he could have 
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written a novel. However, it would have been loose and disorderly; his. basic problem 
was that he was more interested in being funny than in telling a story. 


` 761. Uphaus, Suzanne Henning. From Innocence to Experience: a Stady of HERZOG, 
pp. 67-78. The plot of the. novel traces the hero from a state of innocence to one of 
experience. His basic conflict is a struggle for freedom against slavery, and his growth 
revolves around conflicts with the "reality instructors" who try to force him into 
accepting their solutions to problems. The climax occurs when the hero rejects them, 
moving away from their doctrine of illusion, and learns no longer to expect justice from 
the world. 


———— — —, ХІ,УІ:2, Summer 1966. 

762. Schroeder, Fredrick E. Н. Enter Ahab, Then All: Theatrical Elements іп Meb 
ville's Fiction, pp. 223-232. Moby Dick, Billy Budd, and Benito Cereno contain many 
examples of theatrical conventions consistent with Melville's thematic and dramatic 
purpose. Many passages contain theatrical terminology as well às soliloquies, refrains 
from choruses, dramatic flourishes, and. stage directions. If it were not for the many 
аан the works of Melville would almost seem meant for the stage. 7 
—Peter Legere 


—  — —  XLVE3, Autumn 1966. ` 


763. Hall, William. “The Third Way”: Thé Novels of Iris Murdoch, pp. 306-318. 
Murdoch is attempting in modern terms a type of novel “fit for free characters to live 
in; [that combines] form with a respect for reality with all its odd contingent ways.” At 
the same time she is, in the form of such a fiction, trying to find and express what she 
describes in her books on Sartre as.a philosophy of “the third way.” 


764. McKinley, R. D. George Bernard Shaw. and the Atonement, pp. 356-365. Shaw 
rejected Christianity because he could not accept the primitive doctrines of the Atone- 
ment. Perhaps. his inability to understand the Christian belief in the Cross resulted from 
a failure to comprehend what orthodox Christianity meant by sin. қ 

. i i ; Е -——Morea Nalley 


c МЕ, Winter 1966-1967. 


765. Coleman, D. C.' Shaw, Hitler, and the Satiric Fiction, рр. 443-455. Shaw's 
satiric technique is an ineffective one, for it fails to employ the established medium of 
satiric fiction for revealing the truth. Shaw's satiric failure is particularly evident in 
Geneva where he “mingles” fiction, realism, and historical fact. Further, he is not 
effective where, as a satirist, he should be. His treatment of Hitler, for instance, bears 
this out. Nor is Shaw a good prophet, for his еы have been proved wrong by 
subsequent events. · 


766. Petitpas, Harold. M. Newman’s Universe of Knowledge: S dnce Literature, and 
Theology, pp. 494-507. Newman's educational philosophy is basically one of viewing 
the ordered, "interrelated and integrated" universe as the basis and pattern for knowl- 
edge. A grasp of this view, therefore, is the key to a fuller understanding of Newman's 
conception of a University, of liberal education, and of the interrelationships of the 
various кака of rigida 
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, ХУШ, Spring 1967. - 2. NE. F 


767. Huss, Roy. Social Change and Moral Decay ì in ‘the Novels of Thomas Hardy, 
pp. 28-44, Hardy sees both nature and social convention as operational tools of fate, 
of which man is a permanently helpless victim. Hence, the evils of social disorder and 
moral decay can be attributed to these forces, which : render human ‘amelioration 
impossible. 
768. Migdal, Seymour. The Poseur and the Critic in Some -— of "Oscar Wilde, 
pp. 65-70. Wilde fails, as does Baudelaire, to make a distinction between the role of 
the aesthetic artist and that of the critic. Consequently, he adopts in some of his essays 
an equivocal and paradoxical pose and technique. As a critic he appears, or pretends, 
to be amoral and socially unconcerned, but really, if discreetly, he i$ сораган of a 
bourgeois morality and involved i in the осш. issues St his ud E 
2% —Philip 2. Азаа 
ЕАК 4 N 


| XLVII2, Summer 1967. ..— Е Ит 


769. French, Richard. Sir Walter Scott as Нівќогіап, рр. 158- 1%. 'As the КК АГ, 
of the historical romance, Scott initiated à new era in story-telling. Historical inaccu- 
racies are abundant in his novels, though in most lapses from historical accuracy the 
error is contrived. More important than Scott's accuracy is his method of using history 
in his creative writing. Indeed, his greatest merit liés in ie unification of his historical 
knowledge with the genius of a creative artist. .° `- 


770. Thorberg, Raymond. Terror Made Relevant: dunes Ghost Stories, рр- 185-191. 
On the whole, James's greatest ghost stories are thosé concerned with the isolating effects 
of obsession. He fully exploits the relationship between .guilt and terror to achieve the 
greater terror of the depths of the consciousness. 'Thus the terror invoked in these 
stories is not so much that of the world 5 extèrnal cE eines as. of the consciousness 
which may be called the soul. . 3 ы Н 


771. Cismaru, Alfred. Marguerite Duras 254 the New ‘Novel. po: 203-212. This 
French novelist is a writer’s writer in the tradition of Proust and Joyce, unafraid of 
tackling human blanks, that is, characters with few or no qualities. In her 20-year-old 
career as novelist and playwright, she has synthesized the: traits. of what. is generally 
called the "American Novel" with the engaging. MIN of the. New Novel now popular 
in Europe. | л, TE 

| : E —Morea  Nalley 


EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, No. 38, First Quarter 1965. 


772. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Poe’s THE BELLS—A Reply to Schiller: sd. Rom- 
berg? pp. 2-73. Schiller's Bell Song, translated by Eliot and sung with the musical score 
of Romberg at the Boston Academy of Music in March 1837, and elsewhere on the 
Atlantic seaboard through an elaborately printed version: of words. and .music се 
reproduced), may have stimulated Poe to write. a poem ошаш its own music; = 


773. Mengeling, Marvin Е. : MOBY-DICK: * The ‘Fundamental. Principles; pp: ‚ 74-87. 
The keys that help unlock the novel. include certain polarities: (1) optimism-—pessimism, 
(2) ambiguities in symbols and characters, (3) head vs. heart, (4) Scripture vs. Emerson's 
Transcendentalism, (5) the complete man vs. Narcissus, (6) the Melvillian hero vs. the 
“code hero" (Queequeg), and (6) right vs. wrong choices in living and dying. 
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774. Berger, Harold І. Emerson and Carlyle: The Dissenting Believers, pp. 87-90. 
Despite minor differences in their religious beliefs, they "reveal markedly similar 
religious attitudes," rejecting Christian orthodoxy but remaining theists. 


715. Kimmey, John L. Pierre and Robin:. Melville's- Debt to Hawthorne, pp. 90-92. 
My Kinsman, Major Molineux was important to Melville for its.theme and technique. 


776. Moran, John Michael, Jr. “Eight Ungathered Whittier Poems, pp. 92-95. They 
were found in The Liberator between 1850 and 1861. 


777. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Thoreau’s Two Books of Pindar, pp. 96-112. 
{Identifies the copy—a present from Amos Bronson. Alcott—in two independent parts, 
each of which has а unique 'title page.] 


778. Christadler, Martin. .Ralph Waldo Emerson, in Modern Germany, pp. 112-130. 
[Analysis of Emerson's reception and reputation in ‘Germany since 1933 with extensive 
bibliographies of Germanic scholarship on him.] s . 


779. Toperoff, Sam. Whitman's Raft Metaphor, pp. 130-132. One evidence of Whit- 
man's conscious artistry in Crossing Brooklyn Ferry is his employment of a figure 
prominent in Hesse's Siddhartha, which. borrowed from Far Eastern philosophies, 
especially Buddhism, the voyaging of the soul from shore to shore. І 


780. Williams, Раш О. Thoreau in ће BOATSWAIN'S WHISTLE, p. 133. A short- 
lived Boston newspaper, on November 18, 1864, reprinted part of The Highland Light 
from Cape Cod, anticipating the appearance of that sketch in the Atlantic Monthly. 


781. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Jones Very's Harvard Greek Exhibition and Daniel 
Webster, pp. 133-135. On April 28, 1835, Very orally delivered his Greek translation 
of a part of Webster’s Discourse . . . at сш December 22, 1820 [Both are repro- 
duced.] Р 


782. Cameron, Kenneth iis usd "Thoream айй the ENTOMOLOGY of Kirby 
and Spence, pp. 138-142. Though the monumental work of Kirby and Spence supplied 
Thoreau with information concerning ant battles in history and provided hints for the 
mock-heroic approach which he adopted—sometimes , called the "Homeric dimension"— 
he ignored what they reported on.servitude in the ant kingdom, probably because of his 
strong anti-slavery feelings — . . . , 


783. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Irving's Prayerbook—and a Letter, pp. 142-143. 
[Edits an Irving letter from the Alhambra to Col. Thomas Aspinwall,.in London, and 
describes Irving’s copy of the Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church (New 
York, 1929), with its cover stamped “Washington Irving/Pew 101/St. Paul’s Church.” 
Both are in the American Antiquarian Society.] 


784. Benton, Richard P. Current асыны on TER Allan Poe, pp. 144-147. 
[Lists 84 books and articles] ., " 
785. Cameron, Kenneth Walter, ed. Attic Yields Letter Penned by Ralph Waldo Emer- 


son, p. 147.. UE alc a o ED 18, 1825, addressed to 
Miss Elizabeth B. Francis Emerson, then 21.]. 
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786. Cameron, Kenneth Walter, ed. Pictures of Hawthorne, pp. 3-12. [Twenty por- 
traits and photographs.] 


787. Finnigan, David F. The Man Himself: Emerson's Prose Style, pp. 13-15. Emer- 
son's essays move in "an ascending and widening spiral around a fixed center, which is 
the major idea.” His paragraphs often follow the same pattern or move from the 
abstract to the concrete through the rhetorical devices of balance, repetition, analogy, 
and series of metaphors. He combines the archaic and conversational, the learned and 
the commonplace, the Biblical style and the colloquial. 


788. Eidson, John О. Tennyson’s BECKET on the Anterican Stage, рр. 15-20. Irving's 
successful stage version was chiefly responsible for Tennyson’s reputation as a dramatist. 


789. Seib, Kenneth. A Note on Hawthorne’s Pearl, pp. 20-21. Though one notes a 
remarkable similarity between “The Child at the Brook-side" in the Scarlet Letter and 
the Middle-English poem Pearl, Hawthorne could not have known the medieval work, 
which fortuitously struck upon the same theme, situation, and imagery. 


790. Moss, Sidney P. Analogy: the Heart of Emerson's Style, pp. 21-24. Emerson's 
monistic view of the universe, which stressed symbolical correspondences between Nature 
and mind, led him to emphasize metaphors, similes, and especially hortatory analogies 
in his writing. 


791. Parker, Herschel New Cross-Lights on Melville in the 1870's, pp. 24-25. 
Harper' New Monthly Magazine (January 1873) describes the famous Staten Island 
sailors rest home, where Melville's youngest brother was governor. When interviewed, 
Thomas Melville missed the opportunity to speak of Herman. 


792. Smithline, Arnold. EUREKA: Poe as Transcendentalist, pp. 25-28. “In his 
assertion of the unity of man and the cosmos, and of reliance upon intuition as the best 
means of realizing . . . ultimate Truth," Poe, in his final vision, followed the Transcen- 
dentalists and asserted man's divinity. 


793. Mathews, J. Chesley. Lombardo on Emerson and American Art, pp. 28-34. 
[Mathews's translation from Lombardo's La Ricerca del Vero (Rome, 1961) asserts 
that Emerson was “not capable of constructing that autonomous and conclusive image 
of life in which the work of art consists" but, in his theory of language, prepared the way 
for Thoreau, Whitman, Hawthorne, and Melville.] 


794. Chari, V. K. Whitman and the Beat Poets, pp. 34-37. The beat writers, notably 
Ginsberg, are sick souls—not healthy-minded ones—reflecting an age of anxiety. 
Whereas their "disengagement" is one of protest and defiance, Whitman's detachment 
and participation manifested his acceptance of his world. 


795, Brenner, Gerry. Thoreau's *Brute Neighbors": Four Levels of Nature, pp. 37-40. 
Chapter 12 of Walden illustrates: the natural, the unnatural, the preternatural, and the 


supernatural. 


796. Kosok, Heinz. Redburn's Image of Childhood, pp. 40-42. Melville's unobtru- 
sive artistry is seen in his reminiscences concernirig the fort in New York harbor, which 
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helped his hero through a decisive stage of inner development to an acceptance of the 
world of adulthood. 


797. Ross, Donald. Emerson’s BRAHMA, pp. 42-43. “The purpose of the poem is 
the exposition of two major doctrines—the Illusions (Maya) which keep man in the 
dark . . . and the path to the desirable afterlife (Nirvana), which is опе of permanent 
union with Brahman and escape from the cycles of reincarnation." 


798. Duggan, Francis X. Doctrine and the Writers of the American Renaissance, 
pp. 45-51. The minor disabilities—largely philosophical—which the Catholic-college 
student may experience in approaching Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman 
are probably no greater than those of the secular-college student and are of the same 
general kind. Concentrating on the Scarlet Letter, one notes that Hawthorne, like his 
contemporaries, was in one sense Christian and in another sense not. 


799. Cook, Reginald L. Ancient Rites at Walden, pp. 52-56. Since Thoreau was 
influenced by foreign cultures, one is not surprised to find "ritual forms of purgation 
and sacrifice, formulas of prayer, a quest, or an ordeal"— including the reenactment 
of an initiation—rituals consciously or unconsciously performed. The culmination of 
tests comprising his ordeal appears in Spring as purgation, rebirth, and regeneration. 


800. Reaver, J. Russell. Mythology in Emerson’s Poems, pp. 56-63. To discover and 
record universa] meaning, Emerson's imagination utilized Greek and Roman myths, of 
which those concerning Pan, Bacchus, and the Sphinx were central; others he drew 
from Northern, Oriental, and other mythologies. 


801. Kearns, Francis E. Emerson and the American Catholic Scholar, pp. 63-68. 
Whereas in the past Emerson has presented difficulties to the Catholic teacher and 
student—difficulties that also beset non-Catholics—he may, in the near future, have a 
unique appeal for Catholic readers. The long-awaited, "fully engaged intellectual" 
biographer of Emerson may prove to be (or may necessarily have to be) a Catholic. 


802. Pickard, John B. The Religion of HIGHER LAWS, pp. 68-72. Thoreau undog- 
matically explores.the paradox of how the wild and the good can be fused in human 
beings and advises an ascetic discipline of temperance and purity for developing the 
intimations of the spiritual. Higher Laws contains the “essentials of all religious 
experience and affirms the validity of man's spiritual quest." 


803. McAleer, John J. Transcendentalism and the Improper Bostonian, pp. 73-78. 
If Emerson’s coterie were to return today, it would be amazed to note the ties between 
Transcendentalism and Catholicism in Massachusetts. Sociological and historical changes 
in the American way of life and in Catholicism account for many of the relationships 
as well as for an awareness of values hitherto ignored or obscured. Some Catholic 
students assign, in the world of the future, “a golden pantheon” for Emerson, Thoreau, 
Very, Whitman, and Dickinson. 


804. Schwartz, Joseph. ETHAN BRAND and the Natural Goodness of Man: A 
Phenomenological Inquiry, pp. 78-81. The story is a searching criticism of a vital 
Transcendental dogma. Ethan, who is Emerson’s new man seen in Hawthorne’s basically 
Christian perspective, is a salt plying Lucifer. 
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805. Allen, Gay Wilson. James’s VARIETIES: OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE аз 
Introduction to American Transcendentalism, pp. 81-85. Since Transcendentalism was 
essentially a religious movement, a useful and logical approach to Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Whitman is through James's little classic, which does not define religion but rather 
sympathetically and psychologically illustrates the variety of its manifestations. ` _-.. 


: 806. Brennan, Joseph X. The American Catholic and American Literature, рр. 85-93. 
The obligation to truth requires first that a literary work be appraised-in the realm of 
aesthetic judgment, ie., according to artistiG norms. Extra-literary criteria, which create 
problems for both the Catholic and non-Catholic reader, can be controlled өлу by depth 
of knowledge, objectivity, tolerance, and sympathy. 


--- No. 40, Third Quarter 1965, dE E 


807. Swift, Lindsay. Frank В, Sanborn, the Individualist, р. [i]. A fearless’ opponent 
of social evil, he fought independentty d for reform. and helped make American Eg 
with. pride but no self-conceit. арғы В 


808. Moran, John Michael, Jr. Collected Poems of Hem Benjamin Sanborn, 
pp. 1-150. [An edition with a checklist of literary contributions to The Liberator by 
Sanborn, Emerson, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, re and others.] 3 


— No. 41, Fourth Quarter 1965, 


809, Stein, William Bysshe. Thoreau's : First Book: A Spon of Yoga, pp. 3-25. 
Thoreau's A Week records his intensive search for the divine center of the universe 
and ends with his release from the bondage of time. The different stages of his journey 
(and, his progressive illuminations or epiphanies) correspond to.the meditative disciplines 
of the Hindu yogis, with whose scripturés he was familiar. A Week is, TEREN impor- 
tant in a ady of. the se of the: Orient on the American | Renaissance. _ - 


———— No;. 42, First Quarter 1966. 


810. Kurtz, Kenneth. Emerson and Cooper: American Versions of fhe Heroic, pp. 1-8. 

Their concepts of the Ideal Man derive from European traditions and: American experi- 

ence. Cooper's characters reflect the tradition of the chivalric romance and, at the same’ 
time, Emerson's doctrine of Self-Reliance. ` Emerson saw potential greatness in everyone, 

opposing Carlyle’s anti-democratic views of the Great Man and preparing for Whitman’ 8 
democratic American in Song of Myself. : 


811. Smith, Julian. Keats and Hawthorne: A Romantic Bloom in Rappaccini's Garden, 
pp. 8-12. Rappaccini's Daugliter and Keats's Lamia show many parallels in plot, theme, 
and characterization, including superficial but important verbal and stylistic matters 
and moral issues. - 


812. Wright, Nathalia. The eee of their Travels on the ‘Wolters of the American 
Renaissance, pp. 12-17. Irving, Poe, Longfellow, Cooper, Emerson, Melville, Haw- 
thorne, Bryant, and Allston, together with the literary historians and authors of personal 
narratives carved their foreign experiences into books and established the basis for the 
later internationalists, Twain, Howells, and James. ae | 

813. Brady, Charles A. From Вгосейапйе to the Reread Primeval: The New-World 
Quest of the Chevalier Chateaubriand, pp. 17-31. American writers like Parkman, 
Cooper, Whitman, Twain, and others down to (and including) Faulkner have been 
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"haunted' with wilderness images". in a‘cultus. fathered by the romances of Chateau- 
briand, who traveled. to the New World, lived among Indians, journalized about his 
experiences, admired wildness, extolled Nature's grand but simple plan, and prepared for 
the modern image of Thoreau. 


814, Pfeifer,. Edward J. The Theory of Evolution and Whitman’s PASSAGE TO 
INDIA, pp. 31-35. In the poem Whitman confronted the philosophical implications of 
the theory, to which Darwin Һай. given,scientific respectability in 1859. He bypassed 
natural selection, however, concentrating on social evolution as stressed by Spencer and 
Wallace—especially on the principle of conservation, the doctrine of God, and the 
“moral and spiritual consciences” of mankind. Whitman’s purpose was not to illustrate 
contemporary science, however, but to. build from it. . 


815. Jones, Joseph. Emerson and Whitman “Down Under”: Their Reception in 
Australia and New Zealand, pp. 35-46.. Among men of letters who admired and wrote 
about. ће Americans were O'Dowd, Bury, Gay, and Brereton. The policies of certain 
journals like the Sydney: -Bulletin also attest to Emerson’s and Whitman’s profound and 
lasting influence “down under." 


816. Simpson, Lewis P. The Short, Desperate Life of Henry Thoreau, pp. 46-56. 
Though outwardly his life was not desperate, it ended with only an intimation of the 
official:status in American. culture which he currently enjoys. Today he needs to be 
rescued from the well-meaning yet essentially corrupting treatment of the pastoral senti- 
mentalists by a renewed. consideration of his desperate purpose in going to the woods— 
to find himself and then to write. 


Lu 
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817. inen Kenneth Walter. Thorean at Harvard: 2 Diligent, Bright and Cheerful, 
р: 1. The overlooked testimony of his close friend and classmate, Perry, corrects the 
opinions of others and describes a companionable Thoreau before and after his. visit 
to Brownson. 


818. бан сы; Carl F. The БЕРЕКЕТІН and Meaning of the ODE INSCRIBED TO 
W. H. CHANNING, pp. 4-14. The poem represents an ironic and mocking rejection of 
Webster, the “unwilling senator,". and -is the “one artistic embodiment that Emerson 
succeeded.in giving ло. the paradoxical subject of Webster's greatness and smallness.” 
Through thematic. and symbolic patterns it explicates and enhances the tripartite quarrel 
involving Channing: against Webster, Emerson against both, and private meditation by 
& poet against the public activity of politicians and would-be reformers. 


819. ‘Cameron, Kenneth. Walter. ` Thoreau, Edward: Tyrrel Channing and College 
Themes, рр: 15-34. With the help of Channing’s theme record and a surviving notebook 
kept by Allen, one can. establish the':dates and purposes of most of Thoreau’s college 
papers. A listing of them а pretaced by a о за sketch of Canning by Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr. ©: E E 


820. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Taea and the Mantra Yoga—A Vital Link? 
pp. 34-36.. Kasdin’s transformation of certain prose passages into unrhymed verse to 
illustrate. ‘Emerson's ability іо-Һеір readers achieve “union with the Cosmic Force 
through sounds" points to an.overlooked: dimension of Emerson's popularity in the 
Lyceum movement of his day. 
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821. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Emerson, Thoreau, and Asta’s Tales, pp. 36-41. 
Though no clear evidence exists that they used it, Tales of the East, collected by Henry 
Weber (Edinburgh, 1812) offered them,a remarkable body of Oriental lore. 


-, No. 43, Second Quarter 1966. 


822. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Thoreau on Harvard College—A Debt to Marshall 
Tufts? pp. 2-33. Seen against the popular handbook of protest for Harvard students 
during Thoreau's campus years (A Tour Through College, Boston, September 1832), 
Thoreau's attacks on the curriculum seem rather conventional Tufts sketched the 
history of liberal education, gave testimony from the learned about its defects, proposed 
specific improvements, and suggested how one might educate oneself without an 
expensive college residence. An appendix on "Ancient and Popular Pneumatology" 
anticipated Transcendentalism. 


823. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Emerson's BACCHUS and Beethoven, pp. 34-40. One 
hint for Emerson's poem came from Bettina von Arnim [Günderode], Goethe's Corre- 
spondence With a Child, in which Beethoven declared: “Music is the wine which 
inspires new creations, and I am the Bacchus, who presses out this noble wine for 
mankind and makes them spirit-drunk." 


824. Rees, Robert A. Melvilles Alma and THE BOOK OF MORMON, pp. 41-46. 
The best evidence for Melville's knowing the Mormon scriptures is the parallel between 
Alma in Mardi and two characters of the same name in The Book of Mormon. The 
gospel of love is central in the teaching of all three evangelists and pastors. 


825. Woodruff, Stuart C. Stubb's Supper, pp. 46-48. Melville’s "horrible vultureism 
of earth" is illustrated not only in the activity of the sharks around Stubb's 
captured whale and in the behavior of mankind in general, but particularly in Stubb's 
mistreatment of Fleece—an example of “moral cannibalism” hinted at in Fleece's 
sermon to the sharks. . 


826. Orth, Ralph H. An Early Review of THE CONFIDENCE-MAN, p. 48. It 
appeared in the Burlington Free Press on April 25, 1857. ` 


827. Smithline, Arnold. Henry Miller and the Transcendental Spirit, pp. 50-56. 
Throughout his writings, Miller reflects admiration for Emerson and Whitman, especially 
in his theory of art (intuitionalism), in his doctrine of the potential divinity of man, 
in his rebellion against many of the bourgeois values of Western civilization, in his 
mysticism, and in his general philosophy of life. 


828. Wilson, John B. Emerson and the “Communities,” pp. 56-62. Emerson was 
consistent in his attitude towards Brook Farm, Fruitlands, and Walden huts. His 
correspondence with (and remarks to) George Ripley, A. Bronson Alcott, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Margaret Fuller, and others show, if not a mild skepticism regarding the 
ventures, at least a qualification in his praise of the reformers. Chiefly, it seems, he 
preferred to remain undisturbed in his study in Concord. 


829, Eddleman, Floyd Eugene. Use of Lempriere’s CLASSICAL DICTIONARY in 
WALDEN, pp. 62-65. Lempriere’s popular reference work, a copy of which was 
owned by Thoreau, supplied many classical allusions in his greatest book. 
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830. McLaughlin, Elizabeth T. Thoreau and Gandhi: the Date, pp. 65-66. Gandhi 
asserts that he did not read Civil Disobedience until long after his South African cam- 
paign had begun. Other evidence supports the fact that Thoreau confirmed rather than 
suggested Gandhi's philosophy of passive resistance. 


831. Homan, John, Jr. Hawthornes THE WEDDING KNELL and Cotton Mather, 
pp. 66-67. Mather's Ornaments for the Daughters of Zion may have supplied the 
wedding procession of the aged couple—Mrs. Dabney’ in her bridal dress and the 
groom in his shroud, 


832. McClary, Ben Harris. Burroughs to Whitman on Emerson: An Unpublished 
Letter, pp. 67-68. Burroughs reports from Esopus, N.Y., December 29, 1879, on seeing 
Whittier and the aged Emerson in Boston at a breakfast honoring Holmes. Emerson 
manifested “a fearful chasm in his mind” and was ы able to bridge it over in 
conversation." 


833. Barnett, Gene A. Hawthorne's Italian Calendar, pp. 68-70. The Marble Faun 
begins in March and concludes during the following February, employing the cycle 
of life, death and rebirth as well as the theme of transformation. The Easter season 
is an appropriate time to begin a novel concerning the "fortunate fall" 


834. McClary, Ben Harris. Earl Lytton to Alexander Ireland on Emerson, pp. 70-73. 
À letter in the Ireland Collection of Emersoniana in Manchester, England, written by 
Robert, First Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith) in Austria, July 18, 1882, declares 
Emerson to be "the most ee of American writers.” He ought to be “bracketed 
with Carlyle.” 


835. Holder, Alan. The Writer as Loon: Witty Structure in WALDEN, pp. 73-77. In 
arranging his chapters, Thoreau played tricks like those of his famous loon. He dis- 
oriented the reader and reversed expectations as to subject matter and thus narrowed 
the distance between the levels of the materials which he employed. 


836. Griffith, Albert J. Heart Images in Hawthorne’s Names, pp. 78-79. Consciously 
or unconsciously, Hawthorne employed the principle of analogy in us names to a greater 
extent than we have hitherto suspected. 


837. Keller, Dean H. Woodbury's Annotated Copy of Thoreau's LETTERS, pp. 79-81. 
The volume in the Kent State University Library was presented to Charles J. Woodbury 
by Emerson shortly after publication in 1865. The marginalia may prove useful to 
scholars. ^q 


838. Berryman, Charles. The Artist-Prophet: Emerson and Thoreau, pp. 81-86. Judged 
by Emerson’s The Poet, both Transcendentalists show varying combinations of prophecy 
and art in American letters. In general, “Emerson defines the role of prophet/poet, 
and Thoreau puts the definition into practice.” Whitman’, “open road” begins in 
Concord. 


839. Davison, Richard. Allan. Melville’s MARDI and John Skelton, pp. 86-8 87. Although 
to date we have no evidence for Melville's having read Philip Sparrow, it was a work 
of the kind of Rabelaisian wit popular in his literary circle, and. certain verbal parallels 
and sequences suggest that he did. 
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840. Toperoff, Sam. Dollars and Sense in WALDEN, pp. 87-88. That Thoreau in 
Walden is concerned with the artist's fulfilling himself is more widely acknowledged than 
the fact that, within this larger problem, his single, most important concern is securing 
an mcome. Although he suspected all government, he might have approved national or 
local subsidies for young artists. 


841. Travis, Mildred K. MARDI: Melville’s Allegory of Love, pp. 88-94. Leaving 
the factual approach to love and marriage in Typee, Melville treated them allegorically 
in Mardi, with allusions to Spenser and the Greek myths. Е 


842. Lasser, Michael L. Sex and Sentimentality in Whitman’s Poetry, pp. 94-97. As a 
liberator of sexual subject matter in Victorian America, Whitman necessarily employed 
sentimentality, which, with all its pejorative implications, was for him a legitimate poetic 
device, "a means beyond hyperbole of recording effectively an extended or exaggerated 
emotion, the demands of which take it beyond what is normally considered reasonable." 


843. Goodspeed, George. Walden Pencil-Maker, p. 97. ‘Thoreau, the maker of the 
perfect pencil carried on a lucrative business following his father's death, the two of 
them having invented a process which, as long as the secret was kept, guaranteed them 
leadership in the field. . 


844. Spencer, Benjamin T. Bryant: The Melancholy Progressive, pp. 99-103. In 
Bryant's verse we see a dichotomy which the poet-editor never wholly resolved. Though 
his practical efforts toward humanitarian reforms reflect themselves in a qualified 
vision of human progress, he was no Utopian. For him human life was inevitably filled 
with vicissitudes—some of them the result of human injustice but most of them the 
corollary of the human condition involving fortune and death. In his poetry he, there- 
fore, stressed the goal of freedom and the breaking of shackles, his gentle melancholy 
arising from his belief that only immortality сонш give man adequate justice. 


845. Poger, Sidney. William Cullen Bryant:. Emblem Poet, pp. 103-106. One reason 
for Bryant's poetic excellence was his identification with New York artists, especially 
the Hudson River School, and his achievement of poetic pictures, as in The Planting of 
the Apple-Tree, which suggests the work of the emblem овоа of n Elizabethan 
and Jacobean periods, 


846. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. Explication of Emerson’s EACH AND ALL, pp. 106-109. 
The poem illustrates Emerson’s method of imposing his subjectivity upon a particular 
situation in the external world. Only when a single, solitary object can be made to 
suggest universal grace does it attain beauty. “Natural beauty in this context embodies 
no final truth except when it is an emblematic projection of an inward truth that 
lies hidden within the spirit of man.” ; 


847. Moran, John Michael, Jr. More F. B. Sanborn havens pp. 109-113. [Eight 
ungathered lyrics taken from periodicals.] 


848. Rand, George L Walt Whitman in Rumania, pp. 113-116. The most recent 
translator of Whitman into Rumanian is Mihnea Gheorghiu, whose Walt Whitman 
Poeme appeared in Bucharest in 1960, a reissue in paperback of Whitman’ 5 Өре Alese 
[Selected Works] (1956), 


E uy de 
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849. Cameron, Kenneth Walter.. Emerson and Chelmsford, pp. 116-120. Waters's 
History of Chelmsford, Massachusetts (1917) has much in it for Emerson biographers 
and tracers of his correspondence. 


850. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Thoreau's Friends and Class Day, рр. 121-139. Since 
Class Day at Harvard offered greater opportunities than Commencement for friendly 
intercourse among seniors, and since Thoreau was an active participant, biographers 
should read the best surviving record of events: Wheeler's Biographical Notices of Mr. 
Charles Hayward, Jr., and Mr. Samuel T. Hildreth (Cambridge, 1839). 


851. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. John Sullivan Dwight on English Biography (1832), 
pp. 140-141. Dwight's A Literary Discussion on English Biography and French 
Memoirs was delivered at the Harvard Commencement on August 29, 1832, a year 
before Thoreau matriculated. The Ms [edited herein] is POSSENT in the University 
Archives. 


852. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Emerson Manuscripts—Ungathered and Migrant— 
Part IV, pp. 141-144. [Chiefly ына ыды and listings from booksellers' and auction- 
dealer catalogues.] 


853. Cameron, Kenneth Walter: Current Bibliography on Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
pp. 145-150. [Lists 117 recent books and articles.] 
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854, Davidson, Frank. "This Consciousness": Emerson and Dickinson, pp. 2-7. Both 
shared the problem of the "double consciousness," a phrase which Rmerson used as early 
as 1833. Since the bulk of Dickinson's best poems reflect in form and content the 
activity of double consciousness, she might have been indebted to Emerson, who with 
Thoreau had invested the original Puritan concept with new life. 


855. Anderson, John Q. The Funeral Procession in Dickinson’s Poetry, pp. 8-12. In 
Because I Could Not Stop for Death (1863), the high point in her poems of funeral 
imagery, Dickinson used the procession only as a symbol, Death came with no appoint- 
ment, the death coach only. paused at the grave, and the limitations of space and time 
were cast aside. She had charted the journey up to the frontier of death and now 
pushed past that frontier into a realm of answers and explanations. 


856. Laverty, Carroll D. Structural Patterns in Emily Dickinson's Poetry, pp. 12-17. 
The basic eight are: “(1) statement or presentation of situation followed by explanation 
or example and sometimes an application of ће statement to the theme; (2) parallelism 
in various forms; (3) statement based on analogy; (4) a logical argument—inductive or 
deductive development of a thought; (5) statement in the form of a definition; (6) dra- 
matic structure; .(7) one single statement; and (8) the combination of two or more of 
the first seven.” RES . І | 

857. McElderry, в. R, Jr. Emily Dickinson: Viable rem eae pp. 17-21. 
Emerson’s influence on Dickinson is easily demonstrated and accounts for the sale of 
her poems between 1890 and 1920. Though in certain ways Whitman's poetry is more 
Emersonian than Dickinson's, she. is “of all our transcendental poets”. the most, viable. 


858. Metzger, Charles R Emily . Dickinson's ‘Sly Bird; pp. 21-22. [Analysis of A Bind 
Came Down the Walk] 
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859. McCarthy, Paul An Approach to Dickinson's Poetry, pp. 22-31. Like earlier 
writers of the 19th century (Emerson and Thoreau), Dickinson shows "an idealistic 
or at least affirmative attitude toward experience, toward the materials of poetry, and 
toward the independent spirit.” On the other hand, she shares with Hawthorne and 
Melville a skeptical spirit Her imagery is visual but- especially kinesthetic. Her 
poems of love and death usually point beyond themselves, and her religious lyrics raise 
questions not always answerable. 


860. Adams, Richard P. Dickinson Concrete, pp. 31-35. Dickinson’s voice is charac- 
terized by individual personality; it likes extremes and yearns for "circumference"; it 
confronts the universe on equal terms; and it “tells us with rigorous concentration what 
happens in experience," refusing to impose theoretical explanations or formulas on 
experience or the reader. In celebrating the concrete qualities of life, it declines to 
go beyond them. Though happy to imagine and to speculate on what might be, it never 
says that what might be is. ў 


861. Moldenhauer, Joseph J. Emily Dickinson's Ambiguity: Notes on Technique, 
pp. 35-44. Dickinson shared with other 19th-century authors—notably Thoreau and 
occasionally Melville—nuances of diction and imagery, wordplay, irony, and paradox— 
all the resources of ambivalence. Some poems in which her ambiguity is poetic strategy 
terminate in contradictions, unanswered questions or suspended judgments. In others, 
ambiguity can be analyzed as in She lay as if at. play and The last Night that She lived. 


862. Fairbanks, Henry G. Theocracy to Transcendentalism in America, pp. 45-59. 
The rigid authoritarianism of Theocracy passed into a decline, out of which arose a 
secular enlightenment. The American Revolution ushered in a liberalism out of which 
came Unitarianism and Transcendentalism, the center of which was Emerson, who, 
along with Hawthorne, lamented the waning of old fervor and cultural force. Thoreau 
and Longfellow also agreed that “something was missing after the long. attrition of 
orthodoxy from theocracy to transcendentalism.” 


863. Gross, John J. Religion and Community in the American Renaissance, pp. 59-64. 
Puritan New England created a sense of community and, at the same time, promoted 
a sense of individuality. A growing awareness that truth is twofold (a truth of religion 
and another truth of science) brought community to an end. The generation of Emerson, 
Melville, Whitman, and Thoreau inherited only. the individualism of the Puritan, and, 
instead of community, shared a nascent nationalism, which was not sufficiently cohesive. 
Their Idealism is partly explained by the obligation to raise.the concept of community 
from the earth into the Transcendental sphere. 


864, Walsh, Thomas F. Dimmesdale’s Election Sermon, pp. 64-66. The little Hawthorne 
tells us of the minister’s discourse in the Scarlet Letter associates it with others of 
its type—like those of John Higginson, Edward Johnson, or William Stoughton. Dim- 
mesdale, however, transformed the conventional thetoric of New England Utopian 
speculation, which aimed at heaven-on-earth, into “a shower of golden truths” of a 
heaven-in-heaven. Hawthorne did not, therefore, undercut Dimmesdale’s progress to 
his “trumphant ignominy” but rather, through the spiritual connotations of the sermon, 
actually advanced it. 


865. Adkins, Nelson F. Hawthorne’s Democratic New England Puritans, pp. 66-72. 
Hawthorne transformed the annals of early Massachusetts to make them conform to the 
idealized view of the 17th century which was popular two centuries later—after the 
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"glorious Revolution" had required a reinterpretation of the American past and an 
unhistorical projection of the idea of American liberty into the early colonists. 


866. Rohman, D. Gordon. Thoreau's Transcendental Stewardship, pp. 72-78. To the 
variety of roles assumed by Thoreau must be added that of the “good steward,” who, 
driven by his middle-class instincts to justify himself in his own eyes, in the eyes of the 
world, and especially in the eyes of his fellow-townsmen who thought him selfish, 
transmuted selfish economic individualism into Transcendental Self-Reliance, reviving 
the Christian concept of mission, vocation, or "calling" Implied in his stewardship 
were the beliefs that we are not oür own, that materialism must be rebuked, that the 
steward has a God-given role to play (or talents to use), that stewardship brings with it 
a sacramental vision, and that reformation and redemption are possible. 


. 867, Oliver, Egbert S. Thoreau and the Puritan Tradition, pp. 79-86. During the last 
days of John Brown, Thoreau manifested the form, measure, and language of the Puritan 
protestors, conceiving of himself as a kind of Fox, Luther, Bunyan, or Christian in 
Pilgrim's Progress. His thinking at this time, as well as the principles which make up 
the structure of his literary life, are in keeping with the larger Puritan tradition. 


868. Abel, Darrel. The American Renaissance and the Civil War: Concentric Circles, 
pp. 86-91. War and the Renaissance were nearly simultaneous phenomena of our 
national development—different aspects of a critical and complex stage in the process 
of American identification. Many of the writers (Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman) 
were prophetic and idealistic, recognizing in events the opportunity to make important 
national choices. Others (Hawthorne and Melville) thought of themselves as artists 
rather than prophets, but all agreed that slavery was an evil, even if they were reluctant 
to enter into anti-slavery activities like the lesser men (Lowell and Whittier). Because the 
war tested the earlier and untested optimism with its brutal reality and made literature 
more tempered and realistic, fiction emerged as the most important genre during the 
last third of the century. 


869. Crawford, Bartholow V. The Civil War and American Literature, pp. 91-94. The 
historical and civil backgrounds, including the fiction of the Civil War period, can 
enrich our understanding of the work and aims of Emerson, Hawthorne, Whittier, 
Lowell, Whitman, and Longfellow. 


870. Farnsworth, Robert M. Slavery and Innocence in BENITO CERENO, pp. 94-96, 
In his short novel, Melville indicates that he understood the implications of slavery and 
its intertwined racial biases. He knew that the innocence of Capt. Delano helped con- 
stitute the crime. 


871. Slater, Joseph. Two Sources for Emerson's First Address on West Indian Emanct- 
pation, pp. 97-100. These were Clarkson's The History of the Rise, Progress, and 
Accomplishment of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade and Thome's and Kimball's 
Emancipation in the West Indies. 


— —— ——, No. 45, Fourth Quarter 1966. 


872. Cameron, Kenneth Walter. Poems of Jones Very: James Freeman Clarke's 
Enlarged Collection of 1886, reedited with a thematic and Topical Index. 
А Kenneth Walter Cameron 
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------- No. 46, First Quarter 1967. 


873. Dameron, J. Lasley, and Louis Charles Stagg. An Index to Poe's Critical 
Vocabulary, pp. 8-50. [A compilation and classification. from Poe's letters, reviews 
and essays of all words and phrases that carry special critical significance.] 


874. Jugaku, Bunsho. A Bibliography of Ralph Waldo Emerson in Japan from 1878 to 
1935, pp. 53-89. [A comprehensive and annotated study of the Emersonian influence 
that penetrated Japanese culture through the scholarship of Nakamura and Naibu and 
Toyama and later through several journalists who were trained in the Puritan tradition 
of New England. This checklist covers books, periodicals and newspapers which 
popularized Emersonian ideas and influenced Oriental thought and expression over more 
than a half century span.] 


875. Distinguished and Recommended Books from American Presses 1961-1966, 
pp. 91-126. [A checklist of published books and articles, chiefly secondary in nature, 
which deal with literature of America over a five-year period.] 


--------- No. 47, Second Quarter 1967, 


876. King, Donald R. Emerson’s. DIVINITY SCHOOL ADDRESS and Judd's 
MARGARET, pp. 3-7. Emersonian echoes and transcendental influence pervade 
Judd's writings and are especially evident in his Margaret. Judd was a Harvard student 
when Emerson delivered this paper and the many borrowings seem to be more than 
mere coincidence, 


877. Rees, Robert A. James Russell Lowell in Spain and England: New Letters, 
pp. 7-13. [An interchange of ten letters between Lowell, newly appointed Minister 
to England, and Lucius Fairchild, ex-governor of Wisconsin and successor to Lowell 
as Minister to Spain. These letters reveal personal sorrows in the life of Lowell as well 
as his honors, his awards and his difficulties in diplomatic relationships. Concise 
explanations are given concerning the St. Andrews controversy and the Irish-American 
involvement. Fairchild was a conscientious and meticulous record keeper.] 


878. Ross, Morton L. Hawthorne's Bosom Serpent and Mather's MAGNALIA, p. 13. 
As & source for historical and anecdotal detail Hawthorne often relied upon Mather's 
works, particularly upon the Magnalia, and the first book of Spenser’s The Faerie 
Queene. His use of the serpent-image in Egotism, or The Bosom Serpent is clinical, 
as in Mather, rather than poetic as in Spenser. 


879. McCarthy, Paul. The Use of Tom Brown in Melville’s WHITE JACKET, pp. 14- 
15. The primary purpose in chapters xvi through xxiii was to expose and criticize many 
injustices aboard the “Neversink.” In these chapters Tom Brown appears only twice. 
He is a character solely in name and is non-individualized in order to emphasize the 
inhumanity of naval life which reduces all persons except a very few to anonymity and 
oblivion. The repetition of the name serves to lend realism and irony to the exposition 
of routine identity in the arts of war. | 


880. Monteiro, George. Bibliographical Notes on Four Emerson Letters, pp. 15-16. 
When Rusk published The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939), he was 
apparently unaware of an Emerson letter written in 1874 which declines a dinner invita- 
tion sponsored by the Atlantic Monthly. The original of an 1871 letter to Wiley is in 
Houghton Library, Harvard University. Rusk evidently believed that the letter to 
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Stewart (pp. 302-303) was being published for the first time, but Stewart had previously 
published it in The Independent, XLV (August 3, 1893). Among the Dwight papers of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society is a January 31, 1872, letter to Adams to which 
Rusk merely refers. - 


881. Woodruff, Stuart. Thoreau as Water-Gazer: “The Ponds,” pp. 16-17. Walden 
Pond functions symbolically and defines Thoreau’s experience as water-gazer, as is 
proven by the pivotal chapter “The Ponds,” in which contemplation and communication 
relate man and nature. The author manages to impart to that tiny body of Concord water 
a magic-mirror quality which reflects evocative myth and cosmological significance. 


882. Reilly, John M. THRENODY and the Traditional Funeral Elegy, pp. 17-19. 
Contrary to popular belief Emerson’s Threnody actually does possess trends of the 
traditional funeral elegy. The literary conventions of the traditional elegy are supplied 
by lamentations, eulogies, and pathetic fallacy in nature. This traditional elegiac repre- 
sentation is congenial to the poet’s philosophy which observes “transcendental becoming" 
in the potentiality of youth. In a sincere testimonial of grief Emerson returns to the 
roots of mankind’ s poetic conception of death and in so doing he revitalizes a hackneyed 
tradition. 


883. Scanlon, Lawrence E. Thoreau’s Parable of Baker Farm, pp. 19-21. By imagery 
of religious import the woods become Eden, and by pun-making the bog-trotters intro- 
duce the condemnation and expulsion theme. The parable is concluded with the predic- 
tion that Field and his posterity will not rise until assisted by talaria, the magical, 
mythical heels of Hermes. The original fall of man is the heart of the author’s theme 
and the core of this chapter. 


884. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. Theseus Motif in MY KINSMAN, MAJOR MOLINEUX, 
pp. 21-23. In many Hawthorne stories the characters who have crucial experiences 
encounter a physical maze, which interacts with a spiritual confusion and leads to an 
alien power. In this story the Theseus legend may be traced to just such a labyrinthine 
setting. Robin's ordeal echoes two episodes in the Theseus legend and presents vague 
analogues of the journey by water, the Minotaur roar, Ariadne, and the father of 
destruction. Robin, like a possible Theseus, earns his shrewd youth. 


885. Lefcowitz, Allan, and Barbara Lefcowitz. Ahab's Other Leg: Notes on Melville's 
Symbolic Method, pp. 23-27. Ishmael’s colloquy with Elijah is a striking example of 
Melville’s method of effecting a transition from physical fact to sophisticated literary 
symbol. Analysis of the leg pattern encompasses imaginative prefiguration, sense impres- 
sions of fact, passage of time, verification, and synthesis. The agent of perception is the 
symbol-making mind of Ishimael. The Melvillian symbol leads to an interpretation of the 
entire text. The leg is a symbol of limitation, dependence, and death. The full symbolic 
transition must return to the primary facts of the symbol's genesis. 


886. Ramakrishna, D. Poe's EUREKA and Hindu Philosophy, pp. 28-32. А spiritual 
experience of the profound cosmic vision of man and the universe is the thesis of Eureka, 
and this is also the essence of Hindu philosophical thought. Poe's knowledge of Hindu 
may not have been vast, but it made its impact on the poet through translations and 
journalistic essays and it carried a cosmic unity and a culminating vision of the essential 
identity of man and God. 


887. Davison, Richard Allan. Redburn, Pierre and Robin: Melville’s Debt to Haw- 
thorne? pp. 32-34. The Hawthorne-Melville friendship was not solely responsible for 
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all similarities of thought and expression in the innocence-experience theme of the two 
writers. Melville's Redburn was written more than а year before the two men met, yet 
My Kinsman is almost a thematic microcosm of Redburn. Melville had noted and had 
been impressed by the innocence-experience theme in Shakespeare long before he knew 
Hawthorne. Hawthorne succeeded in reinforcing probings on this theme but he did not 
initiate them. Pre-Hawthorne influence both literary and communal was considerable. 


888. Berkove, Lawrence I. Biblical Influence on Whitman’s Concept of Creatorhood, 
pP. 34-47. Whitman's indebtedness to the Bible goes beyond stray allusions. He tried 
to match biblica] sublimity and supplant biblical rival philosophy. Parallels from 
Genesis, Ezekiel Job, Exodus, and Proverbs are апу evident in his theory of 
creatorhood. 


889. Lane, Lauriat, Jr. Thoreau's Response to the Maine Woods, pp. 37-41. For 
Thoreau any experience had several dimensions. In the Maine woods he met an 
entirely different nature from that encountered in Walden Pond. In Walden sound was 
symbolic, while in the Maine woods sound was natural and served to extend the vision 
of time and space. Time included a social criticism while space stressed a moral 
philosophy. 


890. Gordon, Jan B. Emerson's THE SNOW STORM, and an 1835 Journal, pp. 42-43. 
In an entry in Journal "B" (April 12, 1835) one discovers a passage which, if used as a 
gloss upon Emerson's The Snow Storm, relates it to an allegory of human existence. 
In both the poem and the journal-entry human life conducts a defensive warfare against 
the unknowable. For Emerson the loss of identity is a necessary prelude to the poetic 
process and this process is analogous to battle. 


891. Anderson, John Q. Emily Dickinson's Butterflies and ‘Tigers, pp. 43-47. [Read 
at the annual meeting of the South Central MLA, in New Orleans, November 1965.] 
Dickinson draws two widely contrasting types of images from nature—butterflies and 
tigers—from the exotic lands she visited in imagination. In 44 poems a miniature cosmos 
is created in which the butterfly is symbol of man's quest for happiness, for beauty, 
for his life-cycle, for his yearning soul. In contrast to the butterfly lyrics, six other 
poems use the leopard, panther, or tiger. In these the animal imagery represents the 
passion of love. The relationship of man, God, and nature and the age-old thirst of 
man for knowledge are eloquently stated in such imagery. 


892. Woodruff, Stuart C. Emerson's SELF-RELIANCE and EXPERIENCE, a Com- 
parison, pp. 48-50. By juxtaposing Self-Reliance with the later essay Experience the 
cavalier bravado of the former is exposed and the paradoxical truth that illusion, tem- 
perament, succession, and surface rob man of his rightful heritage to power is stressed. 
By means of comparison the essays make their own case in their own terms, These essays 
reveal a movement from the world as it should be to the world as it is. 


893. Stein, William Bysshe. Bibliography of Hindu and Buddhist Literature Available 
to Thorean Through 1854, pp. 52-56. [A critical checklist of annotated literary material 
classified as: story-literature, drama, philosophy and religion, and vernacular tests.] 


894. Beidler, Peter G. Theme of the Fortunate Fall in THE MARBLE FAUN, 
pp. 56-62. Contrary to the opinion of several critics, Hawthorne was not inconsistent in 
his treatment of sin in this work. Since four definite questions—(1) Does sin educate 
Donatello? (2) Would sin be-the sole means of such an education? (3) Was such education 
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worth the sacrifice which resulted? (4) Was Adam's fall part of a divine plan?—are 
included in the fortunate fall theme, a yes/no answer to the central problem will never 
suffice. Individual consideration must be accorded to each question. 


895. Barnes, Daniel R. Emerson, Transcendentalism, and the Methodist Ladies, 
pp. 62-65. Bode's description of early Lyceum lectures, The American Lyceum (New 
York, 1965), corresponds with an accurate description of the contents of any typical 
number of The Ladies’ Repository; an early Methodist women’s magazine. The lecturers 
and script writers are frequently the same people. 


896. Jones, Buford. A Thoreauvian word play and PARADISE LOST, pp. 65-66. 
Walden abounds in quotations and allusions from Paradise Lost. Nevertheless, while 
Paradise Lost begins with a prelapsarian state of innocence and attempts to limit man's 
sinless knowledge, Walden begins with a postlapsarian world and advocates an over- 
throw of man's limitations by choice. 


897. Levy, Leo B. Hawthorne and the Idea of BARTLEBY, pp. 66-69. There are 
links of association between Melville's Bartleby, the Scrivener and Hawthorne's The Old 
Apple Dealer, Both works are concerned with social and psychological consequences of 
& deprived and uncommunicative relationship to society. Hawthorne and Meiville give 
us perhaps the first glimpse of that nullification of the self that became one of the 
consequences of a new technological age. The various analogies in the sketch and the 
story are too evident to be permitted to pass unnoticed. 


898. Ramakrishna, D. The Conclusion of Poe’s LIGEIA, pp. 69-70. There is a seem- 
ing disharmony between the image of Ligeia that is given the reader in the first part of 
the tale and its ending. Ligeia’s resurrection is meant to be understood as an objective 
occurrence in which the theme of the will is carried to its plotted conclusion. Poe 
intended this effective ending in spite of the confusion that such ambiguity may create 
in the mind of the reader. 


899. Travis, Mildred K. Melville's Furies: Technique in MARDI and MOBY-DICK, 
pp. 71-73. The beginnings of both these stories seem to be similar to the chorus found 
in Greek drama; and the apparitions play a role similar to that of the avenging furies 
in Greek mythology. Rachael, seeking a lost seaman, is a symbol of humanity. Parallel- 
ing this development of Greek myth and drama, Melville's "furies" evidence a deepen- 
ing awareness of tradition as well as the achievement of a mature artistry. 


900. Moss, Sidney P. The Mountain God of Hawthorne's THE AMBITIOUS GUEST, 
pp. 74-75. 'This parable is Hawthorne's somber reminder that Providence, however dark 
and ominous it may at times appear, is at heart benign, if we have faith and love to 
serve one another. 


‘901. Sebouthian, George. Emersons EXPERIENCE: An Approach to Content and 
Method, pp. 75-78. The first part of this essay poses and partially answers the epistemo- 
logical questions: What can man know? Why can man not know? What causes illusion? 
Can man escape illusion? The second part poses the ontological questions: What is 
man? What is the meaning of man’s subjectivity? The answers are never definitive 
because of the fragmentation of man's internal and external experience. 


902. Hull, Raymona. London and Melville's ISRAEL POTTER, pp. 78-81. Melville's 
novel is a satire on patriotism and on three supposedly great men of America: Franklin, 
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Jones, and Allan. Most of the London material of the novel comes not from Potter or 
his experiences but from Melville's own impressions, which he had previously recorded 
in his Jonrnal Melville broadened the personal experiences of the London “beggar” to 
include those of the American war hero. 


903. Klammer, Enno. The Spiral Staircase in SELF-RELIANCE, pp. 81-83. In this 
essay there is a structura] pattern and a search for unity that is revealed in seven clearly- 
defined units. In outline these can be subdivided into the neat structure of: Introduction, 
Mid-point, and Conclusion. Emerson never loses sight of his central thesis as he leads 
his reader up the spiral staircase. 


904. Benton, Richard P. Current Bibliography on Edgar Allan Poe, pp. 84-86. [A list 
of all books and scholarly articles concerning the poet or his writings that were published 
in the years 1964 and 1965.] 

—Dorothy-Marie Doyle 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE NOTES, IV:3, March 1967. 


905. Pace, George B. Physiognomy and SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, 
pp. 161-165. Black brows, according to Metham's Physlognomy (c. 1449), "signify 
great disposition to lechery." That Morgan le Fay should be so described provides an 
early indication of her. character and suggests a meaningful relationship with her 
companion, a younger woman who is to tempt Gawain. 


906. Wood. Chauncey. Chaucer's Clark and Chalcidius, pp..166-172. The Chalcidian 
translation of Plato's Timaeus is the ultimate source of ve Clerk’s attitude toward 
learning and teaching. Intermediate sources may be John of Salisbury Policraticus and 
Jean de Meun's Roman de Іа Rose. 


907. Hoffman, Richard L. Two Notes on Chaucer’s Arcite, pp. 172-175. Arcite’s 
two menial duties, to hew wood and draw water, relate him to the Gibeonites in Joshua 
9, where the Biblical phrase occurs in verses 21, 23, and 27. Arcite's vow to sacrifice 
his beard and hair for victory over Palamon, and Saturn's reference to Samson in his 
address to Venus suggest the parallel of Arcite's loss of his life for Emelye and Samson's 
for Delilah. 


908. Hartung, Albert E. Two Notes on the SUMMONER'S TALE: Hosts and Svrans, 
pp. 175-180. Hostes man is usually translated as "servant to the guests,” but a more 
plausible translation is “innkeeper’s servant" Chaucer read Jerome's sponsus in 
Patrologia Latina, XXII, as cygnus (swan) and compared swans to monks. Indeed, 
of the Monk, Chaucer says: “A fat swan loved he best of any roost.” 


909. Raymo, Robert R. Quod the Devill to the Frier, p. 180. An anti-mendicant Mb 
entitled "Quod the devill to the frier" has hitherto bou overlooked. | 


910. Smith, Denzell S. The Command “КШ Claudio" in MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTH- 
ING, pp. 181-183. The importance of Beatrice's command, “Kill Claudio,” is that from 
this point Beatrice and Benedick become less selfish and more serious. The command 
indicates Beatrice's dependence upon a man to secure honor and Benedick's putting his 
love of Beatrice above his friendship for Claudio. 


911. McNeir, Waldo F. The Last Lines of KING LEAR, V.iii.320-327, pp. 183-188. 
The Folio assigns the final speech in Lear to Edgar, and two quartos assign it to Albany. 
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Modern editors are divided. Viewed in the context of the play, the Folio reading is 
preferable: “We that are young” comes more naturally from Edgar than from the more 
mature Albany for whom the phrase is intended as a compliment. 


912. Odell, Daniel W. Locke, Cudworth and Youngs NIGHT THOUGHTS, pp. 188- 
193. Young's presentation of 18th-century philosophy in Night VI reveals a greater 
aífinity to the Cambridge Platonist Cudworth than to Locke. That external *objects 
are but th’ occasion" for creative thinking echoes Cudworth, who believed that knowl- 
edge stems from innate ideas, not (as Locke thought) from the senses. 


913. Nash, Ralph. The Time Scheme for PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, pp. 194-198. 
Chapman infers that Austen's novel was considerably revised in 1812. The three dates 
given in the novel support better the hypothesis that the work was composed and revised 
by the calendars of 1799 and 1802. 


914. Brooks, Roger L. Matthew Arnold's SOHRAB AND RUSTUM: An Orlental 
Detail, pp. 198-199. Arnold has been wrongly accused of “misreading” Burnes's Travels 
in Bokhara as his source of "ferment the milk of mares” in Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold's 
source is actually Murray’s translation of The Travels of Marco Polo in which koumiss, 
or fermented mare's milk, is encountered in several different places. 


915. Kesterson, David B. Hawthorne and Nature: Thoreauvian Influence? pp. 200-206. 
Stewart and: Davidson state that Thoreau gave Hawthorne lessons in the study of nature 
as evidenced by Hawthorne's journal. However, Hawthorne's writing prior to his meet- 
ing Thoreau in 1842 supports the conclusion that the two men simply shared a common 
interest. 


916. Keith, W. J. Yeats's THE EMPTY CUP, pp. 206-210. This can be read as an 
erotic or a spiritual poem. The cup can symbolize a search for love or a search for 
immortality with each theme supporting the other. 


— ——— Vd, June 1967. 


917. Whitbread, L. Notes on Two Minor Old English Poems, pp. 241-243. Dobbie 
in The Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems and Ure in The Benedictine Office, an Old English 
Text both edit The Lord's Prayer П and The Gloria I with grammatical emendations 
that are either unnecessary or debatable. 


918. Kelly, Ellin M. Parallels between the Middle English PATIENCE and HYMNUS 
IEIUNANTIUM of Prudentius, pp. 244-247. Prudentius's work is a previously over- 
looked source for the Gawain-poet's Patience. Both poems, expanding upon the Vulgate 
Book of Jonah, have parallel passages, as in the Ninevites' response to Jonah's warning 
of destruction. . 


919. Schweitzer, Edward C., Jr. Chaucer’s Pardoner and ће Hare, pp. 247-250. 
.Chaucer's linking the Pardoner with the hare anticipates "I trowe he were a geldyng 
or a mare," for the hare was commonly regarded as hermaphroditic or changing from 
one sex to the other. | 


920. Bühler, Curt F. The ASSEMBLY OF GODS and Christine de РЬап, рр. 251-254. 
This work by an unknown poet and variously dated in the 1400's, probably follows 
Christine de Pisan's Épître d'Othéa i in certain details. In each poem, the goddess Othéa 
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is similarly described; Ceres, Isis, and Pan appear in the same order; Atropos is mascu- 
line instead of feminine; and the story of the creation of deities is essentially the same. 


.921. Tucker, Melvin J. Skelton and Sheriff Hutton, pp. 254-259. Contrary to the 
established critical opinion that Skelton's Garland of Laurel was composed at Sheriff 
Hutton on New Year's Eve 1522-1523 and published nine months later, new evidence 
suggests that the poem was written in the 1490's when Thomas Howard I was Lieuten- 
ant of the North. The Letters and Papers of Henry VIII does not place the residence 
of Howard or his son at Sheriff Hutton at any time after 1499. In view of this earlier 
dating, the patroness of the poet may be the first wife of Thomas Howard I, not 
Elizabeth Howard, wife of his son. 


922. Biggins, Dennis. *AppaP? in MACBETH ПІ1у.60, pp. 259-261. Shakespeare uses 
appal in two senses, “to dismay” or "to make pale." The latter meaning indicates a pun 
in Macb. IILiv.60. “Which might арра! the devil,” for in Shakespeare's plays the devil 
is pictured as a "black prince" or "foul collier." 


923. Keyishian, Harry. Dekker's WHORE and Marston's COURTESAN, pp. 261-266. 
The prostitute in Marston's Dutch Courtesan is best interpreted as ridicule of Dekker's 
treatment of a reformed prostitute in The Honest Whore. In Dekker's play, the puritan- 
ical Hippolito resists temptation and converts the lady. In Marston's story, the moral 
Malheureux is infatuated by the temptress and must be shocked to be cured of his 
unreasoning passion. Dekker supports traditional morality. Marston regards Dekker's 
presentation of morality as oversimple and oversentimental. 


924. Davies, H. Neville. Quarles's Hybrid Strain, pp. 266-268. Hollander, in The 
Untuning of the Sky, admits puzzlement over "foure notes higher" in Quarles's “Invoca- 
tion" to the First Book of Emblems. The poet, in seeking "high-bred strains," wishes 
to join an earthly register with a heavenly one an octave higher. At “foure notes 
higher," or mid-point in the octave, reached by further "straining" his strings, he may 
achieve a cross or "hybrid" of the two spheres. 


925. Campbell, Hilbert H. The Sale Catalogue of Addison's Library, pp. 269-273. 
Although 85 of the 856 items sold in 1799 as the library of Addison postdate his death, 
the remaining items were very likely Addison's own holdings. Books that he discusses 
in his Spectator Papers are listed in the sale catalogue, and philosophers of his own 
day whom he neglects (e.g. Leibniz) are predictably absent from the catalogue. 


926. Bouce, Paul-Gabriel. The “Chinese Pilot” and *Sa-rouf? in Smollet's ATOM, 
“рр. 273-275. The Shakespeare Head Press key to this work mistakenly identifies the 
"Chinese pilot" as Thierry, a Frenchman who offered to pilot the English ships to 
facilitate attack against Rochefort. A second error is the identification of “Sa-rouf” as 
Rochefort. Spelled backward, Sa-rouf is Fouras, a mainland fort. 


927. Margolis, John D. Shakespeare and Shelley's Sonnet ENGLAND IN 1819, 
рр. 276-277. Тһе opening line of Shelley's sonnet echoes Lear's description of himself 
in IILii.19-20. The comparison of George Ш with Lear is apt; both monarchs are old 
and despised, George III especially by such liberals as Byron and Shelley. 


928. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. Another Breaching of MOCHA DICK, pp. 277-279. Melville, 
it is supposed, read Reynolds's Mocha Dick in 1846. Yet he wrote four more novels 
before he wrote his whale narrative. An 1849 source is suggested by an unnoticed 
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reference to Reynolds's tale in the March 1849 issue of The Knickerbocker, the same 
periodical in which Mocha Dick had been recalled in the July 1846 issue. The 1849 
mention is especially significant for its suggestion of an indestructible whale. 


929. Sage, Judith Ann. George Meredith and Thomas Love Peacock: А Note оп” 
Literary Influence, pp. 279-283. Able has noted "suggestive similarities" in the charac- 
ter and situation of a scene in Peacock's Crotchet Castle (1831) and Meredith's The 
Amazing Marríage (1895). A study of an unpublished fragment of Meredith's- novel 
shows that the imitation is very exact: the heroines react in the same way to their 
environment and to the discovery of the tree in which each is later found asleep. How- 
ever, in the published novel Meredith reduced the scene to a bare outline. 


930. Huntley, H. Robert Flaubert and Ford: The Fallacy of LE MOT JUSTE, 
pp. 283-287. In nearly all his novels published before 1916, Ford paraphrases Flaubert, 
especially the cadence and structure of the French author's prose. This tendency to 
borrow scenes, phrases, and rhythms at стка) points in his fiction consistently compro- 
mised Ford's artistic genius. : 


------- V:1, September 1967. 


931. Rigg, A. C. The Letter *C" and the Date of Easter, pp. 1-5. The definition of the 
letter C in the Middle English Dictionary is based on a poem that gives instructions on 
how to find the date of Easter. The MED definition does not, however, make sense of 
the instructions in the poem. A comparison of the 16 Ms versions of the poem does 
show how a short mnemonic can become distorted. 


932. Southall, Raymond. Wyatt's YE OLD MULE, pp. 5-11. The Egerton Ms—Wyatt's 
own and the only source for this poem—offers corrections to Muir's edition and thereby 
clarifies the extent of insult and of wit displayed by the poet. 


933. Wood, James О. *Maluolios A Peg-A-Ramsie," pp. 11-15. The phrase, “Maluolios 
a Peg-a-ramsie," Twel. ILiii80-82, is probably not an allusion to the ballad Bonny 
Peggy Ramsey but to another ballad "to the tune of Pegge of Ramsey" decrying the 
jealous, spying wife. Malvolio, then, as a “Peg-a-ramsie,” is a watchful spoil-sport 
of the merriment in Olivia’s household. ° 


934, Kehler, Dorothea. Rings and Jewels in THE CHANGELING, pp. 15-17. The 
Ting-jewel imagery of this play by Middleton and Rowley develops the action, and 
enriches the irony. The ring itself is a changeling from a symbol of chastity to one of 
lust, with Beatrice called an "absolute treasure" when she has just lost the jewel of her 
virginity. i 


935. Hunter, William B., Jr. Satan as Comet: PARADISE LOST 11.708-711, pp. 17-21. 
It has been conjectured that Milton might be recalling а comet seen іп 1618 when he 
compares Satan to a comet. Perhaps instead he is recalling Kepler's description of a 
supernova viewed in 1604 and located.in Ophiuchus, a constellation meaning “serpent 
bearer.” The comet simile may not be ey correct, but. it does fit the 
context of the poem. 


936. Kent, John P. Smollet£s Translation of the GIL BLAS: A Question of Text, 
pp. 21-26. A comparison of the 1747 edition of Gil Blas with the first complete and 
uniform edition of 1732-1737 demonstrates that Smollett оныч followed the latter 
in his translation. . E 
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937. Ringler, Richard N. The Genesis of Cowper’s YARDLEY OAK, pp. 27-32. 
Modern editions follow Hayley’s in assigning the composition of this poem to 1791. 
The evidence of the third line of the poem, however, argues for 1792. Moreover, this 
magnificent poem seems to derive its conception and some of its language from Darwin’s 
Economy of Vegetation, which Cowper was reading in 1792 for a review finally 
published in the Analytical Review in 1793. 


938. Standley, Fred І. Charles Lamb: An Unpublished Album Verse, pp. 33-34. 
Lamb once jokingly professed to “die of Albophobia,” but he encouraged his own daugh- 
ter in album keeping and obligingly wrote verse in albums of people he did not even 
know. Such verse hitherto unpublished is reproduced from an album in the Strozier 
Library, Florida State University. 


939. Regan, Charles L. Melville’s Horned Woman, pp. 34-39: Cadwallader Cuticle's 
cast of an elderly woman with a horn growing out of her forehead, described in Chapter 
LXI of White-Jacket, bears a close resemblance to the portrait of one Margaret Owyn 
published in London in 1588 in a pamphlet of four leaves. 


940. Heywood, C. Two Printed Texts of Somerset Maugham's MRS. CRADDOCK, 
pp. 39-46. In the first edition of this novel (1902), Maugham's publisher cancelled or 
altered passages that reveal Bertha Ley’s emotional life, especially in her marriage. These 
Maugham restored in the 1937 edition of the novel, adding a new dimension in the 
mutuality of a physical attraction between Bertha and her cousin Gerald Vaudrey. 


941. Stephens, Robert O., and James Ellis. Hemingway, Fitzgerald and the Riddle of 
*Henry's Bicycle,” рр. 46-49. One of the allusive enigmas of The Sun Also Rises 
is the phrase "like Henry's bicycle." Stallman links the phrase to James's rumored 
impotence. Fitzgerald, in a letter of 1926 that refers to the phrase states, “I didn’t find 
the James thing objectionable but then he seems to me to have been dead for fifty years." 
To Fitzgerald, James belonged to an earlier age. 


942. Stobie, Margaret. A Bluff Is a Grove of Trees, pp. 49-51. A shift in the meaning 
of bluff from a "steep bank" or the top of such a bank to "a grove of trees" evidently 
occurred in the Red River Settlement іп the 18608. The transfer is -clear in files of 
The Nor-Western, the first British newspaper of the region. 

v . . Roc —O. W. Frost 


LIBRARY CHRONICLE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Vk, Spring 1957. 


943. Cline, C. L. The Letters of George Meredith, pp. 30-32. The Texas collection of 
Meredith's letters i is the third largest in the world, containing 154 items. Many reveal 
Meredith as *a superb letter writer"; others shed light on the novelist's second marriage 
to Marie Vulliamy. 


944. Adams, Hazard. The Willlam Butler Yeats ‘Collection at Texas, pp. 32-38. The 
books and other Yeats documents acquired by Texas from William Roth include such 
rare holdings as the 1886 edition of Mosada, unique pamphblets, and periodicals in which 
Yeats published. A scrapbook of clippings by and about Yeats was donated by Joseph 
Ha" who also gave letters written by friends of the poet. 


; VE2, Spring 1958, 


945. Graham, Philip. American First Editions at TxU. XL eons Dni Howells 
(1837-1920), pp. 17-21. The Lamar collection of Howells’s works consists of 117 books, 
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90 percent of his news and magazine articles, numerous lives, critical works, poetry, 
stories, and travel accounts. Many are first editions. 


946. Linder, LeRoy H. NORTON'S LITERARY REGISTER: A View of American 
Publishing in 1855, pp. 22-28. In 1855, over 2,000 books were issued by 303 publishing 
companies, a few of which are still in business. As given in Norton’s Literary Register, 
their prices ranged from two cents to 28 dollars. Listed in the Register are the first 
editions of Bartlett’s Quotations, Lippincott’s Gazetteer, and Longfellow's Hiawatha. . 
Whitman's Leaves of Grass is not listed. 


947. Billings, Harold W. Matthew Phipps Shiel: A Collection and Comments, pp. 34-43. 
The author of sensational novels published in the 1890's, Shiel was also an essayist, 
translator, and writer of short fiction. The Purple Cloud was proclaimed his "master- 
piece and one of the outstanding works of fantasy of all time." His works have been 
forgotten and revived a number of times, for their uniqueness eludes the critic's power to 
describe them adequately and establish their lasting fame. 


, VL3, Spring 1959, 


948. Marshall, George O., Jr. Textual Changes in a Presentation Copy of Tennyson’s 
POEMS (1833), pp. 16-19. The copy of Poems (1833), which was presented to the 
Lushington sisters, contains several changes in Tennyson's own hand of the printed text 
of four poems. Tennyson softened his poems in reply to a review by John Wilson; 
he changed the second line of O Darling Room and a single word in The Hesperides. 
All Good Things Have Not Kept Aloof was considerably more altered. 


949. Bowden, Edwin T. American First Editions at TxU. XII. Washington Irving 
(1783-1859), pp. 20-23. The Irving holdings form a useful, almost complete collection 
of works, biographies, and criticism, with only a few "show pieces": e.g., Salmagundi 
(1807-1808), The Sketch Book (1819-1820), and a Ms chapter of the Life of George 
Washington. 


950. Friend, Llerena. Percy B. St. John in Texas, pp. 24-28. The author of Keetsea, 
a Texan Tale of the Comanches and other dime novels, St. John knew little about 
Indians but was an accurate commentator on Texas geography. 


------- М4, Winter 1960. 


951. Bowden, Edwin T. In Defense of a Henry James Collection, p pp. 7-12. The Texas 
Library, which already holds many of James’s books, should attempt to build a complete 
collection of his works now. The project is warranted by the fact that James is a great 
American author, that each edition of his books contains substantial revisions, and that 
the books are still available at reasonable prices. 


952. Meriwether, James B. A Note on VERSE: Joyce Cary’s First Book, pp. 13-16. 
Of the two known copies of Cary’s first publication (1908), one is now owned by the 
Texas Library. The volume contains 13 poems, none of them бепе ог sug 
gestive of his mature work. 

953. Tones, Joseph. Сапайава at The University of Texas, ' pp. 17-25, "There is a 
steadily growing interest-in Commonwealth literature," especially since World War П. 
The better-known Canadian writers (Leacock, Connor, Callaghan, McLennan, and de la 
Roche) and lesser knowns are being collected at Texas in preparation for future. demand.: 
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;, ҮН:1, Fall 1961, 
954. Friend, Llerena. The Frank Kell Collection, pp. 3-12. In the Rare Book Collec- 
tion at Texas is a three-volume facsimile of the eighth-century Irish-English Gospel, the 
Book of Kells, and an illuminated facsimile of the Codex Lindisfarnensis. Each is the 
gift of Frank Kell’s family. [Other holdings in the Kell Collection are also described.] 


955, Todd, William B. The Early Issues of Poe's TALES (1845), pp. 13-18. Of the 
copies of Poe's Tales recently acquired by Texas, some are not identified in the чап: 
man and Canny bibliography or elsewhere. [They are described here.] 


956. Thornton, Weldon. Books and Manuscripts by James Joyce, pp. 19-23. Texas 
holds 42 of the 56 books and pamphlets by Joyce listed in the Slocum and Cahoon 
bibliography. Other holdings include books and pamphlets, newspapers and periodicals, 
to which Joyce contributed. There are also translations of Joyce's works, letters, notes, 
photos, drawings, proof sheets, and several Mss, including “а copy of the schema of : 
Ulysses which Joyce prepared while writing the book." Almost complete, the collection 
lacks only a few rare items which were originally printed in small quantities. 


957, Slate, Joseph Evans. The Joseph Hergesheimer Collection, pp. 24-31. Discovered | 
in 1914, Hergesheimer was established as a serious novelist by 1932. After that his 
fame began to decline. Prestige, however, "proves nothing about the quality of a work." 
The Mss and editions in the Texas collection reveal that Hergesheimer researched and 
planned his works, revised them after serial publicado, s and used a pictorial basis for 
his novels. 


, VII:2, Summer 1962, 


958. Bowden, Ann. The Thomas Hardy Collection, pp. 7-14. The extensive Hardy 
collection at Texas includes volumes inscribed by the author, books from his own 
library, Mss, letters, some of Hardy's architectural drawings, and many books about 
Hardy. One book on Hardy was owned by D. H. Lawrence; 40 letters to Hardy's wife 
are by T. E. Lawrence, and one is by Robert Graves. 


959. Barnes, Warner. American First Editions at TxU. ХШ. James Fenimore Cooper 
(1789-1851), pp. 15-18. The Texas collection of Cooper's works is of bibliographical 
importance because "one out of every four books written by Cooper is a variant to the 
copy described in . . Blanck's Bibliography of American Literature.” 


960. Bracker, Jon. The Christopher Morley Collection, pp. 19-35. Like most collec- 
tions, Morley’s consists of books, Mss, and other printed matter. Three copies of 
Morley’s first book, The Eighth Sin, along with annotated galleys are among the hold- 
ings. A number of Mss reveal Morley's creative. process. Careful study of these and 
other materials can correct many misconceptions about him: for example, that he wrote 
Kitty Foyle merely to make money. Rather he “attempted a work of art." 


961. Meriwether, James B. Sartoris and Snopes: An Early Notice, pp. 36-39. Missing 
from the files of the Oxford Eagle, a local weekly which followed Faulkner's early 
eareer, is a notice by Phil Stone of Faulkner's second novel Mosquitoes. A carbon 
typescript of the notice [which is reprinted] contains references to Sartoris and' to an 
uncompleted Ms about the Snopes family. If the published version of the notice could 
be found, the beginning dates of Sartoris. and ше. Snopes novel would be established 


precisely. 
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----------, VII:3, Summer 1963. 


962. Weber, Carl J. The “Discovery” of FitzGerald's RUBAIYAT, pp: 3-11. In view 
of the recent purchase price of $11,000 for a first edition of FitzGerald’s Rubáiyát of 
Omar Khayyam, the copy owned by Texas has become more valuable than ever. This 
copy was owned by Swinburne, who is often credited with having discovered the work. 
Actually, Swinburne learned of the poem from Rossetti, who learned of it from Stokes. 
Texas also owns a letter in which Swinburne names Stokes as the discoverer. 


963. Barnes, Warner. The Browning Collection, pp. 12-13. Mss of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s The Battle of Marathon, An Essay of Mind, Prometheus Bound, and other 
poems at Texas show how the author wrote, refined, and polished her work. They also 
show how her style and thought evolved. The collection includes letters and a first 
edition of every book published in her lifetime. There are, among other Mss, “four 
unpublished prose compositions” by Robert Browning, along with a revised Ms of 
Pippa Passes, many unpublished letters, most of his first editions, and copies of Brown- 
ing’s works once owned by James and Lewis. 


964. Bracker, Jon. Notes on the Texts of Two Poems by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
pp. 14-16. Two lines in Oswald Doughty’s 1957 edition of Rossetti’s works are unac- 
ceptable. Line eight of Antwerp and Bruges should read “I stood along, a certain 
space,” as printed in The Collected Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1888), edited by 
W. M. Rossetti. Another line, in The Orchard Pit, should read “They lie with bitten 
apples in their hands” as given by W. M. Rossetti in the 1911 revised and enlarged 
edition of his brother’s works. 


965. Todd, William B. Dehan’s DOP DOCTOR: A Forgotten Bestseller, pp. 17-26. 
Published in New York under the title One Braver Thing by Richard Dehan, Graves’s 
novel about South Africa was ignored by important critics of the day. Since 1959, Texas 
has been collecting her works, anticipating a revival of interest. 


966. Teagarden, Lucetta J.. Тһе J. B. Priestley Collection, pp. 27-32. The Priestley 
. collection was begun in conjunction with the author's visit to Texas in February 1963. 
Among the holdings are a catalogue, bibliographies, typescripts, and many letters, some 
from Bennett, Housman, Saintsbury, Santayana, Toller, Shaw, Jung, and Bevin. 


, ҮП:4, Spring 1964. 


967. Westbrook, Max. Necessary Performance: The Hemingway Collection at Texas, 
pp. 26-31. Aside from secondary sources, there are 354 primary sources in the 
Hemingway collection. The Mss, editions, letters, inscriptions, and other materials 
reveal Hemingway's consistent belief that life is a performance and that "man's chief 
duty is to portray himself with integrity." There is evidence calling for a reappraisal of 
Hemingway's intentions, his style, and tone of voice. 


968. DeLaura, David J. Three Matthew Arnold Letters, pp. 32-36. These letters 
{reprinted in the article] show that Arnold encouraged “а prospective teacher in diffi- 
culty,” was attached to John Blackett whom he knew at Oxford, and was indifferent 
to music. 


969. Bowden, Edwin T. The Publications of the Humanities Research Center 1958- 
1963, pp. 40-54. The publications bearing the imprint of the Humanities Research 
Center of Texas University include catalogues reflecting "the full scope of the man and 
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his work" for authors such as Lewis, Hergesheimer, Eliot, Morley, and Lawrence. Other 
catalogues were compiled by groups or by single men; Dannay (of the Ellery Queen 
team) compiled his own. [A checklist of publications is given.] 


970. Hunter, Frederick J. Drama and Theatre Arts Resources at TxU, pp. 55-59. Early 
editions of great playwrights from Aeschylus to Eliot are in the Texas theater collection. 
There are also Mss and letters of modern dramatists and materials for the study of 
movies, theater history, opera, costume, and stage design. 


— — — —, ҮШІ, Spring 1965. 


971. DeLaura, David J. Eight More Arnold Letters, pp. 9-15. [These — letters 
by Arnold are reprinted in the article.] Arnold wrote three letters to Browning which 
indicate that the poets were on cordial terms. In another letter, Arnold showed distaste 
for the Evening Star and irritation with Tennyson. Three others suggest a meeting with 
the lawyer Frederic Harrison and an acquaintance with William Davenport Adams and 
his wife. An eighth letter refers to money earned from Macmillan. 


972. Triesch, Manfred. The Lillian Hellman Collection, pp. 17-20. [Illustration on 
p. 16] Hellman's method of composition can be traced in the ten drafts of The Little 
Foxes which are part of the Texas collection. A Ms of Watch on the Rhine shows her 
methód of developing a script through insertions and deletions. There are also note- 
books and drafts in which Hellman's art can be studied. Several letters pertaining. to the 
playwright's antifascist activities are included in the collection. 


973. Avery, Lawrence G. The Maxwell Anderson Papers, pp. 21-33. A ТЕТЕ 
view of Anderson's life. and work can be obtained from the collection of letters, 
diaries, and Mss in the Texas collection. The letters contain family history, a history of 
his publications, sources of events and characters in his plays, and "significant aspects of 
Anderson's thought.” The diaries record Anderson’s awareness of public events, provide 
a business record of play productions, and reveal some of his tastes. The play Mss 
show how Anderson polished rough drafts into works of art. 


974. Hill, James J., Jr., and O. M. Brack, Jr. First Editions of Wiliam Henry Hudson, 
pp. 45-46. First editions, pamphlets, and leaflets comprise the Texas collection of W. H. 
Hudson, but 14 other significant items are needed. 


; ҮШ:2, Spring 1966. 
975. Steffan, T. G. A Byron Facsimile, pp. 3-8. A letter sent: by Byron to the editor 
of Galignani’s Messenger was reproduced and inserted into editions of Byron's works 
published by Galignani between 1826 and 1835. Тһе facsimile was à. good one and. age 
has added to its appearance of аишашону, The casual observer иш easily, mistake 
it for a holograph. 


976. Powell, Everett G. The Manuscript of Swinburne’s OFF SHORE, pp. 9-22. .[Ms 
and printed versions of this poem with variants in notes are printed in this article.] 
When the various versions of Off Shore are compared, Swinburne's creative process is 
revealed: he tended toward alliteration, continued to develop the meter, concepts, and 
images of his earlier poem Hertha, and was s indebted to Shelley's Ode to the West Wind. 


977. Brumbaugh, Thomas B. A Landor Collection, pp. 23-27. Тһе Landor papers 
reveal the well-known characteristics associated with the jealous, loyal,: sentimental poet- 
critic-personage that was Landor. 
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978. Bratcher, James T. G. M. Trevelyan's Copy of HORACE AT ATHENS, pp. 28-32. 
Horace at the University of Athens is a youthful skit written by Sir George Otto Tre- 
velyan, father of historian G. M. Trevelyan. Of small literary merit, the burlesque has 
biographical interest. A copy of the play, now at Texas, contains notes by G. M. 
Trevelyan, a letter by his father, and certain rejected lines, used as a cover stiffener, 
which caused Sir George to lose a Cambridge fellowship. 


979, Kramer, Victor A. James Agee Papers at the University of Texas, pp. 33-41. The 
Agee papers reveal their author as a conscientious and versatile writer. They include a 
92-page "review" of Monsieur Verdoux, and a 66-page screenplay called Scientists and 
Tramps. Both works deal with the “complex problems which modern man faces." About 
25 film reviews show Agee's concern with mass media. There are also unpublished 
poems, notes for unproduced films, and entire Mss of his major films. 


—— VIIE3, Spring 1967. 

980. Weber, Carl J., and Е. B. Pinion. THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE: An 
Anglo-American Dialogue, pp. 3-12. -The main action of this novel occurs in 1852. 
Hardy sacrificed "artistic integrity in order to write a popular serial"; the plot is some- 
what superficial, yet the novel is second only to Tess. 


981. Steffan, T. G. The Byron Facsimile: A Postscript, pp. 19-21. The Galignani 
facsimile of Byron's 1819 letter to the Messenger, in which the poet disclaims author- 
ship of The Vampyre, has turned up in many more places than previously reported in 
LCUT (VIII:2, Spring 1966 [See Entry 975]). Collectors beware. 


982. Sackton, Alexander. T. S. Eliot at Texas, pp. 22-26. A nearly complete collection 
of Eliot's books and pamphlets is housed at Texas. There are first editions of Prufrock, 
The Waste Land, and Murder in the Cathedral, with Mss of these works and of The 
Hollow Men, Part I, The Cocktail Party, and The Elder Statesman. Over 700 letters, 
many to poets about poetry, are also in the collection. 


983. Stoddard, F. G. The Lord Dunsany Collection, pp. 27-32. Pending a revival of 
interest in Dunsany's work, Texas has collected over 870 items, including Ms notebooks, 
stories, poems, novels, and plays. Of the later Mss, most are written in colored pencil 
on fine paper, some with revisions in different colors. Dunsany's private shorthand is 
explained in a letter by Lady Dunsany. Other letters reveal Dunsany's wit, his elegant 
phrasing, and his opinions on writing and writers. 


984. Alfred, Norman W. Seven Notebooks of Ronald Firbank, pp. 33-39. Firbank's 
notebooks are compilations of fragments for his novels. The notes for Valmouth 
indicate that he delighted "in the single phrase or snatch of conversation" and jotted 
down impressions as they occurred to him. They illustrate also his tendency toward 
sexual fantasy which he curbed in the novel, his patience in working over phrases, and 
his tendency toward alliteration. 


985. Jones, Joseph. Canadiana at the University of Texas: A Progress Report, pp. 40- 
44. "The Canadian collection, reported in LCUT (VI:4, Winter 1960 [See Entry 953], 
has been doubled in seven years and can now meet the first needs of the graduate 
student. It is unlikely, however, that the collection will ever be definitive. New acquisi- 
tions include poems by Anderson, fiction by Paterson, and essays by Carman. 
—Frances K. Barasch 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, XIV:9, September 1967. 


986. Pearcy, Roy J. Chaucer's “An Impossible’ (SUMMONER'S TALE ІП, 2231), 
pp. 322-325. Тһе problem set by Thomas (of dividing a fart into twelve equal parts) is 
Chaucer’s parody of the Latin impossible, a form of philosophical exercise in late 
scholastic teaching. In this, a proposition impossible of demonstration is actually 
supported and "proved" by any sophistical means that can be found. 


987. Sanders, Barry. “Point”: CANON’S YEOMAN’S TALE 927, p. 325. OED errs 
in citing 1. 927 of this tale to illustrate the use of point in the sense of period. Line 1480 
does illustrate it. 


988. Tucker, S. I. Some Addenda to O.E.D., pp. 325-326. Nonce-words, compounds, 
and unrecorded uses of words listed in OED are found in Sedgwick’s Essay to the 
discovery of the spirit of Enthuslasme (1653), in Hall's The Pulpit Guarded with XVII. 
Arguments (1651), in Fowler’s Design of Christlanity (1676) and in The Amicable 
Quixote (1788). Volume II of the latter work has (on p. 64) someone breakfasting on 
camomile tea and “one American biscuit.” What was the last—a small cake ог some- 
thing quite plain? 


989. Brettle, R. E. John Marston and the Duke of Buckingham 1627-1628, pp. 326- 
330. Evidence fails to prove that Marston the dramatist and minister was imprisoned 
for satirizing the Duke in 1627-1628 and that he wrote to Lord Kimbolton from there. 
Another John Marston may have been the man. The dramatist and cleric, however, 
probably did write a Latin chronogram, an English couplet, and a satirical sonnet against 
the Duke, the latter upon his departure for the Isle of Rhe expedition of 1627; ascrip- 
tion to Marston of a 102-line poem, In Ducem Reducem, upon the Duke's return from 
that disaster, is less certain. : 


990. Maddison, R. E. Clement Walker and the HISTORY OF INDEPENDENCY: 
Some Notes on the Use of Pamphlets in Historical Propaganda, pp. 330-333. Walker’s 
History of Independency, attacking the Independents, which appeared in four parts 
between 1648 and 1660, is of value in showing the significance of some of the many 
pamphlets published during this time. The work is "an unusually effective exercise in 
the use of contemporary pamphlets for propaganda . . . in the guise of history.” 


991. Carlton, Norman E. George Wither and His Creditors, pp. 333-336. Examina- 
tion of official records shows that Wither, in at least one work (Fides-Anglicana), 
exaggerated his mistreatment by his creditors and that his "enemies appear to have... 
as valid a claim upon our sympathies” as he does. 


992, Pinsent, Patricia A. Plagiarism by Thomas Jordan, pp. 336-337. Jordan (1612?- 
1685) plagiarized not only А Buckler against the Fear of Death by Buckler (1610-1706), 
issuing it under the title Midnight Meditations (1646), as has been known for some years 
now; but also the New Spring of Divine Poetrie (1637) by Day, which he published in 
1648 as Divine Raptures. [Bibliographical details are supplied.] 


993. Calderhead, J. C. The Cherry and the Laurel: A Note on the Source of Lines іп 
Stanza X of THE GARDEN by Abraham Cowley, pp. 337-339. In Sylva (1664) Evelyn 
quoted the 4th-century Palladius concerning grafting the cherry onto the laurel; parallel 
lines in The Garden virtually translate Palladius while expanding him. 
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994, Rollin, Roger B. A Thief in Herrick's HESPERIDES, pp. 343-345. Comparable 
in temperament, Herrick and Chamberlain were considerably dissimilar in poetical 
talent, and Chamberlain seems to have plagiarized from Herrick's A Country Life for his 
In Praise of a Country Life. Réstvig's The Happy Man mentions both poems and 
poets but fails to discern the plagiarism. 


995. Maurer, Wallace. Dryden’s Memory Vindicated: Proceed with Bibliographical 
Caution, pp. 345-346. When Dryden alluded to Lord Herbert's comment that no 
example existed in history of a layman's assuming such powers as did Henry VIII (over 
the Church), he appears to have erred. (See Wallace Maurer, Dryden's Bad Memory 
and a Narrow Escape, М & О, V:5, Мау 1958 [AES, І:7, July 1958, 1033.) Monk has 
uncovered the allusion in the 1649 edition of Lord Herbert's history of Henry VIII, 
p. 402; the 1740 edition (used for the previous article) omits the passage and differs in 
other ways from that of 1649. Hence scholars studying this work should proceed with 
‘caution: collation of all editions is needed. 

—John S. Phillipson 


RENAISSANCE PAPERS, 1966. 


996. Traci, Philip J. Marlowe's Faustus as Artist: A Suggestion About a Theme in the 
Play, pp. 3-9.. In Marlowe's play Faustus is rarely concerned with extravagant Epicurean- 
ism: his wishes are those of the "Prospero-artist-magician"—the young artist, the 

"sympathetic artist-creator.” His famous concern with Helen's face shows his enrap- 
turement with ultimate beauty, not flesh. Accordingly, Valdes and Cornelius "suggest 
themselves as teachers of the artist." Thus part of Faustus's tragedy is that "he sacri- 
ficed his soul to Art." 


997. Mowat, Barbara A. CYMBELINE: Crude Dramaturgy and Aesthetic Distance, 
pp. 39-47. From the H.VI trilogy through Errors, Shakespeare is audience-directed 
witb his "repeated use of expository direct-address to tell the story to the audience, the 
casual distribution of soliloquies to very minor characters, the undisguised entrance 
announcements and exit-signals.” In contrast, in the mature plays, such conventions, 
when used, "obtrude little on the illusion that the characters are moving in a non- 
theatrical world." In a late play like Cym. Shakespeare purposefully reverts to his earliest 
dramaturgical techniques to emphasize "the artificiality of a theatrical convention" in 
order to force the audience to maintain an aesthetic distance and thus not to take the 
sheer romance he presents too seriously: Cym. is only a play. 


998. Bevington, David M. John Lyly and Queen Elizabeth: Royal Flattery in 
CAMPASPE and SAPHO AND PHAO, pp. 57-67. These two Lyly plays have a 
relationship to Elizabeth I only in a large emblematic sense. Campaspe symbolically 
shows how Elizabeth, in acts of "lonely self-sacrifice," refuses to commit herself totally 
to philosophical contemplativeness or to a lover of unequal social status. Sapho and 
Phao illustrates, allegorically, how love-sickness resolves itself into self-mastering platonic 
idealism. Sapho, like Elizabeth, *by refusing one lover, accepts all as platonic admirers." 
Through Sapho, Lyly extols "Elizabeth as exemplar of man’s highest pursuit toward the 
divine.” 


999. Herbert, T. Walter. The Villain and the Happy End of Shakespeare Comedy, 
pp. 69-74. Many of Shakespeare's comic villains survive throughout the comedies. In 
Dream, Merch., Much, and A. Y. L., "the young lovers arrive at happiness in a world 
containing no effective villain." However, after this last play, the comedies end with 
more moral complexity: the villains, frequently unreformed, still play considerable 
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roles and thus the lovers must exist in а "perilous world." Happiness is fragile and 
must continue to be on guard against the continuing reality of evil embodied in the still- 
living villain. 

—Elton F. Henley 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, I, 1965. 


1000. Barish, Jonas A. The Turning Away of Prince Hal, pp. 9-17. The treatment of 
Falstaff underlines the tragic nature of the history plays; for in comedy it is the joyful 
spirits who triumph. The characters return to their normal occupations enriched and 
refreshed by a season of mirth. The newly crowned Henry V, however, publicly repents 
his former ways and castigates Falstaff as the author of his follies, thus, in a way, turn- 
ing from himself. For power and for the good of the country, Hal becomes dehumanized 
to some extent. 


1001. Berman, Ronald. The Nature of Guilt in the Henry IV Plays, pp. 18-28. 2 H. IV 
is so permeated with references to disease and to guilt that there is a sense of complete 
moral chaos—a condition which has evolved gradually throughout the Lancastrian 
tetralogy. Leaders seek by hypocritical rhetoric to disguise the true state into which the 
country has fallen; and it is one of Falstaff's functions to help show how fact falls short 
of ideal. Henry V accomplishes a return to order; but he.does so at the MS; of his 
own humanness. 


1002. Biggins, Dennis. Scorpions, Serpents, and Treachery in Macheth, pp. 29-36. 
When Macbeth says, “O, full of scorpions is my. mind, dear wife!” he expresses his fear 
of treachery on the parts of Banquo and Fleance. In medieval and Renaissance literature 
the scorpion is often used as the symbol of flattering treachery. The scorpion was 
considered a member of the serpent family; and both scorpion and serpent symbolized 
falsity, deceitfulness 2 the Devil; so Macbeth's serpent metaphors suggest the same 


qualities. 


1003. Cooperman, Stanley. Shakespeare’s Anti-Hero: Hamlet and the Underground 
Man, pp. 37-63. Hamlet's despair, his sickness with the world's corruption, his percep- 
tion of the absurdity of both action and inaction correspond to the emotions expressed 
by Dostoevsky's Underground Man. Hamlet can find no way out of his dilemma; for to: 
fight the hypocrisy and corruption which he sees all around him, he would have to 
employ methods which sicken him. He expresses his despair in extravagant gestures 
and cynical mockery. In the last scene Hamlet alone, through consciousness and suffer- 
ing, finds spiritual affirmation. : 


1004. Elliott, John R. Shakespeare and the Double Image of King John, pp. 64-84. 
The average Englishman of Shakespeare's time, influenced by chroniclers like Tyndale, 
saw King John as a heroic figure and Protestant martyr. However, a few other historians 
like Vergil had kept alive another tradition which showed John as indolent, cowardly, 
avaricious, and cruel. Holinshed's Chronicle, though it shows traces of nationalistic and 
Protestant fervor, tells the story of the wrong man at the wrong time. Shakespeare 
draws upon both traditions. His King John is a usurper who hires a murderer to 
assassinate his nephew; but he is also a ruler who dies a martyr's death in attempting to 
save his land from the Pope and the French. 


1005. Forker, Charles R. Shakespeare's Clironicle Plays as Historical-Pastoral 
pp. 85-104. The chronicle plays taken together comprise a national epic through which 
Shakespeare builds up a kind of composite hero. The dramatic form is based on. а 
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system of ironic contrasts and parallels. Tensions between the personal and public life 
and between order and chaos are dramatized by contrasts between the epic and the 
pastoral: from the earliest plays public leaders occasionally take refuge in dreams of 
humble lives without great responsibility; conversely, chaos results when characters like 
Joan of Arc repudiate their pastoral heritage. Shakespeare uses images from nature 
to indicate health or lack of it in affairs of state. Natural settings provide emblematic 
background for, ironic contrast to, the violent actions of men. 


1006. Frye, Dean. Commentary in Shakespeare: The Case of Coriolanus, pp. 105-117. 
In evaluating a Shakespearean character, the critic must weigh commentary about that 
character contained within the play. In Cor. the populace are misled by their tribunes; 
and the testimony of Sicinius and Brutus cannot be relied upon since they are cast as 
villains. The patricians’ main criticism of Coriolanus is that he is imprudent. The final 
verdict shows the hero as a test which his society has failed. 


1007. Hofling, Charles К. Notes on Shakespeare's CYMBELINE, рр. 118-136. The 
application of principles of depth psychology to Shakespeare's plays can lead to useful 
speculations about the author's life. Cor. shows much more conscious insight into 
certain aspects of the mother-child relationship than does Ham.; and using the plays, 
Lear, Cor., and Cym., one can trace the development of Shakespeare's relationship with 
the women in his life (mother, wife, daughter). The character of Imogen and the happy 
resolution of potentially tragic situations in Cym. express a mature view of woman and 
в belief in the power of hope. 


1008. Hotson, Leslie. Taking Shakespeare at His Word, pp. 137-141. The way to 
understand Shakespeare better is to learn as much as possible about the Elizabethan 
period and the way the Elizabethan mind worked. Since the identifying badge of the 
Percy family was a silver crescent moon, references to the moon in H. IV are references 
to this family. Examining the sonnets, one can see that they were written early in 
Shakespeare's career. 


1009. Levitsky, Ruth M. Rightly to be Great, pp. 142-167. In the changing world of 
Shakespeare's day there was much discussion of moral, ethical, and religious problems. 
Three schools of thought—the Aristotelian, the Stoic, and the Christian—are represented 
by different characters in Ham.; and the prince considers their teachings in relation to 
the question “How rightly to be кен His final answer synthesizes and transcends the 
individual philosophies: 


1010. Lewalski, Barbara K. Thematic Patterns in TWELFTH NIGHT, pp. 168-181. 
Shakespeare incorporates some religious significances into his Christmas play. The 
setting, Illyria, is a country filled with cheerfulness and good will; but its idyllic atmo- 
sphere is threatened by distortion and disorder. Malvolio’s ambition and puritanical 
disapproval, the lack of discretion in the merrymaking of Sir Toby Belch and friends, 
the lovesickness of Orsino, and the unbounded grief of Olivia are all disturbing elements. 
Restorative influences are Maria’s sheer wit, the good will and shrewd clowning of Feste, 
and the selfless love of Viola. Viola’s patient suffering and Sebastian’s kingly qualities 
сап De satu оле the Gual gole of Christ. 


1011. Marsh, Derick R: C. Interpretation and Misinterpretation: the Problem of 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, pp. 182-198. Many of the conflicting interpretations of 
this-play fail to take into account its use.of anti-climax and ironic juxtaposition to show 
the ugly self-interest of human motives. Love is built on self-deceit; and men go to their 
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deaths over the possession of a whore. None of the leading characters are of truly heroic 
mold; they expose each other's shortcomings or are made to show their own hypocrisy. 
Though the world of Troi. is one of self-interest and айналы there is an indication 
that higher and nobler standards can exist. 


1012. Mitchell, Charles. Coriolanus: Power as Honor, pp. 199-226. In his selfishness 
and lack of feeling, Coriolanus looks upon war as a means of self-aggrandizement. He 
shuns lesser honors; but he is unable to wholly disguise his intense desire for the consul- 
ship. His obsession with power brings about a preoccupation with corn, to him the 
symbol of power. After his banishment he seeks to recover his honor by destroying 
those who have ruined it. The confrontation with members of his family causes Cori- 
olanus, for the first time, to yield to tender feelings; but his mother's argument that in 
destroying Rome he will really be destroying his own honor is the deciding factor. 


1013. Muir, Kenneth. The Text of OTHELLO, pp. 227-239. [After discussing the 
merits of some of the reasons suggested for differences between the 1622 quarto and the 
text printed in the first folio, the author presents some representative divergencies 
between the two texts and explains in each case о one version is preferable to the 
other.] 


1014. Pollin, Burton R.. Hamlet, A Successful Suicide, pp. 240-260. The pessimistic 
mood of the early 17th century is reflected in the high incidence of melancholy, an 
ailment examined by Bright in Of Melancholie and by Burton in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Authors like Montaigne, Cardamus, and Donne expressed a tolerant 
attitude toward the taking of one’s own life under certain circumstances. Hamlet's 
despair and frenzied behavior are typical of the suicidal melancholic. Prevented by his 
deeply Christian feeling from either committing suicide or murdering the king, Hamlet 
puts his own life in jeopardy by his incautious behavior. 


1015. Prosser, Eleanor. Shakespeare, Montaigne and THE RARER ACTION, pp. 261- 
264. A comparison of Prospero’s speech of reconciliation from Temp. and a passage 
from Florio's translation of Montaigne's essay Of Crueltie shows an incontestable 
parallelism of thought and a distinct similarity in diction and phrasing. Taken together 
with earlier evidence, this suggests a close reading by Shakespeare of the Florio 
translation. 


1016. Rabkin, Norman. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA: the Uses of the Double Plot, 
pp. 265-282. Two distinct and independent plots, the affair between Troilus and 
Cressida and the Greek ruse to bring Achilles back into the war and thus end it, are 
bound together in a masterly network of inner relationships to develop Shakespeare’s 
central theme, in which the question of the effects of time and the question of how to 
determine value are posed again and again. The play’s answer is: “value exists not in 
the subjective will of the valuer or in the object he sees, but only in that object as time 
disposes of it.” 


1017. Scott, William O. Proteus in Spenser and Shakespeare: the Lover's Identity, 
pp. 283-293. Іп the Faerle Queene Spenser’s. Proteus changes his physical form in an 
effort to please Florimell. Shakespeare's Proteus in T. G. V. changes his loyalties and 
returns to his true relations with other people only after he has been made to appreciate 
Valentine's friendship and Julia’s love. The chameleon, an emblem of the Proteus myth, 
figures in the play.. The theme of identity, paramount in Shakespeare's story, figured 
also in Montemayor's Diana and in Elyot's The Boke Named the. Gouernour, as well ав 
in other Shakespeare comedies. 
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1018. Soellner, Rolf. Baroque Passion in Shakespeare and his Contemporarles, pp. 294- 
302. Three plays—Marston’s Antonio and Mellida, Shakespeare's Oth., and Beaumont 
and Fletcher's A King and No King demonstrate Baroque tendency in Elizabethan 
drama. In all of them the hero is subject to violent extremes of emotion and to sudden 
passion. His emotional sufferings are accompanied by exaggerated physical gestures, 
often ending in seizures, which exploit all opportunities for tension and movement. 
Shakespeare alone succeeds in making these outsized passions plausible. 


1019. Allen, Don Cameron. An Allegory about Allegory (rev.-art, Angus Fletcher, 
Allegory: the Theory of a Symbolic Mode), pp. 303-309. [After a brief outline of the 
history of allegory, Allen summarizes and comments upon Fletcher's book.] 

—Joan M. Hoagland 


STEPHEN CRANE NEWSLETTER, I:1, Fall 1966. 


1020. Katz, Joseph. Crane to Appleton: A New Letter, pp. 1-2. This July 16, 1896, 
letter to D. Appleton & Co. suggests that Crane might have given Edward Arnold, 
publisher of George's Mother, reason to believe that they had an option on the English 
rights to his next two books. He assures Appleton that he has informed Arnold that he 
will abide by his arrangement with William Heinemann on those rights. [The letter is 
printed.] 


1021. Katz, Joseph, and Matthew J. Bruccoli. A Third Printing of MAGGIE (1896), 
pp. 2-3. To the previously identified two printings of the second American edition of 
Maggie: A Girl of the Streets can be added an identification, by means of the integral 
advertisements at the end of the book, of a third printing. 


—  —, E:2, Winter 1966. 


1022. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to Elbert Hubbard: A New Letter, pp. 2-3. A 
letter of February 13, 1896, tipped into Richard Le Gallienne’s copy of The Black 
Riders and Other Lines arranges for the purchase of a mare from Hubbard, and indicates 
an imposition on D. Appleton & Co. by which Crane used this horse to obtain a large 
advance. [The letter is printed.] 


1023. Katz, Joseph, and Matthew J. Bruccoli A Colonial Edition of GREAT 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD, pp. 3-4. This unnoted colonial edition of 1901 was 
printed from the same type, or plates, as the Chapman & Hall publication, and 
probably represents “a regular arrangement on certain kinds of books between” Chap- 
man & Hall and George Bell & Son. [Includes facsimile of the title page and describes 
book bibliographically.] 


1024. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to Mr. Richards: A New Letter at the Hamilton 
Sale, p. 5. Listed in Charles Hamilton's catalogue for his Sale No. 15 is this letter 
(dated just January 4) in which Crane writes his appreciation of a review in the New 
York Tribune and asks that copies be sent to his friends. [Text is quoted.] 


1025. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to William Howe Crane: A Recovered Letter, p. 8. 
In March 1897, Crane wrote his brother that he had decided to abandon his plans 
to reach Cuba and would go to Crete instead. His plans included a visit to Port Jervis 
to see Will, then a return to New York from where he would sail [The text of the 
letter is printed.] : 
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, 1:3, Spring 1967. 


1026. Monteiro, George. Cora Crane to John Hay: A New Letter on Stephen Crane's 
Havana Disappearance, pp. 2-3. Disturbed on learning of Crane's mysterious disap- 
pearance in Havana in the fall of 1898, his wife wrote frantic appeals for assistance in 
locating him. The day before she wrote and cabled the Secretary of War, Cora Crane 
wrote this letter to Stephen's friend John Hay, Secretary of State. [The letter of Septem- 
ber 24, 1898, is printed] 


1027. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane's Struggles, pp. 3-5. During the 20's, Hawkins, 
Crane's good friend, wrote three columns about Crane for an unidentified newspaper. 
Two survive. The first states that the two men met in 1892 or 1893 through Irving 
Bacheller, and recalls Crane's struggles with Maggie and The Red Badge of Courage. 
[The first column is printed from Hawkins's typescript. The second "will appear in a 
subsequent issue."] 


1028. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to Edmund B. Crane: Two-New Letters, pp. 7-8. 
Two letters surviving in transcriptions by Edith F. Crane are among the few known to 
have been written by Stephen to this brother. One (c. June 1897) asks for Mss of 
The Wise Men and The Five White Mice left by Stephen in. Edmund's home. The 
second (9 September 1897) reports Stephen's accident while visiting Harold Frederic, 
a planned trip to Scotland for S. S. McClure, the completion of The Monster, and a 
plan to wait in England for “another war,” and requests that Edmund forward “odd 
bits of writing" left behind, including "the adventures of a certain Irishman” (“Dan 
Emmonds”?). [The letters are printed.] 


— 14, Spring 1967. 

1029. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane and “Holland,” pp. 2-3. Elisha Jay Edwards, who 
wrote under the pen-name “Holland,” reported the 1894 meeting of the Uncut Leaves 
Society at which Crane's poems were read. The report mentions a planned preface to 
The Black Riders by Howells. Crane commented on the clipping pasted into his scrap- 
book that Edwards was "a very stupid man" and that this note was "a wretched, 
unartistic fake" but "a great benefit." [The report is printed.] 


1030. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane's Birth Announcement, p. 3. An entry in the 
diary of Crane's father records Stephen's birth.. [The entry is PHONE here from a 
transcription by Edith F. Crane.] : 


1031. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane's Death Certificate, pp. 3-5. ДА facsimile from a 
certified photostat.] 


1032. Katz, Joseph, and Matthew J. Bruccoli. The Heinemann WAR IS KIND, р. 6. 
One of a reputed six copies prepared to secure English copyright survives at Columbia 
University. The title page is the American state with a stamped-on Heinemann imprint. 


1033. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to Mrs. Moreton Frewen: A New Letter, p. 6. 
A letter of May 15, 1899, announces the completion of Active Service and gives 
Crane's low opinion of the novel. [The letter is printed.] 


— — ——, Ш, Fall 1967. 


1034. Katz, Joseph. John Daniel Barry to Stephen Crane: A New Letter, pp. 1-3. A 
letter of March 22, 1893, is the only known letter between Barry, editor of the Forum, 
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and Crane. It responds to a gift of Maggie with detailed analysis and a suggestion for 
Crane's next novel. Maggie inspires only horror, not remedial action, because it is 
“pitilessly real.” Its characters speak in a language too “vulgar and profane” and they 
are viewed from the outside. The next book should study the thoughts as well as 
the actions of its people. Nevertheless, Maggie has its points and Crane is invited to 
call and discuss them. [The letter is printed.] 


1035. Katz, Joseph. ART IN KANSAS CITY: A New “Uncle Clarence" Story, pp.3-5. 
Although the story was considered as from 1895 by Crane's bibliographers, an unfinished 
Ms suggests that it was written in 1898 or later. Crane was reexamining late in his 
career the style and subjects with which he had begun. [The story is printed here.] 


1036. Starrett, Vincent. Stephen Crane at Claverack, p. 4. [A classmate of Crane's told 
Starrett what he recalled of Crane in his military preparatory school] 


1037. Wertheim, Stanley. Why Stephen Crane Left Claverack, p. 5. Remarks in "Cora 
Crane's Note Book" indicate Crane left Claverack because his brother William advised 
that there would be no war in his lifetime. So instead of going to West Point, as he had 
planned, he went to Lafayette College for.a mining-engineering course. 


1038. Randall, David A. Ex Libris Stephen Crane, pp. 5-6. The Lilly Library has a 
copy of Chanler's Through Jungle and Desert (New York, 1896) once owned by Crane 
and Garland after it was presented by Chanler to the Player's Club. [Inscriptions in the 
book are printed.] 


1039. Monteiro, George. Ralph Paine and “The Memory of Stephen Crane,” pp. 6-7. 
Paine dedicated Roads of Adventure (Boston, 1922) to Crane and another friend. Letters 
at the Houghton Library are evidence that Paine's concern with sales at the time of a 
revival of interest in Crane was largely responsible for the dedication. 


1040. Keller, Dean H. Stephen Crane to Copeland & Day: A New Letter, p. 7. A 
letter to the publisher of The Black Riders settles details of publication. [The letter, 
c. September 27, 1894, is printed.] 


1041. Katz, Joseph. Copeland & Day to Stephen Crane: A New Letter, pp. 7-8. A 
letter of October 31, 1894, suggests that The Black Riders may have been printed in 
several takes, and was heavily house-styled. [The letter is printed.] 


1042. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to William Howe Crane: A New Letter, p. 9. A 
letter of March 16, 1897, dates Crane's arrival in New York after the open boat adven- 
ture. He is finishing a story for McClure's and wishes to see his brothers before leaving 
for France. [The letter is printed.] ` 


1043. Bruccoli, Matthew J. Maggle's Last Night, p. 10. The scene in which Maggie 
commits suicide contains two time schemes: one is a literal night; the other symbolically 
compresses "perhaps years" in which degradation leads Maggie to kill herself. Com- 
plaints that Maggie's decline is too fast may be dismissed. 


—— 1:2, Winter 1967. 


1044. Wertheim, Stanley. Franklin Garland's MAGGIE, pp. 1-4. On December 26, 
1929, Hamlin Garland began negotiations with a book collector for the sale of books, 
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Mss, and letters in his possession. Among these were some Crane items including an 
inscribed copy of the 1893 Maggie: A Girl of the Streets presented by Crane to 
Franklin Garland. After five months of letters the deal was concluded. But bitterness 
developed when Garland later learned that a Maggle had just brought a record price at 
auction. [Letters, the inscriptions, and Garland's notes about the Maggie are extensively 
quoted.] 


1045. Katz, Joseph. DeWitt Millers MAGGIE: A Correction, pp. 4, 6. The standard 
edition of Crane's letters inaccurately describes an important сору of the 1893 Maggle, 
rebound to include a note by Crane, as an inscribed 1893 Maggie. The misleading 
description is of critical significance. [Inscription reproduced.] 


1046. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to an Unknown Recipient: A New Letter, pp. 4-5. 
A letter of June 27, 1898, was written by Crane “Near Santiago.” “Its date and place 
make it intriguing, but it might be even more so if one knew what it was about and to 
whom it was sent." [The letter is reproduced.] 


1047. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to YOUTH'S COMPANION: A New Letter, 
p. 5. In a letter [transcribed] of November 5, 1895, Crane replied to an invitation to 
contribute to the magazine by noting that he was at work on a "small novel" but that 
he would appreciate a note on its "literary platform" should he write something that 
might be suitable for it. 


1048. Katz, Joseph. Joline’s MEDITATIONS, Crane, and Spelling, p. 5. Adrian 
Toline's Meditations of an Autograph Collector contains the first printing of a letter from 
Crane that was mistranscribed in the standard edition of his letters. Although Joline 
presents it in "a section devoted to misspellings of the Great," at least one of the 
misspellings in its appearance here is the result of Joline's mistranscription. 


1049. Katz, Joseph. MAGGIE: A GIRL OF THE STREETS (1893): A Census 
(Part 1), pp. 7-9. [The beginning of a continuing census of the 1893 Maggie. Nineteen 
copies are located and described, with inscriptions and аесошраруш notes transcribed.] 


1050. Katz, Joseph. Stephen Crane to the CHAP-BOOK: Two New Letters, pp. 9-10. 
Two letters from him are evidence that Crane was submitting material to the Chap-Book . 
earlier than had been suspected, perhaps in 1894. [Letters transcribed.] 


1051. Katz, Joseph. Quarterly Checklist, pp. 10-12. [A continuing checklist of writings 
by and about Crane.] 
—Joseph Katz 


TENNESSEE HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXV:1, Spring 1966. 


1052. Rowell, Adelaide. Emma Bell Miles, Artist, Author, and Poet of the 'Tennessee 
Mountains, pp. 77-89. Miles (1880-1919) loved the mountains near Chattanooga, as the 
books which she wrote and illustrated show. She was the author of The Spirit of the 
Mountains, and Our Southern Birds; and a posthumous collection of her poems appeared 
as Strains from a Dulcimer. She also kept a journal which chronicles her life of pain, 
depression, and joy. . 

Anna Lou Ashby 
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THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 93, Fall 1965. 


1053. Timpe, Eugen F. Thoreau in Germany, pp. 1-3. In Germany there have been 
two periods of scholarly activity concerning the writings of Thoreau. The first extended 
from about 1890 to 1910 and stressed biographical information with some discussion 
of “Thoreau’s ideas on nature, abolition, and government," but there was “scarcely any 
critical analysis." The high point in this period was Strunz's Kantian study of Thoreau 
(1910). The second period came "during the Americanization era following the second 
World War" and still continues. "Comparative and even religious approaches became 
more common," and reprints of Walden and other works appeared, especially between 
1945 and 1951. 

—William K. Bottorff 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, XV, 1967. 


1054. Ussery, Huling E. How Old is Chaucer's Clerk? pp. 1-18. Evidence derived 
from the General Prologue, The Clerk's Tale, the fictional chronology of The Canter- 
bury Tales, and Chaucer's hierarchical arrangement of the pilgrims suggests that the 
Clerk is “а middle-aged scholar and professional logician,” probably between the ages 
of 30 and 50. This conception of the clerk runs counter to older interpretations in which 
he is thought to be a young student. 


1055. Boyette, Purvis E. Something More about the Erotic Motive in PARADISE 
LOST, pp. 19-30. Erotic love in this work is based on Milton’s concept of the male- 
female principle which orders creation: it is a desire to attain full humanity and thus 
rise above time and place by transcending the physical limitations of the body. 


1056. Assad, Thomas J. Tennyson’s Use of the Tripartite View of Man in Three Songs 
from THE PRINCESS, pp. 31-58. Three poems in The Princess—The splendour falls 
on castle walls, Ask me no more, and Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white— 
reflect Tennyson’s use of a threefold concept of love and life as seen in the body, the 
intellect, and the spirit of man. This notion of man’s threefold nature can be found as 
early as Plato’s Phaedrus. 


1057. Edmonds, Dale. The Short Fiction of Malcolm Lowry, pp. 59-80. Uncollected 
short works, a posthumously published novella, and Hear Us O Lord make up the three 
categories of Lowry’s short fiction. The uncollected short works have little except 
historical value; the novella, Lunar Caustic, is of mixed mérit; but Hear Us O Lord 
contains Lowry’s best short fiction. 


1058. Rocks, James E. Camus Reads Defoe: A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEAR 
as a Source of THE PLAGUE, pp. 81-87. Camus was apparently vividly impressed by 
his reading of Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year; many of Defoe’s themes and incidents 
are apparent in The Plague, though not without reworking to fit Camus’s philosophy. 


1059. Harbert, Earl N. John Adams’ Private Voice: The DIARY and AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY, pp. 89-105. In his private writings, such as his Diary and the Autobiography, 
Adams was primarily concerned with himself, a subject which his personal reticence and 
distrust of vanity forbade him to treat in his public writing. He influenced later genera- 
tions of the Adams family, particularly Charles Francis Adams and Henry Adams. 


1060. Harrison, Stanley R. Through a Nineteenth-Century Looking Glass: The Letters 
of Edgar Fawcett, pp. 107-157. Fawcett (1847-1904) was a prolific American novelist, 
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poet, dramatist, essayist, and reviewer, especially after 1870. Although he was not a 
greatly talented writer, his work is representative of the age in which he wrote. His 
letters to Hayne, Garland, Taylor, and Wilde (among others) reveal his judgments of the 
character and work of such writers as Baudelaire, Bryant, Howells, James, Lanier, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, Rossetti, Swinburne, Tennyson, Whitman, and Whittier. 
—Robert Steensma 


UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON REVIEW, XXII:1 & 2, April & October, 1964. 


1061. Halpé, Ashley. The Play and Its Poetry—Reflections on Some Modern Shake- 
speare Criticism, pp. 1-20. Modern Shakespearean criticism has concentrated too much 
on the poetry of the plays to the exclusion of those other elements vividly present in the 
actual production of the plays in the theater. Traversi, Knights, Knight, and others have 
given only perfunctory attention to such elements as situation, action, character, and 
theatrica] technique. Criticism of drama should aim at developing an adequate response 
to the play in the theater. 

—Robert J. Ward 


UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR REVIEW, 1:2, Spring 1967. ІН. С. Wells Centennial 
Issue] 


1062. Crowley, C. P. Failure of Nerve: H. G. Wells, pp. 1-8. The “future-oriented” 
titles of many of Wells's early novels reflect his then Utopian view of society. However, 
in works like The Croquet Player Wells’s later frustration and pessimism are evident. 
Towards the end of his life Wells “lost faith in progress, and saw man as a devil rather 
than a god.” 


1063. McNamara, Eugene. H. G. Wells as Novelist, pp. 21-29. An application of 
Wells’s statements about art to his novel Tono-Bungay reveals that the work has a 
certain “unity of its own” which most of the critics have not discovered. 


1064. LeMire, Eugene D. H. G. Wells and the World of Science Fiction, pp. 59-66. 
Each of Wells’s three artistic motives—"to entertain simply, to.teach ironically, to 
describe objectively’—is apparent in all his early science fiction novels, and particularly 
in The Island of Dr. Morean. 

—John J. Seydow 


VICTORIAN POETRY, V:3, Autumn 1967. 


1065. Honan, Park. The Texts of Fifteen Fugitives by Robert қазды pp. 157-169. 
[Fifteen versicles, including a fragment of a poem, by Robert Browning are here collected 
and edited for the first time. Some have imperfect texts, as Browning recited them and 
others copied them. 'The reader is invited to write of any other fugitives he knows, 
but to remember that on occasion Browning signed lines he did not compose, especially 
texts in a tiny hand to test his eyesight. Such microscopic texts are suspect as original 
poems, whether signed or not. A list of catalogue entries of lost Browning holographs 
is given to aid the reader in his search.] 


1066. Schaefer, William D. Henley and THE HOUND OF HEAVEN, pp. 171-181. 
Henley probably received a copy of Thompson's The Hound of Heaven (1890) from 
Mevnell at the time when he could not complete the poems that became London 
Voluntarles (1890-1892). This work shows not only. incidental parallels of structure but 
close echoes in imagery and meter, and, more basically, a seeming reply to Thompson's 
ideas. Thompson believed God's love made possible all human love, but Henley believed 
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in a pantheism of sex and joy. This reply motif may have helped Henley finish his 
work. The striking dependence on Thompson’s poem requires that Henley be 
reconsidered. 


1067. Tobias, R. C. The Years Work.in Victorian Poetry: 1966, pp. 183-215. 
[Books and articles concerning Victorian poetry and poets are listed and evaluated.] 


1068. Fleissner, R. F. Browning's Last Lost Duchess: A Purview, pp. 217-219. The 
text of My Last Duchess justifies none of the forced interpretations that the Duke caused 
his wife's death. Upon his commands, she was no longer in his presence, and some time 
later she died. These two events have no necessary causal link with each other nor with 
the commands. The Duke disliked his wife's complaisance, and lost her. 


1069. McNally, James. Suiting Sight ‘and Sound to Sense in MEETING AT NIGHT 
and PARTING AT MORNING, pp. 219-224. Close analysis of poetic effects in these 
two poems brings out the psychological realism of lovers meeting with metric, prosodic, 
and imagistic correspondence to the man’s dominant impetuosity in the first poem and 
his more natural role in nature and society in the second poem. 


1070. Friedman, Alan Warren. BEENY CLIFF and UNDER THE WATERFALL: 
An Approach to Hardy’s Love Poetry, pp. 224-228; Hardy's love poetry usually pre- 
serves poignant, perfect, lost moments of love yoked with pain. Beeny Cliff is doubly 
ironic; the lover laments lost joy, but in self-pity. Under the Waterfall has no such 
limitations; the lover, a woman, as is often the case with Hardy, recalls a joyous moment 
to complete her continuing present joy in that older love, with no false sentiment. The 
second is a better poem, with none of the supposed Hardy grimness. 


1071. Litzinger, Boyd. Once More, THE WINDHOVER, pp. 228-230. Hopkins's 
poem has no Christ imagery, nor have “skate” and “Buckle” any esoteric meaning. The 
poem has a literal meaning. In part опе, ће bird is put into its most characteristic act. 
In part two the hovering motion of the bird is seen as ап act of resistance and struggle, 
which conflict accounts for the bird's beauty in action. Part three sees this beauty rising 
not from heroism but from doing one's duty, filling one's place, no matter how dull. 
It is а modern. poem, and the epigraph to Christ-is Hopkins’s way of assuming his cross, 
a common theme with him, i 
—Jobn Lindberg 


VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, LXXIV:4, October 1966. 
1072. Lemay, J. A. Leo, ed. A Poem, Probably by Charles Hansford, pp. 445-447. 
On the Conquest of Cape Breton first appeared in the Virginia Gazette in Williamsburg 
on August 29, 1745, and later in the Boston Post Boy. It is signed, “By an honest Tar,” 
probably Hansford, since its rough couplets and topic of heroism and patriotism are 
similar to Hansford’s other poems. If it is his poem, it is the only one to achieve 
contemporary publicedon: DUM poem is рше - 

< — Carolyn. D. Scott 


VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY, XXVIII, 1962, 


1073. Woodroofe, Kenneth `$. Keats and the Principle of Beauty in ANH Things, 
pb. 34-47. In his letters Keats rejects truth derived from "consecutive reasoning" in 
favor of truth perceived by the imagination working in the world of experiéiice. This 
truth is not only that of particularity but also the truth of essence—the beauty of the 
underlying unity and order of reality. 
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—— —— — —, ХХҮШ:2, 1962-1963. 


1074. Sen Gupta, D. P. The Unconventional Sonnets of Keats, pp. 139-148. Keats's 
64 sonnets deserve more critical attention than they have received. In particular, his 
clever fusion of the Petrarchan and Shakespearean forms in a number of “unconven- 
tional" sonnets produces interesting technical innovations worthy of closer examination. 

—James R. Thompson 


VLAAMSE GIDS, 12:7, July 1967. 


1075. Van Werveke, Hans. Aldous Huxley en de Lage Landen, pp. 265-272. Huxley's 
first impression of the Netherlands was that the landscape was geometrically arranged. 
His connection with the Low Countries was that his wife, Maria, was a Belgian refugee 
in England during World War I; they were married in Belgium in 1919. Mrs. Huxley's 
family included the Belgian painter Georges Baltus and the German sculptor Adolf von 
Hildebrand. Beigium served as the background for Huxley's novelette Uncle Spence, 
which is laid in Sint-Truiden, and is referred to in Chapter II of Point Counter Point. 
Van Werveke met Huxley in Sint-Truiden in 1925. Huxley's Flemish mother-in-law 
died in 1966. (In Flemish) 


1076. De Graff, Daniél A. De Voorganger van de Reinaert: Madoc, pp. 332-334. 
The legends of Reinaert contain references to Madoc, legendary son of Owen Gwynned, 
& Welsh adventurer. The English poet Southey wrote an epic poem about Madoc, which 
influenced the English Romantics and also Southey's Dutch friend Willem Bilderdijk. 
There is a possibility of a connection between Reinaert and Madoc and a further con- 
nection between them and the Arthurian legends. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


WEST VIRGINIA BULLETIN: PHILOLOGICAL PAPERS, XVI, November 1967. 


1077. Bennett, William K. Sir Thomas Malory’s Gawain: The Noble Villain, pp. 17-29. 
Rather than making a structural flaw in presenting Gawain as a life-long villain who 
reforms at his death, Malory unites rival traditions in the Morte d’Arthur. The prince 
of courtesy in Celtic lore, in French lore Gawain suffers a steady deterioration as 
Lancelot and Galahad usurp his popularity. Malory combines the two views to make 
him a humane but flawed protagonist of a tragic view of society, unable to control him- 
self and thus unable to stem the tide of malign events. 


1078. Johnston, John L. The Early American Prologue and Epilogue, pp. 30-48. Pro- 
logues and epilogues of 18th-century plays illustrate taste and practice. As in the Latin 
comedies, prologues stand apart from the play with flippant criticism or appeals for 
favorable hearing. American prologues move from honor for British writers through 
patriotic separatism to satire on snobs and prudes. The American epilogue remains 
close to the ancient role of a vos plaudite. 


1079. Peterson, Virgil A. ROMOLA: A Victorian Quest For Values, pp. 49-62. 
Eliot unified this nove] with the theme of Romola’s moral growth. She moves from the 
pedantic humanism of her father to the sensual joy of Tito to the austere devotion of 
Savonarola. Disillusioned by each in turn, she endures a moral drifting like Maggie's in 
The Mill on the Floss and then finds her purpose in compassionate service to human 
need apart from formulas and masculine support. The Florentine history and the 
street scenes, as well as Romola’s costumes, form image-clusters to support this theme. 
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1080. Harman, Bill Jack, and Ronald G. Rollins. Mythical Dimensions In O'Casey's 
WITHIN THE GATES, pp. 72-78. This work uses mythical prototypes to interpret 
contemporary history. The scenes move through the four seasons and times of day as 
Jannice (Janus) embodies both virginal and fecund woman-figures to suggest the cycle 
of life. As a Christian pilgrim-figure, she plays the role of the knight who braves the 
Perilous Chapel (modern society) to revive the Fisher King, played by the Bishop, whom 
she awakens from sterile religiosity. O'Casey uses music and dance motifs from 
Elizabethan and Greek drama. 

—J]lohn Lindberg 


WORKS, І:1, Autumn 1967. 


1081. Moss, Howard. Introducing Lois Moyles, pp. 4-5. Moyles's poetry presents an 
authentic and refreshing view of the world. The originality of the work lies in its tone, 
imagery, and drama. 


1082. Howard, Richard. Introducing David Taylor, p. 13. Taylor achieves much of 
his effect by "diminishing large things and enlarging small ones." His fiction, as repre- 
sented by the story Jason, reduces the large abstractions of history and time and enlarges 
the small but vital human passions. 


1083. Smith, Michael. Introducing Tom Sankey, p. 48. Sankey's The Golden Screw 
explores "the loss and reassertion of innocence." Using the metaphor of the shift from 
folk music to popular music, Sankey suggests that success means “compromise, corrup- 
tion, depersonalization, alienation.” Finally, the play affirms the need for personal 
integrity. 


1084, Kramer, Maurice. The Secular Mode of Jewlshness, pp. 99-102, 104-108, 110- 
116. The American Jewish novel has not been inclined to treat ritualistic Judaism or the 
tensions between “Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform versions of religious practice.” 
In such writers as Wouk, Roth, and Bellow, who might be expected to focus on the 
Jewish tradition, there is every indication that the traditional faith has become inac- 
cessible. In their works religious ritual has been displaced by secular ritual. What the 
Jewish novel seems to be saying today is this: "to let ourselves be still a little hopeful, 
to let ourselves be human.” 

—]. H. Natterstad 


ERRATA 
1085. AES, X:10, 3464: The author of this article is Richard Allan Davison. Our 
apologies to Mr. Davison for printing Davis. 


1086. AES, X:10, 3531: We hope Joseph T. Shipley will accept our apologies for 
spelling his name incorrectly. 
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. - Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
. Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles: 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
Janguage. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 
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Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XVII:10, Summer 1967. 


1087. Kellogg, Charles E. А Joycean Holiday, рр. 11, 13, 16. [Mr. Kellogg and his 
wife spent several months in 1966 visiting places in Ireland and on the continent 
associated with Joyce, meeting Joyceans and collecting books as they traveled.] 


1088. Dykes, Jeff C. Tentative Bibliographic Check Lists of Western Dlustrators: Texas 
Шавіта(огв XXXIX, Jerry Bywaters (1906-), pp. 17-18. [A bibliography of Hooks written 
and illustrated by Bywaters, and several about him.] : 


; ХҰШ:1, September 1967. ы 


1089. Saunders, Barry. Ап Unsolved Hemingway Enigma, рр. 8-9. Did Hemingway 
use "a moveable feast” in a conversation with Hotchner, as Hotchner alleges, or in a 
letter, as Mary Hemingway says? Did Hemingway hear the phrase from Zelda Fitz- 
gerald or read it in, Camus's The Stranger or Howells's A Modern Instance? Informa- 
tion currently available cannot answer these questions satisfactorily. 


1090. White, William. Peter Pauper SHROPSHIRE LADS, p. 10. The current Peter 
Pauper Press edition of Housman's A Shropshire Lad contains 87 misprints; many are 
minor, some are quite misleading. 


; ХУШ:2, October 1967. 


1091. Moss, Sidney P. Poe, Hiram Fuller, and the Duyckinck Circle, pp. 8-18. Fuller, 
editor of the New York Evening Mirror, on many occasions maligned the personal and 
literary integrity of Poe and his lawyer, Enoch Fancher, and lost no opportunity to 
malign works of Poe's erstwhile supporters, Duyckinck and his literary circle (Simms, 
Mathews, Jones). Partly through his own actions and partly through Fuller's campaign, 
Poe's critical career and credit for integrity were destroyed. 


1092. Myers. John Myers. A Check-List of Items Published by the Private Press of 
Edwin B. Hill, pp. 22-27. [A partly annotated list, in chronological order, of items 
privately published in Michigan, Arizona, and Texas by Hill (1866-1949), including 
many items by him and by noted British and American authors, especially Thoreau.] 


, ХУШ:3, November 1967. 


1093. Peterson, Clell T. The Writing of WAVERLEY, pp. 12-16. Scott began Wav- 
erley in 1805, shelved the fragment after a friend responded unenthusiastically, redis- 
covered it in 1813 and completed it. He claimed that three influences stimulated him 
to complete the novel: the favorable reception of The Lady of the Lake (1810); the 
example of Edgeworth's Irish novels with their realistic, "sympathetic scenes of Irish 
Life"; and the failure of Strutt's "antiquarian romance," Queenhoo Hall (1808). 
Waverley’s first seven chapters (written in 1805) differ markedly from the rest of the 
novel, composed later. “The world of dry, general descriptions" seen by a quixotically 
deluded young man is changed to a vividly-realized Scotland described racily and 
objectively by the same narrator, now of normal, somewhat cautious mentality. 


1094. West, Herbert Faulkner. A Little More Light on Joseph Conrad, pp. 27-28. In 
his capacity of reader for the publisher T. Fisher Unwin, Chesson (1870-1952) read the 
Ms of Conrad's Almayer's Folly and encouraged him to publish it. Ms letters indicate 
that Chesson corrected Conrad's English and that without Chesson's encouragement 
Conrad might have returned to the sea instead of continuing to write. Chesson died a 
paranoid recluse. 
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"1095. Thompson, L.S. European Books, p. 28. [Brief reviews of European reference 
works, including Eugenio Garin's Geschichte und Dokumente der abendlündischen 
Püdagogik (Rowholt, 1966) which contains commentary on and writings of Montaigne, 
Milton, Locke, and others.] 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


ANGLIA, LXXXIV:3/4, 1966. 


1096. Bately, Janet M. The Old English Orosius: The Question of Dictation, pp. 255- 
304. Numerous alterations to proper names in the Old English version of Orosius give 
evidence that the text as we have it is the result of dictation. The dictator was not of 
Romance culture, as has been suggested previously, but rather he was more probably 
a Welshman of Latin education, and the scribe had an Anglo-Saxon background. 
Alterations which cannot be accounted for in terms of Old Welsh phonology and scribal 
practice can virtually all be attributed to common scribal errors or Old English spelling 
tradition. 


1097. Spearing A. C. PATIENCE and the GAWAIN-Poet, pp. 305-329. The 
similarity of the attitude or vision of life expressed in Patience, Pearl, Purity, and Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight points to the same author for the four poems. The stories 
of the first two poems and of parts of Purity deal with the same subject: a confronta- 
tion between a human being and some more-than-human power. The conception of this 
subject is essentially the same in all four poems. Man's heroic aspirations are tested 
and shown to be imperfect. Man's valiant struggle against a power beyond the natural 
is hopeless. Final forgiveness is the ultimate devastation of his attempted heroism. 


1098. Weimann, Robert. “Platea” und “locus” im Misterienspiel: Zu einem Grund- 
prinzip vorshakespearescher Dramaturgie, pp. 330-352. In the Mystery Plays, the 
locus is for imaginary and fictitious action whereas the platea, situated below among the 
spectators, is for real and contemporary events. The scaffold and the place are integrally 
related as the whole stage. The interplay between the two increases dramatic tension and 
explains anachronisms, the mixture of the comic and the serious, and the alternation 
between monologue and dialogue. Although the main playing area of the Shakespearean 
stage does not derive from the platea, it takes over and enlarges some of its functions. 
(In German) 


1099, Grabes, Herbert. Die rhetorische Struktur von Popes ESSAY ON MAN, pp. 353- 
387. In Pope's view, man has the possibility of redemption within himself. Thus, Pope 
uses all the devices of the rhetorica] persuasio to bring man to a realization of his 
potential. Seen in this light, the.four parts of the poem have formal unity, and even 
the artificial language becomes a subtle part of the persuasion. (In German) 


1100. Garber, Fredrick. Wordsworth's Comedy of Redemption, pp. 388-397. Petex Bell 
is essentially a comedy about serious matters. Peter, a variation on the Aristotelian 
comic hero, is lower than the normal. Wordsworth brings him up to the norm. Words- 
worth attempts an unusual balance of modes, which, although not entirely successful, 
makes the poem better—more complicated, subtle, and comic—than is generally recog- 
nized. 


1101. Hendrick, George. Jesus and the Osiris-Isis Myth: Lawrence’s THE MAN WHO 
DIED and Willlams’s THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA, pp. 398-406. Williams has 
been an enthusiastic reader of Lawrence, whose novel, with its use of the Jesus and 
Osiris-Isis myths, influenced Williams’s play. Williams transformed themes, characters, 
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and incidents from the novel without obscuring their Laurentian quality. Williams's 
treatment of the material is rather uneven and uncertain compared ‘with Lawrence's. 
, LXXX V:1, 1967. | 

1102. Bately, Janet M. Ray, Worlidge, and Kersey's Revision of THE NEW WORLD 
OF ENGLISH WORDS, pp. 1-14. Out of a total of 454 entries in Worlidge's Dictlon- 
arium, Kersey, in his revision of The New World of English Words, seems to have 
taken over fewer than three fourths. Kersey frequently altered these words in order to 
make them conform to his usage elsewhere. Although he borrowed liberally from earlier 
dictionaries, he did not make use of Кау s Collection of English Words Not Generally 
Used. 


1103. Doebler, Bettie Anne. Donne's Debt to the Great Tradition; Old and New in His 
Treatment of Death, pp. 15-33. Donne's sermon preached on April 26, 1625, after the 
death of King James moves the congregation to a reconciliation with God through a 
meditation on death. Although Donne's material in the sermon is basically conventional, 
he succeeds in recreating it in a fresh and meaningful way. His gift for image, symbol, 
and structural ordering gives the sermon a poetic and meditative quality. A lover of life 
can find joy in death as he considers the Passion of Christ, which brings ultimate rest. 
Christ is the center of an essentially timeless world. 


1104. Broich, Ulrich. Libertin und Heroischer Held: Das Drama der englischen 
Restaurationszeit und seine Leitbilder, pp. 34-57. In Restoration drama, the libertine 
of comedy and the hero of heroic tragedy are complementary rather than disparate types. 
The former uses wit and cunning to fight adversaries and maintain his credit; the Jatter 
uses his conception of honor and virtue to save an empire and win his love. The 
terminology of Restoration comedy also parallels that of tragedy. In the 17th-century 
conception of the tragic and comic genres, the libertine and the heroic hero are both 
ideal hero-types in the aristocratic tradition. (In German) 


1105. Weiss, Wolfgang. James Joyce und Joachim von Fiore, pp. 58-63. Joyce men- 
tions the Abbott (c. 1130-1202) several times and uses an altered quotation from the 
pseudo-Joachim Vaticinia in the Proteus epsiode of Ulysses. Joyce became interested in 
Joachim when he read Yeats's The Tables of the Law, which contains a story outlining 
Joachim's third era in the history of man, that of the Holy Ghost. In this era the 
priesthood is rejected for the elite. Stephen Dedalus turns from the idea of becoming 
a priest towards the higher vocation of the artist. (In German) 


, LXXXV:2, 1967. 


1106. Rigg, A. G. THE STORES OF THE CITIES, pp. 127-137. 'The poem describes 
the "properties" of seven important English cities in a mixture of dog-Latin and English. 
It is found in a 15th-century commonplace book from Glastonbury (Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Ms 0.9.38, f. 16%). [Ihe edition contains the text, the translation, bibliog- 
raphy, and notes.] 


1107. Bauer, Gero. Historisches Präsens und Vergegenwirtigung des epischen Gesche- 
hens. Ein erzühltechnischer Kunstgriff Chaucers, pp. 138-160. In Chaucer's narrative 
art there are three temporal levels: the present time of the poet, the present time of the 
narrating pilgrim, and the past time of narrated events. The historical presents are 
accounted for by the narrator's involvement in past events and also by direct address to a 
member of the company when the past situation is fitting to him. A distinction between 
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the fluctuating present and the historical present for vivifying past events enhances 
Chaucer's tense usage as a stylistic device. (In German) 


1108. Schónert, Jórg. Draytons Sonett-Revisionen. Zum Problem des “Ubergangs- 
dichters,” pp. 161-183. In 1599 and 1619 Drayton revised his sonnet collection Ideas 
Mirrour of 1594. Innovations deletions, and variations indicate that the sonnet served 
Drayton as a field of experiment in form, content, and manner of expression. The 
movement was away from obscurity, conceits, and rhetorical devices towards clarity, 
stylistic dexterity, and colloquial expression. Abandonment of mythological compar- 
isons, the use of the couplet for satire, the dialogue form, and the "plain style" point 
the way towards Donne and the Metaphysical prete and basically change the form of 
the Elizabethan sonnet. (In German) 

—Jean Lee Johnson 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XXVI:4, Winter 1966-1967. 


1109. apRoberts, Robert P. ARABY and the Palimpsest of Criticism or, Through a 
Glass Eye Darkly, pp. 469-489. Stone (Antioch Rev., XXV:3, Fall 1965, pp. 375-410 
[AES, X:5, May 1967, 1585]) erroneously assumes that Araby is not a self-contained 
story, but has ideas and themes that are related to much of Joyce's other writing. Stone 
is guilty of two intellectual shortcomings: false association and the creation of non- 
existent facts. His major false associations include his conclusions about The Devout 
Communicant, а book mentioned in Araby, and his assumptions about the florin which 
the uncle gives the young boy for the bazaar. Stone creates a nonexistent fact to 
establish a false association when he states that the boy's allowing the coins to fall into 
his pocket is "reminiscent of how Judas let the silver of betrayal fall upon the ground 
after his contrition." Stone's assertions, in short, are based on personal speculation and 
are not supported by facts. 


1110. Clair, William F. That Rare, Random Descent: the Poetry and Pathos of Sylvia 
Plath, pp. 552-560. The effect of the intensity of Plath's poetry is to make the reader 
“hear, feel, and experience her own ordeal.” Her treatment of the basic issues of life, 
especially as seen in Ariel a posthumous volume, suggests that she- satisfies Spender's 
theory of the modern hero as one “who feels compelled to take on the burdens of the 
world's consciousness." 


, ХХУП:1, Spring 1967. 


1111. Oliphant, Robert. The New, New Grammar, pp. 103-117. Generative grammar, 
the "new, new grammar,” attempts to establish a framework for the description of the 
intuitive linguistic knowledge of the native speaker who is able to construct and recog- 
nize well-formed sentences. By utilizing the techniques of phrase structure analysis and 
grammatical transformation, it works to construct a "consistent, exhaustive, and simple 
procedure" to accommodate this intuitive linguistic knowledge. Eventually, the tech- 
niques of generative grammar may be employed to discover precisely the "constituents 
of ‘taste’ and ‘judgement’” as well as to describe the intuitive knowledge “implicit in 
our ability to perform imitations, write parodies, and compose poetry." 


1112. Nelson, Harland S. Steinbeck's Politics Then and Now, рр. 118-133. The 
political implications of Steinbeck’s novels from The Grapes of Wrath (1939) to The 
Winter of Our Discontent (1961) have remained essentially unchanged. His "politics" 
with respect to man in society, often labeled as Marxist, are largely embodied in ancient 
Greek attitudes as well as Emerson's concepts of self-reliance and the transcendental 
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oversoul, and Whitman's love of all men and his mass democracy. The difference in 
tone between the two novels is not the result of a change in the author's politics, but 
rather the effect of his “loss of confidence." 


— — ——, XX VII:3, Fall 1967. | 


1113. Schulberg, Budd. Black Phoenix: An Introduction, pp. 277-284. The creative 
writing being produced by the members of the Watts Writers Workshop provides an 
accurate and incisive description of the ghetto. These writers are engaged in the fight 
for "pride, dignity, Negritude" and "the search for, the affirmation of one's true 
humanity." [Selections of Workshop writings are included.] 


1114. Croyden, Margaret. Shakespeare—“Cruel and True," pp. 398-407. In “modern- 
izing" Shakespeare, Hall, director of the Royal Shakespeare Company, reflects the 
philosophical ideas of Kott and the artistic concepts of Brecht. The productions of I 
and I H. IV and Н. V are especially suggestive of Kott's contentions that Shakespeare's 
plays illustrate the theory that "history has no meaning and stands still, or constantly 
repeats its cruel cycle; that it is an elemental force like hail, storm, or hurricane, birth 
and death"; and that all historical events are prompted by the struggle for power. 
Aesthetically, the Henry plays illustrate the Brechtian emphasis on suggestion rather 
than on exact reality, particularly in reference to scenery, lights, and sounds. 
—Howard Seller 


ARCHIV FÜR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, CXIX/CCIV:2, July 1967. 


1115. Weimann, Robert. Die furchtbare Komik des Herodes. Dramaturgie und Figuren- 
aufbau des vorshakespeareschen Schurken, pp. 113-123. The villians Herod and Pilate 
survive in some of the villainous characters of Elizabethan tragedy. One reason for 
their popularity lies in the dramatic mixture of biblical tradition and reminiscences of 
the pagan Feast of Fools from which they originate. Another reason is their contem- 
porary relevance as caricatures of tyrants and the uncanny blend of terror and burlesque 
comedy which they exhibit on the stage. The last point reflects the very real interplay 
of theatrical fiction and cruel reality which the audience must have experienced. (In 
German) 


1116. Haas, Rudolf. Über die Gefahren der Aktualisierung Shakespeares. Jan Kotts 
SHAKESPEARE HEUTE, pp. 124-133. Kott's controversial book is important if only 
because it demonstrates the need of historical scholarship to clarify the literary and 
historical contexts in which Shakespeare wrote. After Kott the need is more urgent than 
ever. (In German) 


1117. Kytzler, Bernard. Classical Names in Shakespeares CORIOLANUS, pp. 133- 
137. (1) The origin of the name Cotus, hitherto insufficiently explained as that of 
Thracian princes (Dover Wilson), is in the Commentaries of Julius Caesar which Shake- 
speare might have read in Golding's translation (1565). (2) Adrian and Nicanor come 
from Plutarch, not from his life of Coriolanus but from other biographies. In all three 
cases similarities of context prompted the taking over of the names. (3) Shakespeare's 
unexplained and repeated mistake of calling his hero Martius Caius Coriolanus instead 
of Gaius Marcius Coriolanus involves a pun with Mars, god of war. 


, CXIX/CCIV:3, September 1967. 
1118. Hónnighausen, Lothar. Dowsons SERAPHITA-Gedichte, pp. 192-201. Dow- 
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son's Seraphita poems, a poem in six stanzas and a sonnet, have a common source in 
Balzac’s novel Séraphita. The sonnet, a revision of the loosely organized poem, is in 
many respects closer to the source. (In German) 


— —————, CXiX/CCIV:4, November 1967. 


1119. Whitbread, L. After Bede: The Influence and Dissemination of His Doomsday 
Verses, рр. 250-266. The poem Versus de die iudicil, though sometimes attributed to 
other authors, is certainly by Bede and was written between 716 and 732. It survives 
in three different versions [here described] and about 40 known Mss. [Appendix 1 lists 
the locations of Mss, Appendix 2 the possible borrowings.] 


1120. Robinson, Fred C. The OE GENESIS, LL. 1136-1137, рр. 267-268. On the 
evidence of ME poems “ѕіббап Adam stop/on grene praes" could mean “since Adam 
left Paradise." Further evidence, however, would be welcome. 


1121. Vickrey, John Е. An Emendation to ІДЕ|пев in GENESIS B Line 258, pp. 268- 
271. The Ms reading of léanes (reward) is highly suspect and should be changed 
to I[&]nes (loan). A similar emendation might be made in Beowulf, 1. 1809. 

—K. Р. S. Jochum 


ARYAN PATH, ХХХҮЛІ:6, June 1967. 


1122. Rao, G. Nageswara. T. S. Eliot’s use of the Upanishad, pp. 266-271. In The 
Waste Land Eliot used the message of Prajapati from the Brhadaranyka-Upanishad to 
convey the theme that self-understanding leads to a meaningful life and self-control. 
He keeps Prajapati's message intact, changing only what continuity demands, and using 
the original words of Prajapati—Datta, Dayadhvam, Damyata. 
—Тош Kakonis 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCXX:6, December 1967. 


1123. Turnbull Andrew. Thomas Wolfe Arrives, pp. 60-66. An account of Wolfe's 
first meeting with Max Perkins of Scribner's (1929) and of their collaboration in revising 
the text of Look Homeward Angel chronicles the novelist’s amazing rise to fame. 
"Legend exaggerates the extent of the editing," the result of which was greater unity. 

—William К. Bottorff 


BOOKS AT BROWN, XXI, 1966. 


1124. Stoddard, Roger E., and Hope P. Litchfield. W. D. Ames, First Dramatic Pub- 
lisher in the West, pp. 95-156. Ames's firm at Clyde, Ohio, published nearly 500 plays 
between 1870 and 1917. (“Тһе first bibliographical record of the issues of any Amer- 
ican publisher of plays in series."] 


1125. Stoddard, Roger E. The Harris Collection of American Poetry and Plays: 
Reports of Acquisitions for 1963-65, pp. 157-196. [A description of some of the 
4,864 volumes and pamphlets acquired by the Harris Collection at Brown University 
from July 1963- to June 1965.] 


1126. Loschky, Helen. The “Columbiad” Tradition: Joel Barlow and Others, pp. 197- 
210. Barlow's major poetic work, The Vision of Columbus, was completely revised ten 
years after its first publication and republished because he wanted to counteract his own 
earlier conservative politica] and religious views. Barlow took suggestions for the 
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revision, entitled The Columbiad, from the works of two other poets, Snowden and 
Moore, who were themselves heavily indebted to The Vision of Columbus. 
—Nelvin Vos 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, 1:4, September 1961. 


1127. Henderson, G. P. The Idea of Literature, pp. 217- 230. Considering that a book 
can be regarded from several points of view—artistic, moral, religious, and so on—it is 
necessary to recognize that these points of view are not "all on a level" To establish 
moral acceptability as a criterion of literary worth, for example, is nonsense. The 
emphasis of literary criticism must be on how something is done rather than on what 
is done. 


, П:1‚ January 1962. 


1128. Empson, William. Rhythm and Imagery in English Poetry, pp. 36-54. English 
poetry has a way, unrecognized by conventional metrics, of placing stress not on one 
syllable alone but spreading it over two or three. Recognition of this “jammed stress" 
clarifies, for example, the scansion of the first line of Paradise Lost, which seems to 
begin with four stresses that are really only two jammed stresses. The conventional 
approach to poetry through its images is unsatisfactory because it is "determinedly 
anti-intellectual” and does not represent the complex way in which the mind perceives 
poetry. 


, 1:2, April 1962. 


1129. Harding, D. W. Psychological Processes in the Reading of Fiction, pp. 133-147. 
A reader's response to a novel resembles an onlooker's response to actual events and 
depends on an empathic insight into other people. Equally important is the reader's 
evaluation of the people and their actions, an evaluation related to the reader's interests 
and sentiments. Finally, the reader must always understand that the novelisis’s people 
and events are fictional and represent only a convention of communication through 
which the author discusses and evaluates human experience. 


1130. Storch, R. F. Wordsworth at Burukuso, pp. 148-158. An analysis of Words- 
worth's Resolution and Independence in terms of the African (Ghanian) myth of Buruku 
makes clear the distinction between poetry and superstition. Poetry is possible only when 
language has drifted away from reality, while superstition is the result of a misguided 
attempt to keep language confined to reality. Poetry shapes an individual vision for the 
sake of the shaping rather than for the social purposes that underlie superstitious myth- 
making. 

—G. К. Wilson, Jr. 


BRITISH MUSEUM QUARTERLY, XXVIIL:1-2, Summer 1964. 


1131. Nixon, Howard M. The Second Lithographic Edition of Lear's BOOK OF 
NONSENSE, pp. 7-8. Three early copies of this work have the wrong text under two 
illustrations. It has been argued that these precede the 1846 "original" edition. An 
early copy which is lettered with the words “New Edition" has now been found. When 
compared with the 1846 edition and the three early copies, the latter are found to be, 
in fact, an early state of the "New Edition." 


1132. Lewis, A. J. From THE HOURS to MRS. DALLOWAY, рр. 15-17. The Ms 
of Mrs. Dalloway shows that Woolf's lyricism should not be praised at the expense of 
her technical competence. In reworking Mrs. Dalloway she broke free from a “nebulous, 
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esoteric style" to create, through painful effort, a "tougher element" exhibited in taut 
narrative structure. 


------- XXIX:1-2, Winter 1964-1965. 


1133. Lewis, Jenny. Mary Russell Mitford Letters, pp. 6-10. A newly acquired collec- 
tion of 60 letters offers valuable background to Mitford's formal writings. Her idyllic 
rural sketches, we now see, do not falsify her authentic views. Her literary tastes are 
those usual to her era but sometimes are tinged with a bias which reflects her personal 
knowledge of some of her more famous contemporaries. 


, XXIX:3-4, Summer 1965. 


1134. Roberts, Julian. The 1765 Editlon of GOODY TWO-SHOES, pp. 67-70. A copy 
of the first edition has been found and acquired. None other is known to exist. It is “the 
most important single acquisition of its kind the Museum has made." This edition has 
several minor differences from later editions and one major one—it contains the life 
of Tom Two-Shoes. Although the additions contribute to the formlessness of the book, 
readers were not alienated. The additions, indeed, heighten the moralistic tone of the 
book and enhance its didactic appeal. 


› XXX:1-2, Autumn 1965. 


1135. Lewis, Jenny. Edith Sitwell Letters, pp. 17-22. Two hundred letters written by 
Sitwell to Lehmann, editor, critic, and poet, have been acquired by the Museum. They 
reveal a warm, sensitive, generous, and loyal person and “а dedicated and extremely 
hard-working writer." Her life was centered on her own work but she was ready and 
unstinting in her praise of younger writers, notably Thomas. 

—John J. McAleer 


BUCKNELL REVIEW, XII:3, December 1964. 


1136. Greene, Richard Leighton. Wyatt's THEY FLE FROM ME and the Busily 
Seeking Critics, pp. 17-30. The context of Wyatt's lyric, They fle from me that some- 
tyme did me seke, will not sustain symbolic interpretations of its animal imagery. The 
poem is an elegantly erotic song of a lover in his changing fortunes with completely 
real women. 


1137. Samuel, Irene. The Proems of the COMMEDIA and PARADISE LOST: 
“Higher Argument Remains,” pp. 31-46. The proem of Paradise Lost deliberately 
rejects earlier commonplace heroic arguments and announces a new type of sacred 
epic. Dante provides the precedent for Milton's statement by determining certain 
matters outside the scope of his Commedia. Milton's treatment becomes tragic insofar 
as he insists on giving the center of the stage to man. 


1138. Adams, John F. LEDA AND THE SWAN: The Aesthetics of Rape, pp. 47-58. 
Yeats’s poem is a psychological exploration into the archetypal sexual experience which 
lies behind the Leda myth. The frustrating conflict between passion and satisfaction 
which comprises the experience stands as an archetype of all human myths. 


1139. De Voren Hoffman, Stanton. Conrad's Menagerie: Animal Imagery and Theme, 
pp. 59-71. Conrad employs a world of bestial imagery to define an undercurrent of 
man's desires and actions. The fallen man in Conrad is presented as an abstract and 
dehumanized caricature, a beast devoid of individual attributes. 
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» ХШ:1‚ March 1965, 


1140. Roy, Emil. WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? and the Tradition, 
pp. 27-36. In a tradition of great American plays, Albee’s marks no radical departure in 
theatrical conventions. It is a culminating composition, fusing naturalism, existentialism, 
and the Theater of the Absurd in a uniquely original way. 


1141. Smith, Raymond. Christabel and Geraldene: The Marriage of Life and Death, 
pp. 63-71. Coleridge’s fragment, Christabel, is an exploration of the relationship of love 
to life and death. Just as her mother had given life at her own expense, Christabel, in 
nourishing Geraldene, is expiating the sins of her father’s passionate rage which once 
turned love into hate. 


» ХШ:2, May 1965. 
1142. Pinkus, Philip. біп and Satire in Swift, pp. 11-25. Satire concentrates on the 
exposition of evil. But unlike the evil in tragedy, evil in satire is not destroyed but 
triumphs over everything else. Swift’s satire arises from a sense of sin and a painful 
awareness of the presence of human evil. It does not intend to cure these vices, but by 
presenting the image of man's depravity it protests the ways of God to man. 


1143. Greenberg, Alvin. The Real World of Blake's Manuscript Lyrics, pp. 26-46. The 
lyrics in the Rossetti and Pickering Mss relate to a public world and not to the private 
world of a mystic's vision. They lie midway between the realistically particularized 
poems of Songs of Innocence and Experience and the mythology of the prophetic books. 


1144. Gross, Barry Edward. THE EVE OF ST. AGNES and LAMIA: Paradise Won, 
Paradise Lost, pp. 47-57. The reader responds to Keats's poems much as he responds 
to Milton's Padadise Regained and Paradise Lost. In both pairs of poems the conditions 
of the real world are resisted. In Paradise Lost and Lamia these conditions are tran- 
scended; in Paradise Regained and The Eve of St. Agnes, however, they are not. 


——— ——, ХШ:3, December 1965, 


1145. Pizer, Donald. Nineteenth-Century American Naturalism: An Essay in Defini- 
tion, pp. 1-18. Norris’s McTeague, Dreiser's Sister Carrie, and Crane's The Red Badge 
of Courage illustrate the tensions in subject matter and theme which define the natural- 
istic novel, Characters drawn from the lower classes are given qualities usually associ- 
ated with the heroic; descriptions suggesting determinism are tempered by affirmations 
of the worth of the individual. 


1146. Mellard, J. M. Faulkner's “Golden Book"; THE REIVERS as Romantic 
Comedy, pp. 19-31. The characters, structure, and themes of Faulkner’s The Retvers 
follow the tradition of romantic comedy. 


1147. Chandler, Alice. The Quarrel of the Ancients and Moderns: Peacock and the 
Medieval Revival pp. 39-50. The medievalism of Peacock's novels portrays the 
harmony of medieval social structures as a much needed corrective іп 19th-century 
industria] England. ` 


1148. Stein, William Bysshe. Pope's AN ESSAY ON CRITICISM: The Play of Sophia, 
pp. 75-86. Pope's "True Wit" is Sophia, Heavenly Wisdom, who reigns eternally with 
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1149. Magaw, Malcolm. Yeats and Keats: The Poetics of Romanticism, pp. 87-96. 
That Yeats’s romanticism is peculiarly modern in its emphasis on symbol and in the 
subordination of nature to art can be seen in a comparative reading of Sailing to Byzan- 
tium and Keats's Nightingale and Grecian Urn. 


1150. Walsh, Chad. The Postwar Revolt in England Against “Modern Poetry,” pp. 97- 
105. Recent British poetry, for example, that of Wain and others in “The Movement,” 
shows a tendency away from the influence of Pound and Eliot. Influenced by logical 
positivism and an effort to return to native English roots, this poetry is marked by 
sobriety, clarity, urbanity, and careful technique. 


, XIV:1, March 1966. 


1151. Bennett, John Z. Unposted Letters: Joyce’s Leopold Bloom, pp. 1-13. In 
Ulysses Joyce portrays a dynamic relationship between Leopold and Molly Bloom. At 
the novel’s end Leopold has changed, not monumentally, but significantly. Molly’s 
future compliance with Leopold’s bold assertions, however, remains uncertain. 


1152. Fogle, Richard Harter. Johnson and Coleridge on Milton, pp. 26-32. Johnson 
and Coleridge both emphasized Milton’s tremendous egotism. But what was for John- 
son a failing was for Coleridge a positive, creative force. 


1153. Garber, Fredrick. Wordsworth and the Romantic Synecdoche, pp. 33-43. The 
romantic poem is basically an exercise in a kind of synecdoche, for the object por- 
trayed, while only a part of a total experience, is the most tangible part of the experi- 
ence and comes to stand for all that can be said about what happened. 


1154, Magee, William H. Romanticism on Trial in MANSFIELD PARK, pp. 44-59. 
The theme of Austen’s novel must be determined by a recognition of the author’s not 
altogether successful attempt to satirize the romantic, emotion-guided morality of the 
heroine, Fanny Price. 


1155. Kubal, David L. Trilling’s THE MIDDLE OF THE JOURNEY: An American 
Dialectic, pp. 60-73. Trilling’s novel shows a grasp of the major political and philo- 
sophical issues underlying American civilization and indicates how these evolve from the 
emotional and irrational sides of human nature, an idea which permeates much of 
Trilling’s critical writings. 


1156. Yeomans, W. E. Dylan Thomas: The Literal Vision, pp. 103-115. Before evok- 
ing their symbolic translations, Thomas’s poems must first be read as a literal vision, 
a view of a world which.resembles nature but whose laws are those of the imagination. 
In Thomas's overall vision the history of man is analogous to the history of the cosmos. 


ремне. XIV:2, May 1966. 
1157, Farrell, John P. Hamlet's Final Role: Symbolism in the Duel Scene, pp. 19-37. 


The meaning of Hamlet's death is made deliberately ambiguous as the duel scene 
reenacts the death of Hamlet's father. 


1158. Thorslev, Peter L. Freedom and Destiny: Romantic Contraries, pp. 38-45. Find- 
ing themselves in a mechanistic universe devoid of any real teleology, the Romantics 
created for their heroes alternate universes where one could have a sense of destiny, or 
freedom, or both. 
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1159. Rose, Edward J. Shelley Reconsidered Plain, pp. 46-65. Although he openly 
avowed neither position, Shelley, as a poet, was a Christian and a humanist. 


1160. Dick, Bernard F. The Novels of Iris Murdoch: A Formula for Enchantment, 
pp. 66-81. Murdoch is particularly interested in the themes of freedom and its opposite, 
"enchantment," the situation of the self-deluding character who surrenders personality 
and freedom to superior forces. 


1161. Deakin, Motley Е. The Real and Fictive Quest of Henry James, pp. 82-97. 
From his apprenticeship as a travel writer emerged James's fictive device of the quest, 
a device which became a vital structural pattern in the novels built upon it. 


1162. Bier, Jesse. Recent American Literature: The Great Debate, pp. 98-105. The 
debate among critics is concerned with whether its increasing dominance over British 
literature since World War II is evidence of the maturity or the decadence of American 
literature. 


» XIV:3, December 1966. 


1163. Tilton, John W. The Two “Modest Proposals: A Dual Approach to Swift's 
Irony, pp. 78-88. Criticism of Swift’s Modest Proposal is confused because critics 
do not seem to realize that they are evaluating it in terms of its original impact as an 
“anonymous utilitarian essay,” while at the same time considering it as a “well-known 
work of satirical art by Jonathan Swift.” Any proper critical evaluation must distin- 
guish between the two approaches. 


1164. Gross, Seymour L. Hawthorne Versus Melville, pp. 89-109. Although Melville 
felt a close affinity to the “blackness” he found in Hawthorne, the two writers are of 
essentially different casts of mind. Resemblances in the works of the two authors are 
more apparent than real. 


1165. Noland, Richard W. Psychoanalysis and Literature, pp. 110-123. However 
useful psychoanalysis might be in approaching certain critical problems, it commonly 
leads to a devaluation of the text itself. A utilitarian view of literature is implicit in the 
very nature of contemporary psychoanalysis. 


, XV:1, March 1967. 


1166. Whitlock, Baird W. From the Counter-Renaissance to the Baroque, pp. 46-60. 
The transition from Counter-Renaissance to Baroque marks a complete shift in outlook 
and form which affected architecture, painting, literature, political organizations, and 
even military formations. Baroque brought about a resolution of unresolved formal 
tensions in the segmental and static Counter-Renaissance style. Donne’and Herbert, 
among the poets, represent the shift that occurred in formal experimentation between 
the periods. Herbert's innovations add to the quest for unification; Donne's seldom do 
80. 


1167. Marder, Herbert. Beyond the Lighthouse: THE YEARS, pp. 61-70. Whereas 
To the Lighthouse stresses the inner life at the expense of outer reality, The Years 
achieves a perfect balance between solitude and society and joins the visionary mood 
of the earlier novel with a comprehensive epic of English social life. The Years sur- 
passes the purely retrospective, visionary symbolism which concludes To the Light- 
house by making Eleanor’s vision grow directly out of the most commonplace incidents. 
Woolf here achieves a harmony between solitude and society which is her ideal of.art. 
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, XV:2, May 1967. 


1168. O'Brien, James H. Yeats’ Dark Night of Self and THE TOWER, pp. 10-25. 
The poems of Yeats's The Tower should be read as a single poetic entity, an effort to 
enlarge the capacity of the creative self. Creation not only requires mastery of an 
artistic tradition but the mastery and development of the destructive forces of bitterness, 
despair, and violence enclosed within the self. ` 


1169. Adams, Hazard. Blake and the Muse, pp. 112-119. Blake's Milton and Jeru- 
salem are poems about their own composition. They are personal allegories of the 
creative process at work in the author. 

—Michael M. Dorcy 


CANADIAN FORUM, XXX VII:446, March 1958. 
1170. Clark, A. F. B. Jean-Paul Sartre: Philosopher and Novelist, pp. 269-271. 


Sartre has come under the influence of American novelists, particularly with respect to 
the treatment of time by Dos Passos and Faulkner. 


» XXXVIII:453, October 1958. 
1171. Drew, Fraser. Poetry and Pugilism: John Masefield's Fights, pp. 155-156. 
Despite the discordancy of poetry and fighting, Masefield was always deeply interested 
in boxing. -His poem The Everlasting Mercy contains “one of the best fight scenes in 
all literature." He gave his highest praise to the sport, however, in his introduction to 
Reynolds's “classic of pugilism The Fancy." : 


XXXIX:465, October 1959, 
1172. Fitzgerald, Maurice. Half an Evening with Brendan, pp. 147-148. [This is a 


biographical account of a riotous evening spent visiting a Dublin pub with Brendan 
Behan.] 


; ХХХІХ:469, February 1960. 
1173. Maclure, Millar. Snopes—A Faulkner Myth, pp. 245-250. Despite various inter- 
pretations of the Snopes trilogy, the central symbol seems to be the Jefferson jail, which 
consistently pervades Faulkners ethic of doom and defiance and stands surrogate for 
his conception of history as judgment and freedom as gesture. 


, XL:474, July 1960. | | 
1174. Columbo, John Robert. Canada’s Banned Poet, рр. 80-82. Although Wallace 
has published four popularly received volumes of poetry, for various reasons, including 
his suspected Communist leanings, his books have never been reviewed and none of his 
poetry has ever appeared in the standard Canadian anthologies: 


; XLI:494, March 1962. 


1175. West, Paul. Canadian Fiction and Its Critics (rev.-art., А. J. Smith, Masks of 
Fiction), pp. 265-266. Smith's book is an evaluation of the precarious and vulnerable 
sensibility and consciousness of Canadian novelists who, when a reviewer attacks their 
york, “must bleat about an effort to ‘destroy. " 

- : Р —Robert James DeMott 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 33, Summer 1967. 
1176. New, W. H. Politics and Bedfellows (rev.-art.), pp. 75-78. Several recent Ca- 
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nadian novels focus with varying success on “political” entanglement. Deane's A Time 
for Treason, a cross between Fleming and Father Knows Best, never involves the 
reader in the characters or situations. Sheldon's The Personnel Man capitalizes on the 
many possibilities for irony offered by the plot. Unfortunately the characters remain 
“unvivified and artificial.” Taylor’s Watcha Gonna Do Boy . . .Watcha Gonna Be? is a 
slight book but has a welcome liveliness of style. Scratch the Dreamer, by Stein, is 
"unquestionably the finest novel published" to date in 1967 in Canada. It "actually 
recreates and contends with the contemporary scene." 

` —John Patton 


CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW, XLVIII:1, 1962. 


1177. White, Helen C. The Contemplative Element in Robert Southwell, pp. 1-11. The 
contemplative element in Southwell’s poetry derives from his Jesuit training, which 
taught him the importance of mingling 1 man’s intellectual, imaginative, and emotional 
powers, 

| f —Sister Mary Martin 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, 1X:3, Summer 1965. 


1178. Stein, William Bysshe. Robinson Crusoe: The Trickster Tricked, pp. 271-288. 
Although never acclaimed for its true value, Robinson Crusoe has real significance in 
the history of modern thought—both as a protest against the past and as a view of the 
future. Based on the assumption that reading is a "vicarious consolation" for failures 
and frustrations, the novel was intended to fulfill the “unhallowed dreams and desires" 
of a large middle class. Defoe considered Robinson Crusoe an “honest cheat,” which 
under the guise of entertainment presented an insight into the role of the middle class 
in a new society. 


, 1X:4, Fall 1965. 


1179. Spivack, Charlotte K. The Journey to Hell: Satan, the Shadow, and the Self, 
pp. 420-437. The journey to hell as a central theme in mythology occurs not only in 
the Western epic tradition but also in Egyptian, Hindu, and Babylonian epics. If hell 
is the “valid image of the continual confrontation with evil throughout human history,” 
then it has an immediate relevancy to modern man. The journey to hell is a frequently- 
used device in modern literature, occurring in such works as Conrad’s Heart of Dark- 
ness, Hesse’s Steppenwolf, Golding’s Lord of the Flies, and Dostoevsky’s Notes from 
Underground and Crime and Punishment. 


1180. Wasserman, Earl R. THE NATURAL: Malamud’s World Ceres, pp. 438-460. 
This is the “necessary reference text” to Malamud’s subsequent fiction, being the broad 
formulation of his world of meaning. In it he developed the “structure of symbols and 
the design of thematic patterns and relationships on which he has drawn in The Assistant 
and A New Life.” 


1181. Altizer, Thomas J. J. William Blake and the Role of Myth in the Radical 
Christian Vision, pp. 461-482. Blake’s poetry reveals him as a “unique Christian vision- 
ary.” Although his work contains no real system, we find a “poetic or prophetic 
consistency arising from a series of dominant, if evasive, motifs.” Blake’s work reveals 
to us a “uniquely contemporary Christ . . . who becomes Antichrist before he is resur- 
rected as Jerusalem." 


1182. Hapgood, Robert. Shakespeare's Maimed Rites: The Early Tragedies, pp. 494- 
508. At the end of each of the tragedies, we hope for a transformation. If our hopes 
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were fully gratified, this transformation would approach the condition of a sacrificial 
„ritual: through the sacrifice of human life, the revelation of truth, and the advent of 
a savior, there would be purification, unification, and renewal. Shakespeare encourages 
such hopes, but he also reminds us of reality. In each tragedy he achieves a unique 
balance between satisfying our hopes and disappointing them. 


— — ——, X:1, Winter 1966. 


1183. Cruttwell, Patrick. Alexander Pope in the Augustan World, pp. 13-36. Pope's 
life was ruled by a constant attempt to maintain a balance between a "simultaneous 
attraction to, and repulsion from the life of feverish involvement," a "striving to ‘correct’ 
a tense and super-sensitive personality into one ‘more easy, more fluent, more natural.’ " 
His entire life was shaped by attempting to be what the Augustan ideal demanded, while 
still maintaining the uniqueness of his art. 


1184. Franklin, H. Bruce. Hawthorne and Science Fiction, pp. 112-130. Hawthorne 
persisted in seeing symbolic wonders wherever he looked, despite his constant striving 
to escape the fantastic and grasp the realistic. His fiction is not a "counterfeit of 
actuality or an impossible alternative to it; he presents both marvels and more or less 
plausible explanations of them." Although his science fiction seems to us fantastical, 
it was usually based on scientific or medical theories of his contemporaries or their 
predecessors. 


, XI:1, Winter 1967. 


1185. Holland, Norman N. The *Willing Suspension of Disbelief? Revisited, pp. 1-23. 
Don Quixote is an elaborate study in the suspension of disbelief, showing us both sides 
of the literary "as if": on the one hand, “Joss of identity, madness, the taking of 
improbabilities and unrealities for truth; on the other, a richer kind of self . . . some- 
thing more than madness." 


1186. Berger, Harry, Jr. Archaism, Vision, and Revision: Studies in Virgil, Plato, and 
Milton, pp. 24-52. The Republic, the Aeneid, and Paradise Lost each demonstrate that 
cultural history is recapitulated in the development of an individual work. Somewhat 
like the Aeneid, Paradise Lost moves from the "primarily spatial and atemporal pattern- 
ing of the first six books to the primarily tempora] pattern of the second six books," 
reproducing within a single work the general transition from Old Law to New, "from 
the extensive and external stresses of early historical experience to the intensive and 
internal stresses of later historical experience." 


1187. Widmer, Kingsley. The Prophecies of Passion, pp. 82-101. A considerable part 
of contemporary literature is influenced by an "exalted mythic view" of sexual orgasm; 
such hyper-sexuality is "neither a report of actuality nor of evil but a ritual searching out 
of more intense orgasm and its tota] transforming promise." Explicitness and detail 
are not the tota] meaning of our erotic experience. The real prophecy of passion is "the 
affirmation of the whole impassioned sense of life." 


1188. Kolve, V. A. Religions Language in WAITING FOR GODOT, pp. 102-127. 
In this play Beckett works in a dramatic mode that began in the Middle Ages. He 
bases much of his invention on Christian material, using sacred words but not tradi- 
tional syntax. Waiting for Godot is a totally agnostic work; its ironies embrace not 
merely Christianity, but rather, all human experience. 
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1189. Rosenberg, Bruce A. Lord of the Fireflies, pp. 128-139. Fire is the structural 
skeleton as well as the most important symbol іп Lord of the Flies. The striking part 
about Golding's use of fire in this novel is that it is "truly an organic symbol; without 
the fire the book almost could not exist'in its present form." 


; Х1:2, Spring 1967. | 
1190. Burckhardt, Sigurd. How Not to Murder Caesar, pp. 141-156. In his tragedies, 
Shakespeare does not merely retell a story in dramatic form; rather, he commits an 
act—the action of his play—in “the full moral and social sense of the word ‘act,’” and 
in many of his plays he has a part for himself as “deviser of the plot." 


1191. Currie, R. Hector. The Energies of Tragedy: Cosmic and Psychic, pp. 220-236. 
High tragedy exists at two levels: at the psychic level, the psychic tragedy of stress, and 
at the cosmic level, the cosmic tragedy of transcendence. Because tragedies of Eastern 
transcendence are alien to the "dominant rationalistic philosophies" of the Western 
world, Sophocles's Oedipus at Colonnus and Strindberg's The Dream Play are among 
the few examples of Western realization of the cosmic state of transcendence. 


; ХЕЗ, Summer 1967. 


1192. Franklin, H. Bruce. The Island Worlds of Darwin and Melville, pp. 353-370. 
On the Galapagos Islands, both Darwin and Melville tried to find ways of "ordering 
human experience and existence in terms of man's relationships to the natural world." 
Darwin's view of the islands "existed in time and moved its times"; Melville's view is 
“ultimately a view of the reader’s own mind.” 


1193. Kaufmann, R. J. Bruising the Serpent: Milton as a Tragic Poet, pp. 371-386. 
Because Milton’s Samson Agonistes lacks the organic development necessary to tragedy, 
it is closer to the genre of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner than to the tragic. Milton 
had “too little tolerance for alternatives to his own convictions” to be a first-class 
dramatist. i 


1194. Bently, Joseph. Satire and the Rhetoric of Sadism, pp. 387-404. Since satire 
does not require moral motives, it can take the form of pure sadistic aggression. Satire 
reduces the victim by excluding mind, and the sadistic manipulation does the same: 
therefore satire is, in both action and method, sadistic. 

—Sandra Dicks 


COMMENTARY, XLIV:4, October 1967. 


1195. Toback, James. Norman Mailer Today, pp. 68-76. Repugnant though his style, 
imagery, and subject matter may be to the reader, Mailer reveals a Puritanical belief 
in the reality of God, Satan, Good, and Evil. The naive intensity of this belief suggests 
his value as a prophet of modern times. 


» XLIV:5, November 1967. 


1196. Thompson, John. Rise and Slay! (rev.-art., William Styron, The Confessions of 
Nat Turner), pp. 81-85. Styron's book is a "superb novel" that captures and dramatizes 
the America of the 1830s. From its vivid portrayal of American life comes a greater 
understanding of the human spirit under oppression, in whatever era it may be found. 


1197. Alter, Robert. When He is Bad (rev.-art, Philip Roth, When She Was Good), 
pp. 86-87. Rather than creating a modern American Tragedy, Roth's novel presents 
a picture of a sick, tired, disorderly America. 
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1198. Solotaroff, Theodore. Death in Life (rev.-art., Susan Sontag, Death Kit), pp. 87- 
89. Although flawed, Death Kit is an advance over Sontag’s earlier work, and is 
“resolutely faithful to its own vision of ‘life.’ " 

—Fred Erisman 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, IX:2, Summer 1967. 


1199. Burroway, Janet. The Irony of the Insufferable Ргір: MANSFIELD PARK, 
pp. 127-138. Critics commonly regard this novel as outside of Austen’s mainstream of 
irony. This is an error, for the novel “is as ‘simply’ and essentially ironic as the other 
books.” Its irony appears in the character of the heroine, Fanny Price, and her moral 
situation, and is developed by a rich matrix of ambiguities, puns, and relsting themes. 


1200. Dyson, A. E. BARNABY RUDGE: The Genesis of Violence, pp. 142-160. 
Written after a gestation of five years, this work was a popular failure. It is of great 
importance, though, as Dickens's first study of mob violence; it gains in importance 
when its treatment of the 1780 riots is recognized as relevant to the Chartist movement 
and anti-Catholic feeling prevalent in the 1840s. In this respect, it marks an advance 
in Dickens's artistry. 


1201. Fish, Stanley. Standing Only: Christian Heroism in PARADISE LOST, pp. 162- 
178. The norm that Milton wishes the reader to accept is not epic heroism (embodied 
most strikingly in Satan), but its antithesis, Christian heroism. This acceptance requires 
a rejection of ideals acquired from other epics; reading Paradise Lost is, therefore, 
“educative” and “disillusioning.” 


1202. Gibbons, Т. Н. DUBLINERS and the Critics, pp. 179-187. Criticism of this 
work is largely "speculative analogizing, based on Joyce's guessed intentions." The 
results are of dubious worth. 

—Fred Erisman 


CRITICISM, IV:2, Spring 1962. 


1203. Davis, Walter R. Melodic and Poetic Structure: The Examples of Campion 
and Dowland, pp. 89-107. Campion's texts are balanced and logical and his clashes 
and other drama are effected in his musical line. Dowland favored ‘ап older repetitive 
"copie" word structure which he supported musically, and thus the excitements of his 
piecés are in their endings. Both poet/musicians in their different ways produced wed- 
dings of words and music peculiar to the Elizabethan air. қ 


1204. Rickels, Milton. Existentialist Themes in Becketts UNNAMABLE, рр. 134-147. 
The "feeling of flow and formlessness in experience" is the compositional principle 
which Beckett followed in assembling The Unnamable, but that principle allows this 
production to be, itself, a vigorous pursuit of reality. Its form is its formlessness; its 
meaning is its meaninglessness. 


1205. Lebowitz, Naomi. THE SACRED FOUNT: An Author in Search of His 
Characters, pp. 148-159. The "joke" of this work was James's exploration of possi- 
bilities of relationship between characters in his novel as he wrote it. The characters 
cover their incomplete selves with "dogmatic stances" and do not know that James is 
watching. "No novelist ever trusted his characters to share the developing burdens 
and blessings of full consciousness so much as James." 
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, IV:3, Summer 1962. 


1206. Rackin, Phyllis. Poetry Without Paradox: Jonson’s Hymne” to Cynthia, pp. 186- 
196. The generality of terms in Hesperus’s song in Cynthia’s Revels—indeed, the 
generality of the context of this piece—allows Jonson “to achieve exactly the kind of 
precision he needs" in his praise of. Queen Elizabeth. The function of the decorum of 
this song, then, is ene ens that ‘is usually (and theoretically) the business of 
irony. ; 


1207. Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. Two Allegorical Treatments of Man: RASSELAS and 
LA PESTE, pp. 197-209. We finish reading Johnson’s Rasselas and Camus’s La Peste 
“with the sense of having surveyed mankind”: chapters in each work are complete 
units; they are steps toward completion of the whole design of each work; each work 
consists of a “surface narrative and the view of life which it images.” The complete 
effect.of these works and the vigor of their allegories are their own recommendations 
of their points of view. 


1208. Hollingsworth, Keith. A PASSAGE TO INDIA: The Echoes in the Marabar 
Caves, pp. 210-224. On the “open or upper level” of Forster’s narrative, the cave echoes 
signal instances when love, honesty, and intelligence are flouted; on “a subterranean 
level of allegory,” however—and especially in and beyond the second section of the 
story—the characters move as types and the echoes predict mechanization of human 
relations. А 


1209. Grennen, Joseph E. The Canon's Yeoman and the Cosmic Furnace: Language 
and Meaning in the CANON'S YEOMAN'S TALE, pp. 225-240. Chaucer's play upon 
two senses of “multiplie” exceeds punning—indeed, “multiplie” as “increase” is deeply 
ironical because Chaucer makes “multiplie” (as alchemical process) result in poverty and 
meanness, The alchemist offered the ironist a mystifying language; Chaucer the 
ironist transmuted the jargon. [Alchemical theory is examined; illustrative plates.] 


; 1V:4, Fall 1962. 


1210. Rieger, James Henry. “Au Pied йе la Lettre”: Stylistic Uncertainty in VATHEK, 
pp. 302-312. Ironic parts of Beckford’s romance are accountable if we view the actions 
and persons of the whole work “as projections of various features of Beckford’s person- 
ality.” Carathis, therefore, .“‘is a gross caricature of the dauntless mama of sentimental 
fiction,” but there is no humor in the close of the novel—Vathek’s descent into the 
underworld to find the end of his “overreaching” pursuit. 


1211. Faulkner, Peter. Yeats as Critic, pp. 328-339. The development of Yeats’s 
theories of poetry are best seen in his scattered critical essays; thus we have a glimpse 
in his Essays of Yeats .contending with the concept of Symbolism, for instance, but we 
may see in his reviews for The Bookman in the 1890’s that Yeats’s turnings around. the 
concept depended upon his ideas about whether or not art must be popular. 


1212, Bender, Todd K. The Sad Tale оғ Dowell: Ford Madox Ford’s THE GOOD 
SOLDIER, pp. 353-368. Dowell’s intelligence is the frame of Ford’s novel: Ford 
continually displays Dowell’s mind at work, and Dowell is most affected by Ashburn- 
ham’s suicide; “the mental distress of Dowell and the physical ruin of Ashburnham are 
simultaneously presented and compared.” [Maupassant's Olivier Bertin (in Fort comme 
la mort) is examined as a model for Dowell.] 

— William Т. Hagestad 
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CRITIQUE, CCXXXV, December 1966. 


1213. Fauchereau, Serge. William Carlos Williams: de Pimagisme à PATERSON (rev.- 
art, Collected Earlier Poems, Collected Later Poems, Pictures from Brueghel, Paterson 
(Books I-V), Kora in Hell, Poàmes), pp. 996-1011. Williams, one of the first imagist 
poets, was deeply attached to nature; he held strictly to only one of Pound's imagist 
principles: to deal only with the natural object. Starting from Imagism, he went to the 
extreme consequences of the direct treatment of the object, but he was also as much 
preoccupied with sounds and rhythms as with images. He was the first to advocate the 
variable foot: division into verses according to a new method which would be satisfying 
to an American, since he wanted an American, rather than a British, language for poetry. 
Paterson is the most original epic work in America since Leaves of Grass. (In French) 


; CCXXXVL January 1967. 

1214. Petillon, Pierre-Yves. Le Héros de roman américain a pris de l'age (rev.-art., Saul 
Bellow: Herzog), pp. 159-176. Herzog has his life behind him, not in the glorious 
future, as in most American fiction. Trying to reconstruct his life after two marital 
failures, he is on the edge of insanity, of which the most obvious symptom is the dis- 
solution of speech, the result of his loneliness in crowded New York. Bellow is pre- 
occupied with how one keeps his individuality without withdrawing. The innocence- 
reality theme here is anachronistic, since Herzog's time for innocence is past. Herzog’s 
father, the novel's principal figure, is innately a failure in this land of success, but he 
retains his dignity. The "T" of Herzog's father had dignity, but Herzog believes that his 
father's chronicle of his own misfortunes is ridiculous; the novel pivots on this change 
of view from “I” to “he.” (In French) 


; CCXXXVII, February 1967. 


1215. Janvier, Ludovic. Le Hen du retrait de la blancheur de Pécho (rev.-art., Samuel 
Beckett: From an Abandoned Work, Imagination morte imaginez, Assez, Bing, Tétes- 
mortes) pp. 215-238. The subject of From An Abandoned Work is three days of 
meditation on the loss of speech. The language contorts itself to express the impossi- 
bility of doing anything with words except to proffer them. In Assez there is an attempt 
to end the imprisonment of speech; the emphasis is on space, time, and number. 
Imagination morte imaginez is concerned with an experience which, detached from our 
space-time, we must take possession of through the imagination. There is the same 
exploration in Bing, but it is different in that there is a concentration on density. We 
must keep coming back to the misfortune of language: when will the talker no longer 
be able to talk? The idea of change and of new form in Beckett is best expressed by his 
formulas of forgetfulness of the exterior, new space, the white voice, and elementary 
language. (In French) 


1216. Pottier, Bernard. An-Dela du structuralisme en linguistique (rev.-art.), pp. 266- 
274. [Reviews briefly some of the contributions to Probléms du language.] (In French) 


, CCXLIII-CCXLIV, August-September 1967. 


1217. Ricardou, Jean. Le caractére singulier de cette eau (rev.-art, Edgar Poe: Les 
aventures d'Arthur Gordon Pym; Jorge Luis Borges: Discussion; Howard Philip Love- 
craft, Dans labime du temps), pp. 718-733. [Detailed discussion of the critical 
approaches of Bachelard's L'eau et les réves and Borge's Discussion toward Poe's The 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, particularly with regard to the passage in which the 
“Jane-Guy” arrives at the land of the aborigines.] (In French) 

—Maurice Legris 
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DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LX:1, December 1967. 


1218. Lewis, Peter Elvet. Gay's Burlesque Method in THE WHAT D'YE CALL IT, 
pp. 13-25. The Beggar's Opera is the culmination of Gay's experiments in dramatic 
burlesque. The best of his earlier efforts is The What.D’Ye Call It. This attacks the 
mixed forms which were being produced at the time. He forcibly combines tragedy, , 
comedy, farce, and pastoral and mocks the gratuitous use of ghost scenes by introducing 
five ghosts. Gay eschewed the rehearsal technique and pretended to seriousness; this pre- 
tence fooled some contemporary audiences as well as some modern critics. 

—Arnold B. Fox 


EAST-WEST REVIEW, 11:2, Winter 1965-1966. 


1219. Scanlon, Lawrence E. Unheroic Huck, pp. 99-114. Twain placed Huck Finn into 
events over which he could have no shaping power. Thus events do not initiate him into 
*the evil ways of society," but rather increase his separation from it. His idea of free- 
dom becomes the freedom to be passive, to float along in an extended womb metaphor. 
When rebirth does not occur, “the womb imagery becomes expressive of a death wish." 
Huck takes his place with Beckett’s non-heros and the dope addicts of Gebler’s The 
Connection. Twain makes a telling judgment on a society in which all men have gone 
mad, and the only sensible solution is literally to get out. 


1220. Bedford, Richard. Full of the Old Harry, pp. 115-123. Miller's unheralded 
play Just Wild About Harry, like The Colossus of Maroussi and The Smile at the Foot 
of the Ladder, does not fit into the usual category of autobiography/essay. Religious 
in theme, the play is a bizarre Coney Island world of allegory in which phonograph- 
record lyrics furnish ironic commentary on the plot. Jeanie, like Mona of Tropic of 
Capricorn, personifies confrontation with reality, the essence of which is love. In the 
final scene, apparently the realm of the dead, Harry fulfills Jeanie's faith and achieves 
full identity through a cosmic contemplation, which is symbolized for Miller by hetero- 
sexual love. 


1221. Hutton, Virgil. James Joyce’s THE DEAD, pp. 124-139. The meaning of this 
short story has remained irritatingly elusive. Criticisms by Eliot, Levin, and Tindall 
have been brief guesses. Among others, Daiches, Tate, and Ghiselin have given fuller 
accounts, but none has discovered that the essential theme is almost identical to that of 
James’s The Ambassadors. In The Dead, tragedy is unrelieved. Instead of finding 
acceptance or oneness, Gabriel capitulates completely to the forces he has struggled 
against, and the snow’s meaning expands to become a universalized symbol cf death. 


1222. Mukherjee, Sujit. Tagore’s Literary Work in America, pp. 140-147. America 
has looked upon Tagore as a “representative man” to the point that his authentic role 
as a creative artist has steadily diminished in the light of his importance as an inter- 
national symbol. Reparation might be begun by making a larger and representative 
portion of his work available, and by publishing comparisons of Tagore and major 
American writers. 


1223. Otake, Masaru V. The Haiku Touch in Wallace Stevens and Some Imagists, 
pp. 152-164. In Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird, Stevens wants to strip off 
the semblances of life to see the essence of life directly. In this spirit, he is one with the 
haiku masters of Japan. Stanza by stanza, the poem echoes existing Japanese haiku. 
At heart, of course, Stevens is very American; when he talks about "nothing," it becomes 
a kind of “being,” which is a Western concept. 

—Donald Eulert 
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ENCOUNTER, XXIX:3, September 1967. 


1224. Stern, James. Malcolm Lowry: A First Impression, pp. 58-68. [By coincidence, 
Stern and Lowry met in a Paris bar in the winter of 1933; recognizing each other as the 
author of a first work which they had found impressive, they spent a long night party- 
ing, talking, and walking the streets.] 


---------, XXIX:4, October 1967. 


1225. Housman, Laurence. A. E. Housman's DE AMICITIA, Annotated by John 
Carter, pp. 33-41. [Laurence Housman's article and other papers deposited in the 
British Museum in 1942 with the stipulation that they not be opened for 25 years show 
A. E. Housman’s unrequited love of Moses Jackson.] 


1226. Donoghue, Denis. Kenneth Burke's Dangling Novel (геу.-агі., Towards a Better 
Life), pp. 78-84. Not a novel, but an "anatomy" in Frye's sense, Towards a Better Life 
originates, and functions, in style; it continues in a turn toward, and culmination in, an 
affirmative criticism of life through comedy. 


, XXIX:6, December 1967. 


1227. Gay, Peter. The Spectator as Actor: Addison in Perspective, pp. 27-32. Though 
justly viewed as “the first Victorian," Addison, from a historical perspective, was also a 
revolutionary: in an age of secularization, he popularized moral orderliness and thus 
helped to lay the foundation for “the tradition of modern civility.” 

| —Lawrence В. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH RECORD, ХУШ:1, October 1967. 


1228. Blanch, Robert J. Captain. Ahab, The Outsider, pp. 10-14. Captain Ahab shares 
the traits that Colin Wilson ascribes to the "Outsider": endurance of loneliness, desire 
for spiritual freedom, aversion to organized religion, and faith in spirit to overcome 
matter. More, he is the “Romantic Outsider,” who believes he can search out truth. 
As the whiteness of the whale symbolizes Christian duty, Ahab's quest defies religion. 
The whale masks black blood under a white skin, and Ahab hopes to "destroy the 
massive symbol of matter." 


1229, Fein, Richard J. The Demon of Anne Sexton, pp. 16-21. Sexton's poems use form 
to discuss the chaos of life saving itself from time. Poems of pain and illness relate 
these themes to the will to come back. But the varied poetic forms as much create as 
capture their material. Her work ranges from grim humor, making us see the depths 
in trivia, to new topics -of near-fantasy, “choosing to live... when dying is the subject.” 


1230. Fitzgerald, John J. Imagery In Burke's Narrations, pp. 29-32. Burke used 
imagery to lighten his load of introducing Indian affairs to Parliament when prosecuting 
Hastings. He compared Hastings's effect to that of locusts and the Biblical plagues to 
suggest the vastness of the crime without the risk of attaching greatness to Hastings 
through images of lions. His animal imagery is savage in exposing hypocrisy. Archi- 
tecture serves him with imagery for the French constitution. 


1231. Kraus, W. Keith. The Convenience Of Fatalism: Thematic Unity In William 
Dean Howells’s A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES, рр. 33-36. In this novel the 
unifying theme holds all the social types in one vision: not economic determinism, but 
man's response to separate determinist compulsions to act. “Fate can be resisted, but it 
is easier to acquiesce." Basil March prefers the comfort of a quick decision to the effort 
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of a prolonged struggle. But even upon deliberate action, the consequences appear the 
same. This anomie of freedom links Howells more closely with modern than with his 
contemporary novelists. Nothing external changes us, particularly if the external event 
is cataclysmic. ` 

—John Lindberg 


ESQUIRE, LXVII:6, December 1967. 


1232. Nauman, Hilda. How Faulkner Went His Way and I went Mine, pp. 173-175. 
[When Nauman (then working for a literary agent in New York) dined with Faulkner 
years ago, he called himself “a dead man,” the war and killing, “the only thing I could 
do,” having been taken away. A tea to celebrate publication of Sanctuary was undistin- 
guished, and a reunion with his wartime buddies a flop, as he seemed to withdraw within 
himself. The next day she found him in bed, looking “really sick . . . vulnerable." She 
asked him to autograph her copy of Sanctuary; he asked her to "lie with" him. She 
declined, prepared to leave, апа asked again for an autograph. With a glance that 
showed he felt she had failed bim, he turned away. She left, taking Sanctuary with her. 
It remains unread.] 


—]ohn S. Phillipson 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XVIES3, July 1967. 


1233. Gransden, K. W. PARADISE LOST and the AENEID, pp. 281-303. In Paradise 
Lost Milton closely imitated the structure, language, and syntax of the Aeneid, and 
followed Virgil also in manipulating time so as to embrace a wider area of significance. 


1234. Donaldson, Ian. “Tables Turned”: THE PLAIN DEALER, pp. 304-321. What 
makes this a difficult as well as a brilliant play is its feeling of deliberate and controlled 
contradictoriness. Wycherley’s chief predilection is for pun, oxymoron, paradox, and 
the identification of opposites, which is demonstrated in the play's series of deceptive 
embraces. Its central structural device is rhetorical inversion—the turning of a speaker's 
accusation back upon himself. The legal scenes, first contrasting and then equating the 
civil ways of Westminster with the rough, revengeful ways of the sea, are significant. 
The Plain Dealer "treats in a complex, ironical, and basically sympathetic way the 
problem of the hazards which beset a satirist.” 


1235. Fowler, Roger [а] and Е. №. Bateson [b]. Argument П. Literature and Linguistics, 
pp. 322-347. [a] The issue of poetry versus science is best treated as a red herring. 
While there is no standardized linguistic analysis for dealing with literary texts, lin- 
guistics is an essential part of literary education and an invaluable tool for the critic. 
[b] Although pure description and pure evaluation are almost impossible to achieve, 
descriptive linguistics aims at objectivity, and literature is ineradicably subjective— 
the linguist analyzes and the critic synthesizes. For the appreciation of great literature 
the linguist’s grammatical analyses are irrelevant, whereas stylistic consideration is 
indispensable. d 


— — ——, XVII:4, October 1967. 


1236. French, A. L. Who Deposed Richard the Second? pp. 411-433. В. Ws funda- 
mental confusion undermines the view that the Histories demonstrate the divine pun- 
ishment for England's sin in deposing her lawful king. Shakespeare cannot be excused 
for allowing the play to suffer from vacillation between abdication and deposition, thus 
having to direct our sympathies towards Richard and away from Bolingbroke from 
Ш.іу onwards. А 
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1237. Fowler, Alistair, and Douglas Brooks. The Structure of Dryden's SONG FOR 
ST. CECILIA'S DAY, 1687, pp. 434-447. “When Dryden composed his Song in honour 
of God's creation of the world and of man, he organised it in such & way that it 
generated, through its form, the very harmonies it was celebrating." [This is an analysis 
of the poem from the viewpoint of number symbolism.] 


1238. Rayan, Krishna. Statement by Omission: the Case of THE PRELUDE, pp. 448- 
455. In this work, descriptions of the situations which set off his visionary experiences 
are followed by Wordsworth's philosophic musings. Between the context and the com- 
ment is hiatus, so that the moment itself is not presented. Wordsworth's vocabulary, 
generally vague and abstract, cannot suggest but only state. 


1239. Wills, Garry. Classicism in Keats's Chapman Sonnet, pp. 456-460. The oppres- 
sively classical, formal octave contrasts with the free, natural sestet, so that Keats's 
sonnet on Chapman's Homer enacts the rescue of Homer from a dead classicism. 


1240. Chapple, J. A. V. NORTH AND SOUTH: a Reassessment, pp. 461-472. The 
compression necessary for its publication in Household Words saved Gaskell from 
fatally expanding North and South, her finest work. If its main theme is the inner 
progress of Margaret Hale, culminating in the moment by the sea at Cromer, then most 
of its evident faults are merely peripheral Within a firmly-articulated structure "its 
great strengths lie in the scrupulous analyses, the full regard given to necessary distinc- 
tions, and the elaborate interweaving of social and personal themes." 

--А. G. Newell 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XVIII:3, July-September 1965. 


1241, Fréchet, René. Le Centenaire de Yeats, pp. 225-227. [Describes the seminar 
held at Ballylee Tower in June 1965 to mark the centennial of.Yeats's birth; also a 
general appreciation of Yeats's poetry.] (In French) 


1242. Draper, John W. “Hybris” i Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes, pp. 228-234. Of 
Shakespeare's tragic heroes, only Coriolanus possesses Sophoclean "hubris." 


1243. Denonain, J.-J. Les Problémes de lHonnéte Homme Vers 1635 RELIGIO 
MEDICI et le CONFERENCES de Bureau d'Adresse, pp. 235-257. Though Browne did 
not know or work with Renaudot, Religio Medicl is intellectually contemporaneous 
with the French intellectuals involved in Renaudot's Conferences and with other thinkers 
such as Descartes. [Traces parallels between Browne and continental concepts of the 
hierarchy of being, sorcery and white magic, creation, the soul and immortality.] 
Browne was not a naive and isolated mind, but "l'honnéte homme” of the 17th century— 
critical, skeptical, a vigorous and independent thinker. (In French) 


1244. Pollin, Burton R. Fanny Godwin's Suicide Re-Examined, pp. 258-268. Per- 
haps Fanny Godwin killed herself because she was hopelessly in love with Shelley and 
had lost him to her half-sister, Mary. On the day before her death, she may have tried 
to visit Sbelley and Mary and one or the other may have rebuffed her, thus causing her 
to commit suicide. [Four other motive theories are either rejected or questioned.] 


1245. Normand, J. Sous le Signe du Centaure: La “Bataille” de Stephen Crane, 
pp. 269-284. Crane was torn emotionally between his father, who died prematurely, 
and his mother, who raised: him. This conflict shows itself in his artistic fascination 
with violence and war. In Red Badge there is a dominant pattern of conflict between 
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masculine and feminine power emblems. The colonel on horseback (Chapter П) is a 
Centaur figure, the masculine monster of war. The flag captured by Fleming (Chapter 
XIX) represents feminine power. Fleming's personal struggle is to unite these two 
psychological principles, a struggle which does not end in a definite victory. (In French) 


1246. Versinger, Georgette. Charles Williams, pp. 285-295. Though known and 
admired in England and the United States, Williams has received scant attention in 
France. His "romantic theology" is an "affirmative voice" of God's presence in all 
creation. Love is universal, the common experience of man. [A general discussion of 
Williams's themes and attitudes with reference to his poems, plays, and novels] (In 
French) | 


————‚хУШ:4, October-December 1965. 


1247. Santraud, J. M. Un Poète de la Révolution Américaine: Philip Freneau, рр. 337- 
353. Of French Huguenot background, Freneau as a young poet was characterized by 
melancholy, fascination with nature, and solitude. But with the American Revolution 
he developed a nationalistic spirit which remained with him the rest of his life. 
[Surveys Freneau's life in relation to his work.] (In French) 


1248. Cottereau, Serge. Ressources et Ambiguités d'un Procédé Stylistique: La Pre- 
miére Personne de Pluriel dans les Derniers Romans de G. Meredith, pp. 354-366. An 
analysis of the use of we/us/our in Meredith’s late novels shows (1) that The Amazing 
Marriage and One of Our Conquerors make the most complex use of the first person 
plural pronouns; (2) that Lord Ormont and his Aminta contains more pronominal 
ambiguities than The Egoist or Diana; but (3) that Lord Ormont uses the first person 
plural to indicate "le nous du couple; le nous de l'intimite" rather than the "nous 
abstrait de la meditation individuelle." [Contains statistical] tables.] (In French) 


1249. Renvoisé, Jean-Paul. Billy Budd: Opéra de Benjamin Britten, pp. 367-382. In 
turning Melville’s novel into an opera, Britten has made Captain Vere's conscience 
the main concern. Britten develops an idea which appears in his other works: the 
conflict between an innocent individual and a corrupt world. (In French) 


1250. Kim, Suzanne. Les Oeuvres de Jeunesse de Malcolm Lowry, pp. 383-397. 
Lowry's first published writings appeared between 1925 and 1927 in the Leys Fort- 
nightly under the pseudonym of “Camel.” His first efforts are preoccupied with self 
and his life as a schoolboy. Later he begins to demonstrate his skill in charging words 
with symbolic value. (In French) 


1251. Kim, Suzanne. Par L'Eau et Le Feu: Deux Oeuvres de Malcolm Lowry, pp. 395- 
397. [A review of Ultramarine and Hear Us O Lord From Heaven Thy Dwelling Place.] 
Lowry's work reflects a tormented conflict between hope and despair. (In French) 


1252. Reese, Jack E. Marvell’s NYMPH in a New Light, pp. 398-401. In The Nymph 
Complaining for the Death of Her Fawn, the young girl's grief is to be taken neither 
literally nor allegorically. The slain fawn represents her loss of innocence, which 
perhaps is sexual as well as spiritual 


1253. Legouis, Pierre. Réponse à Jack E. Reese, pp. 402-403. [Rejects the argument 
of the previous item with a literal interpretation.] 
— Marcus Smith 
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GERMANISCH-ROMANISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, n.s. XVIE2, April 1967. 


1254. Lüthi, Max. Gründe der Faszinationskraft Shakespeares,. pp. 142-153. The 
answer to what it is that fascinates us in Shakespeare's work today is twofold. First, 
there is the universality of his work-——Shakespeare's prolific quality that has proved 
effective both then and now. Second, there are several motifs that especially appeal to 
our time, such as the irony of misjudging oneself and its results. There are many charac- 
ters in Shakespeare's dramas (Macbeth, Iago, Don John, Richard III, and Falstaff) who 
through their deeds and actions are responsible for their own fall. The fact that Shake- 
speare's work has been interpreted at all times and in so many ways clearly shows his 

power of fascination. (In German) : 


1255. Lengeler, Rainer. “Desunt Caetera": Swifts Tonnenmiirchen sls Fragment, 
pp. 181-193. Of the three tales of Swift that were published anonymously in 1704 in 
the same volume, only the last, A Discourse Concerning the Mechanical Operation of 
the Spirit, bears the subtitle "A Fragment" But the author also intended the two 
longer works.to be fragments. The Battle of the Books ends with the Jaconic remark, 
“Desunt caetera." In the case of the Tale of a Tub, Swift pretends “Unhappiness in 
losing, or mislaying among my Papers the remaining Part of these Memoirs." But while 
there are gaps in the texts of the two tales in other places as well, a detailed analysis of 
the structure of a Tale of a Tub reveals that the subject has been fully dealt with when 
the fina] gap occurs. The reader thus faces the paradox of a "complete" fragment. (In 
German) 


‚ ns. XVII:3, July 1967. 


1256. Broich, Ulrich. Form und Bedeutung der Paradoxie im Werk John Donnes, 
pp. 231-248. Hitherto scholars have tried to distinguish among three creative phases in 
Donne's rather diverse poetic work. This division, however, is hypothetical. It is of 
much greater value to consider the recurring themes in Donne's work, one of which ` 
undoubtedly is the paradox that sometimes borders on the absurd. Although there 
may thus be certain superficial similarities to modern literature, our interest in Donne 
does not—as has so often been pointed out—result from his modernity—rather the 
contrary is the case. (In German) 


1237. Hónnighausen, Lothar. THE VELVET GLOVE—Zor Exzühltechnik in Henry 
James’ Spáütwerk, рр. 307-322. It may be doubted whether such clichés as the antithesis 
of appearance and reality can do justice to James’s work. It is, however, a characteristic 
trait of his to build novels upon an idea which, once used, may recur later. Thus we 
find the motif of the early tale Four Meetings with certain modifications again in his 
late work The Velvet Glove. Recognizing this thematic affinity allows the different art 
of representation in James’s late work to emerge more clearly. The reason that this 
masterly tale has remained relatively unknown is to be sought in James’s subtle narrative 
technique. (In German) 

—Wolfgang Viereck 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XV:4, October 1967. 


1258. Bracher, Frederick. Sir George Etherege and His Secretary, pp. 331-344. [Con- 
tinues an article from HLB, XV:3, July 1967 (AES, X:10, December 1967, 3291).] 
While English envoy at Ratisbon, Etherege was the unwitting victim of his secretary 
Hugo Hughes, an antipapist and anti-Jacobite. Hughes's unofficial letterbook has copies 
of state letters made for the surreptitious reading of the Dutch envoy Pierre Valkenier, 
former mayor of Amsterdam, who was active, with the English agent William Harbord, 
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in bringing William of Orange to England. The letters offer circumstantial evidence 
of this treason and of Hughes's desire to replace Etherege. : 


1259. Harding, Walter. Daniel Ricketson's Copy of WALDEN, pp. 401-411. Ricket- 
son, “a well-to-do New Bedford Quaker lawyer," bought a copy of Walden the day 
after it was printed, wrote introducing himself to Thoreau, and kept up a literary friend- 
ship until Thoreau's death. The book, recently acquired by the Houghton Library, is 
heavily annotated and contains a previously unknown caricature of Thoreau by Ricket- 
son. [Both annotations and caricature are reproduced.] 


; XVI, January 1968. 


1260. Weber, Carl. Hardy and James, pp. 18-25. Three of the Hardy letters in the 
Harvard library deal with James. The first (June 7, 1886), to Stevenson, refers to James 
as a guest at the Rabelais Club (he was a member). The second (February 24, 1898) to 
William Rothenstein, says no one can write a memoir of Gissing better than James. The 
third (January 10, 1916), to James, written by the secretary of the Society of Authors and 
signed by Hardy as president, commends James on his appointment to the Order of 
Merit—a perfunctory letter because of resentment of Stevenson's and James's dislike 
of his novels. 


1261. Smith, Lydia A. H. Three Spelling Books of American Schools, 1740-1800, 
pp. 72-93. The New England Primer (1683) and Webster's Blue-Backed Speller (1783) 
obscured three popular books: Dilworth's A Guide to the English Tongue (1740), 
Perry's The Only Sure Guide to the English Tongue (1777), Fenning's The Universal 
Spelling-Book . . . (1796), none American. They combined features of the early primer 
with more complete language-study: moralized alphabets, word lists, readings adapted 
from Scripture and fable, grammar, factual tables. All saw the child as small adult, 
though Fenning used children's experience and more secular fables. 

—John Lindberg 


HERMATHENA, СІП, Autumn 1966. 


1262. Moody, T. W. Thomas Davis and the Irish Nation, pp. 5-31. The philosophy 
of non-political nationalism of Davis (1814-1845), the Anglo-Irish poet and one of the 
three leading figures shaping the success of the influential journal, The Nation, has 
left an indelible impression on Ireland. He preached such principles as self-help, self- 
reliance, and self-education as the best means for his country to achieve rebirth and 
self-respect. He also sought to weld together the ancient Gaelic and Catholic tradition 
not only with the 18th-century spirit of rationalism and democracy but with the liberal 
and romantic nationalism of his day. [A "Select Bibliography" of Thomas Davis 
(pp. 25-31) is appended to the article.] 


1263. Golden, S. A. Dryden's Praise of Dr. Charleton, pp. 59-65. Dryden's poem of 
58 lines dedicated to his scientist friend Charleton shows.him experimenting with a new 
style for occasional verse. Although it presented an approach perhaps too subtle for an 
age expecting greater explicitness, it nevertheless succeeded in its purposes by praising 
Charleton publicly and his works privately. Further, Dryden gave it unity by incorpor- 
ating relevant biographical matter and by using an appropriate Royalist tone as well as 
imagery and allusions related to the subject. 


» CIV, Spring 1967 (Swift Number). 
1264. Walton, J. K. The Unity of the TRAVELS, pp. 5-50. A basic problem of 
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Gulliver's Travels, published in 1726 when Swift was at the peak of his personal suc- 
cess and at his best as a public-spirited figure in Ireland, is its artistic unity. The 
work's four parts, controlled by Swift’s satiric purposes and his constructive powers, 
carry his central evolving theme, which he develops by a continued process of reversals 
and surprises. Part I has an unquestionable unity except for Gulliver's report in 
Chapter 6 on Lilliputian institutions. Indeed, this unity pou up the internal unity of 
the book's other three parts. 


1265. Thacker, Christopher. Swift and Voltaire, pp. 51-66. Although there is appar- 
ently no evidence that Voltaire influenced Swift, the latter's deep and lasting influence 
on Voltaire began in 1726, when Voltaire was in England and read the Travels. It 
continued to the end of Voltaire's career, being strongest in his works written in the 
1760's, long after his personal contact with Swift. In particular, it greatly inspired 
such polemical writings as the Pot-pourri (1765). 


1266. Thomas, L. H. C. Swift іп German Literature, pp. 67-77. Of all of Swift's 
works published in translation in Germany, the Travels is the established favorite and 
has contributed most to his recognized status as a sardonic wit. There it is considered 
& classic of world literature, and its popular appeal has continued to the present from 
the time of its first translation in 1727. АП of the greatest 18th-century German 
writers respected Swift’s work: Herder (1744-1803), рел; felt that he had a close 
affinity to the Irish author. 


1267. Luce, J. V. A Note on the Composition of Swift's Epitaph, pp. 78-81. Swift, 
when composing the ending of his own epitaph, may well have borrowed the puzzling 
and non-classical Latin word, Vindicator, meaning “avenger” in ecclesiastical Latin, 
from a climactic passage characterizing Juvenal in one of Dryden’s most influential 
essays, A Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire, In attempting to 
Latinize Dryden’s phrase “a zealous vindicator of liberty,” Swift may have considered 
vindicator as “a good Ciceronian word.” 

—Michael J, O'Neill 


HORIZON, X:1, Winter 1968. 


1268. Cowley, Malcolm. Aprés la guerre finle, pp. 113-119. Among the young men 
whose work was shaped by World War I experience were Seeger, Fitzgerald, Faulkner, 
Dos Passos, Cummings, MacLeish, and Hemingway. Death was magnetic to young 
men; it gave meaning and glamour to life, and it was somehow linked to romance, as in 
Seeger's I Have a Rendezvous with Death, the most popular American war poem. But 
Faulkner and Fitzgerald never saw battle; others who enlisted in the French, British, 
or Canadian army were "the spectators of somebody else's war," and the ambulance 
drivers, Cummings, Dos Passos, and Hemingway, were also observers. Much of their 
writing reveals the spectatorial attitude. A distinguishing feature of their literary age 
was the search for concrete words to express what really happened. 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


JOURNAL OF COMMONWEALTH LITERATURE, No, 3, July 1967. 


1269. Cameron, Donald A. Stephen Leacock: The Boy behind the Arras, pp. 3-18. 
Leacock’s achievement has not yet been fully assessed. He wrote far too much, with the 
result that he was extremely repetitive and often careless with facts and quotations. 
Also, some of his writing is mechanical and flat. But the best of his work shows “a 
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determination to see clearly and record accurately." The two finest books, Arcadian 
Adventures (1914) and Sunshine Sketches (1912), have a solid basis in observation and 
a sensitivity and delicacy of writing. Leacock apparently used humor not only as a 
means of self-expression but also as a screen "behind which as far as possible he 
conceals the real and vulnerable Leacock.” 


1270. Purdy, A. W. Canadian Poetry since 1867, pp. 19-33. The "Confederation Poets" 
were the first to set out self-consciously to create a body of Canadian poetry, starting 

„about 1880. Lampman’s fame has survived with the least damage, although D. C. Scott 
was a “splendidly original early poet." The 1920's produced Pratt, one poet credited with 
something close to greatness in Canada. After 1925 A. J. M. Scott emerged as a 
widely-read theorist and poet. In 1948 Klein wrote a major landmark in Canadian 
poetry (The Rocking Chair). Layton, who began to publish verse in 1945, is a "striking 
and magnificent poet" as well as a tradition-breaker in language and subject. Of the 
new young poets Newlove is the most promising. 


1271. Francis, Wynne. Irving Layton, pp. 34-48. When Layton began writing in the 
1940's, Canadians were so indifferent to the artists in their midst that he launched a one- 
man campaign to blast them out of their lethargy. However, he produced not only the 
infamous “shockers” but also “perceptive and carefully wrought poems.” He is not 
а modern poet in the sense of verse experimentation or technical innovation. Rather 
his poetry represents a mixture of Romantic strains derived from Whitman, Blake, 
Yeats and Byron. Although the peak of his influence is past, he is largely responsible 
for the enthusiasm for poetry exhibited by Canadians today. 


1272. Rubinger, Catherine. Two Related Solitudes: Canadian Novels in French and 
English, pp. 49-57. Although Canadian novels in English and French are in almost 
complete isolation from each other, they share many features in common. The urban 
novelists in both have much the same concerns and express them in much the same way. 
The symbolism is similar—trains to evoke escape, dust to symbolize a stifling atmosphere, 
etc. Religion is important but never as a consolation or comfort. The novels in both 
languages struggle to assert the individual’s right to live, love, and think as he chooses. 


1273. Conron, Brandon. Morley Callaghan as a Short Story Writer, pp. 58-75. Cal- 
laghan’s first collection of short stories, A Native Argosy (1929), although suggestive 
of Anderson and Hemingway, is more reminiscent of Crane’s Whilomville Stories in its 
"intense perceptions of actual town happenings.” The rapid reportorial exposition, 
colloquial dialogue, and compact descriptive passages characterize “the distinctively 
individual style.” Now That April’s Here (1936) shows a shift from social themes to 
‘those involving personal issues as well as a gain in artistry. Morley Callaghan’s Stories 
(1959) contains 13 uncollected stories from 1936-1953. There is no doubt that Cal- 
laghan’s reputation as “a master of this genre” is secure. 


1274, Brander, Laurence. Two Novels by Ahmed Ali, pp. 76-86. These two novels 
in English depict Muslim life and thought in India earlier in the century. Twilight in 
Delhi (1940) is “the finest representation” in English of Muslim life in Delhi 50 years 
ago. Ocean of Night (1964), set in Lucknow in the 1930’s, explores Muslim ideas of 
love, peace, and friendship. Together the novels provide “a most memorable view of 
the rich and splendid world of the Muslim mind.” 


1275. Argyle, Barry. The Poetry of A. D. Hope, pp. 87-96. Although metrically tra- 
ditional, Hope’s best work exhibits a “tense balance” which is recognizable to a modern 
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reader as the reader's own heritage. Hope also takes a modern view of sex as a means 
of escaping alienation, if only momentarily. Still, his subjects are few and he avoids 
large areas of human experience in his poetry. His best poems convey a “defined 
awareness of modernity." 


1276. Banham, Martin. African Literature II: Nigerian Dramatists in English and the 
Traditional Nigerian Theatre, pp. 97-102. The achievement of Soyinka, whose plays 
in English have been successfully performed outside Nigeria, illustrates the considerable 
dramatic activity in Nigeria today. An important part of this activity is the Yoruba folk 
opera, which has undoubtedly influenced the playwrights writing in English. By incor- 
porating elements of this into his plays, Soyinka is breaking away from the restrictions 
of European dramatic form and into the "far richer field" offered by the traditional 
folk form. Clark also exhibits this "fusion process' of folk tradition with modern 
drama, best understood with reference to the Yoruba folk opera. 

—]ohn Patton 


KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL, XV, Winter 1966. 


1277. Mathewson, George. Shelley's Atheism: An Early Victorian Explanation, pp. 7-9. 
Early Victorian critics.such as Gilfillan and De Quincey found it hard to judge Shelley 
as a poet because of their attitude toward his atheism, but Sara Coleridge shows the 
development of a more sympathetic attitude, demonstrated in her correspondence with 
DeVere on Shelley's character. The outstanding example of the new, sympathetic 
explanation for Shelley's misguided beliefs is a lecture (1849) by Hawtrey in which he 
attributes Shelley's atheism to the torture in youth of a sensitive mind. [Article reprints 
that part of the lecture which pertains to Shelley.] 


1278. Cook, Wayne. Two Letters of William Godwin, pp. 9-13. [The two letters, one 
to Aaron Burr, the other to Catherine Wilmot, are published for the first time.] 


1279. Stempel, Daniel Shelley and the Ladder of Love, pp. 15-23. Shelley invariably 
describes the ladder of love as proceeding from intellectual to artistic to physical love, 
precisely the reverse of Plato's order. But for Shelley the physical union is not merely 
the sexual act, but a symbol of total communion. | 


1280. McGann, Jerome J. The Secrets of an Elder Day: Shelley After HELLAS, 
pp. 25-41. Though Shelley’s poetry from 1822 until the end of his life denies the myth 
of Absolute Beauty, it should not be regarded as poetry of despair. In To Jane: The 
Invitation and To Jane: the Recollection and especially in The Triumph of Life 
Shelley denies the Absolute and asserts that "imagination must satisfy itself with the 
contraries, the joys and sorrows of a temporal order of being." 


1281. Hurt, James Е. PROMETHEUS UNBOUND and Aeschylean Dramaturgy, 
pp. 43-48. Comparison of this work with Aeschylus's Oresteian trilogy explains Shelley's 
plot development (tragedy as the inexorable working out of the consequences of original 
sin), his concept of the tragic hero (mankind as protagonist), and his use of lyricism as 
a dramatic device (chorus giving form and meaning to the dramatic fable). 


1282. Elledge, W. Paul. Imagery and Theme in Byron's CAIN, pp. 49-57. The 
philosophical and theological issues of Cain are organically integrated with its poetry. 
Four dominant motifs are blood-fire, organic nature, light-darkness and clay-dust. 
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1283. Starr, Nathan Comfort. Negative Capability in Keats's Diction, pp. 59-68. 
Keats's creed of negative capability. was an attempt to unite wide experience and a 
detached attitude towards it. His problem was that he himself was a part of what he 
experienced. Keats attempted to solve this problem m repudiation, either of sensation 
or of thought. 


1284. Halpern, Martin. Keats dui the “Spirit that Laughest,” pp. 69-86. The spirit 
of laughter is an essential part of Keats's mature poetry from early 1818 on. In the’ 
Song ("Spirit here that reignest./Spirit here that painest!") it can be seen that to Keats 
joy and sorrow are not antithetical but complementary. This conception recurs fre- 
quently in his poetry, in Bards of Passion and of Mirth, Epistle to Reynolds, Ode on 
Melancholy, Why Did I Laugh Tonight, and especially in The Cap and Bells. Keats's 
ability to see opposite aspects of a situation shows that he possessed that characteristic 
which Warren has claimed the true poet must have—the ability to admit Mercutio to 
the same garden as Romeo. 


1285. Visick, Mary. “Tease us out of Thought": Keats’s EPISTLE TO REYNOLDS 
and the Odes, pp. 87-98. Epistle to Reynolds points out a moral problem which was to 
be at the center of all Keats's great odes—how to reconcile the imagination with rea- 
son. The Ode on a Grecian Urn used classicism in its attempt to reconcile the two, the 
Ode to a Nightingale, romance. The former suggests the painting of Titian, the latter 
those of Claude Lorraine. Both painters are alluded to in the Epistle to Reynolds. 


1286. Notopoulos, James. New Texts of Shelley's Plato, pp. 99-115. [A list of texts, 
which, together with those previously cited in the author's The Platonism of Shelley: 
A Study of Platonism and the Poetic Mind, “constitute the complete corpus of Shelley 
Platonica known so far."] 

--Раш C. Doherty 


[Abstracts from Keats-Shelley Journal, XVI, Winter 1967, were published in AES, X:9, 
November 1967.] 


KENYON REVIEW, XXIX:1, January 1967. 


1287. Paul, Leslie. The Writer and the Human Condition, pp. 21-38. Many of today's 
major novelists and playwrights document with savage clarity the "depth and persistence 
of human affliction.” What the century once believed would augment human happi- 
ness—the curbing of the economic appetite and the liberation of the sexual—has had 
few positive results. Modern literature recognizes only fleetingly the positive element 
in the human identity, contemptuously rejecting, for the most part, those views which 
focus upon man's redemption. 


1288. Wagner, Linda. A Bunch of Marigolds, pp. 86-102. Williams's later poetry (1950- 
1963) evidences steady technical achievement as well as the poet's contentment with 
life. In this later poetry he gives the lie to those critics who saw him as one disillu- 
sioned by his time, for though he saw clearly man's shortcomings, he strongly believed 
in man's salvation. . Williams's technical achievement is concerned with measure; 
insisting upon the necessity of some kind of measure, he used and defended his triadic 
line. Yet he never tried to- impose it upon other poets; he believed that the poet must 
choose the method best suited to his own work. 


; XXYX:2, March 1967. 
1289. Wilson, Angus. Evil in the English Novel, pp. 167-194. The sense of transcen- 
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dent good and evil in the novel, as opposed to mere right and wrong, is relatively 
uncommon throughout the course of English fiction. It begins with Richardson's 
Clarissa, gathers strength in the novels of the Bronté’s, particularly in Wuthering Heights, 
and becomes part of the fabric of Dickens's novels. In the works of Conrad and James 
it is most strongly marked in Heart of Darkness, The Wings of the Dove, and The 
Turn of the Screw. In A Passage to India and Howards End Forster points the way 
toward the mid-20th centüry with the evils of emptiness and panic that pervade his 
* world. Woolf's Between the Acts symbolizes evil through reference to the tropical 
vegetation and savage beasts of primitive times. This use of the primeval crests in Lord 
of the Flies, in which Golding "has solved the problem of expressing transcendent 
good and evil." 

—Charles R. Andrews 


LISTENER, LXXV:1935, April 28, 1966. 


1290. Holloway, John. Walter Bagehot and the Divided Present, pp. 610-611. 
Bagehot represents a "world where literature, criticism, speculation, politics, and public 
service could all intermesh and come together as they no longer can." However, his 
literary criticism is inferior to his economic and political writing, and he thus "begins 
to show that estrangement between public life and the life of the imagination and the 
speculative intellect, which a full grasp of his many-sided achievement begins to notice 
in our own less versatile present." 


1291. Kitchin, Laurence. Colliers, pp. 617-618. The automated colliery is rapidly re- 
placing the traditional type, but the latter has left indelible marks on the English novel of 
the last fifty years. Lawrence's Sons and Lovers (1913) is a "colliery novel" written 
from "inside the subject" In Lady Chatterley's Lover (1928), however, intimacy is 
gone and Lawrence "looks at the colliers as a travelled expatriate." In various provincial 
novels of the 1950's the colliers appear as father figures, “revered or hated, but not to 
be disregarded." 


; LXXV:1938, May 19, 1966. 


1292. O'Faolain, Sean. The Art of Autobiography, pp. 720-721. Because art is not 
true to life, "the nearer the autobiographer comes to being an artist, the less can he be 
trusted to tell the factual truth." "Rousseau's Confessions is mostly fiction. The Con- 
fesslons of Saint Augustine is "the nearest thing . . . in autobiography to a pure work 
of art." 


„ LXXV: 1939, May 26, 1966. 


1293. Hough, Graham. “We” and Lionel Trilling, pp. 760-761. In Beyond Culture 
Trilling unconvincingly affirms his "right to use the word ‘we’ to include thinking men 
the world over." A New York intellectual’s view of the world is not universal. Amer- 
icans may have encapsulated the arts within the university sphere, but Europeans have 
not. Modern culture cannot be reduced to "the viewpoint of one huge unhappy city." 
The American literary intellectual has rejected society "far more markedly" than the 


European. 


----------, LXXV:1940, June 2, 1966. 


1294. Ricks, Christopher. FICTION AND THE READING PUBLIC, pp. 790-792. 
Leavis's book was the first (1932) analysis of the 20th-century best seller as a part of 
a lengthy historical development. But her work is based on the false theses that until 
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late in the 18th century there was one homogeneous reading public; that high critical 
standards were maintained by the elite as arbiters of taste; and that around 1800 tbere 
began an increase in literary commercialization and circulating libraries which brought 
about several reading publics and the consequent decay of literary standards culminating 
in the deplorable best-seller. Her historical evidence is invalid, and subsequent studies 
have proved that in both the 18th and 19th centuries there were several reading publics 
and a “mass of best-selling ephemeral rubbish.” 


, LXX VI:1947, July 21, 1966.. 


1295. Taylor, A. The Man Who Tried to Work Miracles, pp. 81-84. As a writer, 
Wells has two qualities that keep him alive: a gift for social comedy and a need for 
miraculous solutions to man's problems—the quality of "if only . . . ." His extensive 
scientific, social, and historical thought bounces from one contradiction to the next, 
reflecting the “confusions and delusions of his age." We read him not for wisdom and 
guidance, but for fun. 


-------, І.ХХУІ:1950, August 11, 1966. 


1296. Allen, Walter. UNCLE TOM'S CABIN Revisited, pp. 197-200. Because it 
exaggerates Dickensian melodrama and sentimentality and because it has been read 
mostly by children who have remembered only these aspects of it, this novel is neglected 
by serious readers. But it is not a children's book; its message is "the moral failure of 
a whole nation . . . not simply the evils of slavery in the South but the moral involve- 
ment in them of the whole United States." Some "raw material" of Warren, Faulkner, 
Tate, and Williams is in it. It anticipates the modern Negro's criticism of Uncle Tom, 
and it considers kindness to a slave irrelevant in view of his being reduced to a thing. 
“The result . . . is а panoramic novel of American life.” 


, LXXVI: 1952, August 25, 1966. 


1297. Grigson, Geoffrey. Clere Parsons, p. 273. Parsons might have been as masterful 
a poet as MacNeice and Auden, his contemporaries. His poems are “gay and ominous”; 
they are precise, "colorful carvings—highly professional . . . Eliot-cum-earlyish- 
Picasso-cum-Wallace Stevens." He is also "permanent." 


------ LXXV1:1953, September 1, 1966. 

1298. Inglis, Fred. A “Reactionary” American Critic, pp. 322-323. Winters, like John- 
son, often sounds cranky, but, again like Johnson, he reveals “greatness in the forceful- 
ness of his arguments and the clarity of his moral and literary standards.” The lan- 
guage of both his prose and poetry is “exact and hard,” repeatedly expressing “the neo- 
classic case against the twentieth century, and its scheme of values for literature and 
for life." Hunting out "slackness and sentimentality,” he deserves far more honor 
than he gets. 


‚ LXXVI:1963, November 10, 1966. 


1299. Isaacs, J. Shakespeare after 400 Years, pp. 685-687. Not April 23, but May 3 
is probably Shakespeare's birth date. He lived between the worlds of art and science, 
and "as far as we know he had not the slightest interest in, or knowledge of, either." 
In 1964 we learned of his daughter's unfortunate marriage to Thomas Quincy (1616). 
The famous Flower portrait of Shakespeare, long thought to be the original of the 
engraving in the First Folio, was done in the 18tb century. Love's Labours Wonne has 
been missing since 1589. "Sack is so much the essence of Falstaff that it is sad to be 
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disillusioned . . . with the knowledge that the whole tbing is a giant anachronism . . 
there was none about then." . 


; LXXV1:1964, November 17, 1966. 


1300. Isaacs, J. Shakespeare: Centenary Stocktaking, pp. 719-720. No general study 
has emerged to replace or match those of Lee, Adams, or Chambers. No book on 
_ theatrical matters matches Granville-Barker's Prefaces. "Really serious" books on the 
` sonnets and Elizabethans' bawdy need to be done. We have left behind Spurgeon with 
her statistical method; Clemen's The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery is subtle 
and brilliant. “We are still largely at sea” about Shakespeare's theater. “Perhaps the 
best work of the centenary period is Bullough's Narrative and Dramatic Sources of 
Shakespeare. 


» LXXVII:1982, March 23, 1967. 


1301. Bergonzi, Bernard. The New Novel and the Old Book, pp. 391-392. The 
“contradictory notions, that the novel is a central form, with inexhaustible potentialities, 
and that it is a dying or moribund genre, provide the critic with some large problems.” 
Since the traditional novel is rooted in the “social realities of class, status, money, and 
property,” and its organization is based on character revealed through action and on 
forward-moving narrative; and since social values, and the traditional notions concern- 
ing the structure of reality and the nature of personality have all been undermined, 
can the novel survive? Many novelists, since Joyce in particular, have attempted: to 
escape "the tyranny of unici chronology." But they cannot, for "novels are printed 
in books, and the pages ... аге numbered from one to so many hundred." 


, LXX VII1984, April 6, 1967. 


1302. Watt, Ian. Three Aspects of the Augustan Tradition—I, pp. 454-457. What 
accounts for the confusion—or the variety of connotations—of the word “Augustan”? 
Swift, not knowing that he was an Augustan, used Augustus as his symbol of kingly 
corruption and injustice; he also admired Brutus. Waller, Dryden, and Johnson made 
favorable comparisons between England and Rome on the basis of peace, dominion 
and the flourishing of the arts. But e e historians had seen the reign of Augustus 
as the beginning of historical decline and thus reinforced Pope's and Swift’s political 
pessimism. All writers envied Augustus's enlightened patronage. Queen Anne was 
somewhat comparable, Goldsmith, Swift, and Pope thought, but no analogy was 
possible on the accession of the Hanoverians. Thus for the English Augustans the 
comparison was mainly negative and ironic. i 

) --Бауій С. Osborne 


LOCK HAVEN REVIEW, No. 9, 1967. 


1303. La Hood, Marvin J. Chapman's Stolcism, pp. 8-15. Chapman's two tragedies 
Bussy D'Ambois (ca. 1604, published 1607) and Tke Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois 
(ca. 1611, published 1613) show him moving into acceptance of Renaissance stoicism: 
reason, distrust of senses, life by nature, resignation, lack of ambition, high regard for 
friendship, exclusion of women from mental life, and indifference to death. Bussy of 
the first play is a typically exuberant Elizabethan hero, stoic only in his indifference to 
death. But Clermont of the second play is more Hamletesque and stoical, fulfilling 
every point of the Renaissance theory of stoicism, "an Elizabethan Bero unique in his 
strict adherence to a classic creed.” 
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1304. Fritz Helen. Drommond’s Authentic Voice, pp. 16-28. -Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, though derivative from many Renaissance sources, has unique qualities of 
his own to be found in poems [here summarized and quoted] throughout his career: 
graceful diction, anti-Petrarchan plainness, clever use of pastoral convention, luxuriant 
lyricism, “dignified sonorousness," and limpidity. Most characteristic is his later religious 
use of the carpe diem theme. He has uncommon metrical skill, and his royalism modu- 
lates into social satire. 


1305. McLean, Robert S. Fagin: An Early View of Evil, pp. 29-36. The charac- 
terization of Fagin, "a prototype of the . . . early villains," uses three villainous stereo- 
types: realistic Newgate criminal, Jewish type, and devil. Sikes and Fagin are drawn 
from contemporary Newgate figures, Jack Sheppard and Isaac Solomon. Not a piece 
of deliberate anti-Semitism, “Fagin is simply a vivid embodiment of individual evil.” 
He acts out ali traditional devilish behaviors, and he meets the villain's traditional 
terrible death. Dickens outgrew this shallow view of evil—Magwitch is noble though 
a Newgate man; Rigaud, though a criminal type, is a minor character—and learned 
to find a profound evil in social exploitation. 


1306. Vaughn, Franklin H. Smog: The Old Possum's Insidious Cat, pp. 37-41. The 
images of fog, smoke, and smog in Eliots Prufrock and Other Observations (1917) 
symbolize man-made evil as they pollute the air and suggest man's corruption of nature. 
Disease, “noxious particles" sunset as death, daydream escape, cat-like insidious 
encroachment and passivity all threaten human life in an unhealthy atmosphere. “Eliot’s 
phlegmatic tabby, . . . capable of sudden betrayal, is . . . inactive—like Prufrock,” in 
degenerated contrast to the vitalist cat of Egyptian and Roman mythology. If he КЕ 
rowed Sandburg's fog-cat, Eliot changed it to ап enemy of man, his selfmade, suffo- 
cating milieu. 
; —John Lindberg 


LOUISIANA STUDIES, VI:3, Fall 1967. 


1307. Bridges, Katherine F. Lieutenant Augustus William Magee, pp. 291-297. Magee 
was the subject for The Fount, an anonymous poem published in the Columbian 
Centinel, May 19, 1813. He was an adventurer who came to the town of Natchitoches 
in the early 19th century. "His youth, his fiery and- intractable spirit, and his tragic 
death combine to make hia a romantic figure of the Byronic mold." [Full text of 
poem is printed.] 

—Benjamin Franklin, V 


MEANJIN QUARTERLY, XXV:4, 1966. 


1308. Mackenzie, Manfred. Apocalypse in Patrick Whites THE TREE OF MAN, 

pp. 405-415. White is essentially a religious writer whose characters commit two kinds 
of acts, those of redemption and violation. Ray Parker, the protagonist in Tree, moves 
not only from innocence to corruption and then back to grace, but also toward and 
away from divine revelation. The structure of this work is, therefore, apocalyptic as 
well as cyclical. 


1309. Lansbury, Coral The Miner's Right to Mateship, pp. 435-443. In Ward's The 
Australian Legend (1964), the principle of brotherly love in the bush, a recurrent theme 
in Australian fiction, is traced: to the bush ‘ballads and prison sources. More likely, 
the concept of mateship grows out of the struggle of Australian miners for their rights. 
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; XXVI:1, 1967. 


1310. Smith, Vivian. Douglas Stewart: Lyric Poet, pp. 41-50. Stewarts work as 
dramatist, critic, short story writer, and editor is secondary to his lyric poetry. His 
best long poem is the ballad sequence Glencoe; his best short poems are Terra Australis, 
The Silkworms, The Garden of Ships, and Rutherford. 


1311. Jones, Dorothy. Love and Morality in Iris Murdoch's THE BELL, pp. 85-90. 
This work emphasizes Murdoch's interest in the novel of character. Through Michael, 
the homosexual who feels he has gained control over his impulses, the authoress demon- 
strates the instability of self-enclosed redemption. Through Dora, the unfaithful wife 
who finally learns how to relate to her husband, the novelist reveals the moral growth 
possible in one person's need to relate to another person. 


, XXVI2, 1967. 


1312. Chisholm, A. R. Christopher Brennan and the Idea of Eden, pp. 153-160. There 
are three conceptions of Eden in Brennan's poetry. The first Eden, rooted in tradition 
and the poet's youthfulness, is a state of innocence and a garden of love. The second, 
related to the poet's own domestic unrest, is still a garden of love, but it is a darkened 
place. The third Eden, like Plato's realm of ideas, is a place of intellectual perfection 
without a physical corollary. 


1313. Hope, A. D. Т. Inglis Moore: A Pioneer in Australian Literary Studies, pp. 177- 
179. Moore's retirement as the first Associate Professor of Australian Literature at the 
Australian National University marks the end of an era. Moore, along with Green and 
Miller, brought academic precision to a chaotic field of study. 


1314. Clancy, L. J. The Poetry of Thomas W. Shapcott, pp. 182-183. Time on Fire 
(1961) and The Mankind Thing (1964) contrast city and country life. Shapcott resembles 
Hopkins in his omission of words to evoke urban man's spiritual and physical 
contortions. 


, XXVI:3, 1967. 


1315. Heseltine, H. P. The Very Gimbals of Unease: The Poetry of Francis Webb, 
pp. 255-274. Webb’s dark turn of mind led him to choose two tortured figures—Leich- 
hardt, the megalomanic German explorer of the Australian interior, and Ben Boyd, 
the successful merchant bent on his own self-isolation, as the subjects for his long 
poems. His later short poems also reveal self-obsessed speakers. Only grotesques 
speak in his curious works. 


1316. Couper, Thea. The Novels of Thea Astley, pp. 332-337. Astley's four novels 
show unevenness and some growth. Echoes of Bennett, Wells, and Waugh can be 
found in The Well-Dressed Explorer and The Slow Natives. Girl With a Monkey and 
A Descant for Gossips mix social criticism and local color. 

—Theodore F. Simms 


MIDSTREAM, ХП:7, August-September 1966. 


1317. Winegarten, Renee. Ford Madox Ford—Zionist, pp. 71-75. Ford never con- 
sidered himself English; instead he saw himself as an outsider and victim, like the 
Jews, with whom he sympathized. Despite Ford’s opposition to nationalism, he claimed 
that the idea of a Jewish national home was his long before the Zionist movement 
received the support of the British government. 
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» ХП:8, October 1966. 


1318. МЕКЕН Кепее. Тһе Anglo-Jewish Dramatist in Search of His Soul, pp. 40- 
:52. The most important Jewish dramatists in England, Pinter and Shaffer, have little 
in common. Pinter creates a world of inarticulateness and insecurity where stupid, 
cruel people, living in a desiccated world, have no thoughts or emotions. In contrast, 
Shaffer's Royal Hunt of the Sun, a realistic reaction against tbe theater of Pinter, 
is a ritual drama attacking organized religion. Although Pinter and Shaffer show little 
similarity, these most important Anglo-Jewish dramatists both draw from feelings based 
on a common Anglo-Jewish sensibility. 

—Donald Nemanich 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, ХУШ:4, Fall 1965. 


1319. Hawkins, E. O., Jr. Jane Cook and Cecilia Farmer, pp. 248-251. William 
Faulkner's passing references, іп The Unvanquished and Intruder in the Dust, to a 
young woman who scratched her name into a pane of glass while retreating Confederate 
troops passed through the streets of Oxford, Mississippi, and his elaboration of this 
anecdote into the central action of Cecilia Farmer in Requiem for a Nun, seem to have 
been based upon the history of Jane Taylor Cook, who married the son of General 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. 


; XIX:1, Winter 1965-1966. 


1320. Nolan, Paul T. Drama in the Lower Mississippi States, pp. 20-28. Dramas writ- 
ten by residents of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi fall into four groups: (1) 
beginnings to Civil War, with few plays surviving; (2) the Civil War to the outbreak of 
World War I, with many plays surviving through Mss in the Library of Congress; 
(3) the period between World Wars, with plays of national interest like those of Hellman 
and Connelly; and (4) World War II to the present, with area theaters friendlier to area 
playwrights and with money readily available for theatrical ventures. 


1321. Weiss, Miriam. Poe’s Catterina, pp. 29-33. Letters of the Poe family and legends 
of their household emphasize Poe's fondness for a particular cat, Catterina (sometimes 
spelled Catarina). Poe's literary works provide a number of imaginary cats, most 
notably The Black Cat. It is doubtful that he deliberately used cats in his stories 
symbolically; there is no doubt that he liked cats and liked writing about them. 


1322. Warfel Harry R. Mystic Vision in THE MARSHES OF GLYNN, pp. 34-40. 
Lanier's poem, “one of America's greatest religious poems on the theme of the mystic 
vision," is "structured in analogy with program music." The persona of the poem moves 
through the steps of mystic vision: "purgation, meditation, contemplation, illumination, 
disembodiment, vision, union"; these experiences are presented through the depiction 
of the flooding of the marshes in relation to a time sequence. The poem represents 
"through word and sound the idea of God's transcendence and immanence." 


1323. Bradford, M. E. A Comment on the Poetry of Davidson, pp. 41-43. Davidson's 
On a Replica of the Parthenon and Twilight on Union Street are both brief lyric 
reflections upon contemporary degradation contrasted to the more solid virtues of the 
past. The former contrasts the classical equipoise of body and soul with the frag- 
mentation and dehumanization of industrialism; the latter contrasts the strength and 
manliness of Jackson's character with the twilight dissolution of mechanized modern 
man. 
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, XIX:2, Spring 1966. 


1324. Durham, Frank. The Rise of Dubose Heyward m the Rise and Fall of the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, pp. 66-78. The Poetry Society, founded in Charleston 
in 1920 by Heyward, Allen, and Bennett, was “less a literary movement than a kind of 
crusade motivated by sectional pride." At first the Society was active in bringing in 
important poets as guest lecturers and encouraging local poets. Heyward, as he became 
more successful as writer and lecturer, was less frequently in Charleston. Others also 
lost their. enthusiastic will to work. The Society has continued its activities, but “no 
more giants stride its little plot of earth.” 


1325. Griffith, Benjamin W. POWERHOUSE as a Showcase of Eudora Welty's 
Methods and Themes, pp. 79-84. The story is a "crystallization of Weity's method as 
well as her most persistent themes.” It displays her method of "an outside signal . 

that has moved the creative mind to complicity” in that the depiction of its jazz- 
musician central character grew out of Welty's hearing a "Fats" Waller performance. 
It shows the typical Welty method of building upon a clash between reality and the 
imagination. Thematically, it uses typically the counterpointing of human love and 
loneliness and a failure in human understanding. It employs mythic materials, with 
fairly obvious references to the Cumean Sibyl and Prometheus. 


1326. Moses, W. R. Victory in Defeat: AD ASTRA and A FAREWELL TO ARMS, 
pp. 85-89. Faulkner’s short story and Hemingway’s novel resemble each other strongly 
enough to make it seem likely Faulkner was influenced by Hemingway. The works 
display the belief “that the situation of the victorious . . . is less conducive to realiza- 
tion of the better human values than is that of the vanquished." Both show central 
figures partially alienated in their general condition, and there is suggestive similarity 
of wording. 

: —H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN АСЕ, П:3, Summer 1967. 


1327. Brown, Harold O. J. Literature or Indoctrination, pp. 266-271. “It is essential 
to recognize . . . a strong nihilistic current [in the conclusions of most American 
novelists], and to. attempt to avoid being submerged by it." The reader needs to catch 
any bias, to have a comparative basis for judgement and to read selectively and critically. 
To criticize properly, “a personal value structure" must be developed by the individual; 
the responsibility for a commitment is his. 

—9O. Н. Rudzik 


MODERN DRAMA, X:1, May 1967. 

1328. Walker, Augusta. Messages from Pinter, pp. 1-10. Pinter's dramas are of two 
distinct types: the dark allegories like The Dumbwaiter and The Room and those works, 
like The Collection and The Caretaker, which lay bare the drives and motives beneath 
the surface of human relationships. The allegorical works focus on man's absurd 
condition, his "aimless clinging to a totally unaccounted-for term of exile in a realm 
where everything is self-contradictory.” The studies of human relationships emphasize 
the destructive nature of struggling egos. Taken together, the two types form a theater 
of “our lostness from cause and origin and inability to maintain creative associations 
with each other." > 


1329. Carpenter, Charles A. Sean O'Casey Studies Through 1964, рр. 17-23. [A selec- 
. tive list of biographical critical, and other scholarly studies of O'Casey, including 
essays and letters by O'Casey about himself] 
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1330. King, Kimball. Theory and Practice in the Plays of Henry James, pp. 24-33. 
James's failure as a dramatist was due to the inconsistency between his dramatic theory 
and the theory of art that underlay his fiction. James believed "that art should repre- 
sent life, that a work of art should have organic unity, and that an artisticallv rendered 
experience consists of mental and emotional, rather than physical action," yet his plays 
nearly always violated these principles. Had he remained consistently faithful to them, 
his dramatic works would.probably have enjoyed considerably more success. 


1331. Maguire, C. E. James and Dumas, Fils, pp. 34-42. James's scathing review of 
Dumas’s L'Etrangere may have been prompted by the embarrassing parallel between 
one of the characters in the play and a character in The American, the novel on which 
James was then at work. Dumas's Mr. Clarkson represents the legend of American work 
and innocence as does James's Christopher Newman. Dumas, however, unintentionally 
allows his character to become a ridiculous figure. To prevent this from happening in 
the novel, James surrounded his character with a "protective barrage" of author 
comments. 


1332. Holt, Charles L. On Structure and SWEENEY AGONISTES, pp. 43-47. 
Although Eliot refers to the two scenes of this play as fragments, it has nonetheless a 
“highly organized structure of two complex scenes.” The first scene functions as.a 
kind of dumb show which anticipates the action of the Agon. The second scene, 
therefore, "logically and inevitably" follows the first. 


1333. Andreach, Robert J. O'NeilPs Use of Dante іп THE FOUNTAIN and THE 
HAIRY APE, pp. 48-56. By remembering O’Neill’s use of Dante’s Commedia in 
The Fountain, one can find a useful avenue for approaching The Hairy Ape. O’Neill’s 
Mildred is drawn in part as a parallel to Dante's Beatrice, in terms of which the 
violence of Yank's fury, which remains largely unaccounted for may be explained. 
Mildred's appearance makes Yank realize that he is alienated, not from "American 
life or nature so much as... from that which is higher than himself, of which Mildred 
is an agent or representative." "Through her rejection of him, he becomes conscious of 
"the purposelessness of life without anything higher than this life." 


1334. Ganz, Arthur. J. M. Synge and the Drama of Art, pp. 57-68. Synge was less 
interested in recording the life of the Irish peasant in his plays than he was in expressing 
his attitudes toward art and the artist. The driving motive of his work was "to create 
an image of beauty that would stand against the sense of the absoluteness of death 
that rarely seems to have been far from his mind." In this he resembles the other writers 
of the Irish Renaissance and those of the Art-for-Art's sake movement. 


1335. Tyson, Brian. One Man and His Dog: A Study of a Deleted Draft of Bernard 
Shaw's THE PHILANDERER, pp. 69-78. Although Shaw frequently spoke out against 
plots, a study of the deletions made in the Ms of The Philanderer reveals that 
he first wrote the play with a “plot of Gilbertian absurdity.” The discarded plot shows 
him not only as “the writer of the well-made play” and “the disciple of W. S. Gilbert” 
but also as dog lover and antivivisectionist. 4 


1336. Baird, Mary J. A Play on the Death of God: The Irony of Yeats’s THE RESUR- 
RECTION, pp. 79-86. In this work Yeats generates a: powerful, sustained irony by 
using Christ's resurrection, not to celebrate His triumph, but to celebrate the "impending 
death of Christianity." Although the faithful may find Yeats's theme repugnant, the 
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play is artistically successful and "worthy of one of the greatest craftsmen in our age." 
—J. Н. Natterstad 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LXIE2, April 1967. 


1337. Kinghorn, A. M. Dunbar and Villon—A Comparison and a Contrast, pp. 195- 
208. Men of different social backgrounds, Dunbar and Villon reflected quite different 
worlds in their poetry. While, for example, both showed the obsession of their times 
with death and dying, Dunbar was more concerned with death in the abstract; Villon, 
frequently facing death in the life he led, chose to represent it in direct physical terms. 
Despite their differences, they shared a common linguistic mastery, each through his own 
techniques. 


1338. Poisson, Rodney. OTHELLO V.ii.347: “The Base Indian" Yet Again, pp. 209- 
211. It may have been common knowledge to Shakespeare that Indians and other 
dwellers of the Orient thought little of the value of pearls, taking no more account of 
them than of “‘ordures and corruptions which the Seas cleered themselves of.'" This 
passage from Milles's The Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times (1613-1619) 
suggests that the lines from Oth. may have had their inception in commonplace rather 
than in story. 


1339. Seaman, John E. Homeric Parody at the Gates of Milton's Hell, pp. 212-213. 
The dramatic confrontation between Satan and Death (Paradise Lost 11.666-870) 
intensifies Satan as. anti-hero when one thinks of it as a parody of the battlefield meeting 
between Glaukos and Diomedes (Шай VI.119-236). Seen against the proud lineage of 
which Glaukos boasts, the relationship between Satan and Death becomes a travesty of 
the heroic. 


1340. Sherbo, Arthur. Two Pieces Newly Ascribed to Christopher Smart, pp. 214-220. 
Two pieces, a letter and a poem, can in all likelihood be ascribed to Smart. The one, 
having been forwarded by "C. S." and published in the September 1762 issue of the 
Christian's Magazine, was probably written by a clergyman "of great reputation" in 
answer to a letter by Smart. The other, an amatory poem entitled To Miss HARRIOT's 
Squirrel, published in The Literary and Anti-Gallican Magazine of May 1758 is 
undoubtedly a compliment to Harriet Pratt, Smart's mistress. 


1341. Osler, Alan. Keats and Baldwin's PANTHEON, pp. 221-225. Keats's general 
notions of antiquity may have been derived from The Pantheon; or Ancient History of 
the Gods of Greece and Rome, published when Keats was 11 by "Edward Baldwin" 
(William Godwin). Much from this source seems to have influenced strongly sections 
of both Endymion and Hyperion; perhaps it also suggested the epic subject of the 
Jatter. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


MODERNA SPRÅK, LIX:3, 1965. 


1342. Herbold, Anthony. “Seeking Secrets or Poétiqueness”: Donne's Dialectics in 
the Divine Poems, pp. 277-294. The best way to explore Donne's complex poetry is to 
realize that he is devoted to dialectics, to a question-answer form of internal debate in 
which opposites are synthesized and paradox stressed. The techniques of balance, 
punning, extension, reversal, and antithesis are all employed to carry on the dramatic 
debate, a debate never really resolved. | 
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1343. Brashers, Howard C. Some Aspects of Contemporary American Drama, pp. 294- 
305. Post-World-War-II American drama has turned away from the social problem play 
to the musical comedy, the situation play, either comic or dramatic, and the psychological 
drama. For the most part, the drama is timid and inhibited, except in the off-Broadway 
theater. 


—Mary D. Smith 


MONTH, ССХХІП, May 1967. 

1344. Freemantle, Anne. Auden and the Incarnation, pp. 292-300. Auden is a poet 
who is also a Christian. His faith is expressed in his prose works as well as in his poetry. 
In his prose "his chief doctrinal emphasis is on the incarnation, on the fact that God 
took flesh." As a concomitant to this he emphasizes the importance of the flesh and 
love of our neighbor: “ ‘the fat woman is always Jesus Christ.'" He has a holy terror 
of the Last Judgment and a keen realization that, since the Incarnation, human existence 
is & period of supremely important and difficult probation. 


, CCXXIY, October 1967. 


1345. Braybrooke, Neville. Siegfried Sassoon: In Memoriam, pp. 206-208. Sassoon's 
best poetry was the angry.product of his experiences in World War I. After 1918 his 
best work was to be found in his prose, especially in his various books of recollections. 
In 1957 he became a Roman Catholic but was reluctant to answer questions about his 
conversion. 


; CCXXIV, December 1967. 


1346. Levi, S. J., Peter The Poetry of Elizabeth Jennings (rev.-art., Collected Poems 
1967, London, 1967), pp. 332-334. A Collected Poems gives us an opportunity to appre- 
hend the whole work of a poet and to see where it is strongest. Jennings's work has 
not been steady in improvement, but she has at Iast become a major poet. In her new 
poems there is a deep richness. No poet in setting out can foresee where he will event- 
ually arrive, and there must be many experiments and failures. Elizabeth Jennings has 
now reached "a position of great strength." 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


NORTHWEST REVIEW, УН:2, Fall/Winter 1965-1966. 


1347. Heilman, Robert B. Lampedusa and Bulwer: Sic Transit in Different Keys, 
pp. 21-28. A comparison of The Leopard by Lampedusa and The Last Days of Pompeii 
by Bulwer-Lytton yields a new appreciation for Bulwer’s minor masterpiece. Both 
novels deal with the death of a community. Although the material is melodramatic in 
nature, both authors have written ironic comedy. In this respect Bulwer's accomplish- 
ment was the greater because he started out with more melodramatic theme and 
characters than did Lampedusa. 


1348. Strange, Wiliam C. To Dream, To Remember: James Dickeys BUCK- 
DANCER'S CHOICE, pp. 33-42. In this work Dickey's poems may be divided accord- 
ing to two themes everpresent in poetry: dream and memory. His dream poems are 
less successful than the memory poems because a dream poem oftentimes relies on 
another of his poems for its meaning. The more clinical the dream poem is, the better; 
the best is The Celebration. But his memory poems, like Buckdancer's Cholce, are the 
better poems, for in them is prophecy. 
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— —— ——, VIIL, Summer 1966. 


1349. Gauthier, Maxine. Suggestions Towards a Reading of THE MAXIMUS POEMS, 
pp. 24-38. Olson's themes in this work are the good life, conditions for it, and 
America's failure to attain it. These themes are developed through such recurring and 
intertwining images as the bird, the city, the ship, weather, fish, weeds, and flowers. 


1350. Markovic, Vida. The Emerging Character, pp. 80-97. For the reader searching 
for the secret of human personality in the novel, Lord Jim offers several clues. That 
human personality is a theme of this novel is seen in the plot development and in 
Conrad's linking of Jim to "us." In the novel the personality is revealed as both good 
and evil. Twice Jim fails to realize this dual composition: in the sinking of the “Patna” 
and in the encounter with Captain Brown. 

—Е. Nelson James 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XIV:10, October 1967. 


1351. Schmidt, A. V. C. A Note on the A Text of PIERS PLOWMAN, Passus X. 91-4, 
pp. 365-366. Rather than expressing the same idea, the words goddis worde and holiwrit 
in this passage have different referents that reflect different meanings: the first refers 
to Romans XIV:23 and the second to a passage from Richard of St. Victor's commentary 
on the Song of Songs. Thus we have a contrast, as Skeat suggested, between biblical 
teachings and those of the Fathers, with Langland recognizing the need for conscience 
to accord with teachings of the Church. 


1352. Schneider, Duane B. Daniel Webster Visits Sydney Smith, pp. 366-367. Four 
letters [bere reproduced] from Smith to Webster during June 1839 reflect Smith's desire 
to be hospitable during Webster's visit to London at that time. The two met June 23, 
and Smith later noted, in a letter to a friend, a liking for the American. 


1353. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. A Poem Wrongly Ascribed to E. A. Poe, pp. 367-368. 
Eight lines ostensibly constituting a poem, sent by Amelia Poe in 1912 to Ingram, Poe's 
biographer in England, as Poe's are a pastiche taken from The Raven and Dreamland. 
The letter containing them is in the University of Virginia Library. 


1354. Dameron, J. Lasley. Schiller’s DAS LIED VON DER GLOCKE as a Source 
of Poe's THE BELLS, pp. 368-369. Poe could have read translations of Schiller's poem 
in the Dublin University Magazine for February 1835 and the New Monthly Magazine 
for January 1840 as well as elsewhere, and used it as а source for his lyric. 


1355. Clark, Peter. A Macaulay Letter, p. 369. In a letter of October 1842 to Henry 
Hallam, Macaulay acknowledged the latter's appreciative comments on Lays of Ancient 
Rome and Thomas Arnold's encouragement in the project, admitted to “misgivings” 
about it, spoke of its origin and circumstances of composition, praised Arnold's son and 
mentioned having advised him to sit for a University Scholarship, and invited Hallam 
to breakfast. 


1356. Marrs, Edwin W., Jr. Dating the Writing of PAST AND PRESENT, pp. 370-371. 
An unpublished letter from Carlyle to his brother Alexander dated November 13, 1842, 
contains a reference to work on a composition which allusions in other letters make 
clear was Past and Present. Thus he was working on this book three or four weeks 
earlier than we have previously supposed. 
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1357. Keith, W. J. An Interview with Carlyle, pp. 371-372. A letter by John Callander 
Ross [Keith's great-great-uncle] to his father in December 1868 reports a visit with 
Carlyle the previous day. Carlyle was kind to Ross (then 24)—discoursed upon various 
topics, went for a long walk with him, impressed him with the quality of his mind, and 
parted from him as though they were old friends. 


1358. Ellis, J. B. Mrs. Gaskell on the Continent, pp. 372-373. Gaskell's bibliographers 
have failed to notice a two-volume edition on the Continent (Leipzig, 1857) of her 
biography of Bronté. Like the first English edition, this one seems to o ave been with- 
drawn, but only after some copies of it had been sold. f 


1359. Winter, J. L. duvmiugià Piper, p. 373. Reading Wolfer’s A Plaguey Piper 
(The Lancet, April 3, 1965) makes one wonder whether Browning was thinking of 
Chaucers Pardoner when he wrote The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Some physical 
resemblances suggest themselves. 


1360. Ricks, Christopher. -An Echo of Tennyson in Rosie p. 374. Tennyson’s 
The Princess, VII. d 139, may have influenced Browne s Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came. 


1361. Allott, Kenneth [a], Michael Thorpe [b], and J. C. Maxwell [c]. The Dating of 
DOVER BEACH, pp. 374-376. [a] Internal evidence combined with a knowledge of 
Arnold's activities suggests that the date of late June 1851 for the completion of 
Dover Beach is quite plausible—R. H. Super (N &.Q, XIV:2, February 1967 [AES, 
X:8, October 1967, 2771]) to the contrary. [b] The mood and imagery of Dover Beach 
are sufficiently similar to those of Arnold's poetry appearing early in the 1850's and 
to Human Life to suggest that we may continue to believe that Dover Beach was com- 
posed around 1851-1852. [c] Walter Bagehot's essay on Clough in the Natlonal Review 
for October 1862, with its sea imagery and' the themes of religion and reality, suggests 
that Dover Beach may have been composed as late as that year; Arnold surely would 
have read the essay. A Pensée of Sainte-Beuve that first appeared in 1852 parallels 
Arnold; if Arnold used it, we must admit a date later than Allott prefers for the writing 
of Dover Beach. 


1362. Gordon, Jan B. Matthew Arnold and the Elcho Family: A Record of Corre- 
spondence, pp. 376-377. Arnold's admiration for Lord Elcho (Francis Wemyss), whom 
he depicted favorably in Friendship's Garland and Culture and Anarchy, is further 
illustrated by a letter of March 1882 accompanying a креп сору of Yrish Essays 
and Others to Lady Elcho. 


1363. Stubbs, Joan K. An Unpublished Letter of A. H. Clough, pp. 377-378. In a 
letter of November 1852 from Boston, to Mrs. Hensleigh Wedgwood in England, Clough 
expresses pleasure with America and Americans and refers to an acquaintance with the 
Longfellows, the Nortons, and the Ticknors. 


1364. Scott, P. G. The Text and Structure of Clough's THE LATEST DECALOGUE, 
pp. 378-379. Of the two Ms versions of this poem, the first (adopted by the Oxford 
editors) may be indebted to Watts's metrical version of the Decalogue in his Divine 
Poems (1715) and his couplet summary of it from St. Matthew.- Ms 2, probably a later 
version, differing from Ms 1 in its н deserves ишш in full in future кшш 
of Clough. 22 
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1365. Harris, Wendell V. The Curious Provenience of Clough's THE LONGEST DAY, 
pp. 379-380. The British Museum contains a unique pamphlet printing of this poem 
which differs in some respects from the Ms version. For example, it gives alternative 
choices for certain words. When was it printed, and for whom? 


1366. Scott, P. G. An Early Use of “Aesthetic,” p. 380. Although OED gives no 
citation for this word as applied to a person ("having or showing refined taste") before 
1871, it can be found used this way in a letter from Clough to Burbridge in June 1844. 


1367. O'Brien, Hugh B. Alice’s Journey in THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, 
pp. 380-382. Allusions in this work (largely to topographical features) show that Alice's 
journey was by train from Holyhead to Llandudno or Llandudno Junction in Wales. 
The White Queen's riddle gives us the direction of the journey. The story may have 
its origin in the fact that some of the engines in this division were named for members 
of the royal family—e.g., Crown Princess Alice? All this provides evidence that Dodgson 
visited Llandudno when the Liddells were there and Alice Liddell was seven and a half. 
The story contains "many traces" of a North Wales setting. 


1368. Tener, Robert H. A Clue for Some R. H. Hutton Attributions, pp. 383. 
Hutton's fondness for the ripple image provides a means of identifying his anonymous 
writings. [A long list of articles by him that contain ripple imagery forms the bulk of 
the article.] 


1369. Marcus, Philip І. Possible Sources of Yeats’s DHOYA, pp. 383-384. This 
short story “hovers between old Irish myth . . . and fairy tale.” Although Yeats could 
have found the old tale in at least four published sources of the 1870's and 80's, the 
precise source doesn't greatly matter in view of his transmutation of the legend. 


1370. Madden, J. L. Gladstone's Reading of Thomas Love Peacock, p. 384. A com- 
ment in Gladstone's handwriting on a leaf inserted in Volume I of Peacock's complete 
works (1875), which he owned, notes that he found Peacock’s novels “unreadable, and 
hardly entitled to be called novels at all.” He deplored “the delineations of clergymen” 
therein for their cynicism but admitted “ап historical value" to them and found “the 
Shelley papers in Volume Ш . . . of great interest.” His markings in the Preface and 
Biographical Notice аге тоге extensive than in the novels themselves. 


1371. Maxwell, J. C. The Connotation of “Saga,” p. 385. Galsworthy's Forsyte Saga 
(1922) seems to have strongly influenced one definition of saga in the 1964 edition of the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary—the multi-volume history of a family. Since one doesn't 
expect to find this sense before 1922, one learns with interest that in 1891 Stevenson 
was planning a "saga" to be called The Shovels of Newton French. 


—————, XIV:11, November 1967. 


1372. Jamieson, L W. A. A Further Source for Henryson's FABILLIS, pp. 403-405. 
In two of Henryson's Fabillis—The Twa Myis and The Fox tryed before the Lyone— 
& debt is visible to "the Fabulae of Odo of Cheriton, an English priest writing about 
1320.” Е 


1373. Bloch, Tuvia. “Gentleman’s Gentleman,” p. 405. This term, dating from 1725 
(Defoe) in OED, occurs in Steele's The Lying Lover (1703, published 1704), where the 
supposed servant described by the term is really a gentleman in disguise. 
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1374. Malekin, P. William Law's Career, 1711-23, pp. 405-406. “Definite proof" 
exists in various documents that Hobhouse was generally correct in contending that 
Law was curate to Heylin not after 1723, as “his biographer Overton had sup- 
posed .:. . but between 1714 and 1719." Law seems to have entered the service of the 
Gibbon family by 1723—again as Hobhouse contends (Selected Mystical Writings of 
William Law, 2nd ed., 1948). 


1375. Schonhorn, Manuel. Popes EPISTLE TO AUGUSTUS and Ambrose Philips, 
pp. 406-407. The reference, in ll. 417-418 of this poem to scribblers writing flattering 
poems about kings, does not at first seem to apply to Philips, although it does clearly 
apply to Eusden and Settle, the other two named. Pope was probably thinking of two 
epistles by Philips, one addressed to Lord Halifax in 1714, the other to James Craggs, 
Secretary of War under George І, іп 1717. Both works are actually panegyrics to the 
first Hanoverian king of Great Britain. 


1376. Erskine-Hill, Howard. The Lucky Hit in Commerce and Creation: Atterbury 
and Pope's Sir Balaam, pp. 407-408. Pope's phrase, “a lucky hit” (1. 378 of the Epistle 
to Bathurst), echoes Atterbury's Miraculous Propagation of the Gospel (1694), which 
uses it satirically against those advancing natural or second causes to explain the rise 
of Christianity. "It joins with many other allusions and properties in Pope's poem . 

to give a wide theological significance to Balaam's . . . plunge from a dubious virtue... 
to violence, disease, and death." Moreover, Atterbury's words help to link the endings 
of the Epistle to Bathurst and The Dunciad, wherein Augustan civilization and Christian- 
ity are going down, in contrast to their simultaneous rise in the earlier Augustan era. 
1377. Field, P. J. C. Marvell and THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, pp. 408-409. For 
ll. 161-170 in Canto III of this poem, Pope may have been indebted to Il. 281-286 of 
Marvell’s Death of О. C. Here and in Canto IV, 1]. 3-10, a passage which also parallels 
Marvell (as has been noted), Pope shows "the same development from a simple 
cumulative model [Marvell] to ironic juxtaposition." 


1378. Sambrook, A. J. A Possible Source for “Master of the Sev’nfold Face” іп THE 
DUNCIAD (B), pp. 409-410. This phrase occurs also in The Scribleriad, by “Scriblerus” 
(London, 1742). 


1379, Means, James A. Three Notes on Pope, p. 410. (1) Lines 165-166 in Book ІШ 
of The Dunciad (on James Ralph) resemble И. 1-2 of Waller's Of the Misreport of Her 
Being Painted; (2) Il. 187-190 in Part Ш of Denham’s translation of Cato Major 
resemble 1. 77-80 of Pope's Spring; (3) Pope's famous couplet in the Essay on Criticism 
(IL 356-357) on the “needless Alexandrine” and the “wounded snake” suggests IL 359- 
366 of Dryden's Aeneid, Book V. 


1380. Weinbrot, Howard D. Dr. Johnson's Poems: A New Version of MEDEA, Lines 
193-203, and a New Translation of the Epigraph on Goldsmith, pp. 410-411. Bland’s 
and Merivale's Translations Chiefly from the GREEK ANTHOLOGY (London, 1806) 
reproduces Johnson's Greek epigraph (supposedly adapted from his Latin epitaph) on 
Goldsmith, and an English translation of it. It also contains Johnson's translation of a 
portion of the Medea of Euripides. Both translations differ from the generally received 
texts. The differences are probably due to “some errors of transmission and some ‘cor- 
rections'" made from a previously printed version. The translations deserve notice 
because “they suggest the nineteenth century's continuing interest in Johnson as a man, 
as a poet, and as a translator.” 
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1381. Rewa, Michael Boswell’s LIFE OF JOHNSON, IV, 420-421, pp. 411-412. 
The sgnificance of Hamilton's eulogy of Johnson in these ll is heightened when we 
realize that Hamilton was inverting an observation of Johnson's in Rambler 6 on the 
ordaining by Providence that no man's death should leave a chasm in human life. 


1382. Starr, H. W., and J. R. Hendrickson. Supplementary Note on Thomas Gray's 
GRATIA MAGNA, p. 412. A holograph Ms of this work supplied by Ray reveals 
three differences in wording and ten in punctuation from the text in the Starr-Hendrick- 
son edition of Gray's poetry (Oxford, 1966). Some variants also exist in capitalization, 
since Gray used small letters at line beginnings unless a proper noun began a line. 


1383. Stewart, Mary Margaret. Collins's Letter to Cooper, pp. 412-414. Comparison 
of the postscript of Collins's unique letter to Cooper (1747) with a calendar of plays for 
that year reveals that Collins misdated the letter а week—-November 10 instead of 
November 17—as references in the postscript to contemporary theatrical matters make 
clear. The misdating illustrates “once again Collins's carelessness.” 


1384. Duncan Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. Ríchardson's Helper in Creating the 
Character of Elias Brand, рр. 414-415. A letter in Richardson’s correspondence suggests 
that not Channing (as Mrs. Barbauld suggested in her 1804 edition of Richardson's 
letters) but one R. Smith helped Richardson by supplying Latin quotations for the 
“pompous and affected” letters by a minor character in Clarissa—Elias Brand, Smith 
was well versed in classical literature and languages. 


1385. Shepard, Leslie. The Finding of the Percy Folio Manuscript: a Claim of Prior 
Discovery, pp. 415-416. A copy of Percy’s Reliques, 3rd edition (1775), in this writer's 
possession bears a memorandum dated 1826 and signed by Yonge in which Yonge states 
that as a boy (c. 1757) he found the Ms volume of these poems in the office of 
Humphrey Pitt (an attorney in Shiffnal) and often read them with pleasure. [Details of 
Yonge's life are supplied.] 


1386. Jason, Philip К. Samuel Jackson Prats Unpublished Comedy of JOSEPH 
ANDREWS, pp. 416-418. The Ms of this play, performed only once (in 1778), abridged 
as an afterpiece, has been found in the British Museum Additional Mss collection. Its 
discovery is “a valuable addition to the history of eighteenth-century English drama." 
The play deserves attention. 


1387. Klukoff, Philip J. New Smollett Attributions in the CRITICAL REVIEW, 
pp. 418-419. Correspondences of idea and phrasing between known writings of Smollett 
and reviews of Rasselas, Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments, and Gerard’s Essay on 
Taste in the Critical Review during 1859 suggest that Smollett wrote these reviews. 


1388. Barker, Kathleen M. D. The First Night of the Theatre Royal, Bristol, pp. 419- 
421. The Bristol Guide for 1800 (2nd ed.), containing a copy of the playbill for the 
opening of the Theatre Royal in Bristol on May 30, 1766, shows the farce accompany- 
ing Steele’s The Conscious Lovers that night to have been Murphy's The Citizen. 
That this playbill is the one that was published the day of the performance is made 
certain by a statement appearing on it of a decision made the day before to lower 
prices for admission; another source confirms the date of this decision as May 29, 1766. 
A playbill listing a different farce for the opening night apparently was printed earlier, 
before the choice of farce was made final. Hence the Bristol Old Vic Company was 
right in choosing to do The Citizen to commemorate the bicentenary of the Theatre 
Royal’s founding. 
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1389. Ryan, Marjorie. Sterne and Hogarth's ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY, pp. 421-422. 
The description of Corporal Trim reading the sermon (Tristram Shandy, Volume П, 
Chapter 17) follows Hogarth's principles of drawing figures as set forth in his Analysis 
of Beauty more closely than has been recognized. One notes also Sterne's tribute to 
Hogarth's art in Volume II, Chapter ІХ. Hogarth returned the compliment by illustrat- 
ing the scene. In the illustration Trim provides the principles of variety (the curved line) 
and order (the pyramid) that Hogarth's aesthetic theory emphasizes. 


; XIV:12, December 1967. 


1390. Muir, Kenneth. The Texts of Wyat's PENITENTIAL PSALMS, pp. 442-444. 
Comparison of the three Ms texts of Wyatt’s Penitential Psalms and the 1549-1550 
edition titled Certeyne Psalmes permits reconstruction of their interrelationships. Eger- 
ton Ms 2711, in Wyatt's handwriting, is the ultimate source. The Arundel Ms was 
copied from it and later corrected somewhat from the printed version of 1549-1550. 
The Royal Ms 17a xxii was copied from the Egerton Ms by someone familiar with the 
printed version who perhaps knew the Arundel Ms. 


1391. Starr, С. А. Antedatings from Nicholas Udall's Translation of Erasmus’s 
APOPHTHEGMES, рр. 444-452. Udall’s translation (1542) yields 157 instances [here 
reproduced and annotated] of “words or usages that antedate the earliest OED citation.” 


1392. Geimer, Roger A. A Note on the Birthdate of Thomas Churchyard, pp. 452-454. 
Biographical details from Churchyard's early life—particularly his four years of service 
with the Earl of Surrey—permit the inference that he was born in 1523, not around or 
before 1520, as Chalmers deduced from a personal reference in Churchyard's A Story 
Translated out of French. Chalmers confuses two occasions of аштар signifi- 
cance in this poem. 


1393. Goldwyn, Merrill H. Thomas Churchyard's “Marriages,” pp. 454-456. Close 
examination of Churchyard’s A Pitefull Complaint . . . of Seignior Anthonio dell Don- 
daldoe's Wife (printed 1579), Shores Wife (printed 1563), Challenge, and Tragicall 
Discourse of the Unhappy Man’s Life (published 1575) reinforces the belief that the 
first of these is highly autobiographical, dealing with his wife’s infidelities. One notes 
especially that in the 1593 edition of this poem Churchyard dropped the pretense of its 
being a translation from the Italian. 


1394. Mills, Jerry Leath [a]. Spenser’s Castle of Alma and the Number 22: A Note 
on Symbolic Stanza Placement, pp. 456-457; comment on this article bv Alastair 
Fowler [b], pp. 457-458. [a] Old commentators have connected the number 22 with the 
number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet and reverenced it for that. Alastair Fowler 
(Spenser and the Numbers of Time, 1964) relates it to the principle of order deriving 
from Plato's Timaeus and to the soul. A third interpretation that, like Fowler’s, makes 
relevant Spenser's placing his description of the Castle of Alma in stanza 22 of its 
canto is possible. This view associates the number “with moderation or temperance,” 
the association apparently deriving from "Isidore of Seville's etymology of the term 
modius, an ancient measure of grain," and occurring "in several medieval encyclo- 
pedias." [b] In the passage in Spenser under discussion, the number 22 does symbolize 
the soul, but “Mills has made an interesting contribution to our understanding of the 
numerology of the canto.” One other detail Strengthens his theory: “the stanza-total 
of the canto [60] also symbolizes temperance.” 
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1395, Maxwell, J. C. А УігрШап Echo in Spenser, р. 458. From Hesiod (Works and 
Days) Spenser turns to Virgil "in the last line and a aif" xu Queen, ILiii.41.5-9), 
echoing Aeneid VI.127. 


1396. Gosling, W. Е. “Unexecrable” (MERCHANT OF VENICE, IV.1.128), p. 460. 
A citation in Latham's Revised Medieval Latin Word-List indicates that Wyclif used this 
word to mean "unappeasable" c. 1362. He thus anticipated Shakespeare's usage by 
some 150 years. 


1397. McKay, F. M. The Compiler of Oscott College MS. E. 3. 11, p. 460. "Important 
for the poetry of Robert Southwell and William Alabaster,” this Ms “was compiled by 
one Peter Mowle." From the Ms itself we learn that Mowle was from Attleborough and 
in 1589 was 35; from the Country History of Norfolk, that in 1547 he and one Thomas 
Pooley owned “the manors of Bridgham's and Corie's in Atleburgh"; and from “the 
Recusant Roll for Michaelmas 1592-1593” that he, classified as a yeoman, had been 
convicted of recusancy. 


1398. Maxwell, J. C. Unavolded, pp. 460-461. Sense 2 of this word (“ипауоійаЫе, 
inevitable") seems much more common in Elizabethan English than the two OED cita- 
tions of it from Shakespeare would suggest. Sense 1 ("not avoided, or escaped") does 
not appear to have been “firmly established" by the time of В. Ш. 


1399. Ramel, Jacques. Biographical Notices on the Authors of THE MISFORTUNES 
OF ARTHUR (1588), pp. 461-467. [Some additional biographical facts are added herein 
to the slender store previously possessed for Hughes, Lancaster, Penruddock, Flower, 
and Trotte, five of the eight who collaborated on this play.] Bacon, one of the collabora- 
tors (most of whom were at Gray's Inn), assisted in preparing the "dumbe showes." 


1400. George, Thomas. Samuel Rowland’s THE BETRAYING OF CHRIST and 
Guevara's THE MOUNT OF CALVARIE: An Example of Elizabethan Plagiarism, 
pp. 467-474. For his first work (1598), Rowland plagiarized copiously from the English 
translation of Guevara’s The Mount of Calvarie (1595, 1597), condensing greatly. His 
verse-form was the six-line stanza, perhaps modeled on Southwell’s St. Peter’s Complaint 
(first ed., 1595). Some parts of the book, however (which contains poems other than 
The Betraying of Christ) seem to have been of Rowland's own composition; at least no 
sources for them have been discovered. 


— — — —-, XV:1, January 1968. 

1401. Dawson, R. MacG. Damaged Pages in Blickling Homily XV, pp. 3-4. Emenda- 
tions made by M. Förster in 1893 to fill gaps in this Ms caused by trimming off the top 
line in certain sections "are largely inadmissable because they cannot be made to match 
the existing fragments of the handwriting." [The article supplies a new set of readings 
based upon comparing the Latin originals with the OE text and noting where descenders 
remain or must have been in words whose tops were trimmed off.] 


1402. Hirsh, John C. Two English Devotional Poems of the Fifteenth Century, 
pp. 4-11. Ms Douce 1 (a medieval prayer book) in the Bodleian library contains, among 
other writings, a long, illustrated poem on Christ's passion and death and a six-line poem 
enumerating the drops of blood that Christ shed. Poems like these in medieval prayer 
books, meant not “to induce devotion, but to deepen it, . . . are of interest chiefly as an 
index of popular meditation, and as evidence for the standard of popular religious 
poetry, out of which better poets could draw nobler inspiration." [The article provides 
& detailed commentary upon the two poems, whose text is reproduced.] 
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1403. Tolley, Michael J. Blake's *Eden's Flood" Again, pp. 11-19. Supplementing and 
correcting William Blake's Use of the Bible in a Section of THE EVERLASTING 
GOSPEL (N & Q, ІХ:5, May 1962 [AES, V:7, September 1962, 1689]) are new dis- 
Coveries, many of them suggested by Paul Miner. Specifically, the phrase "Edens flood" 
(L 20, Sec. e of. The Marriage of Heaven and Hell) was not Blake’s error for “Edons 
flood," as the 1962 article proposed. Rather, by drying up the Earth's fountain of blood, 
Christ purified the Earth and restored it to its pristine innocence. Blake's evocation of 
“a good creator" and subsequent attack upon Him (ll. 24-28 and 29ff) can be explained 
by Blake’s ambivalence toward God. Biblical references reveal the complexity and 
richness of Blake's use of Scripture. 


1404. Bogen, Nancy. Blake on “the Ohio," pp. 19-20. The couplet "The Ohio shall 
wash his stains from me/I was born a slave but I go to be free,” in the Rossetti Note- 
book may be autobiographical Blake could have derived his view of the Ohio River 
valley as an earthly paradise from Imlay’s Topographical Description of the Western 
Territory of North America (1792, 1793); particularly attractive would have been the 
area's political freedom that Imlay celebrated and that both men found wanting in 
Europe. 


1405. Wardle, J. EUROPE and AMERICA, pp. 20-21. Blake's Ancient of Days 
(frontispiece to Europe) derives from the portrait of King Lear in the Tate Gallery. 
Blake “at first copied the head. exactly" and later modified it; hence it is not the same 
in all versions of the frontispiece. Although “most of the illustrations to America bear a 
contrapuntal relation to the text" (innocence and evil being contrasted), in at least two 
the relationship of illustration and text is tenuous or obscure. Blake's use of "virtually 
identical gestures for Urizen and Orc on plates 8 and 10" suggests his belief that Orc's 
use of war weapons represents a degeneration into the Urizen whose destruction he 
seeks. 


1406. Stevenson, W. H. Blake's FROM CRATETOS: A Source and a Correction, p 21. 
Previously read From Cratelos, this epigram on p. 64 of Blake's Notebook is actually 
a translation, somewhat imperfect, of а Greek epigram by Crates of Thebes (c. 325 
B.C.. Cratetos is the genitive of Cxates. An epigram on p. 103 (reversed) titled 
Lacedemonian Instruction sounds "like one of Plutarch's Moralia" but has not been 
found there. 


1407. Jaye, Michael] C. John Carter and the Dating of Ms. C of Wordsworth's 
PRELUDE, pp. 21-22. Carter, who entered Wordsworth's service in 1813 aged 17, 
was “only incidentally” a “gardener and handyman”; letters from Sara Hutchinson and 
Dorothy Wordsworth that year reveal that he was also and primarily a clerk. Manu- 
script C of The Prelude is in Carter's handwriting. Since Carter can hardly have 
required four years to become proficient in copying, the de Selincourt-Darbishire 
conjecture of 1817-1819 and Moorman's of c. 1817 for the Ms seem improbable. A 
date severa] years earlier seems likely. 


1408. Maxwell, J. C. Milton in Wordsworth's Praise of Spenser, pp. 22-23. Lines 
282-283 (1850 edition) of The Prelude, Ш, praising Spenser, are "strongly Miltonic.” 
Wordsworth's praise of Milton "immediately follows that of Spenser." 


1409. Piper, Н. W. THE EOLIAN HARP Again, pp. 23-25. Coleridge’s letter of 
December 31, 1796, to Thelwall "is not conclusive evidence for a connection between 
Cudworth and The EoHan Harp in Coleridge's mind even in 1796; a more satisfactory 
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source for the image than Cudworth's self-playing instrument can be found" (e.g in 
the published controversy between Priestley and Price, though it may have been a 
commonplace). Actually, the image occurs in several of Coleridge’s early poems. The 
poem contains nothing “incompatible with Hartleyanism and Unitarianism.” [The 
present article seeks to refute C. G. Martin’s Coleridge and Cudworth: A Source for 
THE EOLIAN HARP, N & Q, ХШ:5, May 1966 (AES, IX:10, December 1966, 3361).] 


1410. Maxwell, J. C. Hazlitt and THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE for the Year 1761, 
p. 25. Hazlitt erred in writing (On Londoners and Country People) of а man who 
admired Tristram Shandy and Gil Blas and had a volume of The European Magazine 
for 1761: there was no European Magazine then. Since the British Magazine for that 
year was concluding serialization of Sir Launcelot Greaves, however, we may assume 
that Hazlitt really meant that periodical. 


1411. Bratton, Edward W. Unidentified Wordsworthian Echoes in Hazlitt, pp. 25-27. 
In at least 16 other places than those previously noted (e.g. in the Centenary edition of 
Hazlitt's works), Hazlitt echoes Wordsworth. 


1412. Jones, Stanley. A Hazlitt Quotation, pp. 27-28. The line “for Kais is fled and 
our tents are forlorn,” іп Hazlitt’s On Coffee-House Politicians, comes from Brandon’s 
opera Kals, or Love in the Deserts, performed at Drury Lane in 1808. Hazlitt may have 
seen it there or, more probably, have heard the line at Charles Lamb's; Lamb described 
the production enthusiastically in a letter to a friend in China, and the line may have 
become a catch-phrase with him. 


1413. Loomis, Emerson Robert. Gothic Drama as a Source for Gothic Fiction in the 
Magazines, pp. 28-29. Plagiarists of the Gothic novel for stories in the late 18th- and 
early 19th-century magazines may also have plagiarized from the Gothic drama, popular 
then. Illustrative of this are similarities between The Clock Has Struck!!! (Lady's 
Magazine for 1809) and M. G. Lewis's plays The Wood Daemon or, The Clock Has 
Struck (1807) and Rugantino; or, The Bravo of Venice (1805), which is Lewis's 
adaptation of his own popular novel The Bravo of Venice: Translated from the German 
(1805). 


1414. McClary, Ben Harris. Ichabod Crane's Scottish Origin, p. 29. The lanky figure 
of Crane may have been suggested by a Scotsman whom Irving calls Lockie Longlegs, 
to whom Scott introduced him when Irving visited Abbotsford in 1817. Irving recalls 
the introduction i in a letter to Scott of 1819, when The Sketch Book was in preparation. 
—John S. Phillipson 


OHIO UNIVERSITY REVIEW, IX, 1967. 


1415. Thayer, C. С. Shakespeare's Second Tetralogy: an Underground Report, 
pp. 5-15. The plays of the second tetralogy (R. П, the H. IV plays, and H. V) "in 
spite of great individual differences, achieve a striking thematic unity. They show the 
progress of England's fortunes, from near disaster under Richard IL, though the long 
pull toward greatness under Henry IV, to the final glory of Henry V." Comic move- 
ment in the plays provides another kind of unity as well—grand comic design in the 
medieval sense. 


1416. Cargill, Oscar. A Confusion of Major Critical Terms, pp. 31-38. The con- 
fusion in the terms “realistic” and “naturalistic” might be resolved if “naturalism” 
would be used for works “that are deterministic and pessimistic,” and "realism" might 
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be applied to works “in which the protagonists are free to determine their own destines 
and accept this торыны with hope, whatever the upshot of their experience." 
—-Duane B. Schneider 


OXFORD REVIEW, No. 5, Trinity 1967. 


1417. Donaldson, Ian. Shakespeare Observed, pp. 18-27. Brown's Shakespeare's 
Plays in Performance makes a powerful plea for the consideration of the theatrical 
aspect of Shakespeare, disregarding "the hallowed warning signals about Bradleyism, 
but then actors and directors do often tend to think in a Bradleyan way and to 
ask academically disreputable questions." 

—A. G. Newell 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, LXI:3, Third 
Quarter 1967. 


1418. Norland, Howard B. The Text of THE MAID’S TRAGEDY, pp. 173-200. 
Analysis of 460 substantive variants between the first quarto (1619) and the second 
(1622) suggests that sheets B-G of Q1 were printed from heavily revised foul papers 
and sheets H-L from a scribal copy of the foul papers, while Q2 was set from а сору 
of Q1 which bad been annotated by reference to the prompt-copy. QJ therefore 
should serve as copy-text, but all the major additions of Q2 should be accepted as 
authorial; of the minor changes in Q2, only those should be adopted which are clear 
corrections or clearly suggest authorial revision. 


1419. Ewing, Douglas C. The Three-Volume Novel, pp. 201-207. As the demand 
for fiction increased early in the 19th century and as the price of books rose, the 
publisher as we know him today (middleman between author and printer, printer and 
bookseller) and the professional lending libraries came into being. In 1821 Constable 
issued Scott's Kenilworth in three volumes at a guinea each, and the "three-decker" 
style became standard for fiction for most of the century: the high price "pleased 
the lending libraries because it was too expensive for most readers to purchase" and 
“pleased the publisher, who could make a handsome profit." 


1420. Hart, James A. American Poetry of the First World War and the Book Trade, 
pp. 209-224. Contrary to common belief, 1912 witnessed a drop in the number of 
volumes of verse by American writers; but the years 1916, 1917, and 1918 saw a 
large increase, at a time When the production of fiction was declining. A significant 
portion was war verse (46 percent of the titles in 1918 included war poems), though 
few of the volumes were best sellers. Among the reasons for the increase were the 
general poetic ferment of these years and the fact that many literary Americans were 
oriented toward Europe and in sympathy with the Allied cause. 


1421. Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Laurence Gomme Imprint, pp. 225-240. Gomme, 
whose long career encompassed "nearly all aspects of the book world," published 30 
books between 1914 and 1917, while he operated the famous Little Book-Shop Around 
the Corner in New York. His output (always typographically distinguished) included 
work by Kilmer, Chapman, Belloc, Blackwood, and LeGallienne; three anthologies 
edited by Braithwaite; and other anthologies with contributions by Pound, Cummings, 
and Dos Passos. [Includes a "Catalogue of the Gomme Imprint."] 


1422. Gemmett, Robert J. An Annotated Checklist of the Works of William Beck- 
ford, pp. 243-258. [A list of all editions of Beckford’s works from 1780 to the 
present.] 
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1423. Kirkham, E. Bruce. The First English Editions of John Lawson s VOYAGE 
TO CAROLINA: A Bibliographical Stady, pp. 258-265. The work was first published 
in Stevens's 1709 anthology; the separate 1709 title page does not indicate a second 
edition but was simply the title page included in the Stevens edition; and the next three 
so-called "editions" (1711, 1714, 1718) were actually reissues of the original sheets 
(with some variant pages), as shown by a collation of 15 random pages. [Includes 
transcriptions of the five title pages.] 


1424. Blanck, Jacob. BAL Addendum: Joel Chandler Harris—Entry No. 7115, 
p. 266. Three printings of The Young Marooners on the Florida Coast have been noted: 
(1) title page in black, with the introduction inserted; (2) title page in black, with the 
introduction integral; (3) title page in black and red. 


1425. Cohen, Hennig. МеіуШев Copy of [Thomas D.] Broughton’s POPULAR 
POETRY OF THE HINDOOS, pp. 266-267. A copy of this 1814 book in the Columbia 
University Library bears Melville's signature, and the title should therefore become 
item 87a in Sealts’s Melville's Reading. 


1426. Katz, Joseph, and Matthew J. Bruccoli. Toward a Descriptive Bibliography of 
Stephen Crane: SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR SONGS, pp. 267-269. This anthology, 
compiled and published in 1898 by Sidney A. Witherbee of Detroit, contains work by 
Dreiser, Masters, and Crane. A full bibliographical description [presented here] 
distinguishes two bindings of the first issue as well as a second issue without the title 
page. 


1427. Dalton, Jack P. A Note on D. H. Lawrence, p. 269. F. P. Jarvis, in PBSA, 
LIX:4, 1965, p. 419 (AES, IX:10, December 1966, 3377), cites the elimination of 
“pecker” in the American edition of Kangaroo as an example of expurgation; how- 
ever, the word is "respectable slang for spirits, courage, resolution." 


; І.ХІ:4, Fourth Quarter 1967. 


1428. Alderman, William E. English Editions of Shaftesbury’s CHARACTERISTICS, 
pp. 315-334. The 1711 edition was probably printed by John Darby, as were the next 
four editions; the 1714 edition contains textual changes additional to those recorded 
in the corrigenda to the 1711 edition; the edition of 1733 differs from the previous 
ones in size and format; the 1743-1745 edition is "the most careless and inconsistent"; 
and the inserts of smaller size in one copy of the 1773 edition suggest that Baskerville 
may have considered an edition in two sizes and then abandoned the idea. [Lists 17 
"authenticated English editions" between 1711 and 1964.] 


1429. Jones, John Bush. The Printing of THE GRAND DUKE: Notes Toward a 
Gilbert Bibliography, pp. 335-342. The first impression (30 leaves) of this libretto 
(1896) exists in three states: (1) with a parenthesis at the end of 53.39; (2) without the 
parenthesis; (3) with six corrections, including “bygone” for "byegone" at 38.15. The 
revised version of 28 leaves, previously called a "second edition," is actually à second 
impression, and it exists in two states, distinguishable by 18 differences in accidentals 
and two in substantives (as "me" at 52.35, which becomes "you"). [Includes detailed 
bibliographical description of the first impression.] 


1430. McLendon, Will L. Misshelved Americana: THE POST BOY, pp. 343-347. 
This periodical (25 numbers, 1850-1851) was published in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
not Cambridge, England—as the “numerous allusions to things and places American” 
indicate. 
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1431. Berry, Lloyd E. Richard Hakluyt and Turberville’s Poems on Russia, pp. 350- 
351. When Hakluyt included three of Turberville's verse letters from Tragicall Tales 
in his Principal Navigations, he omitted six lines containing "the most vituperative" 
of Turberville's attacks on the morals of the Russian peasants. 


1432. Price, Cecil. The Second Crewe Ms of THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, pp. 
351-356. This Ms, which came up for sale at Hodgson's in 1965, contains authorial 
corrections which, in 17 instances, bring the text into conformity with the Frampton 
Ms and the Georgetown Ms and, in eight instances, depart from those Mss. The new 
Hodgson Ms shows a close connection with the Buckinghamshire Ms (at Yale); but it 
cannot be the same Crewe Ms described in PBSA, LVII:1, 1963, pp. 79-81 (AES, VI:7, 
September 1963, 1832), and one must conclude that “a third Crewe Ms is or was in 
existence." 


1433. Roy, G. Ross. Robert Burns and William Creech—A Reply, pp. 357-359. 
To suggest—as Stephen Parks does, in PBSA, LX:4, 1966, pp. 453-464 (AES, X:6, 
June 1967, 2062)—that "Creech has been over harshly dealt with is to ignore . . . 
the full record of his dealings with Burns." [Includes the text of Burns's letter to 
Creech, January 24, 1788.] 


1434. Freis, Susan. Emily Dickinson: A Check List of Criticism, 1930-1966, pp. 
359-385. [A list of 456 items, including books, periodical articles, parts of books, 
and dissertations.] 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
.. Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times.a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and ‘British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface.type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index confains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors' names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

'The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


ARION, Vi:3, Autumn 1967. 


1435. Harrison, Thomas P. Seneca and Traherne; pp: 403-405. Traherne’s Centuries 
of Meditations seems to show indebtedness to Seneca, and Traherne’s Christian Ethicks, 
a treatise, reveals traces of stoicism. 

. —Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS, No. 321, Мау 1967; 


1436. Caldwell, Eileen. Five Years of Children’s Books, Il, pp. 329-335. The subjects 
of recent new books for children have been mainly adolescence, school, adveriture, ani- 
mals, history, and legend, with history running first in popularity. Notable contribu- 
tions to this genre are Sutcliff's The Mark of the Horse Lord and Ray’s The Eastern 
Beacon. Commonwealth authors are becoming prominent in the children's book field, 
e.g., Australians Chauncy (The Roaring 40) and Ottley (By the Sandhills of Yamboorah) 
and Jamaicans Salkey and Palmer. 


‚ No. 322, June 1967. 


1437. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. English Fiction 1966, pp. 409-414. While no ый new 
form of fiction has appeared in a long time, there are numerous good books by old- 
timers and some by new writers that are worthy of special notice. Greene's The 
Comedians and West's The Birds Fall Down head the list. Next are the cycle continua- 
` tions of Powell, Williamson, and Raven and the single novels of Hinde and Amis. 
Unsworth's The Partnership and Masters's The Sea Horse are outstanding first novels. 
Also to be reckoned are new books with foreign settings by Scott and Kelly and two 
novels focusing оп the inner life by Higgins and O'Brien. On the bizarre side are novels 
by Murdoch, Fowles, and a first by Carter. Weatherby, Mitchell, Cooks, and Symonds 
have written books concerned with the matter-of-fact, while Brooke-Rose, Peterkiewicz, 
and Quinn take the extra-natural approach. Commonwealth and historical novels were 
light this year, and only the short stories of O'Faolain and Ustinov need be noticed. 


‚ No. 328, December 1967. 


1438. Harvey, Anthony P. Museum Publications of the United Kingdom. Part II, pp. 
897-904. [Except for a section called "Biography," this article is not directly relevant 
to English studies.] Biographical materials for Morris, Shakespeare, Tennyson, and Scott 
are described in several publications issued by the William Morris Gallery and the 
National Portrait Gallery in London, the Usher Gallery in Lincoln, and the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery in Edinburgh. 

4 --Етапсев К. Barasch 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XIX:1, 1966. 


1439. Nelson, Gerald. Harold Pinter goes to the Movies, pp. 33-43. Pinter's movie 
career represents a natural stage in his development as a dramatist. After The Caretaker 
he had exhausted “claustrophobic drama”—the single-set, one-room play. Films offer 
him a new freedom of movement in which he can, for example, focus on psychological 
reaction, draw the attention of the audience to object or character as vehicle without 
losing concentration on central character or action, and regulate rhythm through cutting 
and editing. 


1440. Friedman, Norman. The Wesleyan Роеів--П: The Formal Poets—2, pp. 55-72. 
The best formal poets in the Wesleyan series are Dickey and Simpson. Dickey, the 
lesser poet, writes "damnably well" and on interesting subjects, but he is prolix, his 
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style is lush and woolly, and his vision is vague. Simpson has had farther to go (he has 
been self-consciously literary), but has improved more:. he has a broader range of 
subject matter and attitude, and a deeper potential for emotional intensity. 


1441. Freedman, William. American Jewish Fiction: So What's the Big Deal? pp. 90- 
107. The popularity of Jewish fiction is not sufficiently explained by current discus- 
sions either of the Jew as archetype of dissociated modern man, or of the quality of 
Jewish fiction. Among many possible reasons are: (1) the purgative effect of this 
fiction, acceptable (in a society which distrusts emotion) because of the context of Jewish 
family life; (2) its concern with the experience of suffering, strengthened by the geno- 
cide of World War II; and (3) its use of history and myth (e.g., the Christ story), which 
add meaning and substance to contemporary Jewish fiction. 


1442. Roth, Martin. Sept-D'un Coup, pp. 108-111: Miller's plays, represented’ by a 
consideration of Incident at Vichy, indicate that he searches for a substitute for dramatic 
form because his literary sensibility is undramatic. “Tantrum” is at the core of his 
work; all else is ploy to gain attention. 

—Richard Lettis 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXIX:3, December 1967. 


1443. Ebel, Julia G. Chaucer's THE BOOK OF THE DUCHESS: A Study in Medi- 
eval Iconography and Literary Structure, pp. 197-206. Like the planes of perspective 
found in Medieval art, Chaucer's poem is structured by three "receding planes which are 
differentiated from each other by an increasing complexity and fulness.” The first 
“plane” is a “flatly” conventional introduction by the narrator. The second “plane” is 
the story of Ceyx and Alcyone, more emotive and developed than the first. The center 
of the poem—and the third "plane"—involves the Black Knight, and treats not only his 
grief but "the nature—and validity—of poetic convention." 


1444. Goodin, George. The Comic as a Critique of Reason: TRISTRAM SHANDY, 
pp. 206-223. Theorists usually define comedy as an awareness of an incongruity or 
disproportion between two juxtaposed elements. But a third frame of reference, which 
Coleridge calls "the infinite," gives rise to a complex “comic oscillation" within the 
mind of a reader: the complex subjective, therefore, renders comedy no simple con- 
trasting of two incongruous elements. Thus in Tristram Shandy, Sterne achieves most 
of his comic effect by juxtaposing reason—usually “single frame thinking"—with com- 
plex emotional associationalism: the tension arises from reason's insistence upon the 
fixed point in contrast to emotionalism's complexly progressive and associative nature. 
—Elton F. Henley 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, XV:4, Spring 1967. 


1445. Ross, Morton L. Poor Richard and PLAYBOY: Brothers Under the Flesh, 
pp. 355-360. Hefner is the 20th-century avatar of Ben Franklin. Our society assumes 
an economy of abundance; Franklin's faced an economy of scarcity. Therefore, we 
consume to create capital, whereas early Americans saved to create capital. ‘There are 
numerous similarities between Hefner and Franklin. Playboy is really the modern 
version of Poor Richard's Almanack. 


1446. Hethmon, Robert H. Total Theatre and Yeats, pp. 361-377. Yeats was obsessed 
by the dream of a modern nation returning to the state of totally unified culture and 
theater last seen in the medieval period. He believed the Irish National Theatre would 
help achieve this dream for Ireland. To Yeats the artistic and commercial success of 
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that theater seemed the defeat of his dream. Subsequent modern theater reveals a 
variety of visions that fragment the total vision. 
—Robert J. Ward 


ENGLISH, ХУ1:91, Spring 1966. 


1447. Willey, Margaret. Somerset Maugham, 1874-1965, p. 1. Maugham's work is 
characterized by human tolerance, modest but painstaking craftsmanship, and a prefer- 
ence for the little man. 


1448. Morgan, Kathleen E. The Holiness of the Heart's Affections, Aspects of the 
Poetry of Anne Ridler, pp. 2-5. Ridler is concerned with the family and other personal 
relationships related to the larger life of the individual under God. She is profound, 
skilled, and sensitive in exploring the nuances of our natural affections. Her reflections 
on love, death, and the eternal show her to be no complacent optimist but aware of 
pain, suffering, and the unanswered questions. Certain images (the sea or river, flowers, 
and music) occur frequently in her poetry. 


1449. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Lucy and Light: An Interpretation of Wordsworth's LUCY 
POEMS, pp. 11-12. In the Lucy Poems the narrator's grief at the loss of Lucy expresses 
the poet's fear of losing his creative powers; thus there is a creative link with the later 
Ode: Intimations of Immortality. But while the Lucy Poems end on a note of fear. 
the Ode hopes for a renewal of the poetic spirit. 


„ ХУІ:92, Summer 1966. 


1450. Putt, Gorley S. Henry James: An Unfinished Masterpiece, pp. 45-48. James’s 
unfinished 'The Ivory Tower shows no sign of declining powers, but is evidence of the 
author's continuing creative vitality. Had it been completed it might have revealed 
James in his late years (as in the early The Princess Casamassima), as an outraged 
political moralist, "the eldest and greatest of the post-war novelists of social realism!" 


1451. Watson, Kenneth. THE CAPTIVE AND THE FREE: Artist, Child, and Society 
in the World of Joyce Cary, pp. 49-54. The title of Cary's last novel states one of his 
prevalent themes—the clash of the artist with society. In another novel, Charley Is Му 
Darling, the artist is represented by the closely allied figure of the sensitive child, 
Charley Brown, whose potential cannot be perceived or developed by the adults who 
encounter him or by the society behind them. 

| | —Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH RECORD, ХҮШ:2, December 1967. 


1452. Tamke, Alexander. Jacob Barnes’ “Biblical Name”: Central Irony in THE SUN 
ALSO RISES, pp. 2-7. Hemingway intends Jacob’s name as an ironic echo of the 
Biblical Jacob, who, unlike Jacob Barnes, has fertile loins and God’s promise. The title 
and epigraph are internal evidence of this intention. External evidence is testimony by 
sister, friend, scholar, and editor that Hemingway knew the Bible intimately. 


1453. McDonald, Walter R. Faulkner’s THE BEAR: The Sense of Its Structure, 
pp. 8-14. Besides the initiation symbolism of the hunt, the actual events of this story 
play into the plot of Go Down, Moses, for the themes of delusive ownership, with their 
reference to slavery, gain psychological reality only in the interplay of characters: 
De Spain, who pretends to control the woods; materialistic farmers, who simply want 
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Ben dead as revenge for his forays; and Sam, who renounces ownership for communion. 
Ike's moral lesson from Sam must come out of chronology in Part 4, to be the climax. 


1454. Sternlicht, Sanford. The Iterative Sun-Image in Marlowe’s Plays: Part П, 
pp. 28-35. The Jew of Maita excepted, all of Marlowe's plays use iterative sun-imagery 
for characterization and structure, probably because Elizabethan society responded 
vicariously to those who overreached because of impatience with their inherited rigid 
world-view. But Marlowe's unvarying use of the same device of Icarus and Phaeton 
may show dramatic weakness. [See AES, X:7, Sept. 1967, 2342, for Part 1] 

—John Lindberg 


ESQUIRE, LXIX:1, January 1968. 


1455. Friedrich, Otto. The Grave of Alice B. Toklas, pp. 98-103, 121-124. [Last spring 
Friedrich visited Toklas's grave which is beside Stein's іп Père Lachaise Cemetery in 
Paris. He reflected upon his first meeting with the two when he was 19 in 1948, and 
on his subsequent friendship with Toklas, who encouraged him as a writer. Although 
he did not care for Stein's writing as a whole, he found The Autobiography of Alice 
B. Toklas “literally the judgments, the views, the language, the tone, and the quality 
of mind of Alice B. Toklas herself . , . not only Miss Stein's best work but one of the 
minor masterpieces of this century."] 


; LXIX:2, February 1968. 


1456. Viorst, Milton. James Jones and the Phony Intellectuals, pp. 98-101; 131-132. 
Interviewed in France, where he now spends most of his time, Jones revealed a dislike for 
critics and for “intellectuals,” even though he has given Yale the original Mss of his 
novels. Defending his alleged preoccupation with sex as merely reflecting "most 
people's lives" and the inelegance of his style as calculated to direct attention to 
meaning, he called himself "the common man's novelist . . . the last of the proletarian 
novelists.” Many people, he said, see in his writing only the emphasis upon bravery and 
strength—masculine virtues—and miss another quality he values: gentleness. 

—John S. Phillipson 


GERMAN LIFE AND LETTERS, XVII:3, April 1964. 


1457. Harper, Anthony J. Ferdinand Bruckner's Treatment of the “Timon” Theme, 
pp. 259-269. Aside from the basic dramatic construction, the plays by Bruckner and 
Shakespeare differ in their usage of the ancient sources and primarily in their contrasting 
characterizations of Timon. 

—JC. E. Guksch 


JEWISH QUARTERLY, XV:1-2, Summer 1967. 


1458. Winegarten, Renee. The World of Gerda Charles (rev.-art, Logical Girl), pp. 
37-40. Charles's fiction is deeply personal and is marked by a steady commitment to 
the values of sacrifice and responsibility at a time when such values are often neglected. 
Although her unwillingness to compromise her personal vision will probably prevent 
wide public acclaim, her contribution to contemporary fiction is real. Her work com- 
bines "warm tenderness and concern for the innocent, with sharp observation of social 
manners, subtle perception of the changing undercurrents in social intercourse, and a 
wry humour." There is throughout her art a blend of 19th-century "gravity" and 
20th-century "astringency." 

—J. H. Natterstad 
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MALAHAT REVIEW, No. 1, January 1967. 


1459. Lawrence, D. H. Letters to Koteliansky, pp. 17-40. [Twenty letters to Kotel- 
iansky, printed here and edited by Zytaruk, reveal Lawrence's capacity for friendship 
and Koteliansky's importance in Lawrence's career.) 


1460. Kermode, Frank. World Without End or Beginning, pp. 113-129. Fictive orders 
in literature reflect man's efforts in philosophy to describe a form of continuity in life 
which is not eternal yet transcends time and mutability. Aevum, Aquinas's explanation 
of angels as forms less than God but more than man, was humanized during the Middle 
Ages to explain the perpetual aspects of human life, such as the cycle of generation 
which Spenser uses as a fictive order in The Faerie Queene. Shakespeare in Lear 
affirms the continuity of the world and in Macb. depicts the presumption of men who 
attempt to impose a divine design on human time. i 


‚ No. 2, April 1967. 


1461. Rayan, Krishna. Metaphor and Suggestion, pp. 50-63. Contrary to the conclu- 
sions drawn in many recent studies of imagery, metaphor and suggestion are not 
separate kinds of images, but rather coexist and function within an image. Often, 
because of its incompatibility with its context, metaphor shocks its audience into an 
intense effort to resolve the incongruity, and into a susceptibility to and awareness of 
suggestions of larger meaning which are independent of the metaphorical meaning and, 
in fact, the poet's principal concern. 

- —Tom Vander Ven 


MIDWAY, No. 2, 1960. 


1462. Starrett, Vincent. The Real Sherlock Holmes, pp. 71-84 (reprinted from The 
Private Life of Sherlock Holmes, Chicago, 1960). Doyle acted the part of Sherlock 
Holmes in real life, notably in his examination of the evidence convicting George Edalji 
and Oscar Slater. Thanks to Doyle's publicizing of a miscarriage of justice, the two were 
eventually released. 


‚ No. 4, 1960. 


1463. Daiches, David. Selection and "Significance" in the Modern Novel, pp. 2-13. 
The nature of fiction was radically redefined in the first half of the 20th century. 
Through the 19th century, the norms of society remained public; in fiction, character 
change was symbolized by a change in fortune or status, and selection of traits was still 
based on a criterion shared by reader and writer. The reader of modern fiction, however, 
cannot be sure that actions—public gestures—accurately reflect the nature of the 
fictional portrayal. 


» Мо. 5, 1961. 


1464. Johnson, Pamela Hansford. THE DUCHESS АТ SUNSET, рр. 67-101. Unlike 
Dickens's creations, Proust’s can exist in any time; but The Duchess at Sunset places 
them in Paris in 1941, the first year of the German occupation. [The author here pre- 
sents one of her radio plays based on Proust's characters.] 


-------- No, 9, January 1962. 

1465. Booth, Wayne. Telling and Showing in Fiction, pp. 16-29 (reprinted from The 
Rhetoric of Fiction). The direct intrusion of the writer with his own views has been 
replaced since Flaubert with an attempt to be objective and impersonal; now this 
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attempt has been "reduced to a convenient distinction" between “showing” and. "telling." 

' Boccaccio’s direct telling is often an admirable and economical device. In modern 
fiction, however, the author has so "many voices" that it is impossible to eliminate his 
presence. Even the most highly dramatized narrator represents the author, as does any 
‘character presented as a reliable witness. An author can * ‘choose his disguises," but he 
can "never choose to disappear." . 


, No. 10, April 1962. 


1466. Wister, Fanny Kemble, ed. Owen Wister Out West, pp. 25-49 (reprinted from 
Owen Wister Out West). Wister's private journals, found by his daughter in 1938, con- 
tain some of the raw materials for his stories and for The Virginian. [Excerpts from 
the journals (June to September 1891) and from letters to his mother are reprinted here.] 


; No. 12, October 1962. 


1467. Arnold, Armin. The Transcendental Element, pp. 28-33 (reprinted from Modern 
Philology, August 1962, where it appeared as The Transcendental Element in American 
^ Literature: A Study of Some Unpublished D. Н. Lawrence Manuscripts. [See AES, 
VI:9, November 1963, 2504.]) 


„ No. 16, Autumn 1963. 


1468. Dillon, Myles. Irish Visions, pp. 62-81 (reprinted from Early Irish Literature). 
[In Modern English Dillon presents the 10th-century text of The Vision of Adamnan 
and the 12th-century The Vision of MacCon Glinnie.] 


1469. Hayek, F. A., ed. On Marriage and Divorce, pp. 100-126 (reprinted from John 
Stuart Mill and Harriet Taylor) [A brief description of Mill and Taylor and of Mill's 
first meeting with her is followed by two Ms essays on marriage and divorce that they 
wrote for each other about 1832.] 

» No. 18, Spring 1964. 
1470. Eisinger, Chester E. The Voice of Aggressive Aristocracy, pp. 100-128 (reprinted 
from The Fiction of the Forties). The “most neglected major talent" in the forties, 
Cozzens.was the strongest advocate of the anti-intellectual conservative. An analysis of 
his work reveals his conception of an organic society, the idea of man's absolute com- 
‘mitment to life however senseless it seems. This is Cozzens's finest perception, but his 
insights are limited. 


; No. 21, Winter 1965. 


1471. Keynes, Geoffrey, ed. Letters to a Son by Sir Thomas and Dame Dorothy 
Browne, pp. 2-25 (reprinted from The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, Chicago, 1964). 
These 18 letters were addressed to Browne the younger, who had been sent to France 
at about the age of 14. Covering the years 1660-1667, they contain news of England 
and suggestions for behavior, reading, and learning the manners and languages of France. 


‚ No. 22, Spring 1965. 


1472. Brennecke, Ernest, and Henry Brennecke, eds: PYRAMUS AND THISBE: A 
Burlesque, Being a Most Faithful Account of a Performance by the English Comedians 
of the Burlesque from A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM As Witnessed and 
Recorded by Johannes Von Rist, pp. 52-69 (reprinted from Shakespeare. іп Germany, 
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1590-1700, Chicago, 1964). Von Rist presents a detailed account of the cast of artisans 
and their performance of Pyramus and Thisbe. 


--------- No. 24, Autumn 1965. 


1473. Gifford, Henry, and Raymond Williams. D. H. Lawrence and Anna Karenina: 
An Exchange of Views, pp..92-113 (reprinted from Russian Literature and Modern 
English Fiction, Chicago, 1965). Lawrence’s mistaken views of Anna Karenina led to 
his weak attack on the novel. (He blamed Tolstoy for denying the “instinct for life” and 
thereby betraying Anna. Yet Lawrence seems to ignore Anna’s abandoning of her child, 
the breaking-up of her home, and the falseness of her establishment with Vronsky.) 
Like Lawrence, other critics mistakenly isolate the Anna-Vronsky-Karenin episodes from 
the rest of the book and thereby fail to realize that a.comparison of Vronsky and Levin 
is one of the book’s major themes. Ironically, Mellors is more like Levin than Vronsky 
is. + 


— — — —, No. 25, Winter 1966. 


1474. Woodhouse, A. S. P. W. H. Auden: The Poet and His Faith, pp. 50-57 (reprinted 
from The Poet and His Faith, Chicago, 1965). Although Eliot's conception of the 
Incarnation is more profound, Auden evinces “wider human sympathies.” Іп For the 
Time Being: A Christmas Oratorio, “premonitions” of Auden’s faith—his return to 
the concept that Christianity may bring "tidings of joy"—are realized. 


› Мо. 27, Summer 1966. 


1475. Krieger, Murray. Tragedy and the Tragic Vision, pp. 2-25 берйн from 
The Tragic Vision: Variations on a Theme in Literary Interpretation, Chicago, 1966). 
Tragedy is a literary form that includes catharsis and "final harmonies," and the "tragic 
vision" is our view of reality, which is now almost exclusively Dionysian. The older 
"classic vision" of an ordered universe is hardly possible for post-Kierkegaard man. 
Tragic vision leads to the portrayal of the exceptional man, the extremist. This presen- 
tation may be more realistic, more sincere, than the norm, or it may be or become the 
norm of our existence, “less illusory than the fullness which shines through tragedy.” 


; No. 28, Autumn 1966. 


1476. Gross, Seymour L. Stereotype to Archetype: The Negro in American Literary 
Criticism, pp. 99-128 (reprinted from Images of the Negro in American Literature, 
Chicago, 1966). Most 19th-century critics of Negro literature assumed the validity of 
the stereotype, which persisted in the early years of this century. Locke and Brown 
effectively condemned such portrayals, and the depression years ushered in the protest 
literature culminating in Wright's Native Son (1940). To limit Negro literature to protest 
is to echo the political policy of separatism. The most recent image of the Negro in 
literary ciriticism is that of the archetypal figure of man's fate. 

—Karl Ames 


MIDWEST QUARTERLY, УШ:2, Winter 1967. 


1477. Dennis, Larry R. Mark Twain and the Dark Angel, pp. 181-197. In Huck Finn 
Twain discovered a human consciousness strong enough to confront the Dark Angel of 
death. The other characters in Huckleberry Finn display untenable perspectives toward 
it. Pap sees death in purely physical terms. The Grangerfords and Shepardsons roman- 
ticize it. Sherburn arrogantly negates it. The Wilkes episode reveals pretense and sham 
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about it. Neither in his other work nor in his own life was Twain able to create a 
tenable perspective toward death. 


—Robert J. Ward 


MODERN DRAMA, IX:3, December 1966. 


1478. Cohen, Ruby. Acting for Beckett, p. 237. Just as Beckett's fiction has concen- 
trated on man narrating, so his drama has focused on man acting. “Aristotelian drama, 
which imitates an action, is crystallized by Beckett to the acting which is all we know 
of living." . 
1479. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. Beckett and Expressionism, pp. 238-241. Beckett’s 
intentional distortion of reality shows his affinity to the expressionists. It is through his 
"horrible distorting mirror" that he reveals the truths of man's condition, probing "the 
depths, cutting through appearances to what is hidden." The stage is especially attractive 
to Beckett because it is an "image of a closed world" and parallels "the smaller inner 
theater.” 


1480. Fletcher, John. Action and Play in Beckett's Theater, pp. 242-250. The emphasis 
on action in Beckett's theater reflects the traditional importance of gesture in comedy. 
His drama contains all three of the popular forms of dramatic action: clownery, music 
hall, and mime. The intention, however, is not to amuse the audience but to record 
“man’s many attempts to fill life's emptiness.” 


1481. Iser, Wolfgang. Samuel Beckett's Dramatic Language, рр. 251-259 (reprinted 
from Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, No. 11, 1961). In Beckett the usual 
functions of language—"statement, expression, communication, and influence of one 
character on another”—are largely inoperative. Instead, language becomes detached 
from the speakers, resulting in an absence of coordination between speech and action. 
Since the “dissolution of all coordination” is thematic, it is necessary for Beckett to call 
attention to it by “means . . . independent of the characters." This need accounts for 
the elaborate stage directions in his plays. 


1482. Kern, Edith. Beckett and the Spirit of Commedia dell'Arte, pp. 260-267. 
It is useful to view Beckett's theater as part of the tradition of Commedia. dell'Arte. 
His attitudes toward language, his choice of comic devices, and his "grotesque styliza- 
tion" have all been shaped by the tradition. 


1483. Schechner, Richard. "There's Lots of Time in GODOT, pp. 268-276. The 
structure of Waiting for Godot is closer to music than to drama. Its form is like a "cen- 
trifugal wheel" with Time at the center serving to hold the characters together. Its 
texture consists of "time, habit, memory, and games." 


1484. Mihályi, Gábor. Becket's GODOT and the Myth of Alienation, pp. 277-282 
(reprinted from New Hungarian Quarterly, No. 24, Winter 1966). Beckett strips away 
the comforting myths that promise "salvation to mankind in this world or hereafter." 
Although the play serves this negative function, it also posits a "new faith" in the form 
of an antimyth. The fact that man chooses to wait instead of destroying himself is in 
itself an affirmation of life. Ultimately, the work suggests that "alienation is for Beckett 
not the eternal, unalterable mode of existence." 


1485. Dubois, Jacques. Beckett and Ionesco: The Tragic Awareness of Pascal and the 
Ironic Awareness of Flaubert, pp. 283-291. Although Beckett’s Waiting for Godot and 
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Ionesco's The Chairs have very similar structures and present characters who "are cast- 
offs of a humanity which is disintegrating," the two works differ considerably in their 
"world vision." Ionesco, like Flaubert, concentrates on those who are overwhelmed by 
material things and on those who seek to escape the ordinary world by following 
"deceptive goals." Beckett, on the other hand, in the manner of Pascal, projects man 
as aware of the presence of a God that remains inactive and as torn between "a very 
short life in view of his appetite for living and a very long life in view of his suffering." 


1486. Brooks, Curtis M. The Mythic Pattern in WAITING FOR GODOT, pp. 292-299. 
The natural setting of Godot, the symbolic center of the universe, points to a connection 
with myth. The play falls into the mythic seasonal pattern. Its action can be viewed “as 
a war of winter and spring, with winter in the ascendency.” Regeneration is clearly 
called for, but it never occurs. The sense of weariness, so evident in the play, grows 
from “the time-heavy sense of repetition without renewal, without ritual, without magic.” 


1487. Friedman, Melvin J.  Crriticl, pp. 300-308. [A summary of some of the more 
important criticism of Beckett's Waiting for Godot.] 


1488. Atkins, Anselm. A Note on the Structure of Lucky's Speech, p. 309. The seem- 
ingly directionless speech of Lucky in Beckett's Waiting for Godot has, in fact, a three- 
part poetic structure. The first section takes the form of a fragmentary rational argu- 
ment. The second presents the "last half of an objection . . . to the unfinished demon- 
stration in the first." The third part introduces a new objection, parallel to the first, 
but degenerates finally into full “aphasia.” 


1489. Sheedy, John J. The Comic Apocalypse of King Hamm, pp. 310-318. Beckett's 
Endgame presents an apocalyptic vision of man's disintegration. At the center of tbe 
play is Hamm, who represents man's possibilities. He is presented "as son, father, 
master, King, and Jesus" and as "writer, director, and stage actor—sufferer in the only 
show on earth." But Hamm is at last only a "stage illusion" whose possibilities add up 
to "Zero." 


1490. Cohen, Ruby. The Beginning of ENDGAME, pp. 319-323. Beckett's concern 
for the shape of his plays becomes clear when the original two-act version of Endgame 
is compared with the final one-act text. His reworking of the earliet version results 
most notably in a greater economy and tightness. 


1491. Alpaugh, David J. The Symbolic Structure of Samuel Becketts ALL THAT 
FALL, pp. 324-332. Although Beckett uses a simple plot to give coherence to his 
characters and themes, he also builds the work around several primary symbols. The 
central metaphor is movement, which suggests life. The defective nature of this move- 
ment reflects the imperfections of the creation itself. “The play’s power stems from a 
vague, semi-conscious movement to come to grips with the situation; the characters are 
involved in an attempt to discreate a universe that was so ill-created long ago.” 


1492. Oberg, Arthur K. KRAPP’S LAST TAPE and the Proustian Vision, pp. 333-338. 
Beckett’s play is not so much a parody of Proust as it is “an attempt to dramatize... 
what is central in the Proustian vision.” The primary concern is the nature of desire. 
Aging and nearing impotence, Krapp still suffers from desire, a desire which can never 
be satisfied. Much of the play’s impact can be attributed to its “impression of what it 
is like to grow old and yet to keep on desiring, to seek to break time’s tedium by resort 
to an occasionally illuminated past.” 
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1493. Hubert, Renée Riese. Beckett's PLAY Between Poetry and Performance, pp. 339- 
346. Play contains two significant poetic dimensions: (1) Its atmosphere reminds .one 
of the crumbling, uncertain world presented in the poetry of Reverdy; and (2) its jarring 
music is close to the poetic effects achieved by Michaux. 


; IX:4, February 1967. 


1494. Chen, David Y. Two Chinese Adaptations of Eugene O'Neil's THE EMPEROR 
JONES, pp. 431-439. Although expressionism was not unknown in traditional Chinese 
theater, it was O'Neill who was largely responsible for bringing expressionistic techniques 
to modern Chinese drama. His influence can be plainly seen in Hung Shen's The Yama 
Chao, which is little more than a Chinese version of The Emperor Jones. Moreover, 
Ts’ao Yü's The Wild, though a mature work itself, also makes use of the expressionistic 
devices of The Emperor Jones. 


[Abstracts from Modern Drama, X:1, Мау 1967, were published in AES, XL:4, April 
1968.] 


; X:2, September 1967. 


1495. Valgemae, Mardi. O'Neill and German Expressionism, pp. 111-123. American 
critics have tended to ignore the influence of the German expressionists on O'Neill, 
yet there is ample evidence that he learned more from them than from Strindberg, who 
is generally regarded as the primary source of his expressionism. The extent of his 
indebtedness to the Germans can be seen most clearly in his experiments with pure 
sound and with the use of masks and distorted sets to suggest psychological states. 
Perhaps the greatest single influence was Kaiser, whose plays From Morn to Midnight, 
The Coral and Hell, Road, Earth provided techniques and ideas used in The Emperor 
Jones, The Hairy Ape, and The Great God Brown. 


1496. Bigsby, C. W. E. The Fall and After—Arthur Miller's Confession, pp. 124-136. 
After the Fall explores the inconsistency and violence at the center of man's nature. 
Miller suggests, through the discoveries of his protagonist Quentin, that man must accept 
his nature and still "renew love constantly in the face of this knowledge." Incident at 
Vichy, Miller's next play, develops essentially the same ideas and consequently does 
not really advance beyond After the Fall. 


1497. Gersh, Gabriel. The Theater of ош Osborne, рр. 137-143. In spite of Osborne's 
reputation and the importance of his contribution to modern British drama, he has not 
produced imitators. There are several reasons for this, one of which would have to be 
his continuing stylistic experiments—his refusal, in other words, to settle into a definite 
mold. Another, and perhaps the most significant, is the deeply personal nature of his 
work, which makes it extraordinarily difficult to separate his art from his life. One finds 
here the central paradox of his work: “his writing is self-obsessed, sometimes to the 
point of megalomania, and yet in the theater he seems to be speaking for a whole 
generation." 


1498. Bruehl, William J. Polus Naufrangia: A Key Symbol in THE ASCENT OF 
F6, pp. 161-164. Although Polus Naufrangia, meaning "shipwrecked at the pole," 
appears to be only another of the invented botanical specimens in this Auden-Isherwood 
play, it is in fact a crucial symbol functioning on two levels. On the simplest level, it 
points to Edward Lamp, whose obsession with botany leads to his own destruction. And 
on a more complex second level, it relates the action to “the plight of Dante's Ulysses in 
Canto XXVI of The Inferno." The flower thus becomes “the symbol of both the action 
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of the play (the attempt to gain knowledge, power, and honor through the conquest of 
the mountain) and the theme (the dilemma of the exceptionally gifted man).” 


1499. Amend, Victor E. Harold Pinter—Some Credits and Debits, pp. 165-174. Of 
the English Absurdist playwrights, Pinter is doubtless the most skillful, yet his plays 
have at least five serious deficiencies: (1) the symbolism frequently lacks necessary 
referents; (2) the technique of ambiguity results often in "ambiguous interpretations"; 
(3) the subject of "man's deliberate evasion of communication" has built-in dramatic 
limitations; (4) the characters, lacking nobility, can only evoke pity; and (5) values 
are approached negatively. 


1500. Todd, Robert E. Proust and Redemption in WAITING FOR GODOT, pp. 175- 
181. The usual Christian interpretation of Beckett's Godot needs significant qualification. 
'The play does not, as is frequently maintained, present the story of Christian salvation. 
"It is a Proustian version of salvation, not only because it ignores the human justice of 
codified virtue and vice, but . . . it is concerned finally with what must be regarded 
as a desired rather than a hoped for salvation." 


1501. Atkins, Anselm. Robert Bolt: Self, Shadow, and the Theater of Recognition, 
рр. 182-188. In A Man for АЛ Seasons Thomas More and the stage hand called the 
Common Man are "two sides of an equation." Despite their obvious surface differences 
both show the same refusal to compromise their essential selves. Bolt is really aiming at 
“a triple recognition: of ourselves as the Common man, of the Common Man as Моге, 
and (therefore) of ourselves as More." 


1502. Haskell, John D., Jr, and Robert G. Shedd. Modern Drama: A Selective 
Bibliography of Works Published in English in 1966, pp. 202-215. [Lists, by country, 
works on individual modern dramatists and includes studies of a general nature.] 

—J. Н. Natterstad 


MOREANA, VII, August 1965. 


1503. Marc'hadour, Germain. More's Book of Hours, pp. 75-78. [A detailed biblio- 
graphical description of the. Latin primer on whose margins More write his Godly 
Meditations.] (To be continued) 


1504. Donno, Elizabeth Story. Duo Thomae: A More Allusion, pp. 102-103. When 
Wills, the 1577 editor of Eden's translation of Martyr’s De orbe novo decades, accepts 
More's English prose style as emulable, he is referring to the Life of Pico and just 
possibly accepting More's History of King Richard ІП as a translation. 


» ҮШІ, November 1965. 


1505. Miles, Leland. Patristic Comforters in Mores DIALOGUE OF COMFORT, 
pp. 9-20. The patristic fathers, More's "old holy doctors," were a source of comfort 
second only to tbe Bible during his imprisonment. Although St. Augustine was the' most 
important of the fathers for More, in the final chapter of the Dialogue. of Comfort 
More.understandably turns to the theme of the courage of the early martyrs. 


1506. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. "Syria" in the DIALOGUE OF COMFORT, рр. 21-27. 
More, who had referred to “Syria” earlier in Utopia, refers to it three times in the 
Dialogue of Comfort, 18 years later. By the defeat of "Syria," More evidently is 
referring to the collapse of the Mameluke kingdom of Egypt and Syria. The two 
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Hungarian interlocutors in the dialogue are about 80 and 20 years of age. That More's 
own age is just about halfway between the two suggests a symbolic splitting of his 
personality. 


1507. Marc'hadour, Germain. Saint Thomas More: Patron des Libres-Penseurs?, 
pp. 28-42. Bolt's characterization of More in A Man for All Seasons, though retaining 
a semblance of verisimilitude, misunderstands More's martyrdom. Bolt’s More is 
& champion of the individual, the self as opposed to external institutions. But More 
was no "modern man" in this sense; he died in and for the Catholic Church. (In French) 


1508. Cavanaugh, John R. The Saint Stephen Motif in Saint Thomas More's Thought, 
pp. 59-66. Stephen's martyrdom is a favorite motif in-More's writing "and indicates that 
Christian typology was an habitual way of thinking for him." More was. especially 
attracted to Stephen’s forgiveness of his persecutors. 


‚ IX, February 1966. 


1509. Surtz, Edward. Sources, Parallels, and Influences: Supplement to the Yale 
UTOPIA, pp. 5-11. [Earlier documents containing ideas which appear in Utopia are 
pointed out, as well as allusions to Italian political events in Utopia.] Erasmus may 
be the model for Raphael Hythloday, and More himself resembles the portrait of 
Cardinal Morton. 


1510, Lawler, T. M. C. Some Parallels between Walter Hilton’s SCALE OF PER- 
FECTION and St. John Fisher’s PENITENTIAL PSALMS, pp. 13-27. Both of these 
books were printed by Wynkyn de Worde at the command of Lady Margaret Tudor. 
There are sufficient resemblances between them, in structure, imagery, and theme, to 
suggest that Fisher used Hilton as a source. 


1511. Miller, Clarence H. The English Translation in the Yale UTOPIA: Some 
Corrections, pp. 57-64. [A list of corrections is offered.]. 


1512. Marc’hadour, Germain. More’s Book of Hours, pp. 101-105. [The conclusion 
of a description of the Latin Primer on whose margins More wrote his Godly Medita- 
tions.] 


-—Раш C. Doherty 


NATION, CCI:11, October 11, 1965. 


1513. Green, Robert. The Clashing Old and New, pp. 224-225. African novelists and 
playwrights such as Achebe, Beti, and Soyinka (who write in English) are dealing 
honestly and intelligently with current issues in Africa, жайы the problems of 
the African torn between tradition and modernity. 


1514. Kostelanetz, Richard. A Neglected Genre (rev.-art), pp. 226-228. The short 
story, the genre most neglected by critics, shows several interesting developments. There 
is a shift away from the single-image story, and emphasis is spread throughout the 
story. The short story is going further from its narrative and realistic origins and is 
approaching the forms of modern poetry. Noticeable are the absence of the authorita- 
tive narrator, the use of techniques of the modern novel, and the subject of madness. 
Symbolism in the short story now involves the story as a whole rather than a character 
or a situation. Probable reasons for the development of the new "flat" form are the 
wearing out of old forms and the adaptation of the genre to fit the contemporary 
imagination. 
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— —  — , ССІ:15, November 8, 1965. : A © ^ E 


1515. Wesling, Donald. Berkeley: Free Speech s and Free Verse, pp: 338-340. Poets 
at the Berkeley Poetry Conference, like students of the Free Speech Movement, demon- 
strated a concern for examining and- extending the limits of freedom. Both students arid 
poets with such genuine concerns must be distinguished from, and must distinguish them- 
selves from, such complete anarchists as the Filthy рее advocates. > 


› CCIEG, February 7, 1966. `. 07 
1516. Markson, David. Malcolm Lowry: A ешрде" pp. 164-167. Memories 


of Lowry are dominated by impressions of bis i ingenuousness, honesty, innocence, mirth, 
and abundance. 


————, CCIES, February 28, 1966. 
1517. Goldman, Michael. The Shoe in Ше. Shark, pp. 246-248. American poets of 
the past decade have been searching for an eloquence.or cadence that will fit our lan- 
guage, digest the objects that threaten to overwhelm life, and create a national 
landscape. Their goal is an American community in which. the "real life" of the poets 
and their audience е] be lived." 

© —T. О. Mallory 


NEW AMERICAN REVIEW, No. 1. 


1518. Gilman, Richard. MACBIRD! and. Its Га pp. 123- 134. usen play 
possesses “a pervasive clashing of vocabularies—the truest mark of the play's origins in 
a prep school mentality—which issues less in comic effect than in ugly, pointless 
incongruity.” The mocking ee the play arouses does: not. жне true ee 
but nihilism and impotence. 


1519. De Mott, Benjamin. ‘But He's a Homiosexual +++, pp. 166-182. The assumptions 
that works of art produced by homosexuals are private documents and that such artists 
are more sensitive than other men to certain aspects of human relations are not neces- 
sarily true. No abstract entity exists which can be called homosexual or heterosexual art. 
“Failure to-hear out the homosexual artist with a seriousness matching his own, over- 
M EE to dismiss him, as ignorant ог perverse, assurance that we know what we 
are.. . this is worse than senseless.” i ‚ А : 


1520. Martien, Norman. Norman Mailer pm School, pp. 233-241. [An 
account of Mailer coming to speak at an American graduate school] 
is. 5 Мемів Vos 


"NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXVII:3, Autumn 1967. 


1521. Wiegand, William. Тһе “Non-Fiction” Novel, pp. 243-257. Ав. a “non-fiction” 
novel, Capote's In Cold Blood suggests and. extends meaning beyond mere journalistic 
coverage of the event. His. novelistic techniques "enforce the structure and meaning 
of the Clutter case." Journalistic techniques, however, flaw Hemingway's Green Hills 
of Africa and conflict with his intention of writing the "absolute truth.” The strategies 
of fiction "have more value in evolving (һе... felt significance” of actua] events. Since 
the mass Audience prefers fictional presentation, t the “non-fiction”? novel is needed. 

| 22 —Saralyn R. Daly 


NIEUW VLAAMS TUDSCHRIFT, XIX:4, April гет. 
1522. Loreis, Hector-Jan. De Wortels van de Nieuwe Roman [The Roots of the New 
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Novel], pp. 379-408. Although much has been written about the origins of the French 
New Novel, these have been identified only in general terms; specific sources have not 
"been pinpointed. The New Novel grew out of the brooding impressionism latent in 
the work of Conrad and.James, who in 1903 produced Typhoon and The Ambassadors, 
respectively. The line from James to the. French New Novelists runs through Mansfield, 
Woolf, and Joyce. The next step beyond Woolf and Joyce was taken. by Faulkner. 
Green's last work, Concluding, marks a step toward.the anti-novel To these Anglo- 
American influences must be added the work of Kafka and Musil. The true father of 
the New Novel was Roussel (1877-1933). A number of other French writers, including 
Beckett, advanced the form. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


OVERLAND, XXXVII, Spring 1967. 


1523. Rees, Leslie. Australian Drama: The Outlook in 1967, pp. 39-44. Australian 
drama still looks for a second Summer of the Seventeenth Doll (by Lawler). The Jane 
Street Theatre Group in Sydney lias, nevértheless, offered some iriteresting Australian 
works, both new and old. Worthy of some recognition are productions of Milgate's 
A Refined Look at Existence, the anonymous The Currency Lass (an 1845: operetta), 
and Searle’ s The Lucky Streak, 

—T[heodore Е. Simms 


PERSONALIST, XLVIIE3, Summer 1967. 


1524. Neumann, Harry. Milton] Adam and Dostoyevsky's Grand Inquisitor оп the 
Problem of Freedom before God, pp. 317-327. Тһе prelapsarian behavior of Milton’s 
Adam in Paradise Lost is analogous to the pessimism 'of Dostoevsky's Inquisitor (in 
The Brothers Karamazov); in both cases divine omnipotence claims responsibility for 
man's freedom, but Milton is convinced that God's infinite mercy will not ultiniately 
be frustrated by man’s servility. Both authors agree that God will not force man to 
be free. 


1525. O'Brien, James H. Yeats's Search for Unity of Being, pp. 361-371. The poetic 
experience of Yeats's final poems seems to prove that personality as the full realization 
of the wboleness of our being is an unattainable goal, yet he makes the subject matter 
of all his work the search for unity of being. Yeats always believed that by discipline 
an individual could fuse his subjective and objective powers into an intensified per- 
ception, that man's highest knowledge emerges from the fusion of body, mind, and spirit 
in the self. 


» ХІ/УПІ:4, Autumn 1967. 


1526. Mellard, James M. Faulkners Philosophical Novel: Ontological Themes іп 
AS I LAY DYING, pp. 509-523. Among the most important motifs of this work are the 
ontological probings of being, existence, and reality: Addie Bundren and her son Darl, 
the most important characters, are antipodal in their philosophical positions—nominalism 
and idealism—as well as in their emotional relationships. Cash appears to be the 
novel's one realist and speaks for the novelist. The disparity between the novel of being 
and the level of existence pervades the novel ` 


1527. Van Aver, Albert: Disharmony in Matthew Arnold'Ss IN HARMONY WITH 
NATURE, рр. 573-577. Arnold fails to control his point of view, his shifting thought, 
and his mutually repellent imagery in a sonnet which is dualistic and monistic at the 
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same timé. In the last line the poet reverses the conclusion stated in the previous two 
lines and returns to the premise of the first four, that nature is worthy of emulation. 
. —QGerald J. Schiffhorst 


r 


PERSPECTIVE, XV:1, Spring-Summer 1967. 


1528. Ettin, Andrew. V. On James Merril's NIGHTS AND DAYS, pp. 33-51. Merrill’s 
fourth volume of poetry is significant because it again reveals his sound verse crafts- 
manship and because it solidifies his stature as a-philosophical poet. His use of super- 
natural elements points to his profound belief in the tension between phenomenal and 
noumenal realities. His movement between a COUR and a formal diction under- 
scores this dualism. 

— Theodore Е. Simms 


POLISH REVIEW, IX:4, Autumn 1964. 


1529. Gillon, Adam. The Merchant of Esmeralda—Conrad’s Archetypal Jew, pp. 3-20. 
Although Hirsch does not appear in Nostromo until the novel is well under way, he is a 
significant and compelling character. Hirsch is a successful characterization because of 
Conrad's use of the Jewish ‘archetype, weaving him into the plot in a complex and 
ambiguous manner. The transformation of Hirsch from а largely comic archetype into 
a symbolic character, not entirely devoid of tragic dimensions, is ample testimony ‘to 
Conradis fictional success. 


; XE4, Autumn 1966. 


1530. Schale Thomas. Lord ‘Hamlet and Lord Jim, pp. 101-133. Concentration 
upon Conrad’s life experiences has diverted attention from his reliance on literature and 
mythology as sources for his novels. There can be no doubt, however, that Conrad 
has “adapted the words of Shakespeare to his own ends—deliberately, extensively, 
meaningfully.” Many threads of Ham. are woven almost imperceptibly into the fabric 
of Lord Jim. Themes, characters, and situations reminiscent of Ham. are abundant in 
Conrad’s text. 


—— — —— , ХП:3, Summer 1967. 


1531. Walton, James. Conrad and THE SECRET AGENT: The Genealogy of Mr. 
Vladimir, pp. 28-42. The Secret Agent is the first and probably the only novel which 
reflects Conrad's "old preoccupation with his revolutionary.heritage and his youthful 
excesses as it was modified by his new sense of himself as a neglected English writer." 
The complexity of Mr. Vladimir's character illustrates the effect on Conrad's.imagina- 
tion of a subject that was painful though remote—-extreme politics—and a setting that 
was painful and immediate—London. . 

S —Sandra M. Dicks 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER, XLI:4, Winter 1967/68. 


1532. Link, Hilda. A Tempered Triumph, pp. 439-442. In Near the Ocean, Léwell 
connects the decline of Rome with that of America. “Lowell’s reaction to the world he 
displays is despair tempered by a fine irony and controlled by symbol and form." The 
dominant image is water. Rejecting religion, Lowell sees only hopelessness. . . 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS, XX:3, рі. 2, 1967. (Reprinted from Language and 
Language B Behavior Abstracts, 1:4, October 1967, p. 723.) 


1533. Treadwell, Y. Bibliography of Empirical Studies of Wit and Humor, pp. 1079- 
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1083. .[References to empirical studies of wit and humor conducted during the period of 
1897 through 1966 are listed alphabetically.] ` 


[No name given.] 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, LII:3, October 1966. 


1534. Downer, Alan. Total Theatre and Partial Drama: Notes on the New York 
Theatre, 1965-66, pp. 225-236. Among the highlights of the New York theater's 1965- 
1966 season were Rose’s The Porcelain Year, a domestic comedy replete with sex and 
brutality; Weiss’s Marat/Sade and Peter Shaffer’s The Royal Hunt of the Sun, two 
striking examples of “total theatre”; Richardson’s allegorical black comedy Xmas in 
Las Vegas; Obsorne's Inadmissable Evidence, a fascinating picture of a modern Every- 
man defending himself in court; Alfred’s Hogan’s Goat, the Agamemnon among Brook- 
lyn’s Irish; Douglas Turner Ward’s Happy Ending and Day of Absence, two new pic- 
tures of relations between the races; and Goldman’ s domestic comedy of the historical 
Henry П, The Lion in Winter. 


1535. Dukore, Bernard F. A Woman's Place, pp. 237-241. In Pinter’s Homecoming, 
animal-like males rival each other for power and sexual mastery; yet it is probable that 
Ruth will control all of the sexually impoverished men just as Jessie had in the older 
generation. 


1536. Gallagher, Kent. Harold Pinter’s Dramaturgy, pp. 242-248. Pinter’s The Care- 
taker is a new outcry against man’s insensitivity and inhumanity. Pinter employs sus- 
pense, surprise, non-sequiturs, incongruous speeches, distortion, sadistic humor, and 
hyper-reality to create an absurd microcosm in which distortion and savagery become 
acceptable. 


—Donald Nemanich 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXXIV:2, Summer 1967. 


1537. New, William H. The Storm and After: Imagery and Symbolism in Hugh Mac- 
Lennan’s BAROMETER RISING, pp. 302-313. Although the imagery of this novel, 
consisting mainly of the four related strands of “weather, war, diurnal change and 
seasonal change,” is splendidly organized, it fails to bring the central characters fully to 
life. Another serious flaw in this otherwise admirable novel is the stress on the 
spectacular rather than on the organically climactic event, on the explosion rather than 
on the following snow storm. 


1538. Bartlett, Paul. Ford Madox Ford: A Profile, pp. 323-327. Ford’s literary 
activity was amazing: he wrote 77 books in 66 years. His last book, an interesting 
History of Our Times, is still awaiting publication. 

—RK. P. S. Jochum 


RAMPARTS, УІ:6, January 1968. 

[The Suppressed Paintings of D. H. Lawrence, pp. 12-19, includes a brief article— 
abstracted below—a short play about Lawrence (c. 1951), I Rise in Flame, Cried the 
Phoenix, by Williams, with small color reproductions of eight Lawrence paintings in the 
outer columns of the pages (14-19) of the play text.] 


1539. Collier, Peter. The Man Who Died, pp. 13-14. Taos, New Mexico, has become 
a sort of shrine to Lawrence. His ashes are there, and several paintings. 
— Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 
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RENAISSANCE AND MODERN STUDIES, XI, 1967. 


1540. Hibbard, G. R. Goodness and Greatness: An Essay on the Tragedies of Ben 
Jonson and George Chapman, pp. 5-54. Despite the fact that both Jonson and Chapman 
had a real sense of the tragic element in life—though in both cases it is more fully 
expressed in the earlier tragedies than in their later ones— they differ especially in the 
way in which they view the conflicting claims of goodness and greatness. Jonson was 
aware of the folly and wickedness of humanity but had no awareness of the noble and 
heroic; Chapman, torn between his belief in the moral function of tragedy and his 

instinctive response to life and history, never wrote a fully successful tragedy. > 


1541. Sucksmith, H. P. Tennyson оп the Nature of his Own Poetic Genius: Some 
Recently discovered Marginalia, pp. 84-89. Some interesting notes in Tennyson's 
hand, written in the margin of a critical article by Collins (1880), throw light on his 
methods as a poet and indirectly reveal his own estimate of his poetic genius. 

--О. J. Schiffhorst 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XIX:4, Winter 1966. 


1542, Richter, Bodo L. O. Recent Studies in Renaissance Scenography, pp. 344-358. 
[A review of Le Lieu théâtral à la Renaissance, contaning brief abstracts of the articles 
therein, including several about the Elizabethan stage.] 


RENAISSANCE QUARTERLY (formerly Renaissance News), XX:1, Spring 1967. 


1543. McDermott, John J. Henryson's TESTAMENT OF CRESSEID and Heywood's 
A WOMAN KILLED WITH KINDNESS, pp. 16-21. Henryson's poem is the source 
for the dramatic situation in Heywood's play. In both the play and the poem “a faith- 
less heroine’s remorse is brought to fatal intensity when her lover treats her with a 
kindness which she feels she does not deserve." The plot detail in Heywood's play 
of a marble tombstone carved with golden letters can also be traced to Henryson's 
poem. 


——— —, ХХ:2, Summer 1967. 


1544. Walters, D. Douglas. Duessa and Orgoglio: Red Crosse's Spiritual Fornication, 
pp. 211-220. Spenser's concept of Duessa seems to have been influenced by the tradition 
of personifying the mass as a whore. Thus, "Duessa's symbolic and structural role 
provides the key not only to the poet's theology but also to his artistic handling of the 
formal, logical, and psychological aspects of the degradation of the Knight of Holiness." 


------, XX:3, Autumn 1967. 


1545. Colie, Rosalie L. Some Notes on Burton's Erasmus, pp. 335-341. Burton's 
uses of paradox are indisputable, and the comments made in the copy of Erasmus's 
works from his personal library indicate that he was quite aware of what he was 
doing. Particularly, Burton's decision to withdraw into official anonymity behind the 
persona of Democritus Junior, which is an important change from the first edition of 
the Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) to the second (1624), is traceable to Erasmus. 


1546. Boyette, Purvis E. Milton's Eve and the Neoplatonic Graces, pp. 341-344. 
Milton's description of Eve as Queen of the Graces (Paradise Lost, VIII.59-61) suggests 
Eve's power as a love goddess—the link between Adam and beatitude. Milton had 
identified the Graces as the daughters of Venus earlier (L'Allegro), and in Neoplatonic 
thought Venus is the mediatrix between God and man. | 

i —Paul C. Doherty 
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RESPONSE, VIIL:4, Easter 1967. 


1547. Quinn, Sister M. Bernetta. What Poetry Makes Happen, pp. 196-203. Poetry 
may not change the flow. of international affairs, but it is true, omnipresent and unique 
communication, leaving nothing unchanged. 


colam B. Purcell 


SEWANEE REVIEW, LXVI:4, Autumn 1958. 


1548. Heilman, Robert B. Variations on Picaresque (FELIX KRULL), pp. 547-577. 
In Felix Krull Mann goes beyond the traditional picaresque technique to suggest hidden 
significance in the novel, by pursuing the subterranean links in a Joycean manner among 
other means. By treating the hero-rogue as a Joycean artist, Mann has enhanced the 
standard episodic structure of a picaresque novel. 


1549. Lehman, John. The Wain-Larkin Myth: A Reply to John Wain, pp. 578-587. 
Wain's contention that British poets of the 30's and 40's were "petty versifiers" until 
Larkin helped reclaim the poetic art in the 50's is unfounded. 


1550, Vivas, Eliseo. The Substance of WOMEN IN LOVE, pp. 588-632. In this novel 
Lawrence sought to reveal “Тһе quality of experience as experienced" and achieved suc- 
cess in this by using constitutive symbols in addition to quasi-symbols. The constitu- 
tive symbols of the rabbit and the shattered moon convey much more complex and 
profound substance than the frequent quasi-symbols. In spite of Lawrence's intentions 
to present through Birkin a religion of love, the novel clearly shows that a. Godless 
religion is not possible. 

—Fred Freede 


[Abstracts from SR, LXVII:1-4, Winter-Autumn 1959, have not yet been published 
in AES.] 


; LXVIII:1, Winter 1960. 


1551. Wellek, René. Literary Theory, Criticism, and History, pp. 1-19. In the 40's 
the New Critics reasserted the need for literary theory against the biographical, historical 
emphasis in scholarship. Although the situation has recently been reversed, the import- 
ance of establishing aesthetic standards remains. As correct interpretation of a literary 
work is possible, so correct judgment should be possible, and it is a "refined absolut- 
ism" which will answer the relativism which dehumanizes art. In building a theory of 
values we must employ the separate disciplines of literary history and criticism of 
concrete works of art. 


1552. Winton, Calhoun. Conversion on the Road to Houyhnhnmland, pp. 20-33. In 
Gulliver's Travels Swift satirizes the new religion, deism, and defends Augustinian 
Christianity. Gulliver may be seen as a pilgrim starting from a point of religious ignor- 
ance and ending with "conversion" to the reasonable faith of the Houyhnhnms in their 
deist Garden of Eden, from which the bestial Yahoos are excluded. Returning home, 
the protagonist finds the religion of reason will not work, by which Swift seems to imply 
that it will not work in analyzing the human condition. 


1553. Popkin, Henry. Arthür Miller: The Strange Encounter, pp. 34-60. In his major 
plays Miller confronts the "banal with the heights and depths of guilt" to draw parables 
of evil and social responsibility. Expressionism, adapted for the mass audience, is his 
dramatic method; he employs symbolic characters with vague ethnic backgrounds and 
dream states which project hidden social forces. In Death of a Salesman the play- 


wright strikes a balance between the shattered American myth of su 
Loman's sex and family problems. 





the tradition. Baro's Northwind and Other Poems is "quite a А ” In Of the 
Festivity Dickey's strong points аге the song, meditation, and a sense of the grotesque. 
Finkel in The Clothing's New Emperor "concentrating on character and dramatic crisis, 
finds new things to notice and to feel" For Heart's Needle Lowell praised Snodgrass as 
"the poet with content" Nabokov shows himself a master of light verse in Poems. 
Stone's Poems: 1955-1958 are “in the very best sense academic.” Pack in A Stranger's 
Privilege and Hull in Dandy Brown both "worry their thought into poetic form." Of 
the "rebirths" Moore in O to be a Dragon writes in a style that is "among the most 
delightful instruments played in the English language." Lowell in Life Studies and 
Schwartz in Summer Knowledge appear transformed after twenty years of writing 
poetry, their ideas of poetry and of themselves miraculously regenerated. 


1555. Parkinson, Thomas. The Respect of Monuments (rev.-art., George Brandon Saul, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats’s Poems, Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats's Plays; 
John Unterecker, A Reader's Guide to William Butler Yeats), pp. 143-149. Unterecker 
appreciates rather than raises issues. The value of the Guide is in his perceptive explan- 
ation of the structure of the volumes of Yeats's poetry. À companion to the Variorum 
Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats, Saul’s Prolegomena to the Poems is an attempt 
to collect and appraise materials on each of Yeats’s poems. That it does not include 
Mss is a limitation. The Prolegomena to Plays suffers the same limitation. 


1556. Weber, Brom. A Noble Moralist and American Culture (rev.-art., Kermit Van- 
derbilt, Charles Eliot Norton: Apostle of Culture in a Democracy), pp. 156-165. This 
is the first full-scale study of Norton. Although Vanderbilt represents Norton as a “link 
in American intellectual history" between the world of Emerson and Eliot, this is not 
wholly successful intellectual history. Norton's loss of faith in American progress dur- 

ing the 1890's contributed to the rise of Elbert Hubbard, who, unchecked, produced a 
"travesty of high culture" for the Midwest. 


1557. Mack, Maynard. Matthew Prior: Et Multa Prior Arte (rev.-art., The Literary 
Works of Matthew Prior, H. Bunker Wright and Monroe K. Spears, eds.), pp. 165-176. 
This new, authoritative edition of Prior's works is completely reedited, supplying full var- 
iant readings and a chronological arrangement. It is clear from the weaknesses of his 
poetry that Prior must have been a better diplomat than a poet. But his integrity and 
knowledge of himself in an age of posturing redeem his writing. 


; LXVIIE2, Spring 1960. 

1558. Empson, William. A Defense of Delilah, pp. 240-255. Delilah is easier to 
defend than Samson, and although Milton concentrates on the moral paradox in 
Samson's story, he is necessarily just to Delilah. Samson is not conscious enough to 
analyze his fall, and is tempted to blame God for it. Milton concluded that, like Adam's 
fall, it was fortunate. The Philistine womah should not appear despicable, and perhaps 
for this reason Milton makes her Samson's wife. Further, Milton could not comprehend 
a character unless he defended him; thus he saw Delilah's betrayal of Samson as an 
act of public spirit. 
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1559, Donoghue, Denis. Joyce and the Finite Order, pp. 256-273. Written from a 
- “narrowly protective" point of view and in hedonistic language, James Joyce's Portrait 
does not bring any of its objects to bear upon each other. In Ulysses Joyce works in the 
tradition of the English novel, showing how his characters shield themselves from their 
own reality: Finally in Finnegans Wake, human situation is replaced by “pure verbal 
essence." t may be seen that Joyce gradually left the finite order and the human, a 
rejection which can only be accounted for by the lack of a love of being: 

--Согпеһа Veenendaal 


{Abstracts from SR, LXVIII3-4, Summer-Autumn 1960, have not yet been published 
in AES] х 


, LXIX:1, Winter 1961. 


1560. Hoffman, Daniel G. Yankee Bumpkin and Scapegoat King, pp. 48-60. The 
multiple levels of ideas in My Kinsman, Major Molineux exemplify Hawthorne’s 
economy of symbol. The experience of Robin, “the Great American Boob,” has three 
levels: in psychological terms, Robin witnesses the destruction of the father image; 
on a political level, Robin is the American child breaking with paternal authority; and 
the cultural significance of the story lies in the Scapegoat King ritual, which destroys 
evil and makes way for the successor. 


1561. Dobrée, Bonamy. Durrell’s Alexandrian Series, pp. 61-79. The serial character- 
izations of the Alexandrian novels, Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, and Clea, develop 
the relativity of people and their perceptions—the “prismatic” nature of experience, 
But for all these intricacies, no tension of character exists; only two of Durrell’s people 
have a code. The rest merely respond to Alexandria, their environment; Durrell pro- 
vides no judgment of their lives for the reader, unless it is one of pity. 


1562. Parkinson, Thomas. Vestiges of Creation, pp. 80-111. The poetry of Yeats is 
born of great artistic labor and suffering. The courses to creation, specifically demon- 
strable in Mss, are various. Dramatic, emotional, iconographic, rhythmic, they all reveal 
a balance of imagination and judgment, a process that is generative, not controlling, 
intended to reveal “possibilities of life" rather than to idealize or improve upon 
experience. 


, LXIX:2, Spring 1961. 


1563. Cox, James M. Walt Whitman, Mark Twain, and the Civil War, pp. 185-204. 
Leaves of Grass with its theme of democratic love—which will have to grow if the union 
is to remain whole—expresses Whitman's anticipation of the Civil War. Whitman's 
work as a nurse in the war is his physical expression of that love. His post-war poetry 
elegizes the “mutilation of the body politic.” As traitor to the Union and deserter from 
the Confederate Army, Twain wrote the history of his guilt in defensive fantasy and 
attempted to disarm his conscience by writing off the war as “child’s play.” 


1564. Hoffman, Daniel G. Moby-Dick: Jonah’s Whale or Job’s? pp. 205-224. Melville 
employs myths of many cultures in contrasts which create unifying tensions, chiefly 
between the heroes, Ahab and Ishmael, between narcissism and love for mankind.. In 
his unrepentant pride Ahab is an anti-Christ and an anti-Jonah, as he commands the 
' “Pequod” іп an assault on God and perishes without resurrection. Ishmael is a Jonah 
cast forth from the whale-ship, but his God is Job’s, the God of a creation "vulturish, 
cannibalistic, horrible,” a God unknowable, “beyond even the Gospel truth.” Therefore, 
the novel’s vision must be but a partial vision of God. 
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1565. Hynes, Samuel. The Epistemology of THE GOOD SOLDIER, pp. 225-235. A 
novel's narrative point of view corresponds to what and how a man can know. Fielding, 
the omniscient author, expressed reason and order. In Ford's The Good Soldier the 
narrator Dowell, ignorant and doubtful, puzzles through his past, revealing to the 
reader that a man’s knowledge of world and self is dim and limited, but also revealing 
to himself an understanding of his own limitations. 


1566. Dickey, James. The Death and Keys of the Censor, pp. 318-332. Poetic achieve- 
ment is the flow of imagination measured and directed by the censor, the poet's critical 
sense. Among the modern poets, Olson justifies ' “creative irresponsibility” in the. name 
of organic form. Ignatow’s power is a- “strange, myth-dreaming vision of modern city 
life.” Merwin's poetry, burdened by gilding and neatness, is gathering new force. 
Weiss's great imagination and Nemerov’s wit and tragic sense are well directed by a 
long-wrought censor. Miles has the self-knowledge to work with small subjects she 
can possess. 

—Tom Vander Ven 


——— ——, LXIX:3, Summer 1961. 


1567. Burnsbaw, Stanley. Wallace Stevens and the Statue, pp. 355-366. Burnshaw's 
review, Turmoil in the Middle Ground (1935) indicted Stevens's Ideas and Order as 

“suddenly screeching with confusion”; but such an estimate insisted on commitment in 
accord with the critical dialectic of the time. “Tentativeness and humility were unthink- 
able: the world was separating into two enemy camps and time was running out!” Both 
the review and Stevens’s reply, Mr. Burnshaw and the Statue, must be judged as “actions 
of their time,” lest they become “grotesque.” 


1568. Spears, Monroe К. Auden in the Fifties: Rites to Homage, pp. 375-398. "The 
thematic patterns of Nones (1951), Shield of Achilles (1955), and Homage to Clio 
(1960) are “the contrast between the human and the natural” and “the homage to 
existence and the Earthly Muse” (Clio). Auden’s “rites” to these themes is a satire 
become more universal because of the “growing uncertainty of his audience” during 
the fragmented, complacent Eisenhower era. Though this Jack of rapport contributed to 
both the successful patterns and the bad poetry of Clio, the poet may yet compose 
. more significant poetry, considering the intellectual promise of the present decade and 
Auden's increasing awareness of his traditional poetic role. 


, LXIX:4, Autumn 1961. 


1569. Traugott, John. A Voyage to Nowhere with Thomas More and Jonathan Swift: 
UTOPIA and “The Voyage to the Houyhnhnms," pp. 534-565. "Voyage" owes two 
debts to Utopia: technical, in the particular sense of irony, leading to the tertium-quid 
life (as opposed to the traditional critical ones, “Swift is Gulliver” and “Gulliver is 
ridiculous") in which "one can live in the world by playing the fool and not being one, 
by keeping Utopia a city of the mind, where Raphael Nonsense and Lemuel Gulliver 
can live"; and philosophical, in the ironically formulated solutions to the various vices 
and follies reviewed. 


1570. Irwin, W. R. There and Back Again: The Romances of Williams, Lewis, and 
Tolkien, pp. 566-578. In their structural doctrinal organization the romances of 
Williams, Lewis, and Tolkien follow a cycle first suggested by Hegel—the "excursion 
and return of the soul.” The soul is conveyed into the, "unknown and scarcely imagin- 
able" in which, from a titanic conflict between "order and disruption, or good and 
evil,” it emerges to the “victory of order, which is a return, not to the status quo ante, 
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but to the known transmuted by vision," in which the "fuliness of a cosmic and moral 
order but dimly perceived before" is “understood with a largeness and preciseness 
hitherto impossible." Š : 


1571. Ross, Ralph. Art as Knowledge, pp. 579-600. Art is valuable to human knowl- 
edge precisely because it is knowledge. The creation or selective interpretation of 
experience and its corresponding recreation by the auditor are quantitatively as well as 
qualitatively as valid and "real" as scientific sensory description. Keats's "The sedge 
is wither'd from the lake/And no birds sing" contains “a quality of desolation not 
although, but because, the birds are present to the imagination, yet would be absent 
from the senses. Autumn is more poignant in the imaginátion because summer is there, 
too." Ы 


1572. Gargano, James W. THE SPOILS OF POYNTON: Action and Responsibility, 
pp. 650-660. Veda Fletch's ultimate renunciation of Owen, "understood and evaluated 
as the culmination of a series of acts defined by a social situation and not as a deed 
existing, somehow, in vacuo," avoids the simplistic estimations that she is a “self-less 
idealist,” an "immature romanticist," or a “moral bigot.” Her ideal action, demanding 
"clairvoyance and tough-minded integrity," absolves James of heretofore sentimental 
resolutions that “naively demand from ‘people’ in novels a romantic wilfulness of 
behavior ultimately intolerable in life." 


1573. Karl, Frederick A. Waiting for Beckett: Quest and Re-quest, pp. 661-676. Any 
protagonist of Beckett's novels, in accord with his basic Cartesian dualism, is divided 
from the exterior objective world, his mind and body in conflict with people and objects; 
and in his quest for a cosmic identity he is not tragic but comic, for he knowingly seeks 
a self that "cannot be recovered.” All the characters "wait, in their way, for Godot, 
who can never arrive. For Godot would cure what ails them, and this solution is itself 
an impossibility in an absurd world." Since the Cartesian God does not inhabit this 
world, the only truth is subjective, and the metaphysical bum is a cosmic fool, master 
because there is no other. 


, LXX:1, Winter 1962. 


1574. Meiners, R. K. The End of History: Allen Tate's SEASONS OF THE SOUL, 
pp. 34-80. Through the ironic use of the seasons framework and the apostrophe, and of 
viable metaphor, Seasons of the Soul depicts World War II man as caught in a present 
that is debased because he has no recourse to traditional historical solutions: religio- 
mythical, familial, or social. Thus isolated, man looks to a silent future with but faint 
hope in a Christian regeneration which is not achieved in the poem. In Summer man 
finds no “spiritual nourishment” in traditional society; in Autumn he is deserted by 
family; in Winter Venus-agape is unavailable, leaving Venus-eros a degrading substi- 
tute; and in Spring there is no rejuvenation from the “Mother of silence." 


1575. Wasserstrom, William. Т. S. Eliot and THE DIAL, pp. 81-92. The Dial Award 
for poetry of 1922 did not merely honor Eliot. It fructified owners Watson and Thayer's 
search for the artist whose work contained the "intensity" they felt necessary—in “Ше 
crusading spirit of 1910"— to make American literature, The Dial, and Eliot the symbol 
of international, world-redeeming excellence in letters. The Waste Land they saw as 
the epitome of their achievement. 


1576. Brashers, H. C. Ishmael’s Tattoos, pp. 137-154. Embodied in Queequeg’s 
tatoos are the micro- and macrocosmic elements that enable Ishmael alone to survive his 
voyage in the world of Moby Dick. By the dramatic means of Queequeg’s instinctive 
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pedagogy and his own introspection, Ishmael assimilates the positive significance of 
those tattoos, and achieves the necessary psychic balance between the demands of his 
ego and of his “kinship to the universe.” His soul thus tattooed, he outlives ego-maniacal 
Ahab, the unrational Queequeg, and the sensual crew, all unbalanced and therefore 
incapable of lifes 

i —Robert T. Knighton 


1577. Burke, Hatton. The Ninth Circle: Three Novels (rev.-art., Claude Koch, Light 
In Silence; Wallace Stegner, A Shooting Star; Griffin Taylor, Mortlake), pp. 169-176. 
These three distinguished recent novels dramatize “the search for identity in a world 
despiritualized, mechanized, and deterministic; as in Dante's ninth circle, its chief 
characteristics are betrayal and treachery. But Koch's Brother Joseph, Stegner's Sabrina 
Hutchens Castro, and Griffin Taylor's young Englishman "nevertheless endure their 
dark night of the soul and emerge with a clearer, more affirmative knowledge of 
themselves and their world." 

: —John О. Rees, Jr. 


; LXX:2, Spring 1962. 


1578. Leavis, F. R. Dombey and Son, pp. 177-201. Although melodrama is present 
in Dickens’s art, this novel contains realism related creatively to the “classical” Hogarth 
and Shakespeare. Responding to the “unprecedented conditions” of its era, the novel 
has economy (in the opening death scene), paradox (in the money-pride of Dombey), 
humanity (in Polly Toodle), and a rhetoric of description in which “the moral and 
pictorial have been transmuted by a truly poetic imagination.” 


1579. Mooney, Stephen L. Poe’s Gothic Waste Land, pp. 261-283. The theme of 
Poe's stories is the waste-land; his technique is objective and rational, not subjective and 
autobiographical. Using a “rational Gothic” mode, he fashioned a unity of effect that 
provided "social, artistic, and cultural insight" into the dehumanizing 19th century and 
foreshadowed the prominent theme of such 20th-century works as Eliot’s Waste Land. 
“His achievement was to describe, by Gothic means, states of consciousness that picture 
man’s distress in his search for values.” 


1580. James, G. Ingli. The Autonomy of the Work of Art: Modern Criticism and the 
Christian Tradition, pp. 296-318. Humanized by the Christian idea of a person as 
“unique but not alone,” the best modern criticism defines the autonomy of a poem as 
uniqueness within its historical and biographical context. But it is often freely infused 
with the second, implicit, meaning of autonomy in art, which stresses the poem’s unique- 
ness of expression as self-explanatory and communicative to the artist alone. But this 
“life-denying” autonomy, similar to atheistic existentialism, insists on meaninglessness, 
for what is “totally unique” is “unintelligible”; and it partly accounts for the unwitting 
reluctance of Christian-indebted criticism to abstract a “meaning” or “prose-sense” from 
a poem. 


, LXX:3, Summer 1962. 


1581. Fitzgerald, Robert. The Countryside and the True Country, pp. 380-394. The 
“innocent Pole" and the Negroes of O'Connor's story, The Displaced Person, constitute 
another illustration of her perception—common to all her stories—that "estrangement 
from Christian plenitude is estrangement from the true country of man." Joined insep- 
arably to her perception are her characteristic satire, irony, and compact characterization, 
yielding the symbolic displaced person. 
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1582. Hawkes, John. Flannery O’Connor’s Devil, pp. 395-407. In O'Connor's fiction 
"the creative process transforms the writer's objective Catholic knowledge of the devil 
into an authorial attitude in itself in some measure diabolical.” Нег “devil’s-voice” 
inhabits the satirical combination of the unknown and the actual in the “mercilessly 
pleasurable tension" of a comic, perverse syntax; the reductive value judgment implicit 
in the "flat personality" of her characterizations; the "reversal of artistic sympathy" of 
the "meanness-pleasure principle" that signifies freedom and eventual apocalypse for 
those benighted characters; the demonic image and symbol of supportive description; 
and the actual devils who personify her authorial stance. 


1583. Burnshaw, Stanley. The Three Revolutions of Modern Poetry, pp. 418-450. 
Three poetic revolutions occurred between the Industrial Revolution and the Atomic 
Age. While man conquered external Nature, the poet concentrated on Self, producing a 
syntactical revolution in Dickinson, Cummings, and others; a prosodic, in English 
“sprung rhythm" (Hopkins), in American innovators (Owen, Auden), in prose-poets 
(Perse,. Auden, and Moore); and a communicative "breakdown" in the expunging of 
essential words (Tate, Hart Crane, and others), in "private symbols" (de Nerval, Yeats), 
in "appropriated effects" (Eliot), and in the surrealistic quest for the unconscious. 


1584. Gordon, Ambrose, Jr. A Diamond of Pattern: The. War of F. Maddox Ford, 
pp. 464-483. Ford's war tetralogy Parade's End presents his absurdly comic vision. His 
vivid impressionism is realized in the shifting, "transmogrifying," browned scenes—like 
diamonds on a snake—that keep his characters "boxed in," observing a supposed rational 
life which is "simply incommensurate with the intruding horror" of the war, "and it 
with them.” This incongruity of perspective amounts to a grimly comic depiction of. 
existence. 


—— — ——, LXX:4, Autumn 1962. 


1585. Blum, Morgan. Peter Taylor: Self-Limitation in Fiction, pp. 559-578. Only in 
his short stories has Taylor successfully embodied the artistic. limitations "self-imposed" 
by his world. "He must work from first-hand observation" to provide that "full-bodied" 
but “pale” world underlying his characters, who “tend to be acted upon" and “instructed · 
by external events," the better to "see more fully developments within their own nature 
or within the nature of their world." 


1586. Cheney, Brainard. Peter Taylor's Plays, pp. 579-587. Taylor's plays—The Death 
of a Kinsman and Tennessee Days in St. Louis—have never been acted because they 
are fiction. Taylor has not committed himself to any "mythology of experience" that 
will allow him to make the points of his dramatic fables directly, and objectively, instead 
of indirectly, as in his fiction, despite his obvious talent for histrionic effect in certain 
scenes, his humor, and his "feel for drama." 


1587. Brown, Ashley. The Early Fiction of Peter Taylor, pp. 588-602. Taylor's early 
stories (in A Long Fourth and Other Stories) “document” the modern family, “its slow 
decline and its occasional survival.” They generally show, with increasingly absurd 
implications, the family “microcosm,” “trapped in the present moment," deprived of its 
communal heritage, and unable to cope with the chaotic "now." This clash of past 
(or non-past) and present exhibits Taylor's "wide range of style and attack" which, 
though perhaps indebted to various rhetorical "sources," he early "learned skillfully to 
manage." 


1588. King, Bruce. DON SEBASTION: Dryden's Moral Fable, pp. 651-670. By 
adopting the French neo-classical notion of a “moral rather than a psychological" 
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catharsis, Dryden found an organizational principle that made Don Sebastion his "best 
play." Dryden “Christianized the myth" of Sophocles’s Oedipus, bringing "inherited 
guilt and a Christian moral sense" together, the tragic result of which reinforces his 
notion that "human passion will break through all social laws unless resignation is 
forced upon man by his fear of an unknown after-life." 


— — — 5, LXXE1, Winter 1963. 


1589. Brooks, Cleanth. Faulkner’s SANCTUARY: The Discovery of Evil pp. 1-24. 
“The theme of Sanctuary is the discovery of the nature of reality with the concomitant 
` discovery of evil,” a recurring theme in Faulkner. But Horace Benbow, unlike Bayard 
Sartoris in The Unvanquished, suffers a "stunning defeat" through his disillusioning 
realization that "evil is rooted in the very nature of things." Like other Faulkner males, 
he discovers necessarily the "secret rapport with evil" that women have. Narcissa and 
Temple are as "evil" in their ways as Popeye: "women are the objects of idealism, but 
are not in the least idealistic.” 


1590. Cowley, Malcolm. Laforgue in America: A Testimony, pp. 62-74. Laforgue’s 
work "changed the course of American poetry" by influencing a number of "instinctively 
sympathetic" younger American poets in the 20's to "speak with greater freedom, in 
voices that later proved to be their own." It liberated in style, form, and subject matter 
for various lengths of time, and in varying degrees, such poets as Cowley, Burke, Crane, 
Pound, and Eliot, whose Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock is "the great example of a 
Laforguean poem in English," with its *urban background, the timidly yearning hero . 
the self-protecting irony, the bold figures of speech, the mixture of colloquial and 
academic language, the rhythms that might be those of popular songs, and the rhyming 
couplets serving as refrains,” and the “tangent ending.” 


1591. Isaacs, Neil D. Life for Phoenix, pp. 75-81. Welty's A Worn Path belongs to the 
familiar "road" literature, and embodies in the simplicity of Phoenix Jackson's trip the 
single meaning—the path as road of life—"on several levels of perception." Chronology, 
metaphor, and "direct references to death, age, and life" reinforce the elementary 
Christian truth that “Life is a journey toward death, because one must die in order 
that life may go on.” 


; LXXI:2, Spring 1963. 


1592. Donoghue, Dennis. The Values of Moll Flanders, pp. 287-303. Moll Flanders 
endures because "it is utterly faithful to its own terms.” These are narrow, for Moll 
is a “rogue-heroine” who lacks conscience, feeling, and a conventional moral sense. 
Hers is an expedient social ethic, based on the:female equivalent of the tradesman’s 
ethic of Robinson Crusoe, leading to an advantageous (monied) marriage, virtuous for 
its affirmation of her motivation. Defoe's factual, “Present Tense” narrative based on 

“analogies of capitalistic trade” as “the sole ‘form’ of human action” results in a 
fictional world of “Plain Dealing” married to its logical уцене сонра the "rhetoric 
of the Plain Style." 


; LXXI:3, Summer 1963. 


1593. Raine, Kathleen. Blake’s Debt to Antiquity, pp. 352-450. "Because of the 
visionary nature of his art Blake was, in an age of individualism, naturalism, and 
humanism, a traditional artist. That the "basic symbols" of his mythology in painting 
and poetry are traditional, corrects the "traditional" view of Blake as an "untaught 
original.” He used the traditional symbols revealed to him by neo-Platonism through 
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which he knew Homer, Plato, Porphyry, and Plotinus; and by other traditionalists (users 
of the symbols of Antiquity)-—Ovid, Dante, the Bible, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, the 
painters Diirer, Fra Angelico, and Constable. 


1594. Berthoff, Ann. The Falconers Dream of Trust: Wyatt's THEY FLE FROM 
ME, pp. 478-494. Neither the imagery of courtly love nor that of the hunt unifies the 
poem. Rather, to express the “business of courtly hire" the poem uses the imagery of 
falconry. By this vehicle the poem, in tone and structure, comes to represent “the whole 
range of Wyatt’s attitudes towards the conditions of life.” It is unwise to submit to 
the “thralldom” of desire, or to “lose Truth and Love from too much Trust”; but a “man 
of spirit" cannot “flee,” or “forego the agony of ‘hope and drede.’” 


; LXXI:4, Autumn 1963. 


1595. Englander, Ann, THE PRUSSIAN OFFICER: The- -Divided Self, pp. 605-619. 
There is an “unbridgeable gap” between “abstract theory” and “concrete struggle” in 
Lawrence’s story. Each character stands as “a symbol of one half of the psyche,” as a 
complete psyche divided into the warring opposites of Consciousness and Unconscious,” 
and as “a human being.” But “because the function of the characters as human beings 
at the literal story level does-not coalesce with their role as cross-sections of the psyche,” 
the reader must view them either as “diagrams with pretensions to human status,” or as 
“men engaged in a human struggle, the significance of which is incomprehensible.” 


1596. Cheney, Brainard. Miss O'Connor Creates Unusual Humor out of Ordinary Sin, 
pp. 644-652. Because her art insists that "the Christian must realize that he is as liable 
to human weaknesses as any sinner or the unbeliever," O'Connor has evolved a sense 
of humor about the human condition that is not secular, not absurd, certainly not dia- 
bolical. Her humor upsets the self-satisfied and the "invincibly ignorant" secular alike, 
although her mercy, "consistent with ‘her religion," tempers her "justice": she has 
compassion for her villains as well as her heroes. Her art “is committed to religious 
revolution against a secular world." . 

І —Robert T. Knighton 


[Abstracts from SR, LXXII:1-4, Winter-Autumn 1964, have not yet been published in 
AES. Abstracts from SR, LXXIIIE:1-4, Winter-Autumn 1965, and LXXIV:1, January- 
March 1966, were published in AES, IX:7, September 1966. Abstracts from SR, 
LXXIV:2, April-June 1966, were published in AES, X:2, February 1967.] 


, LXXIV:3, Summer 1966. 


1597. Pearce, Donald. Flames Begotten of Flame, pp. 649-668. Horace's Epode XIV 
(on & theme by Anacreon), Keats's Ode to a Nightingale, and Yeats's Sailing to Byzan- 
tium and Byzantium reveal sufficient similarities on the theme of "a poet's senses stunned 
by beauty and desire" to attest to the truth of Eliot's observation that 4 No poet... 
has his complete meaning [or value] alone . . . you must set him, for contrast and 
comparison, among the dead." " 2 


1598, Weatherby, H. L. The Way of Exchange in James Dickey's Poetry, рр. 669-680. 
Dickey's poetry produces light strong enough to "see the world as it really is" through 
a "mysterious process of exchange" between man and animals, trees, or machinery; 
or between men of different nationalities or the living and the dead. However, one 
may take the exchange too SIE or the exchange may extract too great a toll. from 
its participants. | 
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1599. Trowbridge, Clinton W. The Symbolic Structure of THE CATCHER IN THE 
RYE, pp. 681-693. The novel's structure is based on Holden Caulfield's recognition of 
the disparity between his ideals and the sordid realities of the world and himself. Be- 
cause he feels increasingly unable "to reform either, he attempts to escape into a 
series of ideal worlds, fails,” and finally recognizes a higher ideal, the love of imperfect 
humanity in an imperfect world. Significant images which exemplify this theme are the 
social world of Sally Hayes, Phoebe, as typical child, the “catcher” figure, and the zoo 
carousel’s golden ring. 


1600. Moore, John R. Conrad Aiken: The Egotistical Sublime (rev.-art., The Collected 
Novels of Conrad Aiken; Selected Poems; Jay Martin, Conrad Aiken), pp. 694-709. 
The novels, from Blue Voyage (1927) to A Heart for the Gods of Mexico (1939), reveal 
an extraordinary “talent for self-analysis . . . combined with an openness to life.” 
Aiken’s earlier poetry reveals the contrary desires to escape abstraction and to master 
it; his later poetry finds ritual value in moments when the self-confined ego escapes to 
the outer world. Aiken’s “richest work” is the autobiographical Ushant. 


1601. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. Н. L. Mencken and the National Letters (rev.-art., H. L. 
Mencken, The American Scene: A Reader), pp. 723-738. Mencken powerfully influ- 
enced literary criticism by asserting the superiority of aesthetic criteria over turn-of-the- 
century moralistic criteria. He demonstrates the “aesthetic inadequacy of . . . prevailing 
critical standards”; he applied aesthetic standards to literature esteemed by the established 
moralistic criticism and revealed the works’ shortcomings as literature; he championed 
literature deemed bad by moralistic criticism but good by aesthetic standards. Because 
Mencken’s precepts prevail today, he is not anachronistic. 


1602. Sutherland, Donald. Ole Woman River: A Correspondence with Katherine Anne 
Porter, pp. 754-767. [An exchange of letters, mostly June-July 1953, between Donald 
Sutherland, then Professor of English at the University of Colorado, апа: Porter con- 
cerning her opinions on Stein (““а bore and a little bit of a fraud'"; “‘a blight on 
everything she touched’ ”; narcissistically preoccupied) and on the relationship of per- 
sonality to literary criticism: “ "There is no such thing as the purely abstract or the 
purely intellectual." "] 


, LXXIV:4, Autumn 1966. 


1603. Braybrooke, Neville. Тһе Walrus and the Windmill: A Study of Ford Madox 
Ford, pp. 810-831. Ford uses unusual, ingenious animal imagery in his novels, describ- 
ing people as eels, buffalo, badgers, and roaches. Ford's 75-work canon is uneven, 
"the price of being a writing windmill" In his best fiction, such as The Good Soldier, 
"nothing is quite as it seems, or ordered quite in the way that it appears." On one level 
The Good Soldier is “an object lesson of the terrible things that people will do in the 
name of religion." Christopher Tietjens is partly Ford. Ford built his books out of 
the confusions of love and war. 


1604. Hanzo, T. A. Downward to Darkness, pp. 832-855. In Ford’s The Good Soldier 
Florence assumes Aphrodite's sexual function while Dowell is thrust into Hermes's 
hermaphroditic role. Both gods were born on the fourth of the month. “Тһе mystic 
numeral four" is highly significant in the novel, which concerns four major characters, 
and has a four-part structure. Many of its major events occur on August 4: Florence’s 
birth, seduction, marriage, and suicide; Maisie Maidan's death; and the Dowell's and 
Ashburnham's first meeting. From St. Paul's Epistle for August 4 comes the novel's 
title. 
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1605. Gordon, Caroline. The Elephant (rev.-art), рр. 856-871. АП of Ford's critics 
concentrate on certain aspects of Ford's work to the exclusion of others which may be 
equally important. “But almost all of us, whether we take hold of the elephant by his 
leg or his tail or his trunk, report contact with a vital force. And none of our reports 
reduce the elephant to ordinary stature." 


1606. Burke, Kenneth. I, Eye, Ay—Emerson's Early Essay on NATURE: Thoughts 
on the Machinery of Transcendence, pp. 875-895. Transcendence is "the building of a 
terministic bridge whereby one realm is transcended by being viewed in terms of a realm 
‘beyond’ it.” Emerson's essay on nature is “an idealistic exercise in transcendence up”; 
"things here and now are treated in terms of a ‘beyond’ ” which adds a “new or further 
dimension.” The essay “treats of Society in terms of Nature [the Here and Now]— 
and it treats of Nature in terms of the Supernatural [the Beyond].” The bridge between 
is the chapter on “Discipline.” Emerson’s imagery throughout is “starry-eyed.” 


1607. Whittle, Amberys R. The Dust of Seasons: Time in the Poetry of Trumbull 
Stickney, pp. 899-914. Stickney’s (1874-1904) poetry is concerned with time—especially 
“the effect of the past upon the present.” “Only the past and the eternal seem real in 
Stickney’s poetry.” He sympathizes with escapees of the present’s turmoil through their 
recognition of “its relative insignificance in the full course of time versus infinity.” 


1608. Deutsch, R. H. Poetry and Belief in Delmore Schwartz, pp. 915-924. There ‘is 
an “extraordinary distance” between Schwartz’s first and latest books in aim and out- 
come. Schwartz has inherited Jeffers's and Hardy’s “self-conscious, tough, wry, mate- 
rialistic ‘substratum [of sensibility], coupled with a sense of wonder and . . . aggres- 
sive, urban intellectuality.” Schwartz confuses openness with honesty, and chooses 
openness and inclusive appetite instead of the tangential, limited, and controlled. Whit- 
manlike, Schwartz “tries to identify everything with himself.” 


1609. Doyle, John Robert, Jr. Pacing the Long Street with Donald Davidson (rev.-art., 
Poems: 1922-1961), pp. 946-950. Davidson, essayist, poet, teacher, wages a lifelong 
poetic fight against abstractionists. His diversified, high-quality poetry reveals his 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon literature, folk ballads, and much American history and 
thought. 


» LXXV:2, Spring 1967. 

1610. Raine, Kathleen. David Gascoyne and the Prophetic Role, pp. 193-229. Gas- 
coyne (b. 1916) has written five highly imaginative, truthful, objective volumes of poetry. 
The juvenilia are Roman Balcony (exhibiting “hallucinatory” obsessive symbolism) and 
Man’s Life Is This Meat (surrealistic). Poems 1937-1942 employs surrealistic imagery, 
Holderlin's landscape (see Hélderlin’s Madness, 1938), and Jennings's Churchillian 
rhetoric. A Vagrant (1943-1950) exhibits a “high level of pure poetry [and] perfect 
command of the language" without the traits of the earlier volumes. Night Thoughts 
(1956) is Gascoyne's consummate achievement in attaining lucid "absolute imaginative 
truth" in a religious mode. 


1611. Warren, Austin. The Happy, Vanished World of A. C. Benson, pp. 263-281. 
“By combination of family right [his father was an Archbishop of Canterbury] and 
private literary and social talent, Benson knew almost everyone of ecclesiastical, 
academic, and literary status. From 1875 to 1925 "he was a brilliant, patient, passion- 
less observer of a rich," coherent, comfortable world which no longer exists except 
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in Benson’s “eminently readable memoirs”: Trefoil (1923), Memories and Friends 


(1924), and Diary (c. 1926). 


1612. Holmes, Theodore. Thomas Hardy’s City of the Mind, pp. 285-300. For Hardy, 
“the city—the focus of forces at work on the countryside— condensed in its saturnine 
machinations the essence of depravity, hopelessness, inhuman sport with mortality, 
blighted purpose, and mistaken ambition that he saw at work in a more diluted form 
outside it.” His poems tell “only one story—the loss for the heart” resulting from forces 
attributed to the city. Yet, contradictorily, because he “was never able to turn his back 
on the world [his] poems are never able to lay the ghost of the urban initiative of suc- 
cess and progress." 


1613. Weatherby, H. L. Old-Fashioned Gods: Eliot on Lawrence and Hardy, pp. 301- 
316. Eliot and Lawrence see close similarities between Lawrence's and Hardy's works 
without being aware of differences. Despite their common primitivism and humorless 
characters, Lawrence has a confidence in a Life Force—Hardy doesn't; Lawrence 
believes lawlessness and irrationality “‘splendid’” while Hardy advocates rational 
living, "by law and form"; Lawrence discredits the traditional community of Which 
Hardy approves. 


1614. Merton, Thomas. The True Legendary Sound: The Poetry and Criticism of 
Edwin Muir (rev.-art.), pp. 317-324. Muir's technically unsophisticated poetry (Collected 
Poems, Oxford, 1965) evidences "profound metaphysical concern . . . for roots of 
being [and] living in act." As a critic, in The Estate of Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1962) 
and Essays on Literature and Society (Cambridge, Mass., 1965), his most important 
concern is imagination, simultaneously poetic and metaphysical. He advocates the 
"natural estate" of poetry in which the poet is in direct contact with his audience. 
Unfortunately, published poetry is fodder for critics more concerned with the brilliance 
of their analysis than with the poem itself. 


1615. Tillotson, Geoffrey. The English Scholars Get Their Teeth Into Dickens (rev.- 
art), pp. 325-337. Since the turn of the century Dickens's novels have needed to be 
fully edited and annotated so as to be comprehensible to later generations. Oliver Twist 
(Oxford, 1966) edited by Kathleen Tillotson, is the beginning of such an edition. The 
letters in the Pilgrim Edition of The Letters of Charles Dickens, Volume I, edited by 
House and Storey (Oxford, 1966), reveal interesting facets of Dickens's private and pro- 
fessional life, including the fact that he wrote voluminous letters only when he had 
enforced leisure on trips. The wellindexed work is meticulously and informatively 
edited. 


1616. Sale, Roger. Who is Frieda Lawrence? (rev.-art., The Memoirs and Correspon- 
dence, E. W. Tedlock, Jr., ed., New York, 1964), pp. 355-358. From Frieda and D. H. 
Lawrence's marriage came the artistically successful books—the Sons and Lovers 
revision, Women in Love, and The Rainbow, “even as demons were descending to 
ravage their creator, in making a greatness out of being lost and being human." 


1617. Lovell, Ernest J., Jr. Tom Moore, Byron’s Biographer (rev.-art, The Letters of 
Thomas Moore, W. S. Dowden, ed., Oxford, 1965), pp. 358-364. Moore, originally 
Byron's antagonist and eventually his sympathetic friend and author of poetry similar to- 
Byron's, was a considered biographical artist; "to achieve artistic harmony or unity he 
was prepared to sacrifice or alter even the facts." Nonetheless, Moore was reasonably 
objective, and his biography of Byron includes many letters and recollections which 
would otherwise have been lost. 
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1618. Wagner, Geoffrey. The End of the *Porno"—Or, No More Traveling Compan- 
ions?, pp. 364-376. The United States is much less restrictive of pornographic literature 
and movies than France, where Article 14 is rigorously enforced. Pornographic litera- 
ture is distinct from dirty books. It is more imaginative; consequently the author is less 
inhibited than the reader. The porno articulates "what remains suggested or indirect" 
in legalized fiction; "the dirty book orders [the reader] around from the standpoint of 
supposedly superior knowledge." The porno, in presenting the human personality in 
toto, "assumes that if you arouse a man sexually, you do so wholly"; "the dirty book 
assumes by its arrested presentation that an omission is imaginatively illicit. The 
porno is often humorous and politically liberal, the dirty book humorless and conserv- 
ative. 


» LXXV:3, Summer 1967. 


1619. Fraser, Russell. The Poet as Sctolist, рр. 444-454. Prior to the Renaissance, 
poetry was generally thought of as both heuristic and entertaining. The questioning of 
its utility led to various Renaissance "defenses" of poetry, which had never before needed 
defending, and to the tendency among Renaissance and Augustan poets to pretend to 
indifference or to a lack of purposiveness in their works. Romantic poets further 
widened the gulf between purposive, busy society and the irresponsible, isolated, other- 
wordly poet. 


1620. Aldrich, Jennifer. The Deciphered Heart: Conrad Aiken's Poetry and Prose 
Fiction, pp. 485-520. In his poetry and fiction, Aiken lays bare his “ ‘visible’ . . 
‘deciphered’ heart" through “the word and through love" which internalize the external 
world of persons, places, and the cosmos. In Aiken's works there is a continual 
"teleological motion," with the goal of the self always visible. He seeks the why and 
how of life; he is concerned with “the thing itself.” 


1621. Ralston, William. An Earthen Vessel, pp. 550-555. The Sewanee Review aims 
to provide “a place where the unity and continuity of writing in English can be cele- 
brated”—in poetry, fiction, and criticism. While open to originality and individuality, 
The Sewanee Review has a traditional, classical orientation; it is a fit earthen vessel for 
language as traditionally used, though “some unseen alchemy may make [the journal] 
a golden bowl.” 


; LXXV:4, Autumn 1967. 


1622. Reid. B. L. Utmost Merriment, Strictest Decency: JOSEPH ANDREWS, pp. 
559-584. Although it begins as a direct parody on Richardson’s Pamela, Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews primarily presents a “wholly realized alternative morality.” Instead 
of Pamela’s "cash-register and social-register morality," Fielding extols Christian 
morality, through elaborate and extended metaphors involving actions of Christian 
charity versus avarice, and spiritual innocence versus corruption. The vertical metaphor 
is the social ladder of power and privilege; the horizontal is that of the journey, which 
becomes "a comic Tao, the way.” Thus, "high people dress richly and. ride high [and 
are often corrupt]. Low people wear what they can Dine and walk level with the earth" 
(and are morally pure). | А 


1623. Doyle, John Robert, Jr. The Poetry of William Plomer, pp. 634-661. Plomer 
wrote memorably and seriously of Africa before 1926, when he left, and again in 1956 
on a return trip. Other poetry was inspired by residence in Japan, Greece, and England. 
Plomer's poetry on English subjects often appears superficially light, but. it has deep 
underlying meanings. 
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1624. Harrison, Charles T. The Everest of Poems (rev.-art), pp. 662-671. Mack’s 
King Lear of Our Time (Berkeley, 1966) is an enlightening discussion of the "acute 
relevance" of Lear to the 20th century. Elton's King Lear and the Gods (San Marino, 
1966) is a dismal treatment of Lear.as “a pessimistic poem about pagans.” In Shake- 
speare’s Poetics in Relation to King Lear (Nashville, 1966), Fraser considers Shake- 
speare and 16th-century iconology with “precocious virtuosity.” Lear's process of self- 
awareness is described in 20th-century terms in Jorgensen’s Lear’s Self Discovery 
(Berkeley, 1967). Actually, Lear is “а poem about the essential relations between human 
beings, their kinds of dependence on each other, the obligations and possibilities implicit 
in mutual involvement." 


1625. Green, Donald. On Swift's *Scatological" Poems, pp. 672-689. In his poetry 
and fiction, Swift frankly mentions human excremental functions in order to discount 
their importance and satirize those who are obsessed with them, hoping that they will 
"revise their values." Critics such as Brown misread Swift by attributing to him an 
" 'excremental vision.’ ” 


1626. Rupp, Richard H. John Updike: Style in Search of a Center, pp. 693-709. 
Updike's stylistic hallmarks are catalogues of physical details of setting and persons 
“rhythmiic phrasing, proper nouns, and brand names." Too often, in short stories and 
in On the Farm, these characteristics substitute for a moral center, for the feeling and 
conviction without which the style becomes mannered and hollow. 


1627. Baker, Howard. Translation, pp. 735-740. The act of translating inhibits the 
translator's literary narcissism. Translations enable one "in moments of creativity to 
hold one.or more parts of many originals before the mind." 


1628. Raine, Kathleen. Solitary Perfectionist (rev.-art., Agenda: David Jones Special 
Issue, Spring-Summer 1967), pp. 740-746. Jones, an Englishman of Welsh extraction, 
produces meticulously wrought, subtle, learned, beautifully coherent poetry, prose, and 
works of art which radiate a Catholic sacramenta] quality. 

—Lynn Z. Bloom 


SOUTH ATLANTIC BULLETIN, XXX:2, March 1965. 


1629. Bowers, Fredson. Death in Victory, pp. 1-7. In Greek tragedy justice is retribu- 
tive. Christian tragedy reaffirms God's mercy and justice. Ham., Oth., and Antony, 
to consider but three of Shakespeare's tragedies, attest that punishment “is not the end- 
all of the larger idea of equity that permeates Shakespearean tragic drama." Shake- 
speare's tragic universe is governed by law. "New and constructive understanding . . . 
a regenerative peace and consolation," ultimately follow upon catastrophe. 


‚ ХХХ:3, Мау 1965. 
1630. Warfel, Harry R. Walt’s Tribute to Lincoln, pp. 1-3. When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom'd is "one of the greatest free-verse compositions in the language." 
Whitman profited by not being too close to his subject. The poem is not a personal 
elegy but "mankind's affirmation of its faith in immortality." No other topical poem 
“ever escaped so completely from its occasional grief into a universal affirmation." 


1631. Huntley, H. Robert. Ford, Holbein, and Dürer, pp. 4-6. In his monograph Hans 
Holbein the Younger (1905), Ford says the differences in the faces of the subjects of 
Holbein and Dürer prove that “dominant personality types of successive ages do change” 
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and that these changes reflect ethical changes within the culture itself. The ideals of 
the chivalric age, he says, were altruistic; those of the succeeding age, individualistic. 
“The man of principle born into an alien ethical culture" is the myth from which Ford 
Shaped his art. It is conspicuous in The Fifth Queen (1905) and in The Good Soldier 
(1915). 


; ХХХІ:2, March 1966. 


1632. Davis, Richard Beale. Spadework, American Literature and the Southern Mind: 
Opportunities," pp. 1-4. The South did "as much or more than New England to shape 
the American mind." To understand Faulkner, Tate, Warren, Ransom, or Styron, we 
must know “the mental and spiritual soil from which they sprung.” A study of the 
contributions made by French, Spanish, and German settlers in the early South could 
be an important beginning to an inquiry designed to put the facts in proper perspective. 


, ХХХІ:4, November 1966. 


1633. Welsh, John R. The Charles Carroll Simms Collection, pp. 1-3. The papers of 
William Gilmore Simms, acquired by the Caroliniana Library of the University of South 
Carolina in 1947, include 3,583 Ms sheets. From these Simms's editors can gain impor- 
tant insights as they prepare a definitive edition of his works. They show, for example, 
that Simms was not a blind worshipper of the Old South. When he addressed himself 
to a southern readership, his political and social criticism often was acidic. 


; XXXII:2, March 1967. 


1634. Harper, George Mills. Toward the Holy Land: Platonism іп the Middle West, 
pp. 1-6. Alcott encouraged the western idealists who flourished in the mid-west in the 
1880's; and it was with western support that he was able to open his School of 
Philosophy at Concord in 1879. His principal western disciple was Johnson (1850-1919), 
who inquired with great diligence into the works of the neoplatonist, Taylor, and for 
eight years (1881-1888) edited the Platonist. He began a life of Taylor and a translation 
of Plotinus but neither was completed. 


; ХХХП:3, Мау 1967. 


1635. Parks, Edd Winfield. “Timrod and Simms,” pp. 6-7. Though Timrod’s literary 
remains are scant, bis Mss survive in such careful, clearly written copy that an edition 
of his works presents few problems. In contrast Simms's works run to great bulk and 
the Mss often are in bad repair. Moreover, his work is so uneven and his revisions are so 
"slapdash" that an editor's judgment is constanly challenged, and he can hope to 
publish only a representative selection of Simms's works. 


+ ХХХН:4, November 1967. 


1636. Calhoun, Richard James. Randall Jarrell: Towards a Reassessment, pp. 1-4. 
Jarrell rates serious consideration as a poet who sought to explore those defenses man 
throws up to protect himself from "the impersonality of the world." His preferred 
motifs were the dream, the journey, the fairy tale, and death itself. His favorite 
persona was the child awakened to "the hypocrisy and cruelty of the adult world," but 
too innocent to understand his experience. 


1637. West, Robert H. Historical Scholarship and Critical Judgment, pp. 4-6. Recog- 
nition of the merits of a work of art may rest on a firm grasp of external values. 
Evaluation of an author's intentions, milieu, and other externals can be legitimate 
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preparation for criticism. Many works, like Lycidas, are subject to explication only 
after examination of what "history can establish about their origins and results." 


1638. Reeves, George M. Mr. Eliot and Thomas Wolfe, pp. 7-8. As a young writer 
Wolfe admired Eliot's essays. Later he was uncomplimentary. When an interviewer, in 
1953, asked Eliot what he thought of Wolfe, Eliot owned he had never read him but 
had observed that while advanced readers had been influenced by his poems, "conven- 
tional, stodgy sort of readers" were drawn to the essays. 


1639. Springer, Haskell S. The Poetics of E. E. Cummings, pp. 8-10. A man of 
unexceptional ideas. Cummings bad to rely for his effects on experimental verse 
techniques. Even these build on traditional prosodic principles. His diction seems to 
violate "the traditional concept of appropriateness," but actually expands it by showing 
that "multi-leveled language can be integral to an unquestionably ‘poetic’ poem.” 


1640. Waugh, Butler. Robert Burns' Satires and the Folk Tradition; HALLOWEEN, 
pp. 10-13. Halloween (1785), The Holy Fair (1785), Holy Willies Prayer (1785), and 
Address to the Unco Guid, or the Rigidly Righteous (1786) exhibit "four distinct satir- 
ical strategies formulated by four kinds of predominant structural relationships." 
Halloween satirizes pagan superstitions relating to futurity, Holy Fair, the Kirk-social, 
Holy Willie, the Kirk-personal, and The Unco Guid, benign tolerance. Taken together 
they form a "satirical continuum by which Burns moved from parochial satire . . . to 
a satire of universal statement." 


1641. Kimball, William J. Charles Sumner's Contribution to Chapter XVII of BILLY 
BUDD, pp. 13-14. Sumner's article, "The Mutiny of Somers" (North American Review, 
LVII, July 1843), stresses that Commodore Mackenzie, acting under martial law, did 
his duty in executing the mutinous members of his crew. The distinctions Captain Vere 
makes between natural and martial] law may have been suggested to Melville by Sumner's 
arguments. 


1642. Montgomery, Marion. Wordsworth, Eliot, and the “Personal Heresy,” pp. 17-20. 
When Eliot, with Wordsworth in view, attacked the personal heresy of the romantic, 
he substituted à subtler version of the heresy, "a'concept of poetry as a reflection of 
the intellectual personality of the poet." Eliot's later political and religious affirmations 
"seemed to move poetry back toward a relationship" with Wordsworth. His later 
position, in fact, approaches Wordsworth's argument of the 1800 Preface and the 1802 
Appendix which would have "the poem anchored in the heart as well as the mind." 
—John J. McAleer 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXVI:1, Winter 1967. 


1643. Vandersee, Charles. Henry Adams and the Invisible Negro, pp. 13-30. Adams 
was mainly indifferent towards the moral problem of slavery before and during the Civil 
War; afterwards, such issues as racism and integration "occupied little room in Adams' 
mind." 


1644. McDonald, Daniel. Science, Literature, and Absurdity, pp. 42-49. The traditional 
notions of "truth" and "common sense" have been.severely jolted by modern science. 
Literature today, especially the theater of the absurd, reflects the troubling, paradoxical 
insights of science. 
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1645. Cardwell, Guy A. The Duel in the Old South: Crux of a Concept, pp. 50-69. 
Most southern writers, even while upholding the myth of the South, did not explicitly 
support the code of dueling. [Surveys the work of McClung, Caruthers, Cooke, Price, 
Thompson, Field, Tucker, Kennedy, Simms, and others in relation to dueling.] 


1646. Mullett, Charles F. The BEE (1790-1794): A Tour of Crochet Castle, pp. 70-86. 
Anderson's Bee (Edinburgh) set out to bring "freedom, peace, welfare, and efficiency" 
to the 18th century; it was dedicated to the "acquisition and dissemination of useful 
knowledge at small expense for the benefit of mankind in every walk of life." 


1647. Fraser, Russell A. Sidney The Humanist, pp. 87-91. Sidney's humanism was 
essentially utilitarian and the function of his poetry was to lead men to wise actions, not 
merely to give them instruction and delight. 


1648. Lohmann, Christoph. The Burden of the Past in Hawthorne’s American 
Romances, pp. 92-104. The conflict between the past and the present is a major theme 
in Hawthorne's fiction. Man cannot avoid the past's burden of sin and guilt. In The 
Scarlet Letter both Hester and the narrator of “The Custom-House” section are alienated 
from the old, established moral order; and “The Custom-House” is thus dramatically 
linked to the novel’s plot. Both characters must eventually acknowledge and accept the 
burden of the past. America is not the New Eden, free from the sins of Europe. 
The characters in Seven Gables fail to strike a balance between the permanence of the 
past and the changing present. Social reform in The Blithedale Romance is an abortive 
attempt to ignore the reality of the past. 


‚ LXVI:2, Spring 1967. 


1649. Bryer, Jackson R. Joyce, ULYSSES, and the LITTLE REVIEW, pp. 148-164. 
Despite considerable editorial deletion (some by Pound), the original, serialized publi- 
cation of Ulysses brought on a charge of obscenity in 1920. The editors of the Little 
Review, Anderson and Heap, were found guilty, were fined, and were prevented from 
completing publication of Ulysses. The obscenity charge was not initiated by Sumner, 
as previous accounts have implied, but by an unidentified New York lawyer. Ironically, 
the defense lawyer, John Quinn (also a backer of the Little Review), used nearly the 
same arguments as were used in the second trial in 1933, when Judge Woolsey ruled 
in favor of Ulysses. 


1650. Bloomfield, Maxwell. Muckraking and the American Stage: The Emergence of 
Realism, 1905-1917, pp. 165-178. After 1900 American dramatists turned increasingly 
to national themes and topics and came under the influence of the muckrakers. Klein’s 
plays figured importantly in this development, especially The Lion and the Mouse (1905) 
which was inspired by Tarbell’s exposé of the Standard Oil Company. Though artistically 
weak, the muckraking drama of the “popular realists” contributed permanently to the 
growth of American theater by eliminating many subject matter taboos. 


1651. Breen, Timothy Hall. The Conflict in THE GOLDEN BOUGH: Frazer’s Two 
Images of Man, pp. 179-194. Frazer’s work embodies two radically opposite views of 
mankind, one optimistic, the other pessimistic. In the former, man is rational and 
continually evolving towards a higher degree of civilization. In the latter, man is seen 
as impulsive, irrational, and clinging blindly to archaic notions of magic and religion. 
Frazer’s optimism derives from his 19th-century intellectual inheritance, whereas his 
pessimism stems from his anthropological insights. 
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1652. Dankert, Clyde E. On THE WEALTH OF NATIONS, pp. 245-255. Smith's 
style will please some modern readers and will strike others as dull. [Several stylistic 
features are briefly described.] 

Р —Marcus Smith 


SOUTHERLY, XXVI:4, 1966. 


1653. French, A. L. Martin Boyd: An Appraisal, pp. 219-234. Boyd, like. James, uses 
the international theme, psychological exploration, and a difficult style in novels like 
Outbreak of Love, A Difficult Young Man, and When Blackbirds Sing. Nevertheless, 
he writes poorly. To call him Australia's foremost "novelist of manners" demonstrates 
the indigent state of Australian literature. 


1654. Macainsh, Noel. Brennan and Nietzsche, pp. 259-261. Brennan studied 
Nietzsche's work, but was not influenced by it. The poet's concept of the wanderer 
contrasts strongly with the philosopher's purposeful individual. 


1655. Hamer, Clive. Boldrewood Reassessed, pp. 263-278. Thomas Alexander Browne, 
whose pen-name was Rolf Boldrewood, is an effective romanticist in the manner of 
Scott. His pastoral novels reveal his English aristocratic attitude, but his novels on bush- 
ranging and mining—Robbery Under Arms, The Miners Right, and Nevermore— 
show respect for Australia. Robbery Under Arms contains the memorable bushranger, 
Captain Starlight, and a moving description of a valley called Terrible Hollow. Browne 
opposed socialism and the Australian impulse to egalitarianism; thus his voice reflects 
only the colonial past. 





» XXVII:1, 1967. 


1656. Riemer, A. P. Visions of the Mandala in THE TREE OF MAN, pp. 3-19. 
White's overt dependence on Jungian materials in The Solid Mandala (1966) is pre- 
figured in The Tree of Man (1956). In both works, White uses the mandalic experience 
as a means by which his protagonists transcend or protect themselves from the modern 
world. In Mandala, Arthur Brown focuses on a clear marble as the embodiment of 
indefinable spirit. In Tree, Stan Parker can feel the numinous without the aid of some 
physical object. Parker is a less desperate figure than Brown because he retains his 
ties to a primal reality, the land. 


1657. Wilding, Michael. Christina Stead's Australian Novels, pp. 20-33. In Seven 
Poor Men of Sydney (1934) and For Love Alone (1944), Stead dwells on the subject 
of poverty. Her Poe-like technique and social realist emphasis make Seven Poor Men 
discordant. Jonathan Crow, the antagonist in For Love Alone, flees from poverty 
to become a tortured neurotic, who craves social and financial security. In Theresa 
Hawkins’s recognition of Crow’s ugliness, the threads of naturalism and romanticism 
are combined in an effective synthesis of discordant modes. 


1658. Clutton-Brock, M. A. Mrs, Lins: Sister to Henry Handel Richardson, pp. 46-59. 
An interesting footnote to Richardson biography involves her sister Lil, who married 
A. S. Neill and helped found Summerhill. 


, AXVII:2, 1967. 


1659. Орреп, Alice. Myth and Reality in Randolph Stow, pp. 82-94. Stow’s talent 
rests firmly on his ability to evoke the primal spirit of a place. When his characters 
achieve realistic as well as symbolic dimension, as they do in A Haunted Land (1956) 
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an апа The Merry-Go-Round In the Sea, his myths of Australia and the South Sea Islands 


: е; Лове some of fheir spectral quality and become тоге intelligible. 


1660..Hergenhan, L. T. The Strange World of Sir William Heans (and The Mystery 
of William Hay), pp. 118-137. In The Escape of the Notorious Sir William Heans 
(1918), the antihero moves physically and spiritually from jail to self-restricted freedom. 
Hay's reading in Hawthorne, Meredith, and Dickens reveals his interest in character 
regeneration. À study of the author's letters and journals reveals his own personal war 
with external and self-rooted evil. | 

—Theodore Е. Simms 


SOUTHERN REVIEW (Adelaide), П:2, 1966. 


1661. Wilson, Angus. The Artist as Your Enemy Is Your Only Friend, pp. 101-114. 
In the 1860's the distinction between popular and serious art was made. Modern writers 
have believed that there was a golden age when popular art and serious art were one. 
In earlier times, however, the artist seemed to cater to his patron and satirize him. 
Modern writers have been gentlemen or rebels. In the rebel art, the best has been 
popular, and in popular art, it is the vigorous that has been important. A compromise 
is middlebrow art with its pleasing affirmations, but a real solution will be art that 
combines laughter and tears. 


1662. Fish, Stanley. Milton's God: Two Defences and a Qualification, pp. 116-136. 
God in Book ІП, ll. 56-134, of Paradise Lost has been criticized aesthetically and 
theologically. The formal defense of this passage is that God uses non-affective lan- 
guage and logical order because He is speaking truth and is appealing to the intellect. 
The rhetorical defense is that this introduction to the perfection of God comes as a 
reward to the reader after his acquaintance with the imperfections of Satan and Man 
in Books I and Il. The reader, however, because of his guilt feelings, sees іп God's 
words a condemnation of mankind tbat isn't there. The reader should rather feel the 
joy of Milton and the Angels toward God. 


1663. Little, Geoffrey. LINES WRITTEN AT SHURTON BARS ...: Coleridge's 
First Conversation Poem?, pp. 137-149. In the past Coleridge's conversation poems have 
been lightly dismissed because of their simplicity of structure and their shallowness of 
thought and feeling, but recent critics have pointed out their systolic structure and their 
theme of awareness of self. Lines Written at Shurton Bars, a neglected piece, follows 
this structure and thought. Except for the difference in tone of the endings, Shurton 
Bars and Dejection: An Ode have many similarities, and Dejection seems to look back 
to the earlier poem. 


1664. James, Louis. Islands of Man: Reflections on the Emergence of a West Indian 
Literature, pp. 150-163. Before 1950, there was almost no West Indian literature. By 
1960 there were 15 new writers with 44 novels to their credit. Many of these writers 
have left the islands for Europe, Africa, or America. The West Indian culture is a 
mixture and this new literature reflects this condition by giving no definitive picture 
of the culture. [Bibliography included.] 


1665. Webster, Grant T. The Missionary Criticism of Northrop Frye, pp. 164-169. 
Frye's criticism is a reaction to the new criticism. He believes that criticism must grow 
out of literature rather than other fields. He uses myth—particularly Christian myth— 
thus, he starts out to analyze literature and ends with religion. 


, НЕЗ, 1967. 


1666. James, С. Ingli. The Animal Poems of Ted Hughes: А Devauluà 
203. Hughes's poetry has been devalued for its portraits of humans, but дрі DE 
Yet his animal portraits are also defective. They are pictured as mechanishy arid THe Seg 






mechanisms are preferred to man. In such a system the most preferred state ея 


1667. Fernando, Lloyd. The Radical Ideology of the “New Woman,” pp. 206-222. 
No attempt has been made to trace the ideology of the “New Woman” of 19th-century 
England. The ideology influenced women who tried to assert their independence and 
major and minor novelists who wrote of the "New Woman." The Women’s Suffrage 
Journal and Mill’s The Subjection of Women pointed out the legal inequalities of mar- 
riage, and bad marriages were the subject of novels by Eliot, Hardy, Moore, and James. 
Mill discussed divorce and remarriage as a solution to the problem of a bad marriage, 
and this solution was presented fictionally by Meredith. Pearson and Drysdale discussed 
free love as the solution, and Schreiner and Hardy explored free love in some of their 
novels. 


1668. Knight, Stephen. The Meaning of THE PARLEMENT OF FOULES, pp. 223- 
239. This work, which has never been properly explicated or appreciated, really falls 
into two parts: a prologue and the dream. The prologue, the dream of pagan Scipio, 
presents the orthodox Christian view of the impermanence of this life and the perman- 
ence of the next. In the second part the narrator dreams of Scipio and then of Venus 
and nature, and this dream is a dramatization of the theme of the prologue. The 
narrator, a persona, adds irony to the poem because of his dissatisfaction with the two 
dreams. The poem is the first of Chaucer's great poems. 


1669. Easthope, A. K. The Disappearance of Gulliver: Character and Persona at the 
End of the TRAVELS, pp. 261-266. Two passages in the 1726 edition of Gulliver's 
Travels, referring to contacts with Houyhnhnmland by people other than Gulliver, were 
cut in the 1735 edition. These cuts, it is supposed, were made by Swift and reflect the 
artistic purpose of the work. Swift creates the character of the hero and at the end 
of the work destroys it to show the readers that they are gullible. 


; 11:4, 1967. 


1670. Schultz, Max. The Soother of Absence: An Unwritten Work by S. T. Coleridge, 
pp. 289-298. Coleridge's notebooks contain entries (from 1-9 August 1802 to 24 Decem- 
ber 1807) concerning plans for The Soother of Absence. At first this was to be a long 
topographical poem; later it was to be a collection of love poems (for Sara Hutchinson), 
and the notebooks contain suggestions for fifteen poems. Some of these ideas found their 
way into other poems, but The Soother was another of Coleridge's unwritten works that 
troubled his mind. 


1671. Echeruo, Michael J. C. The Content of Othello's Tragedy, pp. 299-318. The 
fact that Shakespeare intended Othello to be a Negro has been fairly well established. 
Othello's blackness, however, affects the interpretation of the play. The character of 
Othello is derived from three Elizabethan traditions of the Negro stereotype: (1) people 
from hot climates are prone to jealousy, superstitiousness, lustfulness, and cruelty, (2) 
Moors are noble and brave, and (3) the negro is a devil. Modern Christian interpreta- 
tions of the play fail to consider this last tradition and overlook the way the ending 
would be viewed by Shakespeare's audiences. 
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1672. Lanham, Richard A. Sidney: The Ornament of His Age, pp. 319-340. Sidney's 
biographers seem to accept the picture of him as the ornament of his age, and yet this 
portrait was derived from the testimony of interested contemporaries. An examination 
of his public record reveals that he failed to be the great statesman-warrior he wished 
to be. Further, his assessment of the political situation of his time was shallow and 
dangerous. Although he did not look on himseif as a literary man, he is best remem- 
bered as an author. He was a patron of the arts at the expense of his family. The 
legend of Sidney was begun by elegists at the time of his early death. Queen Elizabeth 
might have used the legend for an age that needed it. 

—E. Nelson James 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXIX:1, 1967. 


1673. Eckhoff, Lorentz. Shakespeare's SONNETS in a New Light, pp. 3-14. Efforts 
to identify the characters in Shakespeare's Sonnets are misguided since. the Sonnets are 
merely an attempt to delineate the nature of ideal love. The ideas presented in the 
Sonnets are precisely the same as some we find in the plays, and the characters in the 
poems are imaginative creations just as are those in the dramatic works. 


1674. Harrex, Anne. DEATHS JEST-BOOK and the German Contribution, рр. 15-37. 
In its form Beddoes's play reflects principally the influence of the Elizabethan five-act 
blank verse drama. However, the German influences on this work can be seen in 
isolated borrowings, in a type of dramatic construction Beddoes learned from Tieck, in 
Novalis's theory of Magic Idealism, and in the concept of Romantic Irony which Beddoes 
took from Tieck and the Schlegel brothers. 


1675. Evans, William W. Dramatic Use of the Second-Person Singular Pronoun in 
SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT, pp. 38-45. Evidence indicates that by 
the end of the 14th century, you as a singular was used in addressing superiors .and 
equals, while thou was used to inferiors. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight follows this 
distinction carefully, and the use of thou “underscores the attitude of one character to 
another . . . communicates to the reader attitudes not implicit in the dialogue but only 
implied in authorial comment; and . . . communicates intentions or attitudes not other- 
wise expressed at all.” 


1676. Murphy, Michael. Abraham Wheloc's Edition of Bede’s HISTORY in Old 
English, pp. 46-59. Wheloc published Bede's History primarily because he felt it could 
prove an effective polemic against Catholicism. He tried to vindicate church reform by 
showing in his notes that Anglo-Saxon Christianity was far closer to the Anglicanism 
of his day than it was to Catholicism. 

—Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN BURKE AND HIS TIME (formerly BURKE NEWSLETTER), IX:1, 
Fall 1967. 


1677. Joy, Neill В. Burke's SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH THE COLONIES, 
pp. 753-772. Although its topic is political and historical, Burke's Speech, on Concilia- 
tion with the Colonies (1775) exhibits characteristics similar to those of the traditional 
literary epic. The speech employs a common 18th-century type, the epic as satire, to 
attack Britain's policies toward her American colonies. The influence of Dryden, Swift, 
and Pope is particularly noticeable. 


1678. Kettler, David. The Political Vision of Adam Ferguson, pp. 773-778. Ferguson 
(1723-1816) did not play an important role in Scottish politics of the late 18th century, 
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but his career reflects a strong interest in such matters as Scotland's economic situation 
the relations between local clergy and their patrons, theater-licensing, and parliamentary 
representation. His Essay on the History of Civil Society (1767) is representative of the 
strong politica] emphasis in his thought. 

—Robert C. Steensma 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VII:4, Autumn 1967. 


1679. Jordon, John E. The Hewing of PETER BELL, pp. 559-603. Six Ms versions 
and published textual variants from 1819 to 1845 show that Wordsworth worked hard 
on Peter Bell. Though it remained throughout a homey treatment of a plain man facing 
a problem in a natural setting and then being shocked into supernatural awareness and 
profound realization of the morality of the universe, revisions show an elevation of 
tone and character, refinement of narrative machinery to match the seriousness of the 
theme, and attempts to avoid the defects Wordsworth identified in the Ancient Mariner 
in his note to the 1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads. Total length was reduced significantly, 
though the so-called prologues remained nearly the same length. 


1680. Hefferman, James A. W. Wordsworth on the Sublime: The Quest for Inter- 
fusion, pp. 605-615. Wordsworth's poetry reflects his lifelong quest for interfusion— 
a sense he frequently described by using his special meaning of the term sublime— 
a sense of unity pervading and transcending multiplicity without destroying it, embracing 
nature in a single, comprehensive vision. The Mount Snowdon episode of The Prelude 
shows Wordsworth best realizing his quest and' in the scene and experience finding a 
fitting emblem of the imagination's unifying power. 


1681. Kaplan, Fred. THE TYGER and Its Maker: Blake's Vision of Art and the 
Artist, pp. 617-627. 'The tiger in Blake's poem incorporates major characteristics Blake 
conceived in a work of art during his writing of Songs of Experience. The tiger is the 
poem itself and in general all works of art that represent formalization of experience and 
nature; the framer is Blake in particular and in general all artists who shape experience. 


1682. Stevenson, John. Arcadia Re-Settled: Pastoral Poetry and Romantic Theory, 
pp. 629-638. Between Pope's Pastorals and Lyrical Ballads the concept of pastoral 
poetry changed from imitation to real life, from artifice to realism. Caught up in the 
revolutionary order of the times, the point of view in the pastoral shifted from the 
court to the town, from art to nature, from the poet to the shepherd. Arcadia became a 
place where the poet discovers the source of reality. 


1683. Knoepflmacher, U. C. The Importance of Being Frank: Character and Letter- 
Writing in EMMA, pp. 639-658. Frank Churchill's role and the related, symbolic role 
of letters and letter writing are external devices used in Emma to define true and false 
manners so that the reader may make moral judgments, and so that Emma may benefit 
in character and in sympathy from the reader. Churchill's character is revealed as 
evasive, indirect, and false; his letter writing is symbolic of failure to face inherent 
responsibility and to learn from past error. 


1684. White, Edward M. A Critical Theory of MANSFIELD PARK, pp. 659-677. 
In this novel Austen deliberately wrote about the need for and value of moral severity. 
Her concern arose over the popularity and influence of the Kotzebue play in his novel 
Lover’s Vows, viewed in its implications as socially and artistically destructive of values 
Austen thought important. She thus wrote Mansfield Park to show that moral earnest- 
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ness and restrictiveness must be preserved to maintain the stable and responsible society 
of her earlier novels, a society which allowed her art to exist. 


1685. Hester, Erwin. George Eliots Messengers, pp. 679-690. The messenger is a 
character type central to the structure of Eliot's novels and the moral scheme of her 
fictional world. This.type recurs with slight variation in most of her novels and is used 
to convert the protagonist from a purposeless existence to dedicated service to fellow- 
men. Ín her moral scheme this education of the protagonist was to be passed on to 
others so that good would grow in the world. 


1686. Thomson, Fred C. The Legal Plot in FELIX HOLT, pp. 691-704. The legalism, 
though less than organic and admittedly managed unsuccessfully, does specifically relate 
to the centra] theme of this novel. Eliot tried to reinforce her theme of "hereditary, 
entailed Nemesis," a kind of determinism, with the legal plot. Examination of her 
correspondence with Frederic Harrison, a lawyer, shows why the legalism fails. 


1687. Kemper, Claudette. Irony Anew, with Occasional Reference to Byron and 
Browning, pp. 705-719. Just as a creative satirist produces a specific genre—satire— 
a creative ironist produces a specific genre—irony—distinct from satire in attitude, 
subject matter, and structure. In contrast to a satirist, an ironist prefers the eternal 
dialectic and remains uncommitted; his masks are constantly changing; his attitude is 
amoral, and he thus poses philosophical rather than ethical and positive questions; and 
finally he develops the "know thyself” theme through the individual, personal, unstereo- 
typed hero rather than through a selfish, typed hero in a stable stratified society. 


1688. Shmiefsky, Marvel. IN MEMORIAM: Its Seasonal Imagery Reconsidered, 
pp. 721-739. The archetypal metaphor of Rebirth informs In Memoriam structurally 
but is related to another archetypal metaphor, the Heaven-and-Hell type. The key is 
the profound significance and meanings of the violet, a major symbol of unity among 
the extensive unifying flower and seasonal images of the poem. 


1689. Bostetter, Edward. Recent Studies in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 741-766. [A 
survey of books sent out for review between June 1966 and June 1967, this article has 
categories for "Romantic poets and essayists"; “Victorian poets and essayists"; and “19th- 
century fiction."] 

--М, Б. Orth 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LXIV:4, July 1967. 


1690. Hanning, Robert W. HAVELOK THE DANE: Structure, Symbols, Meaning, 
pp. 586-605. 'This Matter of England romance modulates its traditions and sources to 
suggest the interrelationship of love, power, and maturation and to show how personal 
power and social power contribute to human destiny. The structure is basically sym- 
metrical: Havelok surrenders his sovereignty, loses his identity, regains his identity, and 
recovers his sovereignty. His maturing, within the framework of loss and recovery of 
power, is developed by three motifs: (1) feasts, which demonstrate human need for 
nourishment and trace the growth from impotent child to strong adult; (2) feats of 
strength, which serve as the means for his first job, his marriage, and his reentry into 
Denmark; and (3) the repeated discovery of his birthmarks which point out his special 
destiny despite outward circumstances. The final discovery, by Havelok's wife, shows 
that for the Havelok poet, their marriage is best attained through heroic mutual under- 
standing, not consummation. 
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1691. Oruch, Jack B. Spenser, Camden, and fhe Poetic Marriages of Rivers, pp. 606- 
624. A letter to Harvey in 1850 indicates that Spenser’s early plans for an Epithak 
amion Thamesis were probably suggested by Leland's Cygnea Cantio, but the interven- 
tion of ‘Camden’s river poem De Connubio Tamae et Isis, fragments of which were 
included. іп his Britannia, caused Spenser to change his plans, subordinating topography 
to more poetic demands. Spenser’s marriage of the Thames and Medway in Faerie 
Queene IV is a tour de force of sound and myth-making, and his interest in myths about 
the rivers of Ireland led to the somewhat private yet exacting descriptions and myths of 
his own making in the later works, Colin Clouts Come Home Againe (104-155) and the 
Mutabilitie Cantos (VII.vi.38-55). Spenser thus had much to do with a subgenre of 
river poetry in English verse, but later imitations, except for Drayton's Poly-Olbion, are 
relatively insignificant. 


1692. Weinbrot, Howard D. Alexas in ALL FOR LOVE: His Genealogy and Function, 
pp. 625-639. Dryden's play on Antony and Cleopatra is not dependent on Shakespeare'r. 
which should not be compared with it, but on earlier plays by Corneille, Sedley, 
Daniel, Fletcher and Massinger, and perhaps the Countess of Pembroke: with these 
it shares an emphasis on an Egyption eunuch. Dryden opposes this Egyptian, Alexas, 
symbol of craft, deceit, wit, and effeminancy, with Antony's servant Ventidius, repre- 
sentative of Rome, virility, nobility, and honesty. These two battle for Antony's loyalty 
and soul, and when, to save Antony, Ventidius is tricked into trying his hand at 
Egyptian craft along with Octavia and Dolabella, "fighting on his enemy's own ground 
with hig enemy's best weapon,” lesser values are in the ascendency and Roman heroism, 
best personified in Antony, is doomed. Dryden's Alexas is far superior to the eunuch 
of his sources; and his excellency is clear if correct comparisons are made. 

—Arthur F. Kinney 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, IV:4, Summer 1967. 


1693. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Endicott's Breastplate: Symbolism and Typology m ENDI- 
COTT AND THE RED CROSS, pp. 289-299. In Hawthorne's story Endicott's iron 
breastplate represents, through numerous associated ideas, the historic moment that the 
story commemorates—an “iron-willed declaration of independence" implicit in the 
tearing of the British red cross from the colony's flag. But the breastplate's full import 
involves its function in history as well as the various biblical passages it evokes. By his 
use of typology Hawthorne makes of the breastplate a metaphor that "opens into a 
consummate symbol of Puritanism." 


1694. Penner, Allen R. “What Are Yo’ Looking So Bleddy Black For?” Survival and 
Bitters in ON SATURDAY AFTERNOON, pp. 300-307. Through several parallels and 
contrasts with Hemingway's A Clean, Well-Lighted Place, Sillitoe's story suggests the 
same choice of alternative responses to experience—not to think about it, to escape 
through drinking and fighting, or to commit suicide. But Sillitoe goes beyond Heming- 
way to a spirit that “can look candidly upon the gross and sometimes cruel reality that 
is life, and yet survive the task and even endure.” 


1695. Howell, Elmo. Inversion and the “Female” Principle: William Fanlkner's A 
COURTSHIP, pp. 308-314. This story is characteristic of Faulkner's approach to 
romantic love. The main "love affair" in the story—the comradeship which develops 
between Ikkemotubbe and Hogganbeck—is a “wistful parody of romantic love," Faulk- 
ner's most successful method of handling what was a difficult subject for him. The 
levity of his romantic scenes shows Faulkner's affinity with Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, 
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and: their. mentor, Cervantes, to whom sex was more often a matter of farce than of 
ae : . 


$696. Stroupe, John H. Poe's Imaginary Voyage: Pym as Hero, pp. 315-321. Although 
же. emphasis in Тһе Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym is actually on psychological 
responses tò actions, although, that is, Pym is a highly subjective character, nonetheless 
he may be considered a "heroic" figure. He is a hero, not by virtue of his abilities in 
overcoming appalling circumstances, but as a result of his participating in unusual and 
marvelous adventures. Essentially a hero of the Romantic type, he is neither an artist 
nor a dreamer. Rather, he serves as a symbol of “man’s struggle for affirmation of his 
own existence." 


1697. Walton, James. Mr. Х% “Little Joke": The Design of Conrad’s THE IN- 
FORMER, pp. 322-333. Although a magazine potboiler, The Informer successfully 
illustrates Conrad's attempts to reconcile his need for popularity and his contempt for 
the middle-class reading public. The sensibilities of the narrator in the "frame" are 
manipulated by X, who tells the main plot, a fashionable and melodramatic story of 
anarchists, just as the taste of Conrad's magazine readers is deliberately satirized by 
Conrad, whose intention was ostensibly to satisfy that taste. But the story does explore 
the social themes that characterize the great novels of Conrad's middle period. 


1698. Labor, Earle, and King Hendricks. Jack London's Twice-Told Tale, pp. 334-347. 
The fact that London was not merely a prolific hack but was rather an astute crafts- 
man "who understood the difference between juvenile fiction and serious literary art" 
is supported by his conversion of To Build a Fire from "a well-made boys' story" to 
“a classic for all ages." The second version (7,235 words as compared to 2,700 words 
in the first) possesses a narrative “mystery” and an “atmosphere” not found in the 
first, juvenile version. [The first version is reprinted as it appeared in Youth's 
Companion, May 29, 1902.] 


1699. Isaacs, Neil D. No Man in His Humour: A Note on Sillitoe, pp. 350-351. 
Sillitoe's On Saturday Afternoon is structured in part on an inversion of the traditional 
theory of the "humours," resulting in an ironic juxtaposition of "blood" (sanguinity) and 
“blackness” (melancholy). The suicidal “bloke” is really sanguine in his defiant heroism, 
while the narrator, who rejects the idea of suicide and affirms existence, reveals “an 
angry blackness,” a mixture of melancholy and choler. 


1700. Wagner, Linda W. Williams’ THE USE OF FORCE: An Expansion, pp. 351- 
353. В. Е. Dietrich’s article on this story (Studies, III:4, Summer 1966 [AES, X:10, 
December 1967, 3434]) fails to view it with reference to Williams’s other short stories. 
Dietrich’s equating of the images of force with rape is an excessive interpretation. The 
story illustrates the insight of Williams as a physician into the people who appear in 
his work. 

—John Patton 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 37, Autumn 1965. 


1701. Hornyansky, Michael. The Trath of Fables, pp. 19-28. Classic fairy stories still 
have for children an appeal stronger than that of modern entertainment aimed at chil- 
dren. The old stories offer not escape, but an accurate reflection of the child’s view. 
Some stories teach the child about life in terms of the child’s own perceptions. The most 
gripping and durable of the fairy- and folk-tales are genuine myths—expressions of 
truths that cannot be expressed directly or of ideals that ought to be true, whether they 


are or not. The tales in their unbowdlerized and unprettied forms fea 
ought to know. { 






„ Мо. 39, 8ргїпр 1966. 


1702. Solway, Clifford. An Interview with Christopher Yanéwood, Эр” 
wood explains that he has written about social matters (loneliness and othereprevté 
minorities), not primarily about homosexuality. High camp must have a basic serious- 
ness. Pornography is impossible to define. Isherwood’s mysticism is a belief in an 
"Inner Light," a belief that God can be known through self-knowledge. Isherwood's 
writing is a "kind of self-discovery." 


1703. Callaghan, Barry. Tennessee Williams and the Cocaloony Birds, pp. 52-58. 
Williams, obsessed by universal guilt, in his earlier works raged against mendacity and 
cruelty, creating characters who were all either mutilators or mutilated. Williams's Jater 
concern with what he calls "the kinder aspects of life" is shown in the creation of 
characters who survive with dignity.and a certain grace. 


1704. Grosskurtb, Phyllis. The World of Muriel Spark: Spirits or Spooks?, pp. 62-67. 
Spark, a convert to Catholicism, sees religion as the central fact, and the supernatural 
as the basic reality, of existence. In her concern with the occult and the complexities of 
good and evil she resembles James but is more inventive. She is concerned with the sur- 
faces of interesting characters, but is evasive about personal relationships and deep 
feelings and attitudes, even those that involve religion. 


‚ No. 40, Summer 1966. 


1705. McCormack, Robert. Interpretations (rev.-art, Susan Sontag, Against Interpre- 
tation), pp. 67-73. Sontag presents a collection of critical articles—some very good and 
some vague, willful, or merely fashionable—and attempts to go beyond criticism to the 
formulation of the aesthetics of the new sensibility. Unfortunately, she uses the terms 
“form” and “content,” and restricts the meaning of “interpretation” to “exegesis.” 

—T. О. Mallory 


THEATRE RESEARCH/RECHERCHES THEATRALES, П:1, 1960. 


1706. Kernodle, George: К. Seven Medieval Theatres in One Social Structure, 
pp. 26-36. The traditional tracing of dramatic development from liturgy to guild cycles 
to moralities and so on in a straight line is inaccurate because it ignores other influences 
and because these forms coexisted. Rather we find seven theaters, each one the property 
of one of the five classes of medieval society. All seven are ritual dramas performed on 
festival occasions and are “ritual offerings from one class to the harmony of the whole 
state." 


— ————, 11:2, 1960. 

1707. Kawatake, Toshio. Shakespeare in fhe Japanese Theatre, pp. 82-87. Since the 
first production of Shakespeare in Japan [Merch., 1885], interest in his work has risen 
steadily. The figure most responsible for Shakespeare's popularity is Shoyo Tsubouchi, 
who finished his translation of the complete Shakespeare in 1928. [Appendix supplies 
"Statistical Table of Shakespeare Productions in Japan."] 


, 1:3, 1960. 


1708. Zbierski, Henryk. Shakespeare in Poland: A Survey, pp. 136-140. Although 
Shakespeare was first performed in Poland in 1607, his popularity was retarded by 
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the influence of French classicism on Polish literature. In the 19th century Polish 
playwrights, particularly Juliuisz Slowacki, adapted and translated Shakespeare, with 
Ham. appealing most to the Poles. Modern experimentation in production continues 
in Poland today.. $ 


1709. Brockett: "o. G. The Theatre of the Southern United States from the Beginnings 
through 1865: A Bibliographical Essay, pp. 163-174. Colonial drama centered in the 
South because the Northern Puritans disapproved of the theater. Early plays and 
players, both almost always English, were confined to coastal regions; but the rise of 
strolling companies, the “star” system, and the appearance of the showboat in 1831 
opened the inland South for performances. During the Confederacy almost every sizable 
town had a theater. [An annotated bibliography is a major portion of the essay.] 


^ 


, IV:1, 1962. 


1710. Cole, Wendell. Early Theatre in America West of the Rockies: A Bibliographical 
Essay, pp. 36-45. Dramatic performances in the Far West were centered in the mining 
communities of California and Nevada or in the religious communities of Utah. 
"Theatre was slow in developing in the three states of the Pacific Northwest." [Bibliog- 
raphy is listed by state.] 


, ГУ:3, 1962. 


1711. Allen, Ralph G. DeLoutherbourg and Captain Cook, pp. 195-211. The "speaking 
pantomime" Omai, or A Trip Around the World, staged at Covent Garden in 1785, 
was the capstone to DeLoutherbourg's career as designer. Omai, based loosely on infor- 
mation found in Cook's Voyages, presented a wide variety of scenes; DeLoutherbourg's 
scenery was the cause of its great success. s 


, У:1, 1963. 
1712. Ríhová, Lya. The. Origin, Development, and Present State of Cabaret and 
Musical Comedy, pp. 6-40. [The article is a summary of papers presented at a sym- 
posium in Prague in 1962. This abstract treats only material from England, but other 
countries were represented.] English musical comedy grew from 18th-century light 
opera and the popular burlettas; it "died from three causes": a decline of the star 
performer, the work of Coward and Novello, and the influence of the American musical. 


, V:2, 1963. 
1713. Weiss, Rudolph. Georges Pitoeff—His Shakespeare Productions in France, 


pp. 72-84. Pitoeff's productions of Ham, and Romeo reflect his experimentation in 
production which opened new perspectives on Shakespeare in France. 


— — , V:3, 1963. 

1714. Felton, Felix. Max Reinhardt in England, pp. 134-142. Reinhardt’s productions 
in England are remembered primarily for his skill in handling large crowd scenes. His 
open-air production of Dream at Oxford introduced new effects aimed at emphasizing 
the “lyric unity” of the play. 


1715. Pinthus, Kurt. Max Reinhardt and the U.S.A., pp. 151-163. Americans were 
lukewarm in their reaction to Reinhardt’s “new stagecraft.” Some of his greatest 
successes on the Continent were popular with American audiences but were deemed 
“hollow” by American critics. 
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; VI:1, 1964. 


1716. Junge, Ewald. World Drama on Records, pp. 16-49. [This is a list of "complete 
plays in their original language, published on long-playing records."] 


, УІ:2, 1964. 


1717. And, Metin. Shakespeare in Turkey, pp. 75-84. Until 1923, with the birth of the 
Republic in Turkey, Shakespeare productions often ran into problems of censorship. 
The 20th century has seen many productions, translations, and studies of the Bard there. 
[An appendix lists "Shakespeare Productions and Translations in Turkey."] 


1718. Sideris, Joannis. Shakespeare in Greece, pp. 85-99. After the long subjugation 
by the Turks, Greece turned eagerly to the West for drama in the 19th century. 
Although the Greeks were slow to accept Shakespeare, he is today their "most popular 
nonGreek playwright." 


1719. Mangini, Nicola. Shakespeare Quatercentenary Tribute in Venice, pp. 131-132. 
Two memorial lectures, an exhibition of Shakespeare bibliography, and performances 
of L. L. L. and Н. V. were organized in Venice by the International Institute for Theatre 
Research. 


1720. .Byrne, Muriel St. Clare. Charles Kean and the Meininger Myth, pp. 137-153. 
The Meininger company was “the most potent single influence upon modern European 
theatre practice" between 1874 and 1890, but to credit it with innovating the "basic 
principles which have governed modern production in the realistic theatre ever since" 
is erroneous. This company used an original English tradition, and "to claim that their 
methods were revolutionary in the seventies and eighties is to ignore the facts of English 
theatre history from Kemble to Charles Kean." 

—Jack Null 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 101, Fall 1967. 


1721. Moser, Edwin. The Order of Fragments of Thoreau's Essay on L'ALLEGRO and 
IL PENSEROSO, pp. 1-2. A small scrap of Thoreau's writing hitherto rejected as 
being a part of his college essay on Milton's early poems can now be seen as the opening 
of the essay. Reconstruction of the text from the fashion in which Thoreau habitually 
folded such essays proves the fragment “indeed a part of the essay.” 

— William K. Bottorff 


TWAINIAN, XXIV:3, May-June 1965, 


1722. Twichell Letter to Paine Concerning GILDED AGE, p. 1. [A previously unpub- 
lished letter from Twichell to Paine, June 1, 1911, says that Warner may have received 
nothing for his share in the dramatization of his and Mark Twain's The Gilded Age.] 


1723. Mark Twain's Vocabulary, pp. 1-4. [This is the first in a series of reprintings of 
parts of A Mark Twain Lexicon, by Ramsay and Emberson, 1938.] 


---------- XXIV:4, July-August 1965. 

1724, Jervis Langdon and Other Correspondence with Paine on “Biography,” pp. 1-4. 
[Letters to Albert Bigelow Paine concerning the settling of Mark Twain’s estate and 
related matters, from Charles T. Lark, Attorney, March 28 and March 30, 1910; from 
Jervis Langdon, May 12 and July 4, 1910; February 1 and December 30, 1911; undated, 
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February 21, July 8, August 6, and August 21, 1912; and May 17, 1913; and from 
Edward E. Loomis, April 5 and April 9, 1912, are printed.] 


1725. Mark Twain’s Vocabulary (Continued), p. 4. [A continuation of reprinting of 
parts of Ramsay and Emberson, A Mark Twain Lexicon.] 


; XXIV:5, September-October 1965. 


1726. Hannibal Boy-hood Home, Mahan Correspondence with Albert Bigelow Paine, 
pp. 1-3. [Eight letters from George A. Mahan, Hannibal attorney, to Paine, written 
between 1911 and 1916, concern the establishment of Mark Twain’s home in Hannibal, 
Missouri, as а memorial.] 


1727. Mark Twain’s Vocabulary (Continuation), pp. 3-4. [A continuation of reprinting 
of parts of Ramsay and Emberson, A Mark Twain Lexicon.] 


-------- XXIV:6, November-December 1965. 


1728. Contemporary Newspaper Accounts of Mark Twain’s Lectures, pp. 1-3. 
[Accounts of lectures by Twain and Cable are reprinted from the Paris, Kentucky, 
Kentuckian, January 3, 1885, and the Keokuk, Iowa, Daily Gate City, January 15 and 
January 22, 1885. A list of newspaper articles on Mark Twain in the collection of one 
of the members of the Mark Twain Research Foundation is appended.] 


1729. Mark 'Twain's Vocabulary (Continuation), pp. 3-4. [A continuation of reprinting 
of parts of Ramsay and Emberson, А Mark Twain Lexicon.] 


-------- XXV:1, January-February 1966. 
1730. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere, pp. 1-4. [Reprint of abstracts of articles 
on Twain that have appeared in AES during the past year.] 


, XXV:2, March-April 1966. 


1731. Mark Twain’s Marginal Notes on “The Queen's English," pp. 1-4. A copy of 
Moon's Learned Men's English: The Grammarians, 1892, which Twain gave to Clara 
Clemens, contains marginal notes by Twain that reveal some of his attitudes toward 
English usage. [Some examples are quoted.] 


1732. Mark Twain Items Published Elsewhere (Continuation), p. 4. [Continuation of 
reprint of abstracts of articles on Twain that have appeared in AES during the past 
year.] 


; &XV:3, May-June 1966. 


1733. Why "Research" is in our Corporate Name, pp. 1-2. The Mark Twain Research 
Foundation, Inc., has materials of interest to researchers and will generally print them 
on request and will release them for use after printing, with a few exceptions. 


1734. Hudon, Edward G. Mark Twain and the Copyright Dilemma, pp. 2-4. Twain 
was а continual critic of the inadequacies of American copyright law and worked for 
the passage of the international copyright law of 1891 and for the extension of the 
.copyright period beyond 42 years. [Reprinted from American Bar Association Journal, 
LH (January 1966), pp. 56-60.] 
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1735. Ade, George. One Afternoon with Mark Twain, рр. 1-4. [An account of Ade's 
meeting with Twain in 1902, including notes by George Hiram Brownell and a letter 
about Ade from Twain to Howells, July 22, 1908. This is a | reprinting of & pamphlet 
originally published in 1939.] 


1736. Hudon, Edward G. Mark Twain and the Copyright Dilemma (Conclusion), 
p. 4. [Conclusion of article on Twain's activities in improving American copyright law.] 


; XXV:5, September-October 1966. 


1737. New Edition of Mark Twain Books, p. 2. [Authors of the works on Twain being 
prepared for publication by Harper & Row are listed.] | 


1738. Fatout, Paul. Mark Twain’s Nom de Plume (reprinted from AL, ХХХГУ:1, 
March 1962 [AES, VI:8, Oct. 1963, 19471), pp. 2-4. Twain's pen name appears to have 
derived from his custom of shouting “mark twain” to the Nevada barkeeps, indicating 
that they were to chalk up two drinks to his account. 


1739. Letters to Paine—Early Days of the “Mark Twain Company,” p. 4. [Letters of 
E. E. Loomis, December 29, 1909, and April 8, 1910; Charles J. Langdon, March 10, 
1910; and Charles T. Lark, March 20, 1911, to Paine concern Twain's finances.] 


; XX V:6, November-December 1966. 


1740. One of the Last Letters from Clara Samossoud to Our Foundation, p. 1. [Letter 
to Chester L. Davis, Executive Secretary, Mark Twain Research Foundation, expresses 
gratitude for the work of the Foundation members.] 


1741. Letters to Paine—Early Days of “The Mark Twain Company," p. 1. [Letters from 
E. E. Loomis, December 6, 1911, and May 18, 1912, and from Jervis Langdon, Decem- 
ber 4, 1916, and April 23, 1917, concern the posthumous success of Twain's work, and 
the projected publication of a book on Twain by a Miss Wallace.] 

—James C. Austin 


UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR REVIEW, III:1, Fall 1967. 


1742. Shawcross, John T. Milton's Italian Sonnets: An Interpretation, pp. 27-33. 
Milton's Italian sonnet sequence, literally concerned with the poet's love for a beautiful 
lady, suggests a Christian interpretation in which the human love becomes a metaphor 
for divine love. Scholarly attempts to date the sonnets, to account for Milton's use of 
Italian, and to identify the lady called Aemilia may be aided through this interpretation. 


1743. Schwarzschild, Bettina. Aunt Alma: James Purdy's THE NEPHEW, pp. 80-87. 
Alma Mason, shut-off from humanity by her “Calvinist pride,” is led to self-realization 
and love by her nephew’s death. 


1744. Pinsker, Sanford. Finite, but Unbounded: The Poetic World of William Empson, 
pp. 88-96. There are important similarities between Empson's poetry and his criticism. 
The numerous images of duality in his poetry originate in his belief that "the prime 
difficulty of our age" is its inability to.synthesize. This "finite, but unbounded quality 
of Empson’s poetic universe” is most оруп in his Dissatisfacton with Metaphysics. 

—John J. Seydow 
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VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 32, Fall 1967. 


1745. Sundell, M. G. Arnold's Dramatic Meditations, pp. 1-5. Arnold's intellectual 
difficulties are reflected in a number of his poems which can be called dramatic medita- 
tions. For example, in Dover Beach, Heine's Grave, and Stanzas from the Grande 
Charfreuse, he creates a kind of interior dramatic monologue in which the speakers, 
who are in each case partly Arnold himself, give form to the poems and reflect the 
elusiveness of truth by their uncertainty and confusion as they express their opinions. 


1746. Wilson, Hugh H. Tennyson: Unscholarly Arthurian, pp. 5-11. Contrary to 
the impression left by Hallam Tennyson in the Memoir, Tennyson was not artistically 
and intellectually in control of the Idylls during the 40 years of its composition. Nor 
was he a scholarly reader of Arthurian materials, as a modern scholar, Tom Peete Cross, 
attempted to prove. He read whatever came to hand on the Arthurian legends and 
subconsciously recreated his miscellaneous materials in a very subjective form. It is 
also possible that the Idylls represent Tennyson's own "continually evolving impulses” 
rather than a poem infused with “a spirit of modern thought,” as his son Hallam wrote. 


1747. Mattheiseb, Раш F., and Arthur C. Young. Gissmg, Gosse, and the Civil List, 
pp. 11-16. Hitherto unpublished letters by Gosse and excerpts from letters by him reveal 
the successful efforts which he and Wells made to obtain pensions from the civil list 
for Gissing's two minor children after Gissing's death in 1903. 


1748. Taube, Myron. “The Atmosphere . . . from Cyprus”: Hardy's Development of 
Theme in JUDE THE OBSCURE, pp. 16-18. By a very modern use of symbol and 
myth Hardy develops the theme of Jude the Obscure, namely, the war waged between 
flesh and spirit. 


1749. Von Hendy, Andrew. Histories and Flowers: The Organic Unity of William 
Morris’ Late Art, pp. 18-19. Morris's late romances and the designs he created for 
the Kelmscott Press are “unified by his conception of human experience as part of the 
organic process of nature." Morris believed that stories should be decorative and that 
decorations should tell stories. 


1750. Friedman, Norman. From "Victorian to Modern: A Sketch for a Critical 
Appraisal, pp. 20-28. Modernism in literature is not a sharp break from the Victorians 
and the Romantics. The literary history of the past 200 years will ultimately be written 
in terms of Romanticism because Modernism and Victorianism have their common 
source in Romanticism, in spite of the differences among the three. Modernism sees the 
traditionally stable values of a Christian and agrarian culture as being destroyed and 
substitutes hard to find. Reality is increasingly complex and so experimentation with 
language is necessary to convey experience. Life and art cannot be divorced. Victorian- 
ism did not unequivocally reject aestheticism and realized that art and life must be con- 
joined, that fact and truth and the mind must cooperate through the interfusing power 
of poetry, as the Romantic Wordsworth saw. That content and form cannot be separated 
is one of our primary heritages from the Romantics. 

—Dougald B. MacEachen 


VICTORIAN POETRY, V:4, Winter 1967. 


1751. Alaya, Flavia M. “Iwo Worlds” Revisited: Arnold, Renan, The Monastic Life, 
and the STANZAS FROM THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE, pp. 237-254. This poem 
surpasses the sacred-secular contrast of Arnold's earlier To Meta: the Cloister. Reli- 
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gious seclusion is not childish but regains innocence. This view may derive from Renan's 
essay on The Imitation of Christ, where he praises the action of contemptus mundi. 
Rationalist, but sympathetic to the religious life, Renan's consciously Hegelian synthesis 
helped Arnold view abnegation as once viable, the first stage in his ethic of serving 
by embracing, not renouncing, the world. 


1752. Sundell, M. G. TINTERN ABBEY and RESIGNATION, pp. 255-264. In 
Resignation Arnold used a genre Wordsworth invented in Tintern Abbey to merge 
subjective and objective views, description and narration in a lyric on the poet's state 
of mind. Such poems use devices like "sharp changes іп... view, division of focus . . . 
self-dramatizations." Resignation uses six views and shows the speaker's ideas in his 
feelings towards each. He evolves resignation, but cues discontent with it. The 
poem does not contradict Wordsworth but shows inability to share his beliefs, through 
a masterful version of his genre. 


1753. Crunden, Patricia. THE WOODS OF WESTERMAIN, pp. 265-282. In this 
work Meredith unites realistic and symbolic imagery. Nature is a metaphor of imman- 
ence. The rhythm of Shakespeare's trochaic magic chants controls energy (and, rarely, 
distorts syntax) for gnomism, varied with rime device and imagery appropriate to heavy 
meter. A frame of theme and variation anticipates and repeats symbols of Meredith's 
triad of blood, brain, spirit. Section I is an epitome; П-ПІ move from pleasure to love 
that must accommodate the horror of IV. Critical disfavor arose from Meredith’s 
evolutionism, which the poem had to create for its audience. 


1754. Levin, Gerald. The Imagery of Ruskin's A WALK IN CHAMOUNI, pp. 283- 
290. In this poem (1844) Ruskin treats themes of his relations with women through 
nature imagery. The poem reflects his views moving from Puritanism to Wordsworthian 
faith. Alpine scenes lead to more human ones in the vale, linked by a destructive river. 
Edenic imagery at the close uses a Miltonic exclusion motif. Praeterita uses Rose La 
Touche to reach a happier Eden. The poem speaks of younger passions, whose struggle 
may be more realistic. 


1755. Slakey, Roger L. A Note On Browning’s RABBI BEN EZRA, pp. 291-294. 
This poem is written as though a man were giving a sermon. The many questions are 
rhetorical only, and show a mind caught in a dramatic performance, mingled with 
hortatory turns and shifting pronouns. Like a medieval sermon, the poem has proem, 
application, and a peroration with prayer and self-involvement. The paradox of faith 
is clearly put, with shrewd appeals to common values and many epigrams. 


1756. Antippas, Andy P. Tennyson, Hallam, and THE PALACE OF ART, pp. 294-296. 
Hallam’s sonnet Long hast thou wandered on the happy mountain, like Tennyson’s The 
Palace of Art, shows the poetic soul returning to common scenes from its isolated self- 
worship. Hallam, however, stresses the service of the artist, while Tennyson stresses 
his artistry. 


1757. Sullivan, Ruth Elizabeth. Browning's CHILDE ROLAND and Dante’s 
INFERNO, pp. 296-302. Browning’s poem parallels Dante’s Inferno in many respects: 
the speakers ages, "lostness, T ар . . . unworthiness . . . [and] willingness to 
undergo a life-threatening ordeal . . resolve their conflicts"; appearance of the 
scene; a torture wheel like Satan's on rivers of death; Sharonslike cripple; dominant 
colors; and circles of giants. 
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1758. Melchiori, Barbara. Robert Browning's Courtship and the Mutilation of Mon- 
sieur Léonce Miranda, pp. 303-304. In Browning's Red Cotton Night-Cap Country, the 
hero burns off both hands by holding them in the fire with old Iove letters. In some of 
Browning's early letters to Elizabeth Barrett images appear of chopping off hand, arm, 
or legs to ensure he can remain as a brother to her if she persists in refusing to marry 
him. 

—John Lindberg 


1759. Harrison, Brian. Underneath the Victorians (rev.-art., Steven Marcus, The Other 
Victorians), pp. 239-262. Little significant work hag been done on Victorian sexuality 
and pornography; historians have overlooked much of the available evidence. Though 
focused on only three 19th-century sources (Acton, Ashbee, and the author of My Secret 
Life), Marcus’s book is an original contribution. His use of the techniques of literary 
criticism and of Freudian psychology is commendable; his attempt to formulate the 
essential characteristics of pornography is less successful; and his sweeping statements 
about the history of pornography are insufficiently supported. The relationships between 
sexuality and many aspects of the social structure of Victorian England remain to 
be explored. 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, X:3, March 1967. 


1760. Knoepflmacher, U. C. The Uses of Classification: THE WELLESLEY INDEX 
(rev.-art., Walter Houghton, ed., The Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals, 1824- 
1900), pp. 263-267. When completed, the Index will prove of extraordinary benefit to 
Victorian research and open up entire new areas of study. 


1761. Peckham, Morse. Can “Victorian” Have a Useful Meaning (rev.-art., Geoffrey 
and Kathleen Tillotson, Mid-Victorian Studies), pp. 273-277. “On the whole this book 
may be safely neglected by advanced students of Victorian literature." 'The major 
deficiency here as in other studies lies in the overly-simple use of the term "Victorian." 
What is needed is a more adequate construct of the Victorian period. 


, X:4, June 1967, 


1762. Sundrann, Jean. “The Philosopher's Property”: Thackeray and the Use of Time, 
pp. 359-388. Thackeray carefully manipulated the sense of time in his novels. Barry 
Lyndon writes his memoirs from “the end of a long avenue of time"; Pendennis drifts 
through time without essentially being altered—what time destroys is replaced by time- 
created memories; in The Newcomes a fable-like quality gives larger meaning to the 
episodes occuring in temporal sequence. 


1763. Paris, Bernard J. The Psychic Structure of VANITY FAIR, pp. 389-410. “The 
implied author of Vanity Fair is not in harmony with himself because he is troubled by 
neurotic conflicts.” The psychic (as opposed to thematic) structure of the novel can 
be explained by Horney’s theories: the compliant trends the novel seems to favor are 
contradicted by submerged aggressive trends. Thackeray thus illuminates a recognized 
pattern of experience. 


1764. Lauterbach, Edward S. Victorian Advertising and Magazine Stripping, pp. 431- 
434, The information lost when the covers and advertising pages of Victorian mag- 
azines were stripped away before binding is regrettable. Such advertisements give 
information about the publication of works and dates of production of plays. They 
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can also explain certain jokes and cartoons of the time and acquaint us with Victorian 
taste. 
—Wendell V. Harris 


WASCANA REVIEW, П:2, 1967. 


1765. Blau, Herbert. Politics and the Theatre, pp. 5-23. From the concept of “man 
in polis” have developed such plays as Beckett’s Waiting for Godot and Endgame, 
Genet's The Balcony, and Pinter’s The Homecoming. Each defines a felt political 
condition. The modern drama must similarly exploit the present social and political 
condition of "permanent revolution" characterized by the total participation of the 
"Be-in" and the mass political demonstrations. This exploitation cannot, however, be 
ahistorical. “The theatre must take energy from [“permanent revolution"] and give 
it back renewed by the very special powers of the form." 


1766. Torchiana, Donald Т. THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS: Myth, Mirror, 
and Metropolis, pp. 29-41. In the voyage of the "Narcissus" Conrad anagogically 
represented the travel of the ship of England, warning against the disaster of worship- 
ping her "dying" "progressive, liberal, and wealthy 19th-century" culture. The dying 
Jim Wait embodies the deadly metropolitan London narcissism, the egoistic selfishness 
of its philanthropic sentimentality. The crew almost dies by its own narcissism, mirrored 
in its sentimentality over Jim; it is rescued by the selflessness involved in sailing the 
ship safely through the storm by means of "the hardened joys of prescriptive duties." 
Significantly, Wait dies when the Narcissus returns to land. 


1767. Rawlinson, David H. Pope and Addison on Classical Greatness, pp. 69-74. 
Pope's prose criticism occasionally rises above the mundane level of Addison's, as a 
comparison of a representative passage from each author's analysis of Homer and 
Virgil shows. In its fresh diction and organic figures, Pope's discussion of the greater 
dramatic intensity of the Iliad takes its pressure from an impassioned understanding of 
the works. Addison's fashionable diction and hackneyed metaphors embody in a less 
vital pressure the current literary fad of the ancients and the moderns. 

—R. T. Knighton 
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АСНЕВЕ, CHINUA 1513 

ACTON, WILLIAM 1759 

ADAMS, HENRY 1643 

ADDISON, JOSEPH 1767 

AIKEN, CONRAD 1600, 1620 

ALCOTT, BRONSON 1634 

ALFRED, WILLIAM 1534 

AMISs KINGSLEY 1437 

ANACREON 1597 

ANDERSON, JAMES 1646 

ANDERSON, MARGARET ` 1649 

ANONYMOUS TEXTS 1468, 1523 
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ALABAMA REVIEW, XXI:1, January 1968. 


1768. Griffith, Lucille. Anne Royall in Alabama, pp. 53-63. The author of Letters 
from Alabama (1830) wrote ten travel books, a novel, and a play and edited two weekly 
newspapers. Vigorous, scolding, and picturesque, Anne Royall was a social critic as 
well as a story teller. і 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


AMERICAN LITERARY REALISM, I, Fall 1967. 


1769. Bowman, Sylvia E. Edward Bellamy (1850-1898), pp. 7-12. [A bibliographical 
essay listing and evaluating books and articles about Bellamy, as well as reprints of his 
writings] Future research on Bellamy might concern itself with his "arguments for 
economic equality"; his numerous practical suggestions for accommodating the economy 
to technological advance; his influence upon Russia, the first Indian congress, the 
Zionist movement, the Theosophists, and “the Marxist movement in this country." 


1770. Fatout, Paul: Ambrose Bierce (1842-1914), pp. 13-19. [An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of Bierce biography and criticism.] Only within the past ten to 15 years has 
criticism of Bierce become relatively free of "the rabid admiration of his idolaters and 
the acrid disapproval of his detractors." 


1771. Butcher, Philip. George Washington Cable (1844-1925), pp. 20-25. [A biblio- 
graphical essay listing and evaluating books about Cable and giving location of Mss 
and memorabilia.] Long-standing, still unsettled critical problems include whether 
Cable was a romancer or an early realist, "the authority and sympathy of his picture 
of the Creole," and the effect upon his work of his leaving New Orleans. His advocacy 
of civil rights for the Negro aroused resentment in the South, but Southerners have 
praised him "for his courage and artistic honesty." 

—John O. Waller 


1772. Titus, Warren I. Winston Churchill (1871-1947), pp. 26-31. [A bibliographical 
essay listing all significant criticism on the man and his work published since 1900.] 
Despite his minor role in American literature, Churchill merits a comprehensive biog- 
raphy “that will give us all the facts and relate him to his times." 


1773. Light, James F. John William DeForest (1826-1906), pp. 32-35. [A biblio- 
graphical essay with an annotated list of the most important critical estimates of De- 
Forest since 1960, biographical sources including unpublished dissertations, and the 
location of Ms materials.] Criticism of DeForest's major novels and short fiction and a 
study of his role as political satirist are needed. 


1774. Randel, William. Edward Eggleston (1837-1902), pp. 36-38. [A bibliographical 
essay tracing Eggleston's critical reputation, listing articles on Eggleston published after 
the 1959 LHUS supplement, and suggesting areas for further research.) 


1775. O'Donnell, Thomas F. Harold Frederic (1856-1898), pp. 39-44. [An annotated 
bibliography of Frederic criticism since 1960 with observations relevant to the "Frederic 
revival" during this decade.] 


1776. Pizer, Donald. Hamlin Garland (1860-1940), pp. 45-51. [An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of all major contributions to Garland scholarship since 1950, including a "polem- 
ical introduction" and location of Ms collections.] 
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1777. Yu, Beongcheon. Lafcadio Hearn (or Koizumi Yakumo) (1850-1904), рр. 52-55. 
[An annotated bibliography of Hearn biography and criticism (both Japanese and 
American) with suggestions for further research.] 


1778. Genthe, Charles V. Robert Herrick (1868-1938), pp. 56-60. [An annotated 
bibliography of basic critical studies of Herrick's fiction, a list of unpublished doctoral 
dissertations and location of Ms collections, and a checklist of Herrick's novels, novel- 
ettes, short stories, and essays.] 


1779. Cary, Richard. Sarah Orne Jewett (1849-1909), pp. 61-66 [An annotated bibliog- 
raphy of the works, biography, and criticism of Sarah Orne Jewett including locations 
of Ms materials and suggestions for further research.] 


1780. Henson, Clyde E. Joseph Kirkland (1830-1894), pp. 67-70. [An annotated bibli- 
ography of Kirkland criticism and scholarship with suggestions for further work and 
the location of Ms materials.] 


1781. Walker, Dale L. Jack London (1876-1916), pp. 71-78. [A bibliographical essay 
listing biographical and critical studies.] Scholarship on London has addressed itself 
to separating biographical fact from his "consciously created legend." There is a need 
for a definitive biography, but according to bibliographer Woodbridge, "An adequate 
biography of London cannot be written until a reliable scholar is allowed access 10... 
the London collection in the Huntington Library at San Marino, California, and is given 
freedom to use the material as he sees fit." There is also a need for more sound 
criticism of London's fiction. 


1782. Cary, Richard. Mary Noailles Murfree (1850-1922), pp. 79-83. [An annotated 
bibliography of Murfree biography and criticism together with Ms locations and 
suggestions for further research.] 


1783. French, Warren. Frank Norris (1870-1902), pp. 84-89. [A bibliographical essay 
tracing Norris criticism, listing biographical sources, recent critical articles, Ms loca- 
tions and editions of his writings.] Scholars urgently need a standard edition. Norris's 
imagery and use of myth need study, also such topics as "Anglo-Saxon supremacy, 
aristocracy, the 'Yellow Peril, popular sexual superstitions, and Vigilanteism." 


1784. Gross, Theodore L. Thomas Nelson Page (1853-1922), pp. 90-92. [An annotated 
bibliography of material relevant to the life and writings of Page.] 


1785. Long, E. Hudson. O. Henry (William Sidney Porter) (1862-1910), pp. 93-99. 
[An annotated bibliography listing editions of O. Henry's writings and biographical and 
critical studies.] Future scholarship should address itself to his Central American period, 
his humor, and his influences. 

—Thomas E. Boyle 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXIX:3, November 1967. 


1786. Schroeter, James. REDBURN and the Failure of Mythic Criticism, pp. 279-297. 
The biographical criticism of Melville's Redburn gave way in the 50's to "mythical" 
criticism, by which the book is interpreted as the initiation of innocence into evil. But 
both criticisms fail. Melville is attempting to arrive at a balanced view by rejecting the 
two current literary themes involving the young man of gentility forced to make his way 
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in the workaday world, either (1) to his betterment democratically, or (2) to his detri- 
ment genteelly. 


1787. Colacurcio, Michael J.. Gods Determinations Touching Half-Way Membership: 
Occasion and Audience in Edward Taylor; pp. 298-314, Taylors Gods Determinations 
touching his Elect is aimed, whether for publication or not, at the half-way members of 
the New England Congregational Church to persuade them to accept God’s grace, and 
hence full church membership, in spite of excessive humility and without excessive pride. 
His sense of rapport with his audience is greater than any in American literature before 
Franklin in his Autobiography. ; 


1788. Benton, Richard P. The Works of N. P. Willis as a Catalyst of Poe's Criticism, 
pp. 315-324. Poe's critícisms of Willis were the occasions for the development of his 
principle of totality of effect and his theory of the four faculties of the creative process: 
imagination, fancy, fantasy, and humor, 


1789. Krause, Sydney J. Olivia Clemens's “Editing” Reviewed, pp. 325-351. A close 
examination of Olivia's suggested revisions and a comparison with the Ms of More 
Tramps Abroad (the British edition of Following the Equator) show Twain’s wife's 
. influence to have been negligible. Although the author followed most of her suggestions, 
they were generally innocuous. Furthermore, there were many significant instances 
of impropriety, suggestiveness, and irreverence in the Ms which Olivia. had nothing to 
say about. If More Tramps Abroad is typical, her prudish influence on Twain’s work 
has been vastly exaggerated. 


1790. Tamplin, Ronald. THE TEMPEST and THE WASTE LAND, pp. 352-372. 
Eliot’s poem is based on a pattern of initiation defined by Colin Still in Shakespeare’s 
Mystery Play: A Study of THE TEMPEST (London, 1921). The initiate ascerids 
through the elements of earth and water to reach that of air; the final realm of fire 
is unattained. 


1791. Purdy, Strother B. A Note on the Burke-Paine Controversy, pp. 373-375. In this 
attempt to prove Burke unprincipled, Paine, in The Rights of Man, flagrantly misquoted 
Reflections on the Revolution in France. 


1792. Lubbers, Klaus. THE CONQUEROR WORM, pp. 375-379. The theatrical 
setting of Poe’s story derives from a tradition that dates back to Plato, but Poe's use of 
it suggests a broken cosmic order. 


1793. Smith, Herbert Е. Usher’s Madness and Poe’s Organicism: A Source, pp. 379- 
389. Richard Watson’s On the Subjects of Chemistry, and Their General Divisions, 
in his Chemical Essays (London, 1787) is the source of Poe’s organic theory, in The Fall 
of the House of Usher, of the sentience of all things in the universe—which he further 
developed in Eureka. 


1794, Freeman, Fred В. Jr. The Identity of Poe's “Miss B.,” pp. TR The young 
teacher in Lowell, Massachusetts, to whom Poe was attracted in the last year of his 
life was Eliza J. Butterfield. ^ | 


1795. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Melville Writes to the New Bedford ыы рр. 391-392. 
А previously unpublished. Melville letter of October 3, 1857, involves arrangements for 
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his lecturé at the New Bedford (МАС елі) Lyceum, оп February 23, 1858. [The 
letter is printed.] 


1796. Stallman, R. W. Stephen Crane and Cooper’s Uncas, pp. 392-396. An article 
by Crane in the New York Tribune, February 21, 1892, tells the “true” story of 
Cooper’s character Uncas, as reported by old inhabitants of Sullivan County, New York. 
TThe letter is reprinted.] ; . 
—James C. Austin 


ANGLO-WELSH REVIEW, XVI38, Winter 1967. с 


1797. Davies, Paul. Rowland Watkyns: A Breconshire Poct of the XVIIth Century, 
.pp. 16-20. Watkyns's Flamma sine Fumo, or Poems without Fictions (1662) reveals 
the poet's Royalist-Anglican leanings. The collection, almost entirely in heroic couplets, 
is largely devotional; but it contains some satirical pieces related to the genre of the 
prose character. The last part of the book contains "cures and remedies" for ailments. 
Although not a great poet; Watkyns is “а competent versifier," with a "serious and 
intelligent commitment" to his church and politica] cause. 


1798. Williams, John Stewart. The Poetry of Glyn Jones, pp. 23-31. Jones is a Welsh- 
man who writes in English, a genuine Anglo-Welsh poet. His poetry, beginning with his 
first collection, Poems (1939), and ending with The Dream of Jake Hopkins (1954), 
moves toward "a state of fruitful tension" between English and Welsh elements. His 
use of "the metrical and linguistic toughness of Welsh poetry" is particularly successful 
in his translations from Dafydd ap Gwilym in Jake Hopkins. 


1799. John, Alun. Edward Thomas: Anniversary Considerations, pp. 48-52. Interest 
in Thomas has grown considerably in the 50 years since his death. His wife Helen is 
mainly responsible for this through her two books, As It Was (1927) and World Without 
End (1935). In addition, two biographies appeared in the 30's. Farjeon's Edward 
Thomas: The Last Four Years, which describes her unusual relationship with the poet, 
appeared in the 50's. The British Council and National Book League produced Scannell’s 
Edward Thomas in the 60's. The first Colleeted Poems appeared in 1920, and indi- 
vidual poems have been increasingly anthologized over the years. 


1800. Mathias, Roland. The Poetry of Dannie Abse: П, pp. 84-98. Abse's last two 
volumes of poetry prove “that he arrived as a significant poet іп 1950 or 1951." Мапу 
of the poems in Tenants of the House achieve structural unity through single common- 
place symbolic concepts. The poems in Poems, Golders Green are concentrated on the 
close observation of the nature of experience, especially "of the self, of personal rela- 
tionships and of love." The volumes show Abse's increasing technical ability, especially 
in the use of natural rhetoric and the refrain. [Part II of a two-part study (AES, X:5, 
May 1967, 1582] 


1801. Rees, David Morgan. Geraint Goodwin—A Neglected Anglo-Welsh Writer, 
pp. 126-129. Goodwin's short stories (The Heyday in the Blood, Watch for the Morning, 
‘Come Michaelmas, and those in a collection entitled The White Farm) deal mainly 
with characters who come to terms with themselves or their surroundings. They "are 
all about his own people and the country stretching from the Shropshire border through 
mid-Wales to the coast." Although Goodwin’s stories lack subtlety and tend to belabor 
certain points, they treat the theme of man's relationship with his world with "magnifi- 
cent narrative power." 
| —Terry Otten 
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BALL STATE UNIVERSITY FORUM (formerly Ball State Teachers College Forum), 
УІ:3, Autumn 1965. 


1802. Smith, Raymond. The Ironic Stractore of Fieldings JONATHAN WILD, 

pp. 3-9. Fielding’s The Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great appears uncomplicated 
at first glance, but there is complexity in its structural irony. In the strugglé between 
the benevolent Heartfree and the self-interested Wild, Fielding has employed the classical 
device of the eiron who at first appears inferior to the alazon but who wins out in the 
long run in the struggle, or agon. 


1803. Smith, J. Oates. Masquerade and Marriage: Fielding’s Comedies of Identity, 
pp. 10-21. Nearly all of Fielding’s works are linked thematically through the üse of 
masquerade and marriage as symbols. He used the masquerade as a symbol of the 
social and psychological complexities and hypocrisies of the world. The attempt of his 
characters to distinguish ‘between appearances and reality and to discover the identity 
of self and of others is important. Happiness i is attained only when береер becomes 
reality, and the symbol of this is marriage. : 


1804. Levine, M. H. Hand and Hearts in GREAT EXPECTATIONS, pp. 22-24. In 
this work Dickens uses the hands of the characters symbolically to indicate and support 
their personalities, feelings, and attitudes toward others. He uses "hands" more than 
100 times in the novel His use of the hand as symbol is artistic and effective because 
it is always made a natural part of the description of the character. А 


1805. Benstock, Bernard. Mick and Nick іп FINNEGANS- WAKE, рр. 25-28. This 
work contains numerous and involved parallels, both direct and tangential, that locate 
Cardinals Manning and Newman under the names "Mick" and "Nick" respectively; 


1806. Johnson, Bruce. Henry Green's Comic Symbolism, pp. 29-35. The quality that 
distinguishes Green's novels is the strange union of symbolism and comedy. Green's 
comic symbolism is more powerful because it is illogical and absurd. Furthermore, it 
leads to his main preoccupation—the problem of human association. 


1807. Rose, Edith. Sir Joshua Steele: An Eighteenth Century Music -Metrist, pp. 37-43. 
In his Prosodia Rationalis, Steele described a method of using music notations to analyze 
and designate English verse rhythms. His system was logical, keen, and discerning. It 
took pause into consideration as a metrical factor and indicated differences in 
pronunciation. 


1808. Bartel, Neva A. Child of Night, pp. 45-50. In Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde, 
Criseyde represents carnal appetites, and Troilus represents the spiritual. The repetition 
of certain symbols and images supports this theory. 


1809. Heyen, William. Narration in Spensers EPITHALAMION, рр. 51-54. The 
speaker in this work is one of the most interesting and unconventional devices in the 
poem, and from the skillful use of this device much of the poem's effect is derived. 
The sincerity and involvement of the poem stem from Spenser's combining the bride- 
groom and the poet-speaker, so that there is no separation of thought and feeling. The 
reader experiences the day with an intimately involved person. 


1810. San Juan, Epifanio, Jr. The Natural Context of Spiritual Renewal іп SAMSON 
AGONISTES, pp. 55-60. A disharmony in nature is implied in Samson's nadir of 
despair by associating Samson’s might with natural phenomena. The feeling that some 
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Bféater power is in control of these natural phenomena magnifies and universalizes 
Samson's fate, so that it comes to stand for that of all mankind. Thus, Samson's regen- 
eration symbolizes the regeneration of man to his primeval brightness. Е 


1811. Wolfe, Ralph: Haven. De Quincey and Wordsworth: Some Affinities, pp. 61-64. 
One of the attractions which Wordsworth had for De Quincey was the similarity of their 
backgrounds. Both had experienced the death of loved ones at.an early age; both had 
been led by an early love of nature to humanitarian feelings; both delighted in reverie 
and had quasi-mystical visions. 


1812. Fifield, Merle. The Use of Doubling and "Extras" in WISDOM, WHO IS 
CHRIST, pp. 65-68. The structure, dialogue, and costumes of this morality play suggest 
the use of doubling and of non-professional, untrained locals as extras, so that only 
seven professionals would have been needed to produce the play. 


1813. Prater, Eugene G. Christopher Fry: Reconsidered, pp. 69-79. Fry's religious 
views go back to the Middle Ages; his use of self-conscious metaphors, conceited lan- 
guage, and puns is Hlizabethan. Fry searches for ultimate meanings about God and 
about reality, which to him is an invisible and intangible thing beyond mere appearance. 
His basic themes are the mystery. of life, the joy of living, and the regenerative power 
of 075; Не believes that the mystery.of reality can.best be expressed through poetry. 

| К —Richard І. Capwell 


"BEGEGNUNG, XXII:10-12, October-December 1967. 


1814. Schaefer, Hans Joachim. Grundprobleme des modernen Drama, Versuch eiie 
Orientierang, pp. 177-189 (Continued from Begegnung; ХХП:7-9, July-Sept. 1967, 
pp. 125-135 [AES, ХІ:1, Jan. 1968, 24.]). After World War II new types of dramatic 
writing appeared in world ‘literature, especially a newly conceived religious drama, a 
political and humane drama, and a grotesque and absurd drama. (In German) 

E —kK. P. S. Jochum 


BLACK ORPHEUS, No. 22, August 1967. 


1815. Moore, Gerald. The Negro Poet and His Landscape, pp. 33-44, ' Many Negro 
poets address themselves to nature in a distinctive way. Instead of “contemplating” 
their landscape as Western poets do, Aimé Césaire, Tchicaya U Tam’si, Lenrie Peters, 
Valente Malangatana, J. P. Clark, Mazisi Kunéne, and other Negro writers completely 
identify with constituent features of it and tend to view man as interfused with nature 
in a unity of existence. A comparable attitude toward nature can: be discerned іп 
African traditional poetry and in African art and philosophy. 


1816. Drayton, Arthur D. The Poetry of Cultural Precariousness. Introducing Cliff 
‘Lashley: А New Caribbean Voice, pp. 49-53. Lashley, a young Jamaican, regards poetry 
as something very personal which should not be inflicted on the public unless it is 
significant. His poems “are often about the struggle of the cultured West Indian to 
retain his West Indianness and at the same time are evidence and one outcome of that 
мше ” 
utt — Bernth Lindfors 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XVI3, Autumn 1967. 


1817. Cagle, William R. The Publication of Joseph. Conrad's CHANCE, pp. 305-322. 
Although three impressions had been completed by mid-October 1913, a binder's strike 
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made it impossible for Methuen to issue the book until early 1914. Cancel titles dated 
1914 were then printed for the three impressions, but “no attempt-was made to affix 
the ‘first,’ second’ and ‘third edition’ cancel titles to their. respective printings.” Ag а 
result, it is impossible to identify copies of these printings with certainty, but some 
indicative evidence can be adduced. [Includes list of characteristics of the 12, known 
issues and states of the first three impressions.] . (Illustrated) : 


1818. Freeman, R. B. ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 1859, | pp. 340-344. Àn 
examination of 53 copies dated 1859 suggests that there are no textual variations among 
first-edition copies but that a previously unknown first issue of the second edition also 
bore the 1859. date. There are three variant cases and three variant forms of the 
advertisements, but there are no correlations among them and no method at present 
of determining priority of issue.: (Illustrated) 


— — — —, XVI:4, Winter 1967. 


1819. Hyde, H. Montgomery. The Lamb House Library of Henry James, pp. 477-480. 
James's library of about 2,000 volumes, acquired during his 40 years’ residence in 
England. was partly destroyed in an air raid in 1940 and was entirely dispersed (except 
for 140 volumes) after Lamb House was presented to the National Trust in 1950. 
James was not a book ‘collector, and the library was "largely utilitarian in content," 
containing "few books published before the middle of the last century, and, apart 
from the authors' presentation copies, few rarities." The library was "richest in modern 
first editions" of English, French, and American writers. 


1820. Péladeau, Marius B. Some Additional Facts About Royall ‘Tyler, ipp. 511-5 512. 
These points may be added to the checklist in BC, XV:3, Autumn 1966, .pp- 303-320 
(AES, X:4, April 1967, 1129): (1) the Ms of The Origin of Evil (dated 1792) is in the 
Vermont Historical Society; (2) the Valedictory Address should be dated 1824, not 
1823; (3) there were between 72: and: 90 pages of The Touchstone printed (not. 36); 
and (4) Tyler died on August 16, 1826. 
н —G. Thomas Tanselle 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY STUDIES, VÍII:2, Winter 1968, 


1821. Green, John A. French Reaction to Shakespeare, pp. 447-157. The French. at 
first scorned Shakespeare's work as being too like their mystery plays. Until the 18th- 
century Anglophile fad, people of taste accepted two translations: La Place (1746) and 
Letourneur (1776). Guizot’s prose version (1821) was admired by {һе Romantics 
(except Chateaubriand). Sarah Bernhardt, using Schwob's faithful translation, played 
Hamlet with acclaim іп 1899. Thanks in part to excellent modern translations, Shake- 
speare is better known in France than Corneille and Racine are in the United States 
today. 

—John Lindberg 


BRNO STUDIES IN ENGLISH, V, 1964. 


1822. Kocmanová, Jessie. The Poetic Maturing of William. “Mortis: from THR 
EARTHLY PARADISE to THE PILGRIMS OF HOPE, pp. 7-222. Morris is regarded 
as “the idle singer of an empty day,” who in his later years turned unaccountably to 
Marxist and socialist thought and politics. His development, if, properly understood, 
however, is really continuous. Even the very romantic poetry of his middle period 
‘contains both criticism of the contemporary role of poetry and the seeds of his later, 
more overtly Marxist poetry. like The Pilgrims of Hope. Morris’s later, poetry is in 
turn given clearer form and more substance and solidity by his Marxist ideals. 
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— — VI, 1966. 


1823. Pantufková, Ludmila. The Aesthetic Views of W. M. Thackeray, p pp. 7-74.- 
“Thackeray was essentially a realist and satirist who accepted the 18th-century view of 
the artist as "copying Nature," especially as Fielding presented it. Thackeray was also 
acutely aware of the social function of art, not only because of this 18th-century 
aesthetic but also because of his experience with Chartism. After 1850; however, his 
devotion to critical realism and satire was somewhat obscured in both his fiction and 
criticism by his gradual compromise with the prevailing values of the bourgeois 
Victorian society around him. 


1824. Kocmanová, Jessie. The Aesthetic Purpose of William Morris in the Context 
of his Late Prose Romances, pp. 75-146. Morris's study of socialist and Marxist tlieory 
is the important, although heretofore neglected, context of his late prose romances. In 
the socialist romances, A Dream of John Ball and News from Nowhere, and in the 
greatest of his fantastic romances, The House of the Wolfings, The Roots of the 
Mountains, The Well at the World's End, and The Water of the Wondrous Isles, Morris 
tries to show. imaginatively the "quality of life" possible under a superior social and 
moral order, an order attainable in a communist society of the future. 


1825. Collmer, Robert G. The Function of Death in Certain Metaphysical Poems, 
pp. 147-156. The 17th-century English metaphysical poets reflect a phenomenon of 
their time in their preoccupation with death. Several distinct attitudes towards death 
can be distinguished among the poets. Donne and Vaughn present death as divisive, 
cutting man off from life, although Vaugbn counters this with the paradox of the resur- 
rection of the body. Herbert and Crashaw, on the other hand, present death as unitive, 
as bringing man to see God (Herbert's orthodox- Anglican view), or as allowing the 
soul’s mystical absorption into = being of God (Crashaw). 

—Gaylord R. Haas 


BULLETIN OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR AFRICAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH, 
No. 2. : 


1826. Killam, Douglas. Recent African Fiction, pp. 1-10. In recent African novels 
the hero stands in uneasy isolation between an old culture and a new. Gabriel Okara's 
The Voice depicts the educated African caught between equally stifling forces of tribal 
conservatism and westernized anarchy. In Achebe's Arrow of God the downfall of a 
chief priest dramatizes the impact of colonialism on African life. Nkem Nwankwo's 
Danda offers a series of vignettes about village life with contrasting glimpses of city 
life. James Ngugi's Weep Not, Child reveals how members of a Kikuyu family become 
шон їп Mau-Mau activities and struggle against white domination. 


1827. Kennard, Peter. Recent African Drama, pp. 11-19. J. P. Clark's heavily symbolic 
plays convey a disturbingly cynical attitude toward life which is crystallized in pictorial 
rather than dramatic visions. Though static and disjointed, his plays have a dark 
energy built on tension and discord and occasionally illuminated by flashes of intuition 
into motive and character. James E. Henshaw’s polished school plays, though not nearly 
as ambitious or profound as Clark's, are better designed and sparkle with wit. R. S. 
Easmon lacks Clark's pessimism but avoids Henshaw's flippancy. 


1828. Van Zyl, T. A. Drama in South Africa, pp. 27-28. Although there has been 
& dearth of indigenous play-writing in English in South. Africa, two plays by South 
Africans about Africa, Paton's Sponono and Athol Fugard's The Blood Knot, recently 
reached Broadway and the West End. A satirical revue, Wait a Minim, also played in 
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London, and Harley Manson's play, The Confessors, was produced at Natal University. 
Recent films such" as Zulu, Seven Against the Sun, and Dingaka were shot in South 
Africa. | 


1829, Dathorne, O. R. Writing from Nigeria, pp. 35-36. Nigerian. writing in English 
continues to proliferate. Four novels, three collections of plays, three anthologies, and 
a travel book are the mòst recent additions. 


1830. Jones, Eldred. A Note on the Lagos Production of Christiana Aidoo's DILEMMA 
OF A GHOST, pp. 37-38. The Lagos Theatre Workshop production of Aidoo's play 
was successful in "establishing the difference of idiom between the sophisticated couple 
and their village relations, while always keeping in view their shared humanity." 


; No. 3, November 1965. 


1831. отун Michael Tradition and Change in Nigerian Literature, pp. 1-17. There 
is no readily apparent continuity between traditional oral literature and modern creative 
writing in Nigeria. The writer wishing to use traditional literature creatively may find 
an outlet in writing plays or poetry, but he will have to face the problem of translating 
ideas from a vernacular language into English. Most African writers have been writing 
for a European audience, but now publishing houses are. springing up in Nigeria and 
Nigerians are producing popular literature and works built on traditional African 
themes. Efforts should be made to preserve Nigerian oral literature. : 


1832. Dathorne, O. R. The African Novel—Document to Experiment, pp. 18-39. The 
novel in Africa is the only literary art-form that has been totally imported. At first it 
took the shape of a bald, flat statement which was often autobiographical and weighed 
down with anthropological information, but in recent years African novelists have 
moved away from documentation to bold experiments with form and technique. 
By drawing from both African and European sources the gifted African novelist may be 
able to add a new dimension to the novel. А 


1833. Davies, Amy. Recent African Literature for Children, pp. 40-43. Nigerian 
authors such as Kola Onadipe, Kunle Akinsemojin, Cyprian Ekwensi, and Nwankwo 
have recently taken to writing African story books for African children. 


1834. Van Zyl, John. The Liberal Dilemma—Uncle Otto in THE STORY OF AN 
AFRICAN FARM, pp. 48-53. Olive Schreiner's obsessive concern with the question of 
"the exercise of power and responsibility; the extent to which freedom is to be 
permitted, before it becomes mere permissiveness," may have been stimulated by her 
first meeting with Cecil Rhodes in 1890. Through Uncle Otto, a character modelled on 
her father, she shows that good-will consistently does not triumph over evil, but by 
evading the question of power and responsibility, she acknowledges the dilemma that 
faces the liberal man of action. 


1835. Anozie, Sunday O. “Тһе Theme of Alienation and Commitment in Okara’s 
THE VOICE, pp. 54-67. Okara's novel, which echoes Shakespeare's Ham. in structure 
and incident and Conrad's Victory in theme, attempts to portray an African intellectual 
as a young man caught up in a double alienation: from himself and from his society. 
The failure of the novel lies in Okara's handling of Okolo's intellectual isolationism and 
quest for ultimate truth and' moral incorruptibility in an evil world. Okolo, unlike 
Hamlet and Heyst, , does not accept the necessity of direct commitment to human 
solidarity. 
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— — — — , No. 4, March 1966. 


1836. Jones, Eldred. Interpreting THE INTERPRETERS: A Note on Soyinka’s Novel, 
pp. 13-18. Soyinka's The Interpreters is a difficult but accomplished novel in which 
flashbacks and poetic imagery bind seemingly unconnected episodes together. Soyinka 
is less preoccupied with chronological reality than psychological truth. Although there 
are minor blemishes in thé novel, Soyinka's extraordinary visual imagination and sensi- 
tive use of metaphor and symbol make it a brilliant work of art. 


1837. Dathorne, о. R. Pioneer African Drama: Heroines and the Church, pp. 19-23. 
In the 1930’s African pupils at the Eoole William Ponty in Senegal were encouraged to 
write plays based on native folklore. These were influential in demonstrating the possi- 
bilities of African drama in French. The first African play i in English, H. I. E. Dhlomo’s 
The Girl Who Killed to Save (1935), also has roots in African tradition. Nonquase, a. 
pagan historical figure, is transformed into a Christian heroine iSo by the 
process of change. from tribal to. individual values. 


1838. Jones, Eldred. . Turning Back: the Pages ІШ; Amos Tutuola—THE PALM 
WINE DRINKARD, Fourteen Years On, pp. 24-30: Tutuola's. debt to African folklore 
is apparent in both the material and structure of this work, but. his creative imagination ` 
often transforms traditional tales and motifs or embroiders them with details from the 
new urbanized African world. The hero of this loose, episodic. fantasy remains unchanged 
by his adventures, and the. author seems to lack а conscious moral position, but non- 
African readers will find the narration full of delightful surprises. 


1839. Banham, Martin. ‘Notes on ‘Nigerian Theatre: 1966, pp. 31-36. Under the 
leadership: of Kola Ogunmola, Duro Ladipo, and Hubert Ogunde, Yoruba Folk Opera 
has developed significantly over the last decade. A popular form of theater relying 
greatly on local themes told through song, dance, mime and dialogue, it contrasts with 
the new intellectual: theater created by university-trained playwrights such as Soyinka 
and Clark who have been influenced by European theatrical styles-and have found 
their largest audience outside Nigeria. Hot groups have profited from association with 
the Чаман of Талап... . 


1840. Young, Peter: A Note from Onitsha, pp. 37-40. A trip to Onitsha market 
enables one to purchase inexpensive Nigerian novelettes written in English. This lively 
pamphlet literature i is avidly тезй byt the | common man in Nigeria. 

--Вегпіһ Lindfors 


BULLETIN OF THE BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, XXII:3, November 1967. 


1841. Davies, Phillips G. An Additional Note on. the LLYGODEN СОСН, p. 239. 
One of William Barnes's poenis refers to the folk belief that a shrew causes lameness 
if it runs across oné’s path. [Other references to the folklore of the shrew appeared in 
XXII: 1, Nóvember 1966.] 


BULLETIN OF THE MISSOURI HISTORICAL SOCIETY, XXI, October 1965. 
1842. Henderson, Roswell P. -Judge John Marshall Clemens, pp. 25-30. Although 
the, enduring impression of Twain’s father that has been passed on to us is the rather 
unimposing one gleaned from Twain’s own writing, in which he used his father аза 
model, evidence shows that Twain “may have failed to recognize the true stature of 
his father," a man who “set a high, manly standard for a son who not only became a 
famous author, but also an admirable person of high character.” 
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» XXIV:2, January 1968. 


1843. Swift, James V. From Pantry to Pen: The Saga of Commodore Rollingpin, 
pp. 113-121. J. H. Carter was a lecturer, newspaper reporter, and publisher, as well as 
a literary humorist and editor of Commodore Rollingpin's Almanac, published for 
some 20 years in the late 19th century.. His literary achievement rested on: more than 
his almanacs and news articles, however; for 30 years he produced both novels and 
poems, works that "enjoyed wide distribution" and made their author recognizable as a 
literary figure to his contemporaries. “Although his fame is now all but vanished, his 
story tells of an unusual career, and reflects the comic reading tastes of" his time. . 
—Jerome H. Rosenberg 


CARNEGIE SERIES IN ENGLISH, X, 1966. 


1844. Hayes, Ann L. The SONNETS, pp. 1-15. Since their ЫНША іп 1609, 
Shakespeare's Sonnets have provided no definite facts for the biographical sleuths. Yet 
through their skillful imagery in the service of a painstaking observance of the human 
condition they have taught and delighted a timeless audience. Theirs is the poetry “of 
a world that has been seen." [Explicit commentary on Sonnets 73, 94, 129] 


1845. Wright, Austin. The History Plays, pp. 17-29. Several conclusions emerge from 
the eight history plays (bracketed by the early John and the very late Н. УШ): although 
Shakespeare portrayed. real history for his audiences, his major historical figures exist 
only as intensely dramatic characters; read sequentially the plays exhibit a remarkable 
continuity; and if а moral can be deduced from them, it is that "the wages of sin is 
death." 


1846. Hart, John A. Foolery Shines Everywhere: The ЕооРв Function in the Romantic 
Comedies, pp. 31-48. In the earliest of these five comedies, Dream, the clown Bottom 
furthers the plot as an agent of reason. Launcelot Gobbo (Merch.) and Dogberry 
(Much.) “set off in comic dimension the limitations of their worlds.” Unlike any of the 
other clowns, Touchstone (A.Y.L.) wittily and perceptively illuminates but one aspect 
of his world, the Forest, while Feste (Fwel) "stands as the sane perceptive mind in а 
world where laughter still rings but where healthy minds and hearts are hard to 
discover." 


1847. Slack, Robert C. The Realms of Gold and the Dark Comedies, pp. 49-64. 
Of the three Dark Comedies, those plays through which runs a deep current of bitter- 
ness (AIPs W., Troi., Meas.), Troi. reflects most strongly a love story played against a 
scale of perverted values. It is through the reverberations of the three sets of corre- 
sponding pairs that much of the richness of the play can be appreciated—the two sets 
of lovers (Menelaus-Helen-Paris, Troilus-Cressida), the two hero warriors (Hector- 
Achilles), and the two voices of wisdom (Ulysses-Thersites). 


1848. Sochatoff, A. Fred. The Tragedies, pp. 65-79. Even in the earliest of the Shake- 
spearean tragedies it is in great part the lack of wholeness, of balance, of moderation— 
of the Greek concept "sophrosyne"— that brings eventual disaster to the protagonists 
and disrupts or destroys the order of their orbits. This immoderation manifests itself, 
for example, in Othello’s hasty and precipitate acts, in Hamlet’s losing “ ‘the name of 
action, " in Lear's lack of self-knowledge, in Macbeth’s consuming ambition, and іп 
Antony’s “ ‘dotage . . . [which]/O'erflows the measure.’ " 

: —Charles R. Andrews 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW, XLIX:4, 1964. 


1849. Altholz, Josef L., and Victor Conzemius. Acton and Brownson: A Letter from 
America, pp. 524-531. Acton's diaries and letters, not intended for publication, are 
fresh and spontaneous. A complete letter sent from America to Dóllinger in 1853 when 
Acton visited this country, reveals a "remarkable word-portrait" of Brownson. 


, 11:4, 1965. 


1850. Carter, Edward C., П. Mathew Carey in Ireland, 1760-1784, pp. 503-527. Carey 
who arrived in America in 1784 and concerned himself with publishing native writers in 
order to establish an American literary tradition, brought with him a revolutionary 
background. As a child he had faced the difficulties of being shy, lame, and Catholic. 
In 1775 he became apprenticed to a printer and bookseller who influenced him 
politically. From 1779 until 1784 his anti-British publications kept him in continual 
difficulty until he was forced to flee to America. 

—Sister Mary Martin 


CITHARA, ҮШ:1, November 1967. 


1851. Carey, John. T. S. Eliot's Wasteland, pp. 3-38. The moment in the rose garden 
of Burnt Norton is a moment of mystical illumination. The "still point" is God. 
“Quick now, here, now, always" points to the unitive experience. The rest of Four 
Quartets supports this reading of the poem as an examination of the Christian paradox 
that "the absolute extinguishing of self in God brings life." 


1852. Bach, Bert C. Melville’s ISRAEL POTTER: a Revelation of Its Reputation and 
Meaning, pp. 39-50. This little-esteemed historical novel is properly episodic and 
proceeds by image contrasts. Its sustained irony and implicit social criticism make it 
more than a mere adventure story, although it is weakened by "faulty handling of 
point of view." 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXIX:4, January 1968. 


1853. Youngren, William H. General Semantics and the Science of Meaning, pp. 253- 
285. The theories of Korzybski, in Science and Sanity, about the inadequacy of English 
to make verbal-object distinctions, and his proposal to abolish subject-predicate nomina- 
tive statements in English, and his solution of replacing English with the symbols of 
mathematics are “self-contradictory” and grandly pretentious. Fundamentally, he argues 
the obvious “rule of thumb that we should always know. what we're talking about and 
be prepared to back up our statements with appropriate and convincing examples." 
Application of his theories would not effect the "beneficial and ethical and social results" 
he envisioned: they would "inhibit and even discourage" them. Korzybski’s “popular- 
izers," Stuart Chase and S. T. Hayakawa, emphasize only the supposedly pragmatic 
aspects of Korzybski's theorizing, ignoring his call for linguistic revision and empha- 
sizing only awareness of the alleged dangers of abstracting. Their distillation of their 
master is also riddled with inconsistencies. | 


1854. Thale, Jerome. Style and Anti-Style: History and Anti-History, pp. 286-302. 
The Mist Procession (1958), the memoirs of Sir Robert Vansittart, an under secretary 
of the British Foreign Office, illustrates well that a writer’s syntactic, rhetorical and 
grammatical patterns manifest his Weltanschauung. In contrast to the conventional 
historian, Vansittart presents history as the absurdist dramatists do: his style intimately 
reflects his "profound sense of the irrationality” of the human behavior that causes 
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international political confrontations. Vansittart exemplifies the difference between 
"style" and "anti-style": style is "the use of structures which our experience has led 
us to believe are appropriate for what is being said"; anti-style—the mode of Vansit- 
tart—exhibits “the absence of the expected structures and features of tone, but, like the 
style which is seems to deny, it depends on well-established expectations in the reader, 
that is, conventions." i 


1855. Beaver, Joseph C. A Grammar of Prosody, pp. 310-321. -[This article presents 
a large number of complex prosody and stress principles which “offer a unified explana- 
tion for the fact that the majority of iambic lines begin with trochaic feet; for the 
absence of regular feet at various other positions in the line; for our acceptance of 
strong stress before or after juncture, even in odd-numbered positions; for the fact 
that special intonation features do not appear to violate the acceptability of metrical 
lines; for the rejection af iambs in trochaic verse; for the fact that poetry in duple meter 
in verse lines shorter than decasyllabic appears to be more irresistibly metrical.”] 


1856. Nims, John Frederick. The Greatest English Lyric?—A New Reading of Joe E. 
Skilmers THERESE, pp. 322-331. [This article is a parody of Joyce criticism in the 
form of a pretended explication of Joe E. Skilmer’s Therese (Joyce Kilmer's Trees).] 


, ХХІХ:5, February 1968. 


1857. Schwartz, Elias. Mimesis and the Theory of Signs, pp. 343-354. Aristotle's theory 
of the mimetic is generally misunderstood: poetic mimesis is not a copy of external 
realities but of inner realities—"character, feeling, states or activities of the soul.” 
Particularly useful for understanding mimesis in this sense is the scholastic theory of 
signs, particularly the terms "direct" and "reverse" "signs": "direct" "signs" refer to 
objects, while "reverse signs" "make known a subject—in the case of words, to reveal 
the thought, feeling, and character of the speaker.” Dramatic speeches and lyric 
poems illustrate best this distinction- between “direct” and "reverse" signification. 


1858. Hume, Robert D. Intention and the Intrinsic in Literature, pp. 355-365. The 
primary responsibility of the critic is to be explanatory, not evaluative: "the critic's 
first job is to help others understand what the writer has said." Since a writer's inten- 
tion cannot be deduced from a work, а critic must perceive the “internal intention," . 
which leads "the reader (the object of its communication) in a definite direction," and 
tends “to evoke a definite response." Thus, a successful work of literature must have 
an agreeable "valid" meaning, "or a limited number of them." Success of a work 
depends upon the extent to which the parts of it contribute to its "internal purposive- 
ness." Close explication and consideration of biographical and historical matters are 
properly secondary. 


1859. McDonald, Walter R. Coincidence in the Novel: a Necessary Technique, 
pp. 373-388. Successful serious fiction is a skillful manipulation of coincidental events 
into a seemingly inevitable causal relationship. Such coincidences may be categorized 
into four types: (1) "Structural coincidences are the larger kind, roughly equivalent to 
the plot summary"; (2) "contributing coincidences” give rise to the diverse parts of the 
plot, must be gauged for emphasis, suspense and satisfaction, and must be "psycho- 
logically convincing" through deft authorial foreshadowing or establishment of a con- 
vincing sense of natural consequence; (3) “philosophical coincidences” are admitted 
chance happenings which demonstrate the author’s belief that chance plays an important 
role in life; and (4) “mundane coincidences” are the unexpected and unexplainable 
fortuity that occurs in real life. —iton F. Henl 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, X:3, Fall 1967. 


1860. Rabinovitz, Rubin. C. P. Snow vs. the Experimental Novel, pp. 37-41. In the 
Sunday Times in 1949-1951 and elsewhere later, Snow attacked "moment-by-moment 
fiction" because, he said, it had nearly killed the form and because its practitioners were 
reactionaries. He shaped English taste in the 50's with his liking for popular, realistic 
novels about moral and social problems. 


, X:4, Winter 1967. 


1861. The Engle Collection, pp. 6-7. It includes a first issue of Whitman's Leaves of 
Grass, in which are enclosed two letters in Whitman's handwriting: one to a friend to 
whom he had presented the book and the other a copy of Emerson's letter praising it. 
[The letters are reproduced.] 

—Martha Seabrook 


COMPARATIVE DRAMA, 1:4, Winter 1967-68. 


1862. Arthos, John. Shakespeare's Transformation of Plautus, pp. 239-253. Plautus's 
Menaechmus provided Shakespeare not only with a plot for Errors but also with other 
essentia] elements with which he could express his comic vision. Shakespeare extended 
the faint romantic flavor of Plautus's complex plot into a dream-like quality which added 
a metaphysical dimension to his play. He transformed the fantastical chain of events in 
Plautus's plot into meaningful "nonsense." Finally, he changed Plautus's elaborate 
metric pattern and musical effects into a harmonious pattern of repetition and ampli- 
fication which moved toward “an enriching sense of the power of love and of the 
beauty of wonder." 


1863. Weiss, Aureliu. Mob Scenes: Their Generic Limitations, pp. 254-265 (translated 
by Marilyn Gaddis Rose). The mob psyche is “a blind, ephemeral force" unsuitable 
to drama. Mob scenes have limited value, because (1) they cannot depict dramatic 
conflict between a blind mob and the individual; (2) they deny the use of dialogue; 
(3) they do not permit the necessary development of dramatic action to the dénouement. 


1864. Cutts, John. The Anonymous Masque-like Entertainment іп Egerton MS. 1994, 
and Richard Brome, pp. 277-287. Brome is the probable author of the masque-like 
entertainment in B. M. Egerton Ms 1994 dated August 5, 1643, which has been var- 
iously called Time’s Triumph, Juno in Arcadia, Juno's Pastoral, or the Bonds of Peace, 
Sight and Search. Primary evidence comes from the work’s one song, “Hoy, boy, Hey, 
boy ...,” which was printed by Alexander Brome and designated as being “By R.B.”; 
from location and time as they reflect immediate events in England and Brome's involve- 
ment with them; and from stylistic affinities with Brome’s acknowledged works. 


1865. Lyons, Charles R. Some Analogies Between the Epic Brecht and the Absurdist 
Beckett, pp. 297-304. In spite of obvious differences, epic and absurd dramas are 
analogous in key respects. Both ignore the conventional concept of temporal sequence 
and the pretense that a dramatic action is real. Brecht's Mutter Courage and Beckett's 
Happy Days suggest more specific parallels. Both plays examine the relationship between 
the self and the world through the external situation of their protagonists. The play- 
wrights develop dramatic action from the restrictive identity of their protagonists. They 
reflect similar moral concerns; and, in a sense, they are both political writers concerned 
with “man’s relationship to a community, the quality of his being with other human 
beings." | . 
—Terry Otten 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XVIII:4, Fall 1966. 


1866. Freidmann, Anthony E. The Dians-Acteon Episode in Ovid's METAMOR- 
PHOSES and THE FAERIE QUEENE, pp. 289-299. Spenser knew the Diana-Acteon 
episode of Metamorphoses so well that his imagination was stored with ideas, images, 
metaphors, and phrases from which he drew, particularly in landscape settings, at least 
ten separate times in The Faerie Queen. When Spenser translates, he borrows phrases 
rather than whole passages and submits them to new purposes and шошо of the 
original meaning. 


1867. Sherwood, Jobn C. Dryden and the Critical Theories of Tasso, pp. 351-359. 
Dryden, like Tasso, was primarily concerned with reconciling the native and classical 
traditions. From Tasso Dryden learned that an honorable compromise was possible. 
Both poets believed the poet's task lay less in originality than in forming and embellishing 
materials which came from others. Tasso's influence is most obvious in Dryden's treat- 
ment of the heroic poem and the heroic play which make wide use of native history 
and popular beliefs. 


, XIX:1, Winter 1967. 


1868. Dean, Nancy. Chaucers COMPLAINT, a Genre Descended from the HER- 
OIDES, pp. 1-27. The Latin planctus is not the source of all "complaints," but the 
ancestor of the public lament; the personal love lament probably descended from Ovid's 
Heroides. The remarkable qualities of the Compleynt of feire Anelida and fals Arcite 
and the Complaint of Mars are gained principally through the use of techniques Chaucer 
found in the Heroides. In desiring a more particular biographical content for the 
"complaint," Chaucer brought back to the genre much that it had lost over the centuries. 


1869. Thacker, Christopher. *Wish'd, Wint'ry, Horrors”: The Storm in the Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 36-57. "Wish'd, Wint’ry, Horrors,” a phrase from Thomson's Winter 
(1726), shows a revolution in man's attitude towards nature. By the time of the roman- 
tics, the storm, hitherto an evidence of evil, of man's sin and the Creator's anger, has 
become the crowning evidence of the sublimity of nature and a symbol of man's most 
rarefied poetic inspiration. 


, XIX:2, Spring 1967. ` 


1870. Huntley, H. Robert. THE GOOD SOLDIER and DIE WAHLVERWANDT- 
SCHAFTEN, pp. 133-141. Ford's The Good Soldier bears a striking resemblance to 
Goethe’s Die Wahlverwandtschaften (Elective Affinities): two sets of temperamentally 
mismatched lovers, similarity in narrative events, and a geometrical structuring. Both 
novels reflect a destiny operating through character and psychology, but based upon a 
tenuous theory of natural determinism. 


1871. Lewis, Hanna Ballin. Hofmannsthal and Browning, pp. 142-159. From an early 
admiration for Browning’s depiction of the artist, Hofmannsthal began to realize the 
extent to which Browning was able to depict a multiplicity of types, not in such full 
detail as Shakespeare, but in a few significant lines, a manner far more suited to the 
modern poet. Although limited to the period of 1892-1903, Browning’s influence came 
at a time when Hofmannsthal was making his most significant development in artistic 
maturity and versatility, and was thus a major factor in his literary formation. 
—Michael M. Dorcy 
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COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, IV:3, 1967. 


1872. Cammann, Schuyler V. R. Christopher the Armenian and the Three Princes of 
Serendip, pp. 229-258. Walpole, who had read Mailly's Le Voyage et les aventures des 
trois princes de Serendip (1719) as a child, coined the word serendipity. Interest in the 
word led Remer to Peregrinaggio di tre figluoli del re di Serendippo (Mailly's model), 
which he has had newly translated as Serendipity and the Three Princes (1965). Remer, 
however, repeats some of the false information about Peregrinaggio (1557). Christopher 
the Armenian, not the printer Tramezzino, is the true author of this work. Christopher 
has freely adapted Khusrau's Hasht bihisht (1302), which was a free adaptation of 
Nizami’s Haft paikar (1171-1200), freely adapted from the Shahname of Firdausi 
(1010). Mailly's book was translated into English (1722) and printed by William Chet- 
wood. E. J. Hodges, using Chetwood, retells the stories for children in The Three 
Princes of Serendip (1964) and Serendipity Tales (1966). 


1873. Poenicke, Klaus. Melville and the European Sublime, pp. 267-281. The Piazza, 
title story of Melville's Piazza Tales, enacts “а quest into the heart of American experi- 
ence." The story is founded on the 18th-century European idea of the "sublime." In 
]9th-century America the "sublime" was associated with the mountainous scenery of 
Massachusetts, and these mountains, like Mt. Sinai, were seen as a symbol of God's 
covenant with man. The Piazza denies these beliefs. 


1874. Zytaruk, George J. The Phallic Vision: D. H. Lawrence and V. V. Rozanov, 
pp. 283-297. Lawrence was more attracted than repelled by Rozanov's views, especially 
his “ ‘genuine pagan vision, the phallic vision' " of “ ‘the mess of Christianity. " Law- 
rence enthusiastically reviewed Rozanov's Solitaria in 1927, and he did know Fallen 
Leaves. Lawrence's reading of the Solitaria influenced his writing of The Escaped Cock 
or The Man Who Died and may have influenced the second version of Lady Chatterley's 
Lover. 


1875. Andreach, Robert J. Literary Allusion as a Clue to Meaning: James’s THE 
GHOSTLY RENTAL and Pascal’s PENSÉES, pp. 299-306. James’s story has two 
explicit references to Pascal's Pensées and five echoes of it. James's plot turns with 
irony on the distinctions that Pascal makes between the mathematical end the intuitive 
mind. In this early short story (1876) can be seen the model for the "bewildered 
narrator" and three important themes of his greater works: the epistemological problem 
of first person narrator, the introduction to the darker forces in the universe, and the 
schizophrenic approach to experience. 


1876. Kunst, Arthur E. Lafcadio Hearn Vis-à-vis French Literature, pp. 307-317. 
In Hearn's translations of French literature can be traced his development from journal- 
ist to literary artist. His career in journalism taught him to be literal in his translations, 
and he studied the old forms of French to render them as precisely as possible in the 
new forms of English as with Gautier, Flaubert, Maupassant, Daudet, and Coppée. In 
Flaubert's Salammbé and Adam's The Secret of the Scaffold, he makes such cuts as to 
turn these translations into imitations. 

--Е. Nelson James 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, IX:3, Autumn 1967. 


1877. Palmer, D. J. Art and Nature in TWELFIH NIGHT, pp. 201-212. The 
interplay of art and nature suggests the Elizabethans' sensitivity to the changing qualities 
of life. Shakespeare's attitude toward the mutability of nature resembles that presented 
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in Ovid's Metamorphoses; his use of disguise and his sense of the transience of youth 
in Twel are similar in spirit to Ovid’s work. 


1878. Eagleton, Terence. Language and Reality n TWELFTH NIGHT, pp. 217-228. 
Illusion, role, and language connect the action of Twel. into a unified pattern. The evan- 
escent, changing quality of the language, with its incessant punning and richness of 
metaphor, parallels the -shifting human roles, until the viewer is unsure what is real 
and what is unreal. 


1879. Dyson, A. E. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT: Howls the Sublime, pp. 234-253. The 
vitality and unity of this work come from the characters of Pecksniff and Sairey Gamp, 
and from Martin's adventures in America. This material is transmuted into "the 
crowning achievement of Dickens's comic art," permitting him to realize a gaiety that 
could never again be the same. 


1880. Tanner, Tony. Trollope’s THE WAY WE LIVE NOW: Its Modern Significance, 
pp. 256-271. Trollope’s longest novel, written in 1875, is his attempt to state his opinion 
that the new world of the 19th century was inferior to the older one. It intimates that 
much of Victorian society "is a bitter farce and the life behind it is the desolate reality." 


1881. Morrell, Roy. Iris Murdoch—the Early Novels, pp. 272-282. Murdoch's novels 
are concerned with the human bondage that can come about through man's reluctance 
to make a choice, his involvement in other people's worlds, or the limiting of his 
interpersonal relationships by the language. Most frequently, they discuss the "bad 
faith" of human actions. 

—Fred Erisman 


DENVER QUARTERLY, П:3, Autumn 1967. 


1882. Howe, Irving. Anarchy and Authority in American Literature, pp. 5-30. Amer- 
ican anarchism—"a vision of human community beyond the calculation of good and 
evil" and beyond necessity for government and law—clashes with the American notion 
of authority as embodied in the Federalist Papers. Twain, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Cooper, 
Melville, and Faulkner depict this conflict. The escape from societal realities is 
expressed in spatia] imagery; Huck Finn, for example, forms edenic, fraternal relations 
with one or two others in a place apart. The idyllic world of the raft or the forest is, 
however, evaluated by how well it endures the infringement of civilization. 

—James W. Sire 


DESCANT, XI:3, Spring 1967. 

1883. Mansfield, Luther Stearns. What is American About American Literature, 
pp. 8-24. The “scrutiny of the hidden depths of the immaterial nature of man,” men- 
tioned by Tocqueville as the most likely subject matter for.a distinctive American 
literature, continues to be a compelling subject and, despite continuing changes, will 
probably remain, to a greater or leaser extent, a chief ingredient of American literature. 


1884. Carter, Albert Howard. The NEW YORKER Writers, pp. 33-44. Although 
there is no school of New Yorker writers and although tbe writers who publish in the 
New Yorker represent a. great variety of form, style, attitude, and subject matter, their 
work is all characterized by a uniformly high literary excellence. 
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.1885. Cecil, L. Moffitt. This Side of PARADISE PRAIRIE, pp. 55-60. Although the 
worth of this novel by Williams about the Dunkards in the Oklahoma Territory is 
. largely unrecognized, the novel has verisimilitude, perceptiveness, and quiet artistry. 


— — — —, XI:4, Summer 1967. 


1886. O'Brien, James H. Overshadowers and Ideal Forms in Yeats’s MICHAEL 
ROBARTES AND THE DANCER, pp. 37-47. In this work the meaning of the over- 
shadowers and ideal forms is a unifying element. Yeats used these terms to signify 
dangerous and disruptive forces in an individual or in a civilization that prevent artists, 
lovers, and political leaders from realizing the unity and completeness they desire. These 
forces are "enemies of a unified sensibility." 

: : ^ —Richard L. Capwell 


DEUTSCHE SHAKESPEARE-GESELLSCHAFT WEST. JAHRBUCH, 1967, 


1887. Bremer, Claus [a], Horst Oppel [b], Leopold Lindtberg [c] and Ernst Theodor 
Sehrt [d]. Podiumsgesprách über Theater und Forschung im Dienste Shakespeares, 
pp. 9-36. [a] Shakespeare producers and scholars should cooperate to bridge the gap 
between our time and Shakespeare's. But "philological reliability is not the same as 
theatrical reliability." [b] It is plainly impossible to produce Shakespeare's plays as they 
stand; they have to be adapted somehow. The scholar and the modern producer might 
agree on.the question of theatricality. [c] Producers and scholars should nevertheless 
maintain their separate identities: a producer is right in altering obscure passages. 
[d] Scholars who are specialized to such a degree that the total view of a Shakespeare 
drama. becomes lost, need the theater to restore this view. [Includes a summary of the 
ensuing discussion. (In German) 


1888. Guthke, Karl S. Shakespeare im Urteil der deutschen Theaterkritik des 18. 
Jahrhunderts, pp. 37-69. German Shakespeare performances before the Schlegel-Tieck 
translations (ie., before 1797) were based on adaptations. The audience resented the 
emotional extravagance, especially of the tragedies, and demanded sentimental enter- 
tainment, family life instead of human tragedy, order instead of poetic chaos, bourgeois 
types instead of supermen. A critical commonplace of 18th-century productions was 
illusion; the audience discovered themselves on the stage and forgot the theatrical 
artifact. And yet these adaptations paved the way for a fuller and more genuine 
understanding of Shakespeare in the 19th century. (In German) 


1889. Hapgood, Robert. His Heart Upon his Sleeve: Clement Scott as a Reviewer of 
Shakespearian Productions, pp. 70-82. Scott’s virtues are his immediate response to 
performances, his sense of the totality of the dramatic event “from the initial nervous- 
ness of the actors to the grace of curtain speeches,” and his sense of the audience. He 
does not offer many insights into Shakespeare's plays.. He was, however, an expert on 
the acting of Shakespearean roles. 


1890. Schmid, Hans. Die werktreue Anfführung: Zur Shakespenre-Kritlk William 
Archers, pp. 83-95. Archer's criticism of Shakespeare productions is based on his 
conviction that "after all, it is Shakespeare the poet that is for all time, Shakespeare the 
playwright belonged essentially to his own age." Nevertheless his reviews are very 
detailed and thorough. His special concern was with Shakespeare's verse and language— 
he stigmatized every instance of unjustified omission, alteration or slurred pronunciation. 
(In German) 
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1891. Michelsen, Peter. Theodor Fontane als Kritiker englischer Shakespeare-Auffüh- 
rungen, pp. 96-122. During his two stays in England (1852 and 1855-1858), Fontane 
wrote numerous reviews of Shakespeare performances for German newspapers. He 
believed (wrongly) that there was an unbroken tradition of Shakespearean acting from 
Betterton to Phelps and from Sarah Siddons to Miss Atkinson, and that Shakespeare 
was popular in the England of the 1850's. He wanted to educate German audiences 
by comparing them unfavorably with English audiences. He was especially interested 
in the acting of Charles Kean and Samuel Phelps. [Includes a photograph of Kean as 
Leontes and Ellen Terry as Mamilius.] (In German) 


1892. Martini, Fritz. Shakespeare-Aufführumgen im Spiegel der Kritik Otto Brahms 
und Alfred Kerrs, pp. 123-146. Brahm’s criticism of Shakespearean performances was 
conventional and repeated well-known pronouncements of earlier critics. His only 
attempt at originality was a review of a Ham. performance by Friedrich Kainz in 1891, 
in which he attacked Goethe’s conception of the play. Kerr was one of the great Shake- 
spearean iconoclasts, but his real target seems to have been the German veneration of 
Shakespeare, not so much the dramatist himself whom he cherished in secret. (In 
German) ! 


1893. Loeffler, Peter. Bernhard Diebold als Shakespeare-Kritiker, рр. 147-162. Die- 
bold, who died in 1945, was the critic of German expressionistic theater. His criticism 
tries to reconcile poetry and theater. In this respect Shakespeare's plays- provided rich 
fodder for him. Nevertheless, Diebold disliked Troi. and R. Ш. He also castigated 
Brecht’s adaptation of Наша, as a radio play. (In German) 


1894. Brown, John Russell. English Criticism of Shakespeare Performances Today, 
pp. 163-174, Newspaper reviews of the Royal Court Macb. (October 1966) and of 
the Brook and Scofield Lear (November 1962) reveal that “critical emphasis is on 
physical action, rather than on particular responses to words, and on incident rather 
. than cumulative thought and feeling." But this is not enough. Evaluations of textual 
problems and the circumstances of production are missing. "Some comparison with 
earlier productions should be attempted and an assessment of the present production 
and its philosophical, social, and artistic implications." 


1895. Wells, Stanley. Shakespeare's Text on the Modern Stage, pp. 175-193. Shake- 
speare productions of the 20th century either try to recapture the original Elizabethan 
conditions, or to make liberal use of rewriting, recomposing and resetting, or “to con- 
struct a theatrical event which will work in its independent way." Modern productions 
tend to be more faithful to the text than those of any other period. A compromise 
should be made between the claims of modern literary criticism that the plays have an 
overall structural unity, and the well-reasoned demands of the modern theater. “Experi- 
mentation is desirable but should be . . . subordinate . . . to the attempt to present 
good productions of the authentic texts." 


1896. Braun, Hanns. Ein Shakespeare von innen. Zu Günther Herzfeld Wüsthoffs 
gesprochnen Interpretationen, pp. 194-198. [This is an account of Herzfeld-Wüsthoff's 
one-man Shakespeare recitals, which differ in their subjective and interpretive character 
from former German attempts.] (In German) 


1897. Nagy, N. Christoph de. Die Funktionen der Gerichtsszene bei Shakespeare und 
in der Tradition des älteren englischen Dramas, pp. 199-220. Trial scenes can be found 
in the moralities and, to a lesser extent, in the mysteries. In the mysteries trial and 
judgment conclude the play and solve the dramatic conflict. In the moralities trial scenes 
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are detached from the main dramatic action. Shakespeare's trial scenes are varied. The 
most characteristic ones are short and only loosely connected with the main action. They 
fit into the Shakespearean dramatic pattern of accumulation through contrast. (In 
German) 


1898. Bóhm, Rudolph. Die Verleumdungsszene bei Shakespeare, pp. 221-233. Shake- 
speare's many slander scenes do not conform to a unified pattern, but occur in a variety 
of forms and functions. One play, Oth., is based entirely on the motive of slander. Here 
Shakespeare achieves the artistic consummation of the theme and treats it with unusual 
psychological subtlety. (In German) 


1899. Brinkmann, Karl. Bühnenbericht 1966, pp. 237-243. [A report of Shakespeare 
productions on German, Swiss, and Austrian stages in 1966.] (In German) 


1900. Fricker, Robert. Zeitschriftenschau. Sammelbericht über die Jahrgänge 1964 
und 1965, pp. 244-282. [A review of Shakespeare scholarship published in periodicals.] 
(In German) 


1901. Heuer, Hermann. Bücherschau. Bericht über in- und auslündisches Schrifttum, 
pp. 283-306. [A review of Shakespeare scholarship published in book form mostly in 
1966.] (In German) 


1902. Kindervater, Joseph Wilbelm. Shakespeare-Bibliographie für 1966 mit Nach- 
trágen aus früheren Jahren, pp. 310-374. [A bibliography of texts and criticism compris- 
ing about 960 items.] | 

—К. P. S. Jochum 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRESSCHRIFT FÜR LITERATURWISSENSCHAFT 
UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, XLI:2, May 1967. 


1903. Wittkowski, Wolfgang. Gekreuzigt im Ring. Zu Hemingways THE OLD MAN 
AND THE SEA, pp. 258-282. Santiago's fight and suffering are modeled on two 
patterns: the boxer in the ring and the crucified Christ. The first pattern is both 
analogue and antithesis to the second; on its way to perfection the ethics of fighting 
consumes and replaces Christianity. (In German) 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


DRAMA. CRITIQUE, X:1, Winter 1967. 


1904. Dickinson, Hugh. Eugene O'Neill Anatomy of a Trilogy, pp. 44-56. O’Neill 
started with the problem of finding a retributive force to substitute for the supernatural, 
"so as to give a sense of ineluctable fate" to an audience who believed neither in retri- 
bution nor the supernatural He achieved in Mourning Becomes Electra a drama of 
"mythic grandeur," where, ironically, his determination to eliminate the supernatural 
drove him back to it by way of the demonic. (To be continued) 





, X:2, Spring 1967. 


1905. "Dickinson: Hugh. Eugene O'Neill: Fate as Form, pp. 78-85. Мойын Весошев 
Electra is not deterministic. Characters act and their acts have related consequences. 
Both Orin and Lavinia assert their freedom by ideal action. O'Neill thus recasts the 
ancient myth, abolishes fate, and ends in paradox: “the subconscious becomes the 
mother of demons, the dead become the pursuing Furies, and man goes inward to a 
hell of his own devising." 
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, X:3, Fall 1967. 


1906. Vena, Gary A. The Role of the Prostitute in the Plays of Eugene O'Neill, 
pp. 129-137. O'Neill does not make an issue of prostitution, but the prostitute plays 
many roles in his plays. The characterizations fall into two classes: the ordinary street- 
walker who sells her body for pleasure and for money; and the exactly opposite charac- 
ter, the “spiritually virginal," “ubiquitous and eternal” woman. (To be continued) 


7. Traci, Philip. Christian and Jew in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE: A Note 
ecasioned by the 1967 Production at Stratford, Connecticut, pp. 154-156. Justification 
for Kahn's interpretation of Merch. for the 1967 American Shakespeare Festival as a 
satire on the Christian of Venice as well as on Shylock can be found in the text, Shylock 
i$ not totally unsympathetic; Antonio and Portia are not totally good. The point is 
made by Portia's question: "Which is the merchant here? And which the Jew?" 
| —Sister Robert Louise 


ENGLISH, XVI:93, Autumn 1966. ` 


1908. Chalker, John. Aspects of Rhythm and Rhyme in Eliot's Early Poems, pp. 84-88. 
Rhythm is used in Eliot’s early poetry to express its themes and moods, creating in the 
reader's mind appropriate emotional patterns. Rhyme is also used to convey moods: 
comic deflation (Portrait of a Lady) and nonchalance (The Waste Land), for example. 
In The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, especially, non-rhyme also reinforces the under- 
lying themes. 





" Brooks, Harold F. Between THE WASTE LAND and the First Ariel Poems: 
HE HOLLOW MEN, pp. 89-93. Like the first Arie] poems following it, Eliot's The 
Hollow Men explores the theme of the death requisite to rebirth, which is central to 
The Waste Land. The Hollow Men studies the results of refusing sued a death; the 
subsequent poems consider its acceptance. 


1910. Brett, R. L. Mysticism and Incarnation in FOUR QUARTETS, pp. 94-99. The - 
focus of this work is the conjunction of Time and Eternity, mystic themes taken from 
the philosophy of F. H. Bradley and transformed and enriched by Christian tradition. 


1911. Isaacs, Jennifer I. EHot the Poet-Playwright, рр. 100-105. In Eliot's plays drama 
is| sacrificed to idea. In The Famity Reunion, for example, despite two great scenes 
3 which the theme of the play is expressed in poetic terms, cohesion is destroyed by 
idea. Eliot Jacks a feeling for reality, for human beings as individuals. 





—Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLVIII:1, February 1967. 


1912. Lanham, R. A. Game, Play, and High Seriousness in Cliaucer's Poetry, pp. 1-24. 
Arnold's criticism of the poetry of Chaucer as lacking in "high and excellent seriousness" 
is justifiable only in that Chaucer's attitude toward conflict is not that of “the great 
classics.” He makes extensive use of the distancing devices available to poets, and 
he frequently uses tropes and schemes connected with the concept of “game” (love, 
rhetoric, war). He presents us with alternate ways to live games of life. In the 
Canterbury Tales we see a poet acutely conscious of the histrionic element in all human 
behavior. In Troilus and Criseyde the three fundamental games are united; Pandarus 
may be seen as the “master of the game.” “Chaucer goes beyond Arnold; high serious- 
ness was for him too limited an attitude toward human life; not, finally, serious enough.” 
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1913. Erades, P. A. A Romance Congener of O. E. “Symbel,” pp. 25-27. O.E. symbel, 
"feast, banquet, revel” is not an early Latin loanword (symbola) It is a genuine 
Germanic word; the b is intrusive. Its ultimate source is the I.E. root *sem, “one.” 


1914. Forster, Leonard. The Translator of the THEATRE FOR WORLDLINGS, 
pp. 27-34. The Theatre for Worldlings is an English translation of a work by Jan 
van der Noot, published in London in a Dutch and a French version in 1568. The 
heading of the prose-section of this translation mentions Theodore Roest, who is 
probably identical with one Dierick Roest, whose name is found in the minutes of the 
Consistory of the Dutch Church in London 1569, as the translator. Roest must have 
worked from the Dutch text. It is possible that Spenser, who collaborated in the transla- 
tion of the poems in the book, had an English version by Roest before him. The fact that 
the headmaster of Spenser's school was a friend of one of the leading members of the 
Dutch colony in London, Emmanuel van Meteren, seems to support this hypothesis. 


1915. Mulholland, Joan. “Thou” and “You” in Shakespeare: A Study in The Second 
Person Pronoun, pp. 34-43. (A study of "thou, thee, you, ye" in Much. and Lear.) 


1916. Hill, Robert. Prospects of the Study of Early Australian Pronunciation, pp. 43-52. 
The early period (before 1900) has remained largely unexplored, though there are 
abundant resources for study, especially uncorrected Mss: letters, diaries, account 
books. 


1917. Aitken, A. J. and Paul Bratley. An Archive of Older Scottish Texts for Scanning 
by Computer, pp. 60-61. [Scholars working on the Middle Scots texts included in the 
archive listed here may wish to consider whether it could be of use to them. Anyone 
interested should write to the Editor of the Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue.] 


— — — —, XLVIII:2, April 1967. 


1918. Berman, Ronald. KING HENRY THE EIGHTH: History and Romance, 
pp. 112-121. The play is a symmetrical balance of themes and modes of presentation. 
Like the earlier histories it is deeply concerned with motive, with heroic rhetoric and 
with political conflict. The world in which Buckingham, the “homo polticus,” Norfolk 
and Wolsey move is one of hatred and intrigue. But like the later romances H. VIII 
is deeply symbolic and depends on masque and processional. The world of the masque 
is a golden world in which Anne Bullen [sic] is the fountainhead of blessings to come 
and the birth of the child of a “thousand blessings" again establishes the familiar theme 
of rebirth in the last plays. 


1919. Thorpe, Michael The Poetry of Edmund Blunden, pp. 122-133. Most of 
Blunden's poetry is in the local or regional folklorist tradition inspired directly by rural 
life. In a period that saw the dissolution of the old rustic order he continued the 
tradition of the essentially rooted writer. In this respect we should distinguish him 
from his contemporaries Lawrence, Thomas, and Housman. The “literariness” Leavis 
found in much of his poetry is not the essential Blunden, merely an element in his 
subject-matter. He is preeminently a poet of affection and that this is not the marginal 
thing Leavis's phrase "simple pieties" seems to imply, is best revealed in the elegies for 
his baby daughter. ` 


1920. Elliott, R. W. V. The Тороргарһу of WYNNERE AND WASTOURE, pp. 134- 
140. This 14th-century dream poem has two settings. The actual setting is different 
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from the conventional spring landscape in that the noise of the rushing stream makes it 
difficult for the poet to fall asleep. In the dream-vision the allegorical figures suggest a 
connection with the morality play. The dream-setting shows striking resemblances to a 
medieval circular theater as outlined in The Castle of Perseverance. 


1921. French, A. L. Hamlet’s Nunnery, pp. 141-145. Nunnery was for the first 
time interpreted as “bawdy-house” by J. Q. Adams in his 1929 edition of Ham. There 
are only two instances of its use with this meaning, both given in the OED (Fletcher's 
The Mad Lover IV.ii and Nashe's Christs Teares over Jerusalem). Both can be 
explained as jocular nonce-use. More important is that the indecent meaning does not 
make sense of the passage іп Ham. (11I.i.121-152). 


1922. Meier, Hans Heinrich. Xanadnvian Residues, pp. 145-155. In their critical 
approach to Kubla Khan many scholars seize upon an extraneous myth such as Cybele 
or Oberon, and find in it the one formative motif of the poem. It is preferable to take 
the elements one by one, e.g. the sacred river, and discover the diverse symbolism at 
various levels. In this way one finds that the earliest and deepest strands in the poem 
are the romantic transformations of what had been instilled in the poet chiefly through 
Milton, Spenser, and the Bible. The poem is, however, essentially a unified whole. It is 
an epical lyric about Creation and the making of Paradise, whose only dramatis personae 
are Kubla Khan and the Poet, speaking in the last part, one being but an aspect of the 
other and both symbolizing the Maker. 

—J. Boswinkel 

—M. Stam 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, ХУШ:1, January 1968. 


1923. Parfitt, G. A. E. The Poetry of Ben Jonson, pp. 18-31. Energy, assurance, and 
rhythmical alertness characterize Jonson's best verse; his style suits his attempt to com- 
municate ethical attitudes through exact descriptions and accumulated detail. His 
imagined world is simplified, so he has little use for devices such as irony, paradox or 
ambiguity. While his poetry lacks both textual density and startling insight, Jonson's 
integrity, honesty and "notable sense of linguistic appropriateness" make him an 
important poet. 


1924. Bickerton, Derek. James Joyce and the Development of Interior Monologue, 
pp. 32-46. The Dubliners stories are experiments that finally achieve a method of 
rendering inner speech which is also found in the novels of Conrad and Lawrence. The 
style of Portrait of the Artist, far more sophisticated than the technically primitive 
Stephen Hero, is mostly ossified into an "elaborate mausoleum." But in Ulysses Joyce 
uses free direct speech with first-person presentation and present-tense verbs for a 
wide variety of characters to produce his mature style. 


1925. Ward, David E. Eliot, Murray, Homer, and the Idea of Tradition: “So I Assumed 
a Double Part . . .,” рр. 47-59. Eliot saw the fate of the poet to be the assumption of 
a double part—that of self and that of tradition. He was greatly influenced by the 
movement of anthropology (represented by Frazer, Murray, Cornford, and Harrison) 
inspired by the desire to understand man's mind through the primitive and the ancient. 

--А. G. Newell 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, ХП:52, March 1968. 


1926. Lahr, John. Theater and Propaganda, pp. 33-37. Theatrical groups devoted to 
the drama of social change have moved from the stage to the street in an attempt to 
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reach an audience capable of being influenced by propaganda. The Guerrilla Theater 
of Richard Schechner, El Teatro Campesino of the Union of Farm Workers in Southern 
California, and the San Francisco Mime Troupe are the most important and active 
groups in the United States. These groups, however, in spite of their notable successes, 
have much to learn about the way propaganda works effectively in the theater. 
--Боппа Gerstenberger 


FORUM (Texas), V:1, Summer 1967 


1927. Hamblen, Abigail Ann, STRANGE FRUIT: Harvest, pp. 31-33. Lillian Smith's 
novel is prophetic of the development of racial problems since its publication; the 
references to heat and menopause and.the murder of Tracy and lynching of Big Henry 
may all be seen as symbolic. The novel is also a fable of the unavoidable suffering of 
all who are involved in an intolerable situation. 


1928. Strozier, Robert. Some Versions of Faulkner's Pastoral pp. 35-40. In his short 
stories Faulkner employs five methods of presenting characters which correspond to 
five of Empson's versions of pastoral presentation. These are used in various combina- 
tions which give individuality to the stories. 


1929. Unterecker, John C. A Hart Crane Episode, pp. 42-44. Crane's affectionate and 
cheerful side is revealed in his correspondence; a letter to his mother and grandmother 
is illustrative. [The letter is printed.] 


1930. Sharma, Mohan Lal The Functional English Preface, pp. 45-43. The prefaces 
to significant works of English fiction are at times functional: "sometimes a cry for 
the battle, sometimes a cry from the heart, and occasionally, a cry in the wilderness." 

—Wendell V. Harris 


GEORGIA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, LI:2, June 1967. 


1931. Nolan, Paul T. Georgia Drama Between the Wars (1870-1916); A Check List, 
pp. 216-230. Although not definitive, this check list hopefully "will stimulate research 
in one area: of Georgia literature which has virtually escaped the attention of scholars" 
and restore an important body of literature to its rightful role as part of a regional 
literary tradition. [Check list follows.] 

| —Jerome Н. Rosenberg 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIX:2, Summer 1965. 


1932. Griffith, E. V. Byron Herbert Reece: A Personal Memoir with Letters, pp. 131- 
168. Reece and the author of this memoir were friends from 1947 until Reece's death 
in 1958. Reece, though he produced four books of poetry and two novels, was fated 
not to achieve his potential. Family difficulties, financial problems, and later his own 
poor health contributed to his achieving only secondary status as a writer, but “he was 
far more than a talented rustic." [His letters to Griffith, reproduced in a selection here, 
cover the period 1948-1955 and deal with such matters as details of Reece's daily life, 
composition of his works, critical reception of his works, and attitudes toward literary 
principles and other literary figures.] 


1933. Moore, L. Hugh, Jr. THE SUNNY SOUTH and Its Literature, pp. 176-185. 
This magazine, published in Atlanta, 1875-1907, achieved a circulation of more than 
100,000. It aimed at “culture,” and its fiction and poetry reveal the taste of. its age. 
It included news, editorials, letters, and sermons as well as literature. Sentimental novels 
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and moralistic short stories comprised most of its fiction; poetry, which was plentifully 
represented, usually was sentimental and didactic. Much of this poetry seems ridiculous 
now; the poetry of native humor and dialect survives best. 


1934. Evans, Oliver. The Case of the Sllent Singer: A Revaluation of THE HEART 
IS A LONELY HUNTER, pp. 188-203. Carson McCullers's novel, "probably the 
most elaborate treatment in American literature of the theme of spiritual isolation," has 
as its protagonist the deaf-mute John Singer, an excellent symbol of isolation. An 
allegory constructed about the paradox of "the essential loneliness of individuals in a 
world full of other individuals as lonely as themselves," the novel is concerned with the 
struggle of individuals to achieve communication through the idealization of love, with 
love as the only means of escaping isolation. 


— ——, XIX:3, Fall 1965. 


1935. Montgomery, Marion. The Sense of Violation: Notes Toward a Definition of 
Southern Fiction, pp. 278-287. Southern fiction utilizes violence, but it is distinguished 
from other fiction of violation by combining with violation a conviction of earned 
rebribution and man's willingness to accept responsibility for his deeds. Writers other- 
wise as diverse as Flannery O'Connor, Faulkner, and the earlier Warren display this 
conviction. “Mood” writing frequently cited as "Southern," by such writers as 
McCullers and Capote, is Southern only with reference to the authors' birthplaces 
and the settings of their stories. 


1936. Rechnitz, Robert M. Passionate Pilgrim: Flannery O'Connor's WISE BLOOD, 
pp. 310-316. This is a quest novel, with its major movement Hazel Motes's "quest 
for atheistic certainty and his eventual return, after great suffering, to a belief in God." 
He learns that being "converted to nothing" is "the spiritual equivalent of being con- 
verted to evil.” Hazel's last act, blinding himself, is an indictment of “intellectual and 
spiritual passivity,” of “amoral drift," and a statement of the necessity of intense 
commitment. 


——À—— — —, XIX:4, Winter 1965. 


1937. Davidson, Donald. The Gardens of John Donald Wade, pp. 383-403. [The 
article is the introduction to a volume of Wade's essays published by the University of 
Georgia Press.] Wade's biography of Longstreet displayéd both his skill as biographer 
and his deep interest in Southern culture. His biographic skill reappeared in his life of 
Wesley and other biographical studies. His concern for Southern culture produced 
essays included in ГІ Take My Stand and Who Owns America? and appears in his 
founding and editing the Georgia Review. 


1938. Kirk, Robert W. Faulkner's Anse Bundren, pp. 446-452. Anse, central figure in 
Faulkner's As I Lay Dying, has been misunderstood or slighted by critics. Illiterate, 
lazy, lacking purpose or decisiveness, he is a primarily comic figure in whom Faulkner 
caricatures those who "cannot even comprehend the work they have somehow been 
called upon to direct or supervise." Anse never achieves purposiveness or decision. The 
conclusion serves as a final reminder of “the comic obtuseness of Anse's character." 


1939. Blackshear, Helen F. Mama Sayre, Scott Fitzgerald's Mother-in-Law, pp. 465- 
470. Fitzgerald's mother-in-law, Mrs. Sayre, lived into her 96th year in Montgomery, 
Alabama. The numerous tragedies of her life, including the insanity and death of her 
daughter Zelda Sayre Fitzgerald, left untouched her philosophy, "You've got to live 
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for ‘the living!" Her famous son-in-law she rarely mentioned, though she did charge him 
with selfishness. 


1940. Bonner, John Wyatt, Jr. Bibliography of Georgia Authors 1964-1965, pp. 491- 
510. [This briefly annotated bibliography lists books published by Georgia authors 
from November 1, 1964, to November 1, 1965.] 


--------- XX:1, Spring 1966. 

1941. Capps, Jack L. West Point's William Faulkner tod pp. 3-8. This room in the 
new library of the United States Military Academy, dedicated on April 20, 1965, houses 
the library's collection of Faulkner first editions, critical commentary, and other memor- 
abilia. Biographical information and his fiction indicate Faulkner's sensitivity to the 
"obligations, trials, and traditions of military service." Royalties from Faulkner at West 
Point, the account of Faulkner's 1962 visit to the Military Academy, provide funds for 
the room. 


1942. Hamblen, Abilgail Ann. Henry James and the Freedom Fighters of the Seventies, 
pp. 35-44. The Bostonians portrays “reformers” and conservatives remarkably like those 
of our own time. The struggle in the novel is for women's rights: the “reformers” 
display passionate intensity for reform coupled with a desire for vengeance upon the 
oppressors, and the camp of the reformers attracts opportunists and hangers-on; the 
“reactionaries” or conservatives consider the times hysterical, sentimental, and 
unhealthy. James shows sympathy and approval for those truly committed on both sides. 


1943. Reeves, Paschal. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS as a Precursor of the Novel, 
pp. 64-71. This work contains the standard elements of prose fiction: plot, setting, 
and characters. The plot places the hero in both external and internal conflicts which 
are resolved. The setting mirrors the action, with realistic scenes from 17th-century 
England and pastoral scenes from biblical Jands for topography. Bunyan creates 
characters that are simultaneously allegorical and realistic. The immense popularity of 
Pilgrim’s Progress helped to create a taste for prose fiction and thus paved the way for 
the novel. 


1944. Anderson, Paul W. The Metaphysical Mirth of Emily Dickinson, pp. 72-83. 
Dickinson allied levity with seriousness in creating the highly complex tone of her 
poetry. Her comic range was "from barely discernible whimsy to obvious satire." See- 
ing man as living in "divided and distinguished worlds," she transmuted ihe pain of 
that division by her comic spirit, gaining thereby “sufficient artistic detachment, unity 
and complexity of tone, a wide range of materia poetica, and startling variety in shades 
of emotion and thought." 


1945. Engel, Bernard F. A Democratic Vista of Religion, pp. 84-89. The central 
tradition of religious concern in 20th-century American poetry lies in "an intelligent 
concern for the preservation of ethical values," the expression of “a disappointment at 
failures and a desperate conviction of need," and an insistence that man “must seek 
out and follow what his mind and senses can give him," even though he cannot arrive 
at certainties. These positions are held by Marianne Moore, Williams, and Stevens. 
The three have in common an insistence upon the centrality of religious questions and 
the literary artist's responsibility to investigate them. 


1946. Durham, Frank. Not According to the Book: Materialism and the American 
Novel, pp. 90-98. Novelistic criticisms of America, intended only as correctives of flaws 







in an American scene of basic validity and rightness, have been considered 
condemnations of the whole of America. Hence, the role of um. 
letters has created a world picture of a totally materialistic American 
like Spillane and Winsor have displayed the materialistic spirit in thei tr 
the novel itself. But serious novelists like Dreiser, Lewis, and Dos Passó 
out at a gross materialism which stultified individuality and idealism. 


=> 

1947. Montgomery, Marion. Bells for John Stewart’s Burden: A Sermon Upon 
Desirable Death of the “New Provincialism” Here Typified, pp. 145-181 (Rev.-art.) 
Stewart’s The Burden of Time (1965), a study of the Fugitive-Agrarians, is finally unsatis- 
factory because of a chaos “in the mind of Mr. Stewart as it attempts to deal with 
literary works and with ideas.” The fundamental cause of this chaos is “a provincial 
bias" which prevents Stewart's being "at least initially disinterested.” Stewart, admiring 
the work of the Fugitive-Agrarians, but unwilling to concede its regional foundations, 
claims for it “world provincialism." With no firm base of ideas from which to venture 
upon his study, Stewart "can do little more than echo the cries of the moment.” 


1948. Wheeler, Paul Mowbray. H. Rider Haggard, pp. 213-219. Haggard, an author- 
ity on empire migration, agricultural questions, and the problems of the poor in Africa, 
will survive as a romancer. His tales of suspense and imagination were produced 
according to a formula, including a white adventurer, a quest, a lost race, a tragic 
heroine, and a comic servant. His novels almost always involve the fantastic or super- 
natural, violent death, and emphasis upon man’s immortality. 


, XX:3, Fall 1966. 


1949. Eaton, Charles Edward. Donald Davidson and the Dynamics of Nostalgia, 
pp. 261-269. Davidson’s Poems 1922-1961 brings together in an impressive co_lection 
the poet's best works. His nostalgia grows out of the contrast between the standard of 
an organic community whose members flourish at their highest potential and “the moral 
disintegration of our times." His larger poems, generally the best, frequently deal with 
"the loss of the hero from modern life" and with "the wilderness" which must be shaped 
to human needs but must retain its vigor, fertility, and mystery. 


1950. Core, George. “The Best Residuum of Truth,” pp. 278-291. The Collected Stories 
of Katherine Anne Porter presents all the stories she has completed, including four 
previously unpublished. In this volume it remains obvious that she has not surrendered 
her art to the demands of the mass audience nor has she surrendered to the over-inflated 
rhetoric of. some of her Southern compeers. She continues to strive with the major 
themes of life, death, labor, appearance, and reality. Four recent books or pamphlets 
criticizing her fiction—these by H. J. Mooney, Jr., R. B. West, George Hendrick, and 
William Nance—"provide a reasonably sound basis for a really thorough-going exam- 
ination of Miss Porter's fiction." 


1951. Ballew, Leighton M. Who's Afraid of TINY ALICE? pp. 292-299. Reviewers 
and critics—even Albee himself—in their comments have shed little light on what this 
play is about. Blending techniques of reality and fantasy, the drama deals with problems 
of illusion and reality, existential agony and blindness, alienation, and the existence and 
nature of God. Albee provides no solutions to these problems but points up the essential 
absurdity of the human condition. 
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1952. Harrison, Robert. Faulkner's THE BEAR: Some Notes on Form, pp. 318-327. 
The mythic form of the story operates parallel to the patterns of birth, childhood, and 
rites of passage of the legendary hero. The "form as art" in the story operates through 
interlocking time strata displaying the interpenetration of past, present, and future. The 
forming ideas of the story include themes of the hero's coming of age, the relationship 
of man to land, the doom brought by man's violation of the wilderness, and the saving 
grace of courage. 


1953. Gross, Theodore L. Thomas Nelson Page: Creator of a Virginia Classic, 
pp. 338-351. Page's one contribution to American letters is a mythic evocation of ante- 
bellum Virginia embodying only those characteristics he wished to remember. A lawyer, 
he turned to literature, assuming the burden of defending the South and of reconciling 
differences between North and South. His best stories, all in In Ole Virginia, offer an 
idealized vision of plantation life, in which only the Negro characters are credible or 
realistic. But he gives his prewar South majesty and dignity, and the dying age he 
depicts is a heroic period. 


, ХХ:4, Winter 1966. | 


1954. Brown, Calvin S. Faulkner's Manhunts: Fact into Fiction, pp. 388-395. As a 
young man Faulkner engaged in games of ‘ 'paper-chase" or “hare and hounds” with a 
Broup of young boys [including thé. author] in Oxford, Mississippi. In his fiction, 
notably in Red Leaves, Light in August, Absalom, Absalom!, and Was, Faulkner depicted 
manhunts which have features in Common with: these games: they are trials of man 
against man, they are written from points of view of both hunter and hunted, and 
they present the hunt as a ritual or game. 


1955. Krickel, Edward. Letters i a Young Poet, pp. 407-412. Poetry helps to sharpen 
the poet's own wisdom, but mystery must remain mysterious in the poem. Everything 
in the poem should be "as simple and straightforward as possible"; humility and the 
striving toward honesty are necessary attributes of the poet. The poet should express 
what he understands of the world but not the world itself. The poet is the fool who leaps 
headlong into the sea; the critic is the pedant who records the poet's leap. 


1956. Hunter, Gerald R. No Time for Turkeys, pp. 425-430. Mac Hyman’s last hunt, 
a turkey hunt from a woods camp іп South Georgia, occurred while he was at work оп 
his serious novel Take Now Thy Son which was posthumously published. Though his 
experiences as huntsman partake of the slapstick misadventures of his No Time for 
Sergeants, he was preoccupied with his last novel and with the incipient tragedy he saw 
in world affairs. 


1957. Bradford, M. E. Faulkner, James Baldwin, and the South, pp. 431-443. Bald- 
win's objections to Faulkner's expressed attitudes on racial relationships grow out of 
totally different concepts of community and history. Faulkner, with a deep sense of 
community and the pieties which are presupposed in such a concept, felt that any 
racial (or other) adjustment must occur within an organic and communal framework. 
Baldwin, though willing to recognize the importance of status, place, and hierarchy in 
society elsewhere, rejects communal or even familial pieties in American society; 
indeed he speaks for "total impiety." 


1958. Inge, M. Thomas. Donald Davidson on Faulkner: An Early Recognition, 
pp. 454-462. There has been general agreement that until about 1939 Faulkner was 
mostly misunderstood and not taken seriously by his critics. However, Southern critics 
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during this earlier period were generally more perceptively aware of his importance than 
were their Northern counterparts. Davidson was among the earliest and most important 
of these; as editor of the book-review page in the Nashville Tennesseean he reviewed 
Soldier's Pay, Mosquitoes, and Sartoris in the late 1920’s. [These reviews are reproduced 
on pp. 456-462 of this article.] 


1959. Bonner, John Wyatt, Jr. Bibliography of Georgia Authors 1965-1966, pp. 478- 
498. [This descriptively-annotated bibliography lists books published by Georgia 
authors from November 1, 1965, to November 1, 1966.] 

--Н. Grady Hutcherson 


JOURNAL OF GENERAL EDUCATION, XIX:3, October 1967. 


1960. Weintraub, Stanley. Biography and Truth, pp. 171-177. Writing a life of 
Reginald Turner showed that a biographer must work with various kinds of truth and 
that he knows at best only a few facts about his subject. 





„ XIX:4, January 1968. 


1961. Wellwarth, George E. From Ritual to Drama: The Social Background of the 
Early English Theatre, pp. 297-328. As a Biblical ornamentation the drama mirrored 
the unity of church and state. When it moved to the marketplace because of popularity, 
it remained under church control. After the Reformation, however, the drama became 
an instrument of the state to suppress Roman Catholicism. Increasingly centralized, 
it attested to the state's self-confidence, followed by an uneasiness because of the 
reawakening of the artistocracy and the rise of the Puritans. As the drama was taken 
away from the populace, it declined as a form. 

—Martha Seabrook 


LIBRARY, 5th series, XXII:3, September 1967. 


1962. Honigmann, E. A. J. On the Indifferent and One-Way Variants in Shakespeare, 
pp. 189-204. When an editor must decide between the indifferent variants, he should 
not automatically prefer the generally "better" text. Instead, he should base his decision 
on an analysis of all the instances of each variant in all the quarto editions of the play, 
in the whole Folio, and perhaps in other books produced by the same printers. Relative 
proportions of manifest errors in the two substantive texts sometimes furnish a control, 
but more often one must be guided by an examination of the one-way variants (those 
which consistently vary in the same way, with few reverse changes). 


1963. Price, George R. The Early Editions of A TRICK TO CATCH THE OLD 
ONE, pp. 205-227. The evidence of act divisions, of the numbering of characters 
(instead of naming them), and of spelling and punctuation in the 1608 edition suggests 
that Middleton's holograph was printer's copy. In addition, analysis of speech headings 
and spelling makes it possible to distinguish the work of two compositors, who apparently 
set the play by formes. Of the 22 stop-press variants, only six were made by reference 
to copy, and they do not affect the interpretation of the play. Bibliographical evidence 
does not support the view that the “cancel” title page (printed on the blank A1'r by pass- 
ing sheet A through the press a second time) was printed a long time after the original 
one. The second edition (1616) "reveals no signs of Middleton's corrections . . . nor is 
there any reason to think the compositors of 1616 referred to any manuscript." 


1964. Nowell-Smith, Simon. The “Cheap Edition" of Dickens’s Works (First Series) 
1847-1852, pp. 245-251. Chapman & Hall published eight titles in 192 weekly 
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numbers between March 27, 1847, and November 23, 1850; each group of four 
successive numbers formed a monthly part, and the parts were joined together to 
form complete volumes. Extra plates (in addition to the frontispieces) were issued in 
fascicules wrappered like the monthly parts. In 1865 Chapman & Hall began a. 
“People’s Edition," which was a reprint of the “Cheap Edition.” [Includes a table 
correlating the numbers, parts, and volumes, and giving publication dates, artists, and 
engravers.] (Illustrated) 


, Sth Series, XXII:4, December 1967. 


1965. Turner, Robert K., Jr. The Text of Heywood's THE FAIR MAID OF THE 
WEST, pp. 299-325. The present consensus of opinion is that Part I dates from before 
1600 and Part II from about 1630; though the two were not conceived as a single play, 
they were issued together when the play was first published in 1631. Analysis of evi- 
dence from running-titles and recurring types shows that the book was set from one case, 
with shifts between one- and two-skeleton printing and between setting by formes and 
seriatum; the lack of spelling variants suggests that one workman set the entire book. 
The printed text shows few signs of direct connection with the theater, and it seems likely 
that printer’s copy was a scribal transcript made for official review in connection with 
the court performances of 1630-1631. [Includes appendixes recording identifiable types 
and press variants.] 


1966. Snyder, Henry І. The Reports of a Press Spy for Robert Harley: New Biblio- 
graphical Data for the Reign of Queen Anne, pp. 326-345. [Transcribes the reports 
of Robert Clare, a printer who was one of the informants employed by Harley (secretary 
of state between 1704 and 1708). These reports record many titles not listed in Morgan's 
standard bibliography of the period (and indicate the authorship of seven works listed 
anonyrnously there); they also furnish five new ascriptions to Defoe and give the names 
of 21 printers not mentioned in Plomer's dictionary.] 


1967. Fleeman, J. D. The Making of Johnson's LIFE OF SAVAGE, 1744, pp. 346-352. 
Analysis of press figures, page numbers, and distinctive types in the first edition suggests 
that it was printed in two separate sections (gatherings B-S and T-2A). Biographical 
evidence furnishes a possible explanation: the book was probably completed by 
December 14, 1743; but between that time and February 11, 1744 (when it was pub- 
lished), Johnson discovered so much new material (much of it connected with Pope) 
that he had to rewrite hurriedly the last 48 pages (gatherings Т-2А). 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


MARAB: A REVIEW, I:1, Summer 1964. 


1968. Whiting, Charles H. Feeling and the Significance of the Novel, pp. 71-77. In 
order to produce feeling, the novel must contain conflict; and the reader must be 
familiar with the context of the conflict in order to realize that it exists. Today, when 
class distinctions are less recognizable and when “the two major political directions . . 
have been hopelessly discredited," the novelist can no longer present a traditional 
conflict between classes, political beliefs, or the outsider and society which will be 
universally recognized. The American writer of today “is reduced to running from the 
world or expressing a shadowy, completely subjective feeling of dissatisfaction.” The 
result is the "pop" novel or.the "gimmick novel" of the 1960's. 


1969. Speckhard, Robert R. Shaw's Therapeutic Satire, pp. 94-99. In the early 
comedies You Never Can Tell, Arms and the Man, Candide, and Captain Brassbound's 
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Conversion, Shaw uses.a therapeutic satire to produce a reorientation of the personality 
of his characters. Therapeutic satire differs from punitive satire, which punishes its 
object, and affirmative satire, which may cause pain as it defines good and evil, 
„because the therapeutic satire aims to produce psychic health in the object of the satire. 


, ЕЗ, Spring/Summer 1965. 


1970. Smith, Don N. The Structural Scheme of GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, pp. 43-52. 
A structural unity can be seen by viewing the works as three units rather than in the 
four-part division used by Swift. Swifts first two parts form the first unit in which 
Swift investigates man's position in the midpoint of “a vertical continuum of rational 
virtue" with the relative sizes of the Lilliputians, Gulliver, and the Brobdingnagians 
directly proportionate to their rational virtue. The third part (or second unit) is a 
lateral treatment of the extent to which man can carry his follies and vices. The 
Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos of the third unit represent complete rationality and the 
complete lack of rationality, neither of which is seen in the preceding units. 


, П:1, Winter 1965-1966. 


1971. Bargard, Robert. Amelia Barr, Augusta Evans Wilson and the Sentimental Novel, 
pp. 13-25. Not only were Barr and Wilson among the most popular American novelists 
of the 19th century, but they were also frequently well received by the critics of the 
scholarly press, as an investigation of contemporary scholarly publications will testify. 


1972. Austin, Edgar A. Who Says Hal Killed Hotspur?, pp. 94-102. A careful reading 
of Holinshed in conjunction with an investigation of other chronicles of the battle of 
Shrewsbury indicates that Hal's slaying of Hotspur either is an invention of Shake- 
speare's or is based on a misreading of Holinshed by Shakespeare. 

—John W. Schwetman 


‘MODERN FICTION STUDIES, ХП:4, Winter 1966-1967. 


1973. Shulman, Robert. Myth, Mr. Eliot, and the Comic Novel, pp. 395-403. The 
myths of Eliot's The Waste Land "provide both a target and a point of departure for" 
comic novels like Fitzgerald's The Great Gatsby and Malamud's The Natural Gatsby, 
the white Knight, does not achieve his quest and the white Lady (Daisy) is won by the 
black Knight (Tom), the exponent and incarnation of the modern waste land. Ray 
Hobbs, the hero of The Natural, "becomes à grimmer Gatsby as he plays out his role 
as American mythic hero, grail Knight, and potential redeemer of the waste land. . 
Malamud draws on the techniques and outlook of The Waste Land to affirm the heroic 
possibilities of the common life and its representative men, even as he records their 
failure." 


1974. Detweiler, Robert. Patterns of Rebirth in HENDERSON THE RAIN KING, 
pp. 405-414. Bellow's novel "has a sound artistic design that, instead of yielding to 
allegory, employs the context of fantasy to create and sustain the: moral concern. The 
novel focuses consistently . . . upon the single concept of rebirth, and that concept 
in turn provides the vehicle for the redemption theme." The theme of rebirth is realized 
on the four levels of animal imagery, of Freudian-Jungian psychological symbolism, of 
hero myth, of the myth of the dying king, and of the i irony нон discovers "the paradox 
of redemption which rebirth signifies." 


1975. Doyno, Victor A. Patterns in THE GREAT GATSBY, pp. 415-426. Fitz- 
gerald's revisions illuminate the intricate patterning of the novel which comprises both 
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minor details and large structural units. The patterns have the function “of deepening 
characterization” by means of speech, gesture, and recurring objects; of shaping “the 
reader’s attitudes towards events and themes in the novel” in the recurring references 
to car-driving or in the ironic treatment of Gatsby’s idealizations; and of signalling the 
leitmotifs, for instance the photographer’s picture titles at the end of the second 
chapter. 


1976. Schneider, Daniel-J. Symbolism in Conrad’s LORD JIM: The Total Pattern, 
pp. 427-438. The symbolism is dependent on the central conflict of the novel, the 
conflict between dream and reality. “Four enormous families of contrasting symbols 
are generated from the opening paragraphs: the symbols of (1) heights and depressions, 
(2) animality and spirituality, (3) color, and (4) straightness and crookedness or mal- 
formation.” These symbols occur in all parts of the novel, thus creating its particular 
density. 


1977. Lemon, Lee T. A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG MAN: Motif 
as Motivation and Structure, pp. 439-450. While in the pre-Joyce novel motif has the 
function of corroborating what is already shown by more obvious means, in the Portrait 
motif itself functions as motivation. The hand motif (and related to this the motif of 
punishment and the sight-eye motif) constitutes Stephen’s motivation for rejecting the 
career of a Jesuit. Stephen’s change from a passive impressionist to an active artist 
does not appear in overt action but “through Joyce’s preparation and transformation of 
a set of motifs.” 


1978. Firchow, Peter E. The Satire of Huxley’s BRAVE NEW WORLD, pp. 451-460. 
This is actually “a satire not so much of the future as of the present: of the future as it 
is implicit in the present.” Huxley does not criticize scientific progress as such; his theme 
is "the advancement of science as it affects human individuals." In order to demonstrate 
this effect he introduces into the novel two characters with whom the conditioning has 
not quite worked, Marx and Watson. It is because of the appearance of these two that 
the novel is not entirely pessimistic. 


1979. Sylvester, Bickford. “They Went Through This Fiction Every Day”: Informed 
Шоѕіор in THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA, pp. 473-477. The informed illusion 
upon which Santiago's belief depends is indicated in the ritualistic dialogue between 
the old man and the boy at the beginning of the novel. Similarly, the dialogue at the 
end appears as a "ritualistic play." Together with other unobtrusive "formal devices" 
these rituals prepare for the old man's imminent death. 


1980. Underwood, Henry J., Jr. Sartre on THE SOUND AND THE FURY: Some 
Errors, pp. 477-479. Sartre criticizes Faulkner's attitude towards time insofar as for 
Faulkner’s characters future seems non-existent. Sartre may be partially right; he 
weakens his case, however, by quoting Jason, whose beliefs are not Faulkner's. 


1981. Osborne, William R. The Texts of Steinbeck’s THE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
pp. 479-484. Steinbeck's short story is available in at least two different versions: (1) in 
Harper's Magazine, CLXXV, October 1937, 513-519; reprinted in Best Short Stories of 
1938, ed. Edward J. O'Brien; and in American Poetry and Prose, ed. Norman 
Foerster, last two editions; (2) in Steinbeck's collection The Long Valley, New York, 
1938; reprinted in 50 Best American Short Stories 1915-1939, ed. Edward J. O'Brien; 
and in the Viking Portable Steinbeck. Critics, editors, and publishers should make up 
their minds about which text they are using, since the differences are crucial to an 
understanding. 
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-------- XHEL, Spring 1967. (William Faulkner Special Number) 


1982. Miller, David M. Faulkner's Women, pp. 3-17. Faulkner’s women are -either 
earthmothers or ghosts. They are classified by their degree of "femaleness," a method 
implying that the majority of these women lack individuality. Their outstanding 
quality is their capability to suffer. The corresponding male characters are the "seed- 
bearers” and the more tragic “Prufrock-characters” who are attracted but do not them- 
selves attract. The animal passion arising from such triangular relationships often leads 
to violence and the destruction of individuals, but at the same time passion is the 
main force that ensures the continuation of the human race. 


1983. Larsen, Eric. The Barrier of Language: The Irony of Language in Faulkner, 
pp. 19-31. Faulkner's heroes feel that truth cannot be conceived by words alone, 
because literal or absolute meaning in itself does not exist. Only "experimental" truth 
is the real truth, whereas language is a barrier to it. In trying to grasp the meaning 
of events Faulkner's heroes "immerse" themselves in the events (Quentin and Shreve). 
The irony of language in Faulkner is that, as a writer, he has to convey his own truth 
through a medium held to be insufficient for the task. By stylistic devices demanding 
the reader's involvement, Faulkner hypnotizes him and keeps him "immersed" in the 
story, thus conveying experiential aesthetic truth. 


1984. Baum, Catherine В. “The Beautiful Опе”: Caddy Compson as Heroine of THE 
SOUND AND THE FURY, pp. 33-44. Caddy plays a central and tragic role. One of 
the main aims of the novel is to allow the reader to piece together information and 
derive for himself a true picture of Caddy. Thematically Caddy represents unselfish 
love, compassion, pity, and sacrifice in an environment that lacks all these qualities. 
Tragically, in the family and society she belongs to, these qualities lead to her fall and 
final spiritual destruction and damnation. In the appendix to the novel she has even 
lost her capacity for love. 


1985. Hagopian, John V. Nihilism in Faulkners THE SOUND AND THE FURY, 
pp. 45-55. A structura] analysis of the closing chapter reveals that nihilism is the 
central meaning of the novel The last chapter consists of a prologue and three distinct 
actions which recapitulate themes and motifs of the first three chapters. The end of the 
first action, the Negro Easter service, shows that Christian values cannot redeem the 
Compson family. The second action, Jason's futile attempt to retrieve his money, 
embodies the anti-Christian materialism of the new South. 'The conclusion of the 
chapter takes up the Luster and Benjy action, representing chaos and meaninglessness. 
By changing to the objective point of view in the last chapter, the narrator stresses 
the futility of Christian values. 


1986. Franklin, R. W. Narrative Management іп AS I LAY DYING, pp. 57-65. 
Faulkner uses the present tense narration to make the point of narration and the point 
of action coincide, thus giving the reader the illusion of watching an action in progress. 
The illusion, however, is sometimes destroyed by an over-elaborateness of the linguistic 
medium. Since Faulkner realized that he could not keep up the illusion of a moment-to- 
moment existence lasting six days without getting narratively dull, he changed to past 
tense narration in order to telescope time and to select from the flow of events. This 
results in a confusion of chronology, because the reader has no stable present to resort 
to. 
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1987. Baldanza, Frank. The Structure of LIGHT IN AUGUST, pp. 67-78. Faulkner's 
novel is structurally based on a “short story anthology" conception. Similar: to 
Sartoris, The Sound and the Fury, and Absalom, Absalom!, the novel consists of a 
group of short and rather static situations linked together by "theme clusters" and 
"theme pairs" which create essentially aesthetic effects like balance, parallelism, and 
antithesis. The outcast, flight and pursuit, and simplistic religious and racial dogmas 
are pervasive theme clusters. 


1988. Watkins, Floyd C. What Happens in ABSALOM, ABSALOM? pp. 79-87. 
All the narrators in the novel are in some respects unreliable. Their contributions in 
telling the story of Henry Sutpen are inconsistent with each other. Some of the incon- 
sistencies are due to Faulkner's carelessness and are thus unintentional. Others, how- 
ever, while hopelessly obscuring the factual truth for the reader, serve to sbape and 
reveal the characters of the different narrators. 


1989. Feaster, John. Faulkners OLD MAN: A Psychoanalytic Approach, pp. 89-93. 
The convict's journey is one of self discovery. He suffers from a birth trauma and his 
behavior shows clear symptoms of his abnormal state. For him the prison farm 
represents an institutionalized mother-archetype, a kind of mother-surrogate. The 
repetition of the birth process, his separation from the camp, does not remove his 
primal fixation on the womb-substitute. Psychologically, his acceptance of the addi- 
tional ten-year sentence is quite in accordance with his abnormal psychic condition. 


1990. Kerr, Elizabeth M. THE REIVERS: The Golden Book of Yoknapatawpha 
County, pp. 95-113. This novel was deliberately integrated into the Yoknapatawpha 
' Saga. Emphasizing the positive aspects of the old themes—the novel presents a white 
family with the capacity for love—it contrasts the more somber works of the Saga. 
It contains repetitions of narrative patterns and familiar themes, the latter often in 
ironic inversion. The prevalent patterns are those of the marvelous journey and the 
chivalric romance. 


1991. Beebe, Maurice. Criticism of William Faulkner: A Selected Checklist, pp. 115- 
161. 
—W. Erzgrüber 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, ХХҮШ:3, September 1967. 


1992. Mitchell, Jerome. The Anutobiographical Element in Hoccleve, pp. 269-284. 
La Male Regle, the Prologue to the Regement of Princes, the Complaint, and the 
Dialogue with a Friend contain the most convincing autobiographical passages in Middle 
English poetry. Mingling truth with probable untruth and with conventions, they use 
concrete references and realistic dialogue to describe parts of the poet's life and his 
feelings toward them, so that Hoccleve emerges as an individual. 


1993. Berger, Harry, Jr. Marvel's GARDEN: Still Another Interpretation, pp. 285- 
304. Illustrating the theory that a lyric poem suggests a context of experience in which 
the poem is a part, The Garden reveals the poet as separate from himself as subject 
. and his wit as a comment on the action. Body and Soul intermingle in everyday life, 
poetry, and spirituality, for the poet withdraws into his poem (a metaphorical garden) 
and luxuriates there; then he returns to the world (a real garden). 


1994. Lawlor, Nancy K. Pope’s ESSAY ON MAN: Olique Light for a False Mirror, 
pp. 305-316. Commonly regarded as a deistic tract, this ecumenical venture establishes 
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.the reasonable basis of Christianity. By subtly equating Nature, God, and Heaven, it 
reconciles deism and orthodoxy and shows that natural theology proves the necessity 
for revealed truth. 


1995. Ehrlich, Heyward. Charles Frederick Briggs and оез FABLE FOR 
CRITICS, pp. 329-341. Lowell learned from his percursor and friend that satire must 
be cloaked in compassion, that vituperation is futile, and that rhyme and realism are 
essential. Without advancing a new theory, his Fable gives an account of American 
literature in 1848 and ridicules its excesses. 


-------- XX VHEA4, December 1967. 


1996. Cummings, D. W., and John Herum. Metrical Boundaries and Rhythm-Phrases, 

` pp. 405-412. In а reader's perception of English poetic rhythm, the aesthetic pressure 
(for segmentation according to accents) interacts with the rhetorical and grammatical 
pressures in a sequence which results in rhythm-phrases. 


1997. Champion, Larry S. Grace Versus Merit in SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN 
KNIGHT, pp. 413-425. As he does directly in his other works, the poet here defends 
his orthodox views in a 14th-century theological controversy. Gawain's use of the green 
sash (falsehood) and the shield-pentangle (Christianity) symbolizes man's inability to 
save himself and his need to resign himself to God's will. 


1998. Lanaham, Richard A. The Literal Britomart, pp. 426-445. In Books III and IV 
of Spenser's Faerie Queene, Britomart, the “romance heroine-warrior,” is unsatisfactory 
as a character in the narrative. Her three natures (masculine, maidenly, and impas- 
sioned) are contradictory, and she is predominantly an irritable virago. Neither is she 
satisfactory as a representation of Chastity or Married Love. She embodies the 
violence in the relations between man and woman and the dual sexuality of the 
individual. 1 : 


1999, McLean, Robert C. The Completed Vision: A Study of MADAME DE 
MAUVES and THE AMBASSADORS, pp. 446-461. In The Ambassadors James 
reworks the theme, characterizations, settings, viewpoint, scenic structure, and images 
of Madame de Mauves. His perfected narrative technique enables the reader to under- 
stand Strether, who manifests James's unchanged view that one cannot deny his back- 
ground but that one can gain self-knowledge and hence a limited freedom. 

-—-Магіћа Seabrook 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXIV:4, May 1967. 


2000. Hawkins, Harriet. Jonson's Use of Traditional Dream Theory in THE VISION 
OF DELIGHT, pp. 285-292. The different kinds of dreams presented in Jonson's 
masque gain in significance when seen against the background of traditional dream 
theory. A likely source is Macrobius's In Somnium Scipionis which advances the theory 
that the dreams between nightfall and sunrise gradually increase in significance. In the 
final vision before sunrise the ideal merges with the factual, the king (in Jonson) being 
present both as an actual.person in the audience and as a poetic symbol of the ideal 
monarch on the stage. 


2001. McAlindon, T. The Idea of Byzantium in William Morris and W. B. Yeats, 
pp. 307-319. Yeats's idea of Byzantium as the archetype of unity of culture is largely 
indebted to Morris. For both Byzantium represents the idea of a harmony of East and 
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West, of pagan and Christian thought. Its art—popülar in the sense in which Yeats 
regarded Gaelic story telling to be popular—is the work of a collective genius linking 
together tradition and the future, Its most salient manifestation is the “stately sim- 
plicity" of St. Sophia. Unlike Morris, Yeats claims that there is a union of the super- 
natural and the natural in Byzantine art. 


2002. Wentersdorf, Karl P. A Spanish Analogue of the Pear-Tree Episode in the 
МЕВСНАМТ TALE, pp. 320-321. Besides the seven analogues mentioned by Bryan 
and Dempster in Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales there is: a 
Spanish analogue not taken into consideration so far. It is a Puerto Rican folktale 
imported from Spain probably during the 16th. century.. 


2003. Vaughn, Jack A. A D'Urfey Play Dated, pp. 322-323. D'Urfey's farce A Fond 
Husband was first published in summer 1677. The dedicatory epistle mentions a 
historical incident which did not occur before 1677. Furthermore the play provides 
internal evidence that it was published and performed in 1677. The imprimatur of 
the 1677 edition claiming that the play was licensed for printing in 1676 seems to be 
erroneous. STC entry D-2725 should be. canceled. 


2004. Sambrook, A. J. William Walsh and THE GOLDEN AGE FROM THE 
FOURTH ECLOGUE OF VIRGIL (1703), „рр. 324-325. The two quarto editions of 
the poem, attributed to Walsh in the B.M. catalogue, differ radically from Walsh’s The 
Golden Age Restored, 1703. The quartos represent strong Toryism, whereas Walsh's 
poem is a satiric reply to the Tory extremists, . 


--------- LXV:1, August 1967. 

2005. Miner, Earl. The Death of Innocence in Marvell’s NYMPH COMPLAINING 
FOR THE DEATH OF HER FAUN, pp. 9-16. Marvell’s probable source, the death 
of Silvia's pet deer at the hands of Ascanius іп Virgils seventh Aeneid, 475-509, allows 
a political interpretation of Nymph Complaining. "As with three concentric circles . . . 
we have the Nymph’s fall from innocence to experience; the destruction of innocence in 
its most perfect embodiment, the Faun; and the loss of. national innocence іп . the 
tragedy of a war overturning an ancestral order.” -Other poems by Marvell suggest 
a similar blending of pastoral poetry, love poetry, and public comment. - 


2006. Hatfield, Glenn W. The Serpent and the Dove: Fielding’s Irony and the 
Prudence Theme of TOM JONES, pp. 17-32. Fielding’s preoccupation with language 
ig apparent in his endeavors to restore the true and positive meaning of corrupted 
ethical concepts. He achieves his goal by.redefining the.concept in the ironical context 
of epic presentation. The key term for Tom Jones is “prudence,” which is shown in 
its corrupted state when applied to Blifil and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, on its way to improve- 
ment in Tom Jones, and as fulfillment in Sophia Western. 


2007. Boucé, Paul-Gabriel. Smollett and the Expedition Against Rochefort (1757), 
pp. 33-38. [This is a description of the historical and polemical background of 
Smollett’s libel case in 1759/ 1760.] Smollett was tried and condemned because he had 
attacked Admiral Knowles for his failure to land at Fort Fouras. Smollett regarded 
the failure as a repetition of the Carthagena disaster in 1740-1741. 


2008. Wright, Thomas L. Hrothgar's Tears, pp. 39-44. The emendation No in 1. 1875 
of Beowulf is unsatisfactory because it suggests an inconsequence in the character 
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portrayal of Hrothgar. The insertion of á or eft is more convincing. Hrgothgar's tears, 
then express recognition, not regret. 


2009. Ferris, Sumner. The Date of Chaucer's Final Annuity and of the COMPLAINT 
TO HIS EMPTY PURSE, pp. 45-52. Chancery administration methods suggest that 
Chaucer's annuity, although dated October 13, 1399, was not issued until February 
1400. The Complaint “was written around this later time, too." 


2010. Roscioni, Gian Carlo. Sir Robert Howard's “Sceptical Curiosity, pp. 53-59. 
“Howard’s works, in spite of their amateurism, represent a link between different 
generations of writers and moments in the history of English seventeenth-century 
radical thinking." Far from being insignificant, Howard's thoughts exerted a con- 
siderable influence on Dryden. / 

ENS —K. P. S. Jochum 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, n.s. XVI:7, July 1967. 


2011. Theumer, Erich. W. B. Yeats: ADAM'S CURSE, pp. 305-311. The poem 
discusses poetry, beauty, and love in some sort of dialogue between the poet and his 
lady. It ends in dissonance. (In German) 


2012. Henss, Hubert. Edgar Allan Poe, THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH; 
Ernest Hemingway, A CLEAN, WELL-LIGHTED PLACE, pp. 327-338. A close 
reading shows that space and movement have symbolic functions in both short stories. 
(In German) 


2013, Grahn, Heinz. T. S. EHot JOURNEY OF THE MAGI. Versuch einer 
Deutung, pp. 341-349. Although superficially unrelated to the Bible, Eliot's poem is 
nevertheless an attempt to assess the significance of Christ's nativity. For Eliot the 
possible redemption is important, not the historical fact. (In German) 


› 2.8. XVI:8, August 1967. 


2014. Diller, Hans-Jürgen. N. F. Simpsons A RESOUNDING TINKLE als philo- 
sophische Satire, pp. 357-362. Simpson’s play satirizes logical positivism by transposing 
some of its theories into practice, where they reveal their absurdity. The preoccupation 
of logical positivism with language reappears in Simpson’s verbal nonsense. (In 
German) 


— ns. XVI:9, September 1967. 


2015. Fiiger, Wilhelm. Gerard Manley Hopkins am Werk. Zum Entstehungsprozess 
von THE STARLIGHT NIGHT, pp. 428-439. The revisions of Hopkins’s poem aim 
at the expression of the essential and individual, controlled by rhythmic animation and 
dogmatic relevance. (In German) 


— — —, ns. XVI:10, October 1967. 


2016. Link, Franz H. Die Burlesken Edgar Allen Poes, pp. 461-471. About 40 
percent of Poe's stories attempt to appear satirical, humoristic, burlesque, or parodistic. 
The attempts are largely unsuccessful. Poe’s humor is strained, his satire is uninten- 
tionally aimed at himself; and the victims of his parodies are largely unknown today. 
Too often his burlesques verge on the ridiculous; only sometimes does Poe achieve 
the effect of intentional absurdity. (In German) 
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2017. Hombitzer, Eleonore. Ezra Pound: MEDALLION, pp. 499-503. Pound's poem 
traces the effects of a work of art through the centuries. Porcelain and half-watt rays 
cannot diminish its impact. (In German) 


, R.S. ХҮІ:11, November 1967. 


2018. Pilgrim, Konrad. Zu Defoes Weltverstindnis іш 3. Teil van ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, pp. 524-534. In part three, hitherto largely neglected, Defoe gives a con- 
sistent commentary on religion, economics, and politics, His ideas are original and 
anticipate the optimism of the Industrial Revolution. A common source for both is a 
rationalized and secularized Puritanism. (In German) 


2019. Becker, Siegfried. Christopher Fry: CURTMANTLE, pp. 545-551. Fry's 
drama deals with the conflicts between secular and clerical power, between force and 
freedom, and between youth and old age. (In German) 


2020. Pira, Gisela. James Joyce: EVELYNE, pp. 552-554. 'The story provides a 
good example of Joyce’s view of рзи: аз a city of “paralysis or living d death.” (In 
German) 


, n.8. ХУП:1, January 1968. 


2021. Füger, Wilhelm. Zur Kunst des Erzühlanfangs bei Charles Dickens, pp. 14-27. 
The beginning of a novel is the touchstone for the novelist’s skill. Dickens knew it, 
and his solutions of the problem are various and interesting. His first-persori narratives 
start progressively or retrospectively; his third-person narratives usually begin with the 
classic formula “There once lived . . ." or with a panoramic description. Some other 
types are scenic openings, impressionistic descriptions of the atmosphere (particularly 
fog), and mysterious events. (In German) 


, n.s. ХУП:2, February 1968. 


2022. Jäger, Dietrich. Das Verhältnis zwischen Wirklichkeit und menschlicher Ordnung 
als Thema der Lyrik. Robert Frost und Wallace Stevens im Vergleich mit europäischen 
Dichtern, pp. 65-83. The relationship between reality, more. specifically nature, and 
the human mind can be conceived as the order which the human mind imposes upon 
nature. This is an important theme of modern poetry; it appears, with significant 
variations, in Frost (Beech and The Wood-Pile), Rilke (Sonette an Orpheus), Valéry 
(Ode secréte), Meyer (Die Felswand), and Stevens (The Idea of Order at Key West and 
Anecdote of the Jar). It may also be found, however, in Hölderlin (Mnemosyne) 
and Marvell (The Mower Against Gardens). (In German) ‘on 

` | —K. P. S. Jochum 


NORTHWEST REVIEW, IX:2, Fall-Winter 1967-1968. 


2023. Kiely, Benedict. Joe the Post: or a Portrait of the Irishman as a Mole (Rev.-art., 
Joseph Holloway's Abbey Theatre; a Selection from his unpublished Journal Impres- 
sions of a Dublin Playgoer, eds. Robert Hogan and Michael J. O'Neill [Carbondale, 
1967), pp. 110-116. Holloway, inveterate playgoer-collector, kept a journal of 25 
million words on his theatrical experiences, Through patience, the editors have sifted 
this "impossible pile of rubbish" (Sean.O'Casey) and given us:a-"valuable, revealing, 
and hilarious" book. Holloway was one of the Irish Moles—"backbiters, begrudgers, 
censors of books, miraculous meddlers, members of the Total Abstinence Association" — 
and condemned Playboy of the Western World, The Plough and the Stars, the plays 
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of Yeats, and the championing by Gregory of these indecent plays. And yet he could 
write interesting first impressions of people, as for instance Joyce. 
.—E. Nelson James 


OXFORD REVIEW, No. 6, Michaelmas 1967. 


2024. Fraser, John. In Defence of Culture: HUCKLEBERRY FINN, pp. 5-22. The 
minimizing of the slavery issue and of the dangers surrounding Huck make Hnckle- 
berry Finn a "remarkably soothing" adventure story. Twain "had given himself up 
to... the celebration of precisely the kind of creative imaginative energy with which 
he was nominally at war when it manifested itself in ‘European’ romanticism,” the 
energy “inseparable in his own creative imagination from the constructions ОЁ... 
Southern civilization." 


2025. French, A. L. HAMLET and the Moralists, pp. 41-74. The richness of Ham. 
is the result of its incompetence: the various points of view are never comprehended 
from one central viewpoint. Hamlet himself cannot have been corrupted by a Danish 
court which the play does not present as wholly corrupt. His choice of the Hecuba 
speech exposes his own moral sensibility by making it absurd. By the end, Hamlet is 
deeply compromised, yet the final epitaphs invite us to share his view of himself. Shake- 
speare juggles with our sympathies: his basic assumptions about the incest are never 
made clear, and Hamlet's reasons for delay are contradictorily presented here as valid 
but there as mere excuses." The play’s climax is wholly incredible. ) 


2026. Gilman, Eric. Some Uses of the Word *Abstraction" in Literary Criticism, 
pp. 75-86. Post-Bradleyan. criticism regards "character" and "plot" as “abstractions,” 
which, being partial, distort. But there has been confusion between the words of a work 
and our response to them, and between the intelligent reader and the critic. What is 
meant is that only if a work has an organized unity which is grasped as a whole can a 
completely satisfying literary experience result. The critical alternatives to the use of 
"abstractions" are sensitive and careful reading and thematic exploration. But to 
communicate his total response to the complex whole the critic must analyze and 
divide, and bis selection cannot avoid the dangers of "abstraction." 

: —A. G. Newell 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXXIV:3, Autumn 1967, 


2027. Sinclair, Nora Rea. Coleridge and Education, pp. 413-426. Although Coleridge 
was a failure as an educator his thoughts about education are of interest even today. 
Education should be organized (it was not in the England of his time) and it should 
develop "an appreciation and understanding of history, of philosophy, and especially 
of the Bible." He urged “special, more advanced education for those who are most 
capable of profiting by it"—Aa topical thought nowadays. Apart from general remarks, 
detailed suggestions about the school curriculum and its subjects are contained in his 
prose works. 


2028. Gustafson, Ralph. Portrait of Ned, рр. 437-451. [These are Gustafson’s personal 
reminiscences of the Canadian poet E. J. ("Ned") Pratt who died in 1964. Several 
letters from Pratt to Gustafson are quoted in full] 


2029. Braybrooke, Neville. Edward Thomas 1878-1917, pp. 506-508. Thomas was 
more than a competent hack writer; his talent was essentially that of an essayist endowed 
with "supreme sensibility.” His poetry is more than just “war poetry"; it possesses a 
quiet dignity of its own. 
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2030. Pettigrew, John. Stratford 1967, pp. 509-521. [This is an account of the Strat- 
ford, Ontario, productions of Wives, R. IIL and Antony.] 


2031. Geddes, Gary. Harnessing the Peruvian Torrents: Johnson and Imagination 
(rev.-art, Arieh Sachs, Passionate Intelligence: Imagination and Reason in the Works 
of Samuel Johnson, 1967), pp. 523-531. Sachs fails to take into account the frequent 
allusions to "imagination" in Johnson's critical writings. Johnson's remarks on Shake- 
speare, Milton, Cowley, and Pope show that he considered imagination, invention and 
judgment to be necessary parts of poetic genius. "Imagination is somehow .. . a 
guarantee of the natural in poetry," but its "Peruvian torrent" has to be "harnessed" 
by judgment. 


; LXXIV:4, Winter 1967. 


2032. Findlay, Peter R. Clues to McLuhan, pp. 694-699. Whether McLuhan is 
right or not, his ideas fit neatly into the contemporary society. Otherwise it would be 
impossible to explain why he could sell to the most hardheaded lot on earth, American 
businessmen and TV executives, the most intangible thing, ideas. McLuhan's mistake 
“із to look at history as the story of a progression.” Paradoxically he promotes his 
own elimination when he favors TV at the cost of the printed book: the arch- 
intellectual prophesies the decline of the intellectual's main tool. 


2033. Curnow, Wystan. Two New Zealand Poets; The “Man Alone? Theme in the 
Poetry of Denis Glover and Kendrick Smithyman, pp. 726-737.. Glover's Men Alone, 
Harry and Arawata Bill, discover their predicament, face it and escape it. Smithyman 
does not see redeeming features in the Man Alone—he ridicules him. 


2034. Whalley, George. Celebration and Elegy in New Zealand Verse, pp. 738-753. 
Celebration and elegy are the tones most often found in New Zealand poetry. Rele- 
vant examples come from the works of A. R. D. Fairburn, R. A. K. Mason, Charles 
Brasch, Allen Curnow, and Glover. 


2035. Helwig, David. Canadian Poetry: Seven Recent Books, pp. 754-761. [Reviews 
the following texts: Alfred Purdy, North of Summer; Irving Layton, Periods of the 
Moon; J. R. Colombo, Abracadabra; Robert Finch, The Silverthorn Bush; Margaret 
Atwood, The Circle Game; Heather Spears, The Danish Portraits; Margaret Avison, 
The Dumbfounding.] 


2036. Spettigue, Douglas. Beauty and the Beast (rev.-art, Hugh MacLennan, Return 
of the Sphinx), pp. 762-765. The novel seems to be MacLennan's final word. The 
heroic quest of his former novels is replaced by anarchy let loose on a world which 
MacLennan once had hoped to make a little more graceful. Only a few moments or 
memories of tenderness relieve the horror of the returning sphinx, Yeate’s “rough 
beast.” 

—K. Р. S. Jochum 


RELIGIOUS THEATRE, No. 5, Fall 1967. 


2037. Davidson, Clifford. Charles Williams and Religious Drama, pp. 121-123. Wil- 
liams reintroduced earlier dramatic techniques to do away with the illusions of the 
conventional realistic stage. Judgement at Chelmsford is primarily a pageant play. 
The House by the Stable and Grab and Grace are moralities or allegories. “What 
propaganda there is present in Williams’s plays is the result of his consummate art.” 

—A. С. Newell 
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RIVERSIDE QUARTERLY, El; August 1964. 


2038. Sapiro, Leland. The Faustus Tradition in the Early Science Fiction Story, 
pp. 3-18. Deaths of protagonists in some early science fiction can be explained by 
reference to the Faustus legend. In its modern reappearance this legend is sometimes 
а protest against the “world-machine” of Newton. Francis Flagg's.fiction exemplifies 
some possible results of Newtonian biology. (To be continued) 


———— , 1:2, November 1964. 


2039. Sapiro, Leland. The Faustus. Tradition in the Early Science Fiction Story, 
pp. 41-57. Presentation of scientists as embodiments of the Newtonian "world-machine" 
begins in the 18th century. Secular and Newtonian Faustian notions are combined by 
A. H. Verrill, and this trend of thought is culminated by Alexander Snyder whose 
fiction voices resentment against materialistic encroachments by mechanism. (To be 
continued) 


2040. Birchby, Sid. Sexual Symbolism in Two Stories of W. H. Hodgson, pp. 70-74. 
The House on the Borderland and The Night Land rely upon sexual symbolism. In 
the first, lust is repressed, but only by means of mother-fixation; in the second, 
repression develops into perversion. The eroticism in both of these works was not 
intended for display and is present on a tertiary level below the allegory. 


, 1:3, February 1965. 


2041. Cox, Arthur Jean. A Question of Identity, pp. 88-109. When the word “head,” 
or similar words and phrases, are traced in Henry Bates's stories, it appears that identity 
is vested in faces and that large heads indicate intellect. Bates has not made connections 
between identity and intellect. Identity remains a personal problem while intellect 
is a racial problem. Race and identity are the most basic elements in his fiction, and 
there is a striving to maintain personal identity. 


2042. Sapiro, Leland. The Faustus Tradition in the Early Science Fiction Story, 
pp. 118-125. Allusions to the Faustus legend do not imply that a writer attempted to 
illustrate it. A survey of history and scripture indicates that the concept of mana, or 
supernatural energy, recurs so often that it is archetypal; and, correspondingly, the 
sinfulness of curiosity delimits the early science fiction story. 


, 1:4, May-June 1965. 


2043. Panshin, Alexei. Heinlein in Dimension, Part Опе: The Period of Influence, 
pp. 139-164. Heinlein's impact has come directly from his early period (1939-1942). 
In 1941 about 20 percent of Astounding Stories were Heinlein's—he wrote under sev- 
eral names. [All stories attributed to Heinlein during this period are discussed.] 


2044. Floyd, Barbara. A Critique of T. H. Whites THE ONCE AND FUTURE 
KING, рр. 175-180. ["The Sword ànd the Stone" is summarized.] (To be continued) 


, Н:1, January 1966; 


2045. Panshin, Alexei. Heinlein in Dimension, Part П: The Period of Alienation, 
pp. 35-52. From 1959 through 1964 Heinlein's fiction is more concerned with opinions 
.treated as fact than with facts. Because of this concern, unity, characterization, and 
plot suffer. The stories of this period have only psychological interest for future 
readers. [A bibliography of fiction discussed is appended.], 
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2046. Floyd, Barbara. A Critique of THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING Part 2. My 
Mother's Curse, pp. 54-57. [Selected parts of “The Queen of Air and Darkness" are 
discussed. This volume is considered frugmentary, but essentia] as groundwork for the 
whole book.] (To be continued) 


——— — —-, 1:2, June 1966. 


2047. Sapiro, Leland. The Mystic Renaissance, A Survey of F. Orlin Tremaine's 
ASTOUNDING STORIES, Part L pp. 75-88. [A discussion of stories printed during 
the interval October 1933-December 1337] The mystical viewpoint favors universal 
mergence and conceptual vacuity and is opposed to the scientific view of physical dis- 
creteness. The most frequent expositor of mysticism in the Astounding story is Donald 
Wandrei. 


2048. Panshin, Alexei. Heinlein in Dimension, Part III, Construction, pp. 90-104. 
Heinlein is skillful at delineating situztions; his "Future History" series covers the 
period 1950 to 2600 and while not wholly unified, an impression of continuity is 
suggested. Another strength of Heinlein's fiction is the development of genuine problems 
from given situations. 


2049. Floyd, Barbara. A Critique of THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING, Part 3; 
The Tale of the Ill-starred Knight, pp. 127-133. [A consideration of “The Ш-Майе 
Knight"] (To be continued) 


; 11:3, November 1966. 


2050. Sapiro, Leland. The Mystic Renaissance, A Survey of F. Orlin Tremaine's 
ASTOUNDING STORIES, Part ЇЙ, rp. 156-170. There is a correlation between 
literary merit and fictional expression of mystical creed provided that the doctrine 
represents, as in Henry Bates's fiction, = mystic sensibility. Relevance may be given to 
each of the components by such а тузі sensibility. 


2051. Panshin, Alexei. Heinlein in Гішепвіоп, Part IV: Execution, pp. 193-209. 
Clever phrasing carries Heinlein's stories, yet he lacks an acute ear for particularities of 
speech. Cleverness acceptable in narra-ive seems mannered and artificial in dialogue, 
and this may account for a falling of of quality in the later stories. Relationships 
between men and women are usually not convincing in Heinlein's fiction and often there 
are plot problems. 


2052. Floyd, Barbara. A Critique of THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING, Part IV. 
*Candle in the Wind," pp. 210-213. [A consideration of "The Candle in the Wind."] 


------ 1:4, March 1967. 


2053. Armytage, W. Н. G. Superman and the System, pp. 232-242. Wells’s “new 
system of ideas" an operational or kinetic utopianism, is reliant upon Nietzsche's 
thought. Anticipations of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific Progress upon 
Human Life and Thought (1902) envisages an elite controlling the non-functional 
masses. Wells also includes restrictive clauses so that his readers will be aware of the 
implications of his fiction. 


2054. Sapiro, Leland. Part Ш: The Mystic Renaissance, Survey of F. Orlin Tre- 
maine’s ASTOUNDING STORIES, pp. 270-283. Campbell is the oldest writer of the 
Mystic Renaissance, and the mechanical psychology of his early fiction is related to his 
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more recent mystical opinions. Mysticism in its external aspects played a role in the 
success of the magazine and as.a particular kind of sensibility it was possessed by 
Bates, Campbell and Tremaine. The “rationally-minded” authors who wrote Astound- 
ing Stories are also discussed. 


2055. Panshin, Alexi. Heinlein in Dimension, Part V: Content, pp. 284-297. Liberty 
and Libertarianism and the unreality of the world are recurrent themes in Heinlein's 
fiction. Freedom is treated in several ways by Heinlein, but because of his conviction 
of the elitism of man freedom is of most import for the competent. Strength, singularity 
and self-educability are the central characteristics of the Heinlein Individual The 
ultimately “real” Heinlein character is the solipsist, the one real thing in an unreal 
world, 

—Victor Kramer 


SATIRE NEWSLETTER, V:1, Fall 1967. 


2056. Baldwin, Joseph C. John Heywood and Sir John Davies: A Change in the 
Tradition of the Sixteenth Century Satiric Epigram, pp. 16-24. Heywood, writing 
before 1580, shows the influence of medieval literature in his didactic and sometimes 
crude verses, his impersonal and blunt satire, and the sources of his inspiration. Davies, 
writing after 1590, limits himself to light social satire, drawing upon the ordinary city 
life of his time; and he strives to. relate structure and verse form. 


2057. Aden, John M. Pope and the Receit to МаКе-а Satire, pp. 25-33. Pope believed 
in the duty of the satirist to chastise; by personal.reference, people both high and low. 
His style, expressing a warm personality, is direct and lively; and his themes, often 
borrowed from the classics, show his interest in satire and in the art of living. He 
preferred dialogue over monologue and spoke with his own voice rather than employing 
a spokesman. 


2058. Webster, Grant T. Smollett’s Microcosms: А Satiric Device іп the Novel, 
pp. 34-37. In Smollett’s novels there are quick transitions to scenes, complete in them- 
selves, which introduce a number of humor characters and then expose them as frauds. 
These “microcosms” which ‘are .pre-novelistic in the generalization of their settings and 
in their use of type names, demonstrate how Smollett. adapted devices from drama and 
prose and poetic satire to the novel. : 


2059. Tinsley, James R. A Middle Class Comedy of Miner pp. 38-43. David Tur- 
ner's play, Semi-Detached, fulfills the requirements of a comedy of manners; though it 
deals with the middle class rather than the aristocracy. 

—Joan M. Hoagland 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, V:4, July 1967. 


2060. Pittman, Dan C. James Joyce: Critic of a Dead Society, pp. 471-482. With the 
artist's detached vision, and through the characters of Stephen Dedalus and Leopold 
Bloom, Joyce exposed the religious, кш social, апа. economic “idols,” oo and 
degeneracies of modern life. 


; УІ:1, October 1967. 
2061. Kay, Wallace G. Faulkner's Mississippi: the Myth and the Microcosm, pp. 13-24. 
Faulknér "sublimated" the microcosm of actual Mississippi life and history into his 


“apocryphal” fiction, and in so doing he combined, selected, and transmuted into 
mythical universals the history, characters, and situations present in actuality and local 
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legend. The careers and drives of such characters as Mink Snopes and Joe Christmas, 
in conflict with nature and human custom, illustrate Faulkner's transformation of 
microcosm to myth, his attempt to create, through his fiction, “а better, because more 
humanized, world." ; 


, VE2, January 1968. 


2062. Anderson, Hilton. The Rich Bunch in THE GREAT GATSBY, pp. 163-173. 
Fitzgerald's highly critical attitude toward the rich is shown in Gatsby. Although 
Gatsby himself is sentimentalized, Tom and Daisy Buchanan are revealed as morally 
"different" from ordinary people—exploitive, unjust, and thoroughly self-centered 
in their dealings with others. 


2063. Pierle, Robert C. SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT: A Study in 
Moral Complexity, pp. 203-211. Critics have tended to stress ways in which Sir Gawain 
represents or conflicts with the tradition of the chivalric romance; but a more important 
conflict may be seen in its portrayal of the dual nature of man, according to the medieval 
Christian concept of the "outer" and “inner” life of body and soul At once “chaste 
and unchaste, brave and cowardly, Christian and courtly, repentant and unrepentant,” 
Sir Gawain represents man’s duality, the strife of flesh and spirit within him. 

—Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SOVIET LITERATURE, 1967, No. 7, July. 

2064. Petrikovskaya, Alla. Henry Lawson and the Soviet Reader, pp. 171-173. Lawson, 
a principal founder of Australian literature, is honored by Soviet readers for his real- 
istic depictions of life “down under” in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Soviet 
critical writing on him recognizes that his fundamental theme is the solidarity of 
mankind. His shearers and drovers draw affection and respect. 


2065. Gilenson, Boris. Two New Books on Walt Whitman (rev.-art., Maurice Mendel- 
son, The Life and Work of Walt Whitman; Kornei Chukovsky, My Whitman), pp. 173- 
177. Mendelson “gives us a. lively portrait of Whitman the man and the artist—-whose 
work is in harmony with our ‘cosmic’ age and who has his own part to play in the 
ideological struggles and arguments of our time.” He stresses Whitman’s love for 
humanity. Chukovsky’s book is essentially subjective, written by a man who has, both 
as a critic and translator, “ceaselessly sought to popularize the work of the American 
poet in Russia.” The book includes Chukovsky’s own comments on Whitman, plus a 
selection of his translations from Leaves of Grass and the prose. Despite their differ- 
ences in approach, these two authors agree that the power and beauty of Whitman lie 
“in communism and collectivism . . . the unity of individual human beings.” 


; 1967, No. 8, August. 
2066. Gousseva, Elena. A Soviet Critics View on Hemingway, рр. 172-178. Ivan 
Kaikin's posthumously published studies of Hemingway reflect well. his 30 years of. 
study and personal acquaintance with the American writer. KaSkin’s main point is that 
Hemingway's work is autobiographical, and his heroes:can be viewed as a series of 
. doubles. Kaškin values Hemingway’s stance against war and the fact that he “senses 
the world through his muscles.” 


2067. Grechany, Alexander. Shakespeare and Russian Culture, pp. 179-180. [A 
review-article on the collective volume, Shakespeare and Russian Culture, published for 
the 350th anniversary of Shakespeare's death.] ; 
—Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 
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SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, XXXI:1, March 1964. 


2068. Bacon, Wallace A. The Elocutionary Career of Thomas Sheridan (1719-1788), 
pp. 1-53. Sheridan thought of himself as an inventor in the discipline of elocution, and 
though his reputation has diminished, his Course of Lectures on Elocution (1762) 
remains significant because it established a framework for later discussion. His 


General Dictionary of the English Language (1780), never properly recognized, reflects 
18th-century speech better than other early works. 


, XXXII:1, March 1965. 


2069, Culp, Ralph Borden. Drama and Theater in the American Revolution, pp. 79-86. 
Of 128 non-Shakespearean plays performed from 1758 to 1776, 88 were propagandistic, 
and 70 percent of these favorable to Whigs. A substantie] number of dramas and 
dialogues was published by both sides, but the Whigs took advantage of topical material 
and probably had more influence on neutrals. The Tories performed more works during 
the whole period, but the Whigs provided more works during the crucial years from 
1770 to 1776. 


; XXXILE:4, November 1965. 


2070. Gorman, Thomas Richard. Dos Passos and fhe Drama, pp. 420-426. Dos 
Passos's attraction to the uses of drama began in Russia in the 20's, and his despair with 
American theater led to: the formation of the New Playwright’s Theatre group whose 
aim was to unite art and propaganda. Dos Passo's own plays were artistic failures, 
despite their boldness and relevance. His long concern with the American theater 
resulted in the stimulation of others who blended contemporary elements into a new. 
type of theatrical art. 


» XXXIIE:4, November 1966. 


2071. Reardon, William R., and Eugene K. Bristow. The American Theafre, 1864- 
1870: An Economic Portrait, pp. 438-443. During this period the American theater, 
which began as a stock-company operation, became a traveling theater, and this 
brought about shifts in management, acting, and dramatic writing. 


; XXXIV:1, March 1967. 


2072. Young, James M. The York Pageant Wagon, pp. 1-20. Study of the plays, 
municipal records, and account books of guilds suggests that the typical pageant wagon 
used at York on Corpus Christi Day from 1376 to 1580 was not primitive, but a com- 
pact, functional, and aesthetically pleasing theater. The topography of the streets and 
the practicability of producing the plays indicate the approximate size of the wagon. 


2073. Burwick, Frederick. Associationist Rhetoric and Scottish Prose Style, pp. 21-34. 
By computer analysis an approximate 10,000-word sequence from each of 11 early 
19th-century novelists and essayists has ‘been syntactically analyzed. Francis Jeffrey, 
Scott, Susan Ferrier, John Wilson, Thomas Campbell, John Galt, Robert Pollok, James 
Hogg, Macaulay, Carlyle, and J. G. Lockhart are the subjects of this study, and 
characteristics of associationist rhetoric are found in significant ratio in all of them. 


2074. Knauf, David M. George Puttenham’s Theory of Natural and Artificial Dis- 
course, pp. 35-42. In Arte of English Poesie Puttenham seldom made important 
distinctions between oratory and poetry. Excellency of discourse is embodied in his 
understanding of decorum, and artistic judgment—when to employ artifice—is central 
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to this concept of decorum. There are various conditions under which language may 
be either natural, artificial, or both. 
` i —Victor A. Kramer 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXI, 1968. 


2075. Tanselle, G. Thomas. The Descriptive Bibliography of American Authors, 
pp. 1-24. A critical and historical survey of the book-length descriptive bibliographies 
of American authors can serve as an object lesson at a time when intensive textual 
research is turning up a great deal of information about impressions, issues, binding 
variants, and the like. Although usable bibliographies exist for Cooper, Irving, and 
Poe, none of the major mid-19th-century authors has been treated satisfactorily; Twain, 
Howells, James, and Crane have been provided for, in varying degrees, but the, cover- 
age of 20th-century writers has been erratic. The major fault in previously published 
bibliographies is their almost total failure to provide genealogies of editions by examining 
late printings with the care bestowed on early ones. 


2076. Richard, Claude. Poe and “Young America,” pp. 25-58. Students of Poe have 
been troubled by the contradictions and erratic judgments in his critical essays, but 
an analysis of the complex aesthetic, economic, and personal motives behind each one 
can show the “great consistency of Poe’s critical output.” For example, the strange 
mixture of critical opinions in his essays during the period 1844-1846 (especially those 
on R. H. Horne and Elizabeth Barrett) stem from ‘his effort to gain the favor of 
Duyckinck and the “Young America” group (proponents of “a-truly national literature 
with a democratic appeal"), in the hope that they would support the publication of : a 
collection of His tales. 


2077. Guilds, John C. William Gilmore Simms and the SOUTHERN LITERARY 
GAZETTE, pp: 59-92. Between September of 1828 and November of 1829, Simms 
edited this journal (six monthly numbers, followed by 12 semi-monthly numbers, 
succeeded finally by a single issue entitled Pleiades) and wrote the bulk of the material 
which appeared in it. Of his more than 100 contributions [here listed], nearly two-thirds 
were poems, including his best poem, 'The Lost Pleiad; the nine tales, however, taken 
collectively, surpass the poetry in quality. The essays were mainly infended as space- 
fillers, but they and the reviews are interesting because they "reflect the author's 
opinions on literary or cultural matters"— especially the importance of literary inde- 
pendence in establishing a national literature—and they reveal him to be “a рылу 
sound and mature judge of literature." | 


2078. Vandersee, Charles. James's PANDORA: The Mixed Consequences of Revision, 
pp. 93-108. James revised the 1884 serial text separately for the two 1885 editions 
(English and American), but these three versions are “virtually identical.” The important 
revisions camie in 1909, for the New York Edition: they intensify the original charac- 
terizations of Mrs. Bonnycastle, Vogelstein, and Mrs: Steuben—so much that the tone 
shifts “from discreet satire into broad burlesque.” While one is “inclined to fault James 
for overstatement” in such revisions, the numerous alterations in detail (mainly addi- 
tions) produce "nuance and clarification.' 7 Thus “the net result is neither striking 
improvement nor fatal tampering.” 


2079. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. Photo-Facsimiles of STC Books: A Cautionary Check 
List, pp. 109-130. Photographic reproductions of pre-1641 English books, the earliest 
of which appeared in 1866, have been issued for a variety of reasons, ranging from “the 
simple desire to make a scarce text available without the labor of editing" to "the idea 
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of making material available for serious textual criticism." Other kinds of facsimiles 
have appeared, such as type facsimiles (e.g., Malone Society reprints) and hand-traced 
facsimiles (e.g., those by E. W. Ashbee); and photographic facsimiles themselves fall 
into groups—collotype and black-and-white. [Gives a critical survey of photographic 
facsimiles, a discussion of desiderata in facsimiles. and a list of more than 500 
facsimiles, arranged by STC number.1 


2080. Kable, William S. Compositor B, the Pavier Quartos, and Copy Spellings, 
pp. 131-161. Examination of the relationship of variant spellings in the Pavier quartos 
to the spellings of the corresponding words in the printed texts from which those quartos 
were set (making allowances for the effects of justification) shows that Folio Compositor 
B set all the Pavier quartos. Although “analogy often governed his treatment of various 
spellings,” certain subgroups exhibit different patterns, and the nature of analogous 
groups can be determined only through the study of separate words. Analysis of 27 
individual words (previously used as tests for B) reveals “the extent to which set habits 
remain fixed.” The fact that no characteristic spellings in the Paviers generally reflect 
copy spellings suggests an important new technique for "seeing through the workman 
to his copy.” 


2081. Pierson, Robert Craig. The Revisions of Richardson’s SIR CHARLES GRAND- 
ISON, pp. 163-189. The second edition (1754) contains 928 changes, the third (1754) 
932, and the fourth (1762—but 1756 for Volume VII) 448; no other editions contain 
revisions until that of 1810, which has 605 changes (not counting those that revert 
to a reading of one of the first three editions). In general the changes throughout, 
"though slight, are improvements": frequently they involve italics, parentheses, and 
grammar, but some "remove inconsistencies and improbabilities" and "affected and 
excessive behavior," while a great many avoid "improprieties." The 1810 edition was 
based on a marked copy of the third edition incorporating most of Richardson's final 
revisions. The copy-text for a scholarly edition should be the first edition, with sub- 
stantive changes adopted from the second, third, and 1810 editions and from Volume 
VII of the fourth edition. 


2082. Craddock, Patricia B. Gibbon’s Revision of the DECLINE AND FALL, 
pp. 191-204. Gibbon's copy in the British Museum contains Ms revisions never incor- 
porated into any edition (corrections of “50-100 errors in accidentals” and 14 substantive 
changes); the bulk of the revisions occur in the opening chapter and were probably made 
in the winter of 1790-1791. A number of thé changes moderate generalizations and 
tone down overstatements; others make the rhetoric more emphatic and add new 
material Together they "provide valuable evidence of Gibbon's way of working and 
of the kinds of second thoughts which would have influenced a full-scale revision of 
his history." 


2083. Firth, John. James Pinker to James Joyce, 1915-1920, pp. 205-224. The letters 
which Joyce received from his literary agent during these years reveal Pinker's dedica- 
tion to Joyce's long-range interests, "contain information involving Joyce's contracts with 
Grant Richards, B. W. Huebsch, and Harriet Weaver," "help chart the migrations of 
Joyce’s manuscripts," and "document the sources and amounts of some of his meager 
income." [The texts of 51 letters, now in the.Cornell Joyce Collection, are printed, 
with annotations.] 


2084. Pace, George B. Speght’s Chaucer and MS Gg.4.27, pp. 225-235. Analysis 
of shared errors and unique readings suggests that the copy for An ABC in Speght's 
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1602 edition was the Ms еп іп the- possession of Joseph Holland (now Cambridge Ms 
Gg.4.27). Speght modernized the spelling and punctuated the poem, emending 
occasionally and "making an average of one real error every hundred words." His 
assertion that Chaucer wrote the, poem for Blanche, Duchess of Lancaster, is supported 


Бу the fact that the Gg. Ms probably once had (on a now missing leaf) the French title 


foünd in Pepys 2006 and. Ње allusion to Blanche (Gg was олсе owned by Humphrey, 


Blanche’ s grandson). 


2085. Bennett, Josephine Waters. Benson's Alleged Piracy of SHAKE-SPEARES 
SONNETS and of Some of Jonson's Works, pp. 235-248. The volume of Shakespeare's 
Poems published in 1640 by John Benson, containing the sonnets rearranged and mixed 
with the poems from The Passionate Pilgrime (as well as-several lyrics by others), was 
not—~as has often been claimed—a piracy. The Pilgrime had never been entered in the 
Stationers’ Register; a copyright of the Sonnets had been allowed to lapse; and Benson 
entered for copyright in 1639 "An Addiclon . . . to Shakespeares Poems by other 
gentlemen." Furthermore, Benson was dependent on the Company for support and 
“likely to keep his transactions with them in good order." His motive in issuing the 
volume was “a desire to honor and commemorate Shakespeare" and to rescue the 
poems from oblivion. 


2086. Sturman, Berta. A Date and a Printer for A LOOKING GLASSE FOR LON- 
DON AND ENGLAND, Q4, pp. 248-253. Characteristics of the printing of this 
undated quarto (“a jumbled type ornament, mixed Arabic and Roman numerals in the 
signatures, a mixed font showing variant capital M's and D's, and a capital G broken 
in a particular way") show that it was printed by Ralph Blower (for Thoms Pavier) 
between 1603 and 1605 (since eight other works printed for Pavier have these charac- 
teristics, and one is signed by Blower). 


2087. Kenny, Shirley Strum. Eighteenth-Century Editions of Steele’s CONSCIOUS 
LOVERS, pp. 253-261. There were three 1723 editions [here distinguished], the first 
two of which were hastily printed in quick succession (pages from seven formes were 
in standing type for the second edition), while the printing of the third was regular and 
orderly. Examination of press figures, running titles, and ornaments in 31 copies of 
the first (and largest) edition reveals "an unusually complex printing job," in which 
“type was saved and reused several times for different impressions within the edition”; 
because the order of the variants in this edition can be determined, “it becomes possible 
to establish the authoritative text.” There were 20 more editions in England between 
1724 and 1800, as well as 22 foreign editions, including six translations into three 


languages. 


2088. Astor, Stuart L. The Laureate as Huckster: Nahum Tate and an Early 
Eighteenth Century Example of Publisher's Advertising, pp. 261-266. The commenda- 
tory poem by Tate, prefixed to John Seddon's The Penman's Magaziue (1705), was 
separately issued, presumably as an advertisement (retitled but not reset, and thus 
retaining most of the features of the second state of the Magazine). That the standing 
type was available suggests either that "the publishers were prepared to print another 
issue . . . should the earlier ones have proved successful" or that they were “ready in 
advance to use Tate's poem as advertising." 


` 2089. Clarke, Derek A. [a], and Howell J. Heaney [5]. A Selective Check List of 


Bibliographical Scholarship for 1966, pp. 267-284. [а] 1: Incunabula and Early 
Renaissance [125 items]; [b] Ш: Later Renaissance to the Present [322 items]. 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 
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STUDIES IN SCOTTISH LITERATURE, IV:3, 4, January-April 1967. 


2090. Templeton, Janet M. Seventeenth-century Versions of CHRISTIS KIRK ON 
THE GRENE and THE WYF OF AWCHTIRMWCHTY, pp. 127-143. Recently 
17th-century Ms versions of Christis Kirk on the Grene and The Wyf of Awchtirm- 
wchty were discovered among the Mss in the David Laing collection in ^h 
University library. [These are printed with variant readings of Christis Kirk’ fin 
Maitland and Bannatyne Mss and with variant readings of The Wyt from thë 
Ms.] 





hitherto unattributed articles in that ide during the period of 1817-1825. 77^ 


2092. Anderson, James. Sir Walter Scott as Historical Novelist, Part Ш, pp. 155-178. 
Because of its subject matter, Old Mortality depends almost entirely upon "contem- 
porary covenanting annals" with supplementation from the English Puritans. Scott not 
only used the information but imitated the convenanters’ “very characteristic scriptural 
style.” The study of Scott’s principal sources illustrates both Scott’s borrowing of facts 
and his.imitation of style. Rob Roy has three groups of characters, the English, the 
Lowlanders, and the Highlanders. Two sources on the Lowland group are The Highland 
Rogue "sometimes ascribed to Defoe" and Defoe's *A Tour Through Great Britain . . 
by a Gentleman, 4th Edition, 1748.” Highland information comes largely from miscel- 
Janeous traditional sources. In The Heart of Midlothian, the Porteous Riots and the 
story of Helen Walker “had to be faithfully narrated as already well-known.” The 
covenanting writers, however, provide the background for the episode dealing with 
David Deans. 


2093. Morgan, Peter F. Principles and Perspective in Jeffrey’s Criticism, pp. 179-193. 
"Critical principles underlie Francis Jeffrey's career as literary contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review in the first thirty years of the nineteenth century, and . . . these 
principles remain constant.” He believed in the validity of established principles and 
it was on the basis of these unalterable principles that he criticized Wordsworth and 
found him wanting. Jeffrey demanded cultural language, appropriate subject matter, 
and “refined and virile feeling.” He believed that great writers come early in a nation’s 
nistory and that sophistication and education “are unfavorable to genius.” After 1811 
Jeffrey sees “the new writers . . . on the side of Shakespeare and Milton against 
Dryden." Although he is a "conservative intellectual, yet he shares in and leads the 
reaction against the neo-classic elements of the eighteenth century." 


:2094. Montgomerie, William. A Bibliography of the Scottish Ballad Manuscripts 1730- 
1825. Part ІП, David Herd’s Manuscript, pp. 194-227. “This Ms is in two copies, the 
first being a copy of the second with some differences. . . . In addition, much of the 
3econd copy is now missing, though the remaining portion has a few items not in the 
first Thus we must treat the first copy as primary and the second as secondary.” 
[A bibliography of the Mss is furnished.] ? 


2095. Johnson, Wallace Н. MacKenzie and Goethe: Two “Men of Feeling” оп” 
Suicide, pp. 228-229. MacKenzie and Goethe, both authors of sentimental novels, 
disagreed about the heroine's death by suicide in Lessing’s Emilia Galotti. MacKenzie 
disapproved of the suicide; Goethe praised it. 
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——— ——, V:1, July 1967, 

2096. Walker, Ian C. Scottish Verse in THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, pp. 3-13. 
Fergusson's poetry in the Edinburgh Weekly Magazine overshadows all other poetry 
in that periodical. Nevertheless, all the Scottish poetry is substantially better than the 
English poetry in the Weekly Magazine, including the English poetry of Fergusson. 
The ‘limitation of Scots poetry to “humorous or lowly” subjects saves it from the 
“sentimental affectation: or stilted artificiality” of much English poetry of the time. 
Much of ‘Weekly Magazine's Scots verse advocates or inspires the continued use of 
Scots as their literary language. There is evidence that Fergusson’s Scots poetry, coming 
first, provided the stimulus for later Scots writers. The poetry deals with Scottish 
scenes, with protests against Scottish weather, and with Scottish people in natural and 
relaxed language with homely and, therefore original, similes and metaphors. : 


2097. Anderson, James. Sir Walter Scott as Historical Novelist, Part FV, pp. 14-27. 
The historical foundation for the conference on abstaining from plunder in A Legend 
of Montrose comes from the annals of 1715. The episode of the severed head at the 
dinner-table is borrowed from The Cid; “Dugald Dalgetty is derived Бу. Scott himself 
from Sir James Turner.” Nevertheless "the main prototype of Dugald is Col. Robert 
Munro." In addition, like the Baron of Bradwardine, Dugald owes much to the Master 
of Sinclair. The Bride of Lammermoor, while derived from a private tragedy of the 
17th century, also has a basis in general history—the famous Gowrie Conspiracy. In 
Redgauntlet, which deals with 18th-century rebellion, there is much background which 
seems more appropriate to the 16th and 17th centuries. One important 18th-century 
historical source is the Ear] of Mar's Journal. Black Dwarf, St. Ronan's Well, and 
Chronicles of the Canongate provide little relevant material. 


2098. Macaree, David. David Crawfurd: A Forgotten Man of Scottish Letters, 
pp. 28-43. Crawfürd is one of the first (about 1700) to publish “works of imaginative 
literature . . . aimed at the English reading public." "He.produced three epistolary 
novels . . . two comedies, and a volume of Ovidian verse épistles . . . within . . . four 
years." His novels suffer from the limitations of society romance; nevertheless, he shows 
some "psychological impact," though the epistolary form limits the novels to one fully- 
developed character and strains the probability of the narrative. Crawfurd's two 
comedies are, like his novels, highly derivative. In his derivative Ovidian poems, Craw- 
furd shows competence in versification. Crawfurd regarded his Memoirs of aie Affairs 
of Scotkand as his major work, and it became his best-known. 


2099. Rollin, Bernard E. Thomas Brown on Mental Analysis, pp. 46-56. Implicit in 
Brown’s philosophy is an answer to Francis Jeffrey’s attack upon mental analysis. 
Jeffrey denies the possibility of experimental verification of phenomena of the mind 
and therefore dismisses philosophical analysis as barren since increased "knowledge 
does not entail increased power.” Brown’s philosophy indicates that experimentation is 
possible and that therefore increased knowledge does increase power. Brown also 
insists that all other sciences must be systematized through the mind; therefore the 
analysis of the mind is fundamental.. According to Brown, conscigusness does not 
` imply full comprehension; therefore that man has been conscious of his mental actions 
does not indicate that he understands ‘them. The very fact that there are various 
` theories about mental phenomena indicates that the ee of the mind is: not 
obvious.. ' 
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2100. Johnston, Everett C. The Transmutation of Friar Johine in THE FREIRIS OF 
BERWIK, pp. 57-59. In the 16th-century poem, The Freiris of Berwik, Friar Johine 
was a Dominican or Black Friar who was transmuted into a Franciscan or Gray Friar 
by the action of the flour in the meal-trough, in which he was hidden, upon his black 
robe, transforming it to gray. . 
—Hugh Pendexter DT 


TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, No. 26, Autumn 1967. 


2101. William Inge, A Playwright in Transition: A Conversation with Digby Diehl, 
pp. 51-56. [Mr. Inge talks about his new play, composed mostly of television commer- 
cials, the background for some of his other writing, and some current problems in 
American theater.] 

—Joan M. Hoagland 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, XXIV:3, July 1967. 


2102. Cohen, Sheldon S. The Diary of Jeremiah Dummer, pp. 397-422. An analysis 
of Dummer's diary shows that “Once the road to worldly success opened to Jeremiah, 
the Puritan strictures he so piously endorsed in his diary crumbled, slowly but surely." 
It thus illustrates how a “worldly” Puritan had to leave New England and how he then 
blackslid away from his “Puritan conscience." The diary (1709-1711) reveals in 
typical Puritan fashion a close self-examination, but not one leading to the usual 
affirmation of faith. [Large portions of the diary are reprinted.] 


, XXIV:4, October 1967. 


2103. Aldridge, Alfred Owen. The First Published Memoir of Franklin, pp. 624-628. 
An anecdote appearing in the London Chronicle for October 1, 1778, entitled "Authen- 
tic Memoir of Dr. Franklyn,” “can be shown through internal evidence to be directly 
related to the manuscript of Franklin’s Memoirs” (autobiography). The author may 
have been Strahan or, “more likely,” Vaughan. [The complete text of the anecdote is 
reprinted.] 

—William K. Bottorff 
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Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the © 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contribütors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface.type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors' names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


THE AMERICAN SCIENTIST, LV:3, September 1967. 


2104. Science and Poetry, pp. 355-357. In the Preface to the 1800 edition of Lyrical 
Ballads, Wordsworth mentioned science only in a footnote. The expanded treatment of - 
science in the 1802 Preface is probably a result of the influence of Davy's Introductory 
Discourse to His First Course of Lectures on Chemistry (1802). The parallels between 
Davy's lecture, which was printed and circulated, and the 1802 Preface are "too close to 
be accidental, and there is little doubt that here we see the influence of the Man of 
Science, with his poetical leanings, on the greatest poet of his generation." 

—George E. Bush 


ARCHIV FÜR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND LITERA- 
TUREN, CXIX/CCIV:5, February 1968. 


2105, Geismann, Georg. Psychoanalytische Literaturkritik? pp. 321-331. А valid 
psychoanalytic approach to literature rests on three presuppositions: (1) infantile sexual 
experiences (Freud) or the structure of the subconscious (Jung) are common to all men; 
(2) the subconscious expresses itself in definite symbols; (3) the appearance of these 
symbols at any place (literature included) is the expression of a certain subconscious 
process or state. The third point at least poses serious problems. A literary critic looks 
at literature as a manifestation of the individual, not the exemplary. Psychoanalysis is 
ancillary or preparatory to literary criticism. (In German) 


2106. Dietz, Klaus. Zur neuenglischen Etymologie, pp. 354-365 (rev-art., Ernest Klein, 
A Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, Vol. L) [Dietz 
makes about 70 additions, corrections, or complete revisions of the etymologies.] (In 
German) 


» CXIX/CCIV:6, March 1968. 


2107. Redpath, Theodore. Shakespeare's Sonnets, pp. 401-413. A hostile critic could 
find many serious mistakes in the sonnets: monotonous structure, obscure punning, 
disgusting homosexuality, wiredrawn conceits, lack of coherence in the sequence of the 
1609 Quarto, feeble couplets, illogical imagery, and simply trivial poetry. Most of the 
charges can be answered effectively, although only 50 poems are possibly first-rate. 
The fact remains that Shakespeare had an uncanny dexterity in creating verbal, 
especially consonantal, harmony. The subject matter of the sonnets is also far from 
negligible. 


2108. Adlard, John. The Cock, the Lion and the Spectres in Blake, pp. 432-433. There 
is no antipathy between the cock and the lion in Milton, р. 28, 11. 23-28. For Blake, 
contraries are complementary, a juxtaposition is joyful. 

—К. P. S. Jochum 


ARKANSAS HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXV:3, Autumn 1966. (Reprinted from 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:2, Summer 1967.) 


2109. Simoneaux, Katherine G. Symbolism in Thorpe’s THE BIG BEAR OF 
ARKANSAS, pp. 240-247. Thorpe’s tale was not meant to be “just a simple one tinged 
with folklore." Symbolically the steamboat is man's ingenuity or civilization. The 
Arkansas wilderness is a New World Paradise. The Hunter is the Noble Savage. The 
bear is thé "forces of nature over which man has limited control" Finally, the death of 
the bear represents the death of the frontier with the coming of civilization. 'The whole 
story was meant by Thorpe to help shape the myth of the American character. 
—Richard M. Hurst 
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BRONTE SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS, XV:1, 1966. 


2110. Hopewell, Donald G. The 150th Anniversary of the Birth of Charlotte Brontë, 
pp. 1-10. On April 21, 1816, Brontë was born in a Yorkshire society rent by industrial 
upheaval but saved from revolution by the enthusiasm of religious revival. Her home 
at Haworth was the center of her happiness, and her intense life there with her brother 
and sisters lies behind the two reasons for the popularity of Jane Eyre—a "new back- 
- ground" and a revelation of “the deepest feelings of men and women in their innermost 
workings." When the novel made her famous, the most fortunate of her new friendships 
was with Gaskell, her sympathetic biographer. With her marriage she was deliberately 
bidding farewell to her career as a novelist. 


2111. Waddington-Feather, John. Emily Bronté’s Use of Dialect in WUTHERING 
HEIGHTS, pp. 12-19. Bronté has used the Haworth dialect in her novel with surprising 
accuracy for a novel meant to be intelligible beyond the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Through dialect she regulates her two main uses for Joseph, who is its chief vehicle. He 
is an evil genius reinforcing the malevolence of Heathcliff in moments of special cruelty 
and violence. This role wanes toward the end of the novel, as Heathcliff's force weakens. 
Then only Joseph's other role remains, that of grotesque clown with a grim humor 
which can relieve tension without reducing the violence of the atmosphere. Joseph is 
also useful as a device for transition, and to reinforce the misery of Isabella and later 
young Linton at Wuthering Heights. 


2112. Geer, Joseph R. An Unpublished Manuscript by Charlotte Bronté, pp. 20-27. 
[Excerpts from Geer's thesis, The Artist at Work—A Critical Study of Charlotte Bronté’s 
Manuscript *John Henry."] This fragment of just over two chapters probably dates 
between Jane Eyre and Shirley. It parallels The Professor, particularly in the relation- 
ship between the elder and younger brothers; and it anticipates Shirley in family names 
and point of view. In the fragment, John Henry Moore is at odds with his wife Sarah 
Julie through his determination to be master, and is dissatisfied with the careers open 
to him. Sarah Julie's friend Alicia Wynne, who comes for a long visit, is a distasteful 
snob like the rest of the Wynnes in Shirley. 


2113. Bracco, Edgar Jean, and others. Emily Bronté’s Second Novel, pp. 28-33. [Let- 
ters by John Hewish and Charles Lemon, reprinted from the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, argue that the letter from publisher T. C. Newby (February 15, 1848) found in 
Emily Bronté's desk beside an envelope addressed to Ellis Bell (her pseudonym) 
probably refers to Anne’s second novel through a confusion of the two sisters. In 
contrast Bracco argues that handwriting and folds provide strong evidence that Newby's 
letter was in fact intended for Emily.] References in Charlotte's Jetters can also be 
construed to suggest that Emily may well have been busy with a second novel in the 
21 months between the finishing of Wuthering Heights and the onslaught of her 
final illness. 


2114. Cockerill, Timothy. A Bronté at Broughton-in-Furness, pp. 34-35. In Branwell 
Bronté (1961) Winifred Gerin erred in her chapter on Branwell's six months as tutor 
for Robert Postlethwaite's sons at Broughton-in-Furness in 1840. The Postlethwaite 
family was not old and distinguished. 'The grandfather and father were merchants 
who became affluent. 


2115. Stedman, Jane W. Charlotte Bronté and Bewick's British Birds, pp. 36-40. Char- 
lotte Bronté pored over her copy of Thomas Bewick's History of British Birds (the 1805 
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edition, dated 1804), and its influence on her writing is pervasive. The small, detailed 
vignettes portray four general subjects, each of which she describes: sea and beach, 
. ruins and, churchyards, the supernatural, and conventional foliage and nests. Bewick's 
large ornithological plates of birds influenced The Professor and Jane Eyre in particular. 
There are also echoes of Bewick's text in these novels. 

— William Magee 


BULLETIN DE LA FACULTE DES LETTRES DE STRASBOURG, LXIIE8, May- 
June 1965. (Hommage à Shakespeare) 


2116. Bullough, Geoffrey. PERICLES and the Verse in Wilkinss PAINFULL 
ADVENTURES, pp. 799-812. The quasi-metrical passages in Wilkins’s The Painfull 
Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre indicate that Wilkins, besides using Twine's 
The Patterne of Painefull Adventures for his novel, also paraphrases or quotes a play 
bearing resemblances to Shakespeare's Per. but containing matter not in the 1609 
Quarto, which must be a revision of that earlier play. What the play may have been like 
can be suggested by the reconstruction of the verse-passages in Wilkins's novel. 


2117. Nowottny, Winifred. Shakespeare and THE ORATOR, pp. 813-833. Shake- 
speare's indebtedness to the Epitomes de cent histoires tragiques of Sylvain, translated 
into English as The Orator, is not confined to Declamation 95 which has been compared 
with the trial scene in Merch. It can also be discerned in Meas., Oth., and especially 
Cor, where Shakespeare uses trial scenes and quasi-judicial situations to work out ironic 
structures emerging from the encounter of opposed points of view in situations which 
concern questions of principle. 


2118. Borinski, Ludwig. Shakespeare’s Conception of History, pp. 835-854. Shake- 
speare does not romanticize history: He views it as the struggle for power among strong 
individuals driven by ambition. His history plays are studies in political character and 
political methods, such as the techniques of public propaganda and the psychology of 
public opinion. He also acknowledges the nation as a factor in history, and knows the 
differences of epochs, of national character, and of cultural tradition. He does not 
confine himself to affairs of state but includes the common man in popular scenes. 
He is a realist. 


2119. Ribner, Irving. Shakespeare's History Plays Revisited (rev.-art, Sen Gupta, 
Shakespeare’s Historical Plays), pp. 855-862. A half-century of critical and historical 
investigation cannot be cast aside by pursuing moral and political inconsistencies in 
Shakespeare’s history plays without considering them as dramatic artifacts, 


2120. Fluchére, Henri. Hamlet et la conscience moderne, pp. 863-875. In Ham. the 
modern existential anxiety of our time is revealed in situations which every age must 
interpret according to its own sensibility. Ham. is the drama of these reactions and 
projections. (In French) 


2121. Grivelet, Michel. Hamlet et le nuage, pp. 877-889. Hamlet's “To be or not to 
be" monologue must be read in its dramatic context. It is not an expression of weakness 
and indecision, but Shakespeare by his economy of punctuation makes us witness to the 
flow of sentiment and thought that leads Hamlet to use the play-within-the-play not as 
a means of revenge and violent action Pat as a trap for the king’s conscience. (In 
French) 


2122. Merle Robert. La procrastination d'Hamlet, pp. 891-898. The psychology of 
Ham. has to be explained in terms of the dramatic effect that results from the paradox of 
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a revenge tragedy with a hero who lacks the passion to take revenge. It is jealousy, and 
not his dead father, that finally makes Hamlet act. .(In French) 


2123. Marienstras, Richard. Prospero ou le machiavélisme du Bien, pp. 899-917. 
To restore cosmic order and fight evil, Prospero has to resort to craft and violence with- 
out corrupting the good which he wants to achieve. The fiction of his magic power is 
the artistic means by which the antinomies between morals and politics, good ends and 
efficacy, virtue and human nature, and the concept of universal order and the practical 
experience of disorder are reconciled. This is possible in art but not in reality. (In 
French) 


2124. Mincoff, Marco. Shakespeare's Comedies and the Five-Act Structure, pp. 919- 
934, In Shakespeare's comedies, especially in the earlier ones, the structure is.deter- 
mined by a well marked introduction and a pointed closing that tend to balance one 
another, and a shifting of the points of tension towards the center. The essential unit 
is the scene. The act does not seem to have been conceived as a unit or to have any 
Structure of its own. 


2125. Bacquet, Paul. Réflexions sur la technique dramatique de Shakespeare dans 
TIMON D'ATHENES, pp. 935-943. Tim. reflects the theme of hate in the vile cynicism 
of Apemantus, the moderate revenge of Alcibiades, and the cosmic misanthropy of 
Timon. It is more a presentation of philosophical attitudes than of full-fledged charac- 
ters dramatically confronted. (In French) 


2126. Lambrechts, Guy. Proposed New Readings in Shakespeare: The Comedies, 
pp. 945-958. [New readings are proposed for some 60 passages in Temp., T. G. V., 
Wives, Meas., Errors, Much, L. L. L., Dream, Merch., А. Y. L., Shrew, Als W., Twel., 
W. Т., and Рег.] 


2127. Jacquot, Jean. Notes sur Delacroix et Shakespeare, pp. 959-980. The paintings 
depicting scenes from Ham., Oth., Romeo, and Macb. show Delacroix's interest in Shake- 
speare, awakened at the height of the romantic movement but becoming more critical 
with age. In his writings, Delacroix finds Shakespeare lacking classical form, but 
admires his art of characterization. [Illustrated] (In French) 


2128. Weimann, Robert  Shakespeares Publikum und Plattformbühne im Spiegel 
klassizistischer Kritik (bei Rymer, Dryden u.a.), pp. 981-1007. For Restoration critics 
Shakespeare was the representative of the platform stage, which they saw as continuing 
the popular tradition; but they judged it by the standards of their contemporary upper 
class culture as socially and dramaturgically inferior to the picture-frame stage. In 
their opinion Shakespeare achieved greatness despite the limitations of the platform 
stage and the plebeian audiences that were responsible for the flaws in his art. (In 
German) А 


2129. Krysinski, Wladimir. Hamlet, Henri IV et Caligula—"Trois seigneurs latents qui 
ne peuvent devenir," pp. 1009-1021. The heroes of Pirandello's Henry IV and Camus's 
Caligula share with Hamlet the royal station, the tragic solitude, the desire for change, 
and the inability to bring it about. They, too, are defeated before the start of the action 
in which they must resort to playing the fool as the only means of telling the truth and 
reaching the consciences of others. (In French) І 
--УУ. Herget 
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COMMENTARY, XLV:2, February 1968. 


2130. Trilling, Lionel. James Joyce in His Letters (rev.-art., Stuart Gilbert and Richard 
Elimann, eds., The Letters of James Joyce, I, П, and ID), рр. 53-64. The letters of 
Joyce's mature years do not significantly change the picture of him created by Gilbert's 
earlier edition. They do, however, provide additional material for the scholar: they 
suggest how deeply rooted Joyce was in the ethos of the century that he helped to 
destroy; they clear up minor interpretative discrepancies; and they dramatize the role 
Joyce's erotic temperament played in his own love life as well as in his literary fantasies. 

—Fred Erisman 


DICKENSIAN, LXIIE351, January 1967. 


2131. Carlton, William J. Dickens and the Artists Benevolent Funds, pp. 8-13. 
Dickens was a warm supporter of the Artist's General Benevolent Institute, seeing it as 
a model for proper treatment of literary artists. 


2132. Gilmour, R. Manchester Men and Their Books, pp. 21-24. The tabular state- 
ments proving that workmen have the character of wonder which so worries Mr. 
Gradgrind in Hard Times are reflections of the first Annual Report of the Manchester 
Free Library. Dickens saw the library providing GREECE through education 
and education achieving order in society. 


2133. Arnold, Beth R. Disraeli and Dickens on Young England, pp. 26-31. The major 
characters and general plot outline of Sybil: Or the Two Nations and A Tale of Two 
Cities are parallel. Disraeli's uneven portrait of Stephen Morley may have suggested 
Sydney Carton's significant sacrifice in Dickens's novel. Dickens departicularized the 
Disraeli cast in order to subordinate characters to action. Both novels deal with the rule 
of aristocracy and its fall. But Disraelis Egremont is triumphantly heroic, whereas 
Dickens's aristocrat, Evrémond, is helpless. For Dickens, the Young Englanders of 
Disraeli will not provide leadership but will fall if revolution should occur in England. 


2134. Shea, F. X. No Change of Intention m OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, pp. 37-40. 
The position that Boffin's corruption is genuine is refuted by deletions in the Ms version 
of the first five numbers. The relationship of Rokesmith-Harmon and the Boffins is 
clear before the revelation of Book IV:13. 


2135. Levy, H. M., Jr. An Omission Unnoticed: NICKLEBY Forgotten, p. 41. [The 
number division for monthly parts of NICHOLAS NICKLEBY is given.] 


2136. Schweitzer, Joan. David Copperfield and Ernest Pontifex, pp. 42-45. Dickens's 
novel and The Way of Ali Flesh are attempts of their authors to come to terms with 
unhappy childhood experiences and striking parallels of structure, plot, and character- 
ization exist. David and Ernest show trials of self-development. 


2137. Wilson, Ross. The Dickens of a Drink, pp. 46-61. [Dickens's interest in gin 
shops, public houses, inns, and various liquors or drinks—whiskey, gin, punch, rum, 
brandy, and wines—is traced in historical perspective through his novels.] 


— — ——, LXIII:352, Мау 1967. 


2138. Staples, L. C. New Letters of Mary Hogarth and Her Sister Catherine, pp. 75-80. 
[Three letters are printed from Catherine Hogarth іо- Mary Scott Hogarth П (1835), 
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from Mary Scott Hogarth I to Mary Scott Hogarth П (1837) and-Catherine to Mary 
Scott II (1837), dealing with family concerns and the death of Mary Scott Hogarth 11 


2139. Collins, Philip. DOMBEY AND SON-—Then and Now, pp. 82-94. The early 
critics of Dickens stressed his characterization, his simpler comic effects, and his pathos. 
In the 1870’s pathos had become unfashionable; sophisticated commentators noted the 
railway journeys and considered Dombey to be a novel of the rising industrial society. 
Modern critics stress social criticism, symbolism, and patterns. The modern critics and 
those of the 1870’s have made the mistake of ignoring Dickens’s contemporaries. 
Dombey and Son is not an industrial novel; Dickens is not primarily a social critic; and 
symbols and patterns do not play a dominant role in his novels. An examination of 
contemporary 19th-century criticism of Dombey (as well as of the other novels) helps 
to “enlarge and clarify” “understanding and judgment” of Dickens. 


2140. Oddie, William. Mr. Micawber and the Redefinition of Experience, pp. 100-110. 
Micawber is & redefinition of an intimate and sensitive part of the experience of his 
creator. Dickens exorcises his father's neglect by presenting it in the form of the 
malignant Murdstones. Beneath the reappearance of Traddles and Micawber are the 
cross-currents of Dickens's loneliness as a child on Bayham Street. Micawber's life 
moves periodically from a tragic catastrophe with definitive significance to life as 
trivial and unresolved bourgeois fantasy. The comedy of the mock-tragic renders harm- 
less Micawber's distress. Dickens's own father's techniques for living with the reality of 
his own failures are taken over, extended, and made the basis of Micawber's triumphs. 


2141. Carrow, G. D. An Informal Call on Charles Dickens, pp. 112-119 (reprinted 
from University, No. 27, Winter 1965-1966). [Details a visit by Carrow in 1867 to 
Dickens at the Wellington Street office of All the Year Round.] Dickens saw his books 
as a weekday gospel for the poor. He was pained by criticism that they had turned any- 
one from rectitude by their criticism of religious hypocrisy. 


2142. Dunn, Richard J. Drummle and Startop: Doubling in GREAT EXPECTA- 
TIONS, pp. 125-127. Drummle and Startop are doubles for Pip, Drummle representing 
Pip's less admirable qualities, and Startop his more honorable and enthusiastic ones. 
Pip's attitude toward Drummle accounts for his change in behavior toward Joe Gargery 
as he matures. His experience with Startop shows at second hand the effect of motherly 
love, and Startop, though first labelled as hesitant, diffident and dreaming, helps in the 
escape of Magwitch. 


; LXIII:353, September 1967. 


2143. Brice, Alec W. C. Ignorance and its Victims; Another New Article by Dickens, 
pp. 143-147. The Examiner for April 29, 1848, printed an article, now identified as 
being by Dickens, which may be linked with an earlier one of April 22. Both object 
to low standards of education for the working class, especially a "parrot-acquaintance" 
with the catechism and Ten Commandments. [The article is reprinted.] 


2144. Endicott, Annabel. Pip, Philip and Astrophel: Dickens’s Debt to Sidney? 
pp. 158-162. Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella was an inspiration for Dickens’s own study 
of the definition of a gentleman in Great Expectations. The hopeless longing of Pip 
(Philip), the confused mixture of idealism and realism in his love, and the discourage- 
ment of his friends are also true of Sidney's Astrophel Dickens was exploring the 
Petrarchan conventions which Sidney used in his sonnet sequence Astrophel and Stella 
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and creating fictional situations for them. Estella as the inspiration in Pip of a per- 
verted, insane idea of love is commonplace in the traditions of courtly love. 


2145. Banta, Martha. Charles Dickens’s Warning to England, pp. 166-175. By 
dramatizing the effects of various kinds of neglect upon children, Dickens sought to 
expose social, familial, and individual causes of that neglect. Unrestrained fertility, 
lack of encouragement for children in middle-class families, the waste of mind and 
talents through want of hope, loose family units in which parental responsibility dis- 
appeared, and slovenly households all contributed to indifference toward children which 
progressively enfeebled them. As redemption for this indifference and neglect Dickens 
offered his chastised hero and the life-long act of love of his simple, good characters. 


2146. Winters, Warrington. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, pp. 176-180. The 
novel turns upon the fulcrum of suicide. Quilp attacks his doggish alter-ego Kit and 
threatens his other alter-ego, Brass. A hanging and drowning motif occurs, with 
Quilp finally drowning himself. Nell projects her own death by a death wish. 


2147. McCoy, Constance. (letter), pp. 181-182. Another interpretation of Esther 
Summerson's dream in Bleak House besides that offered by Richard J. Dunn (Dicken- 
sian, L'X1I:350, Sept. 1966 [AES, X:8, Oct. 1967, 2658]) is that the necklace represents 
the brilliant circle of Esther's mother. In trying to avoid exposure of the relation- 
ship between herself and Lady Dedlock, Esther is anxious to detach herself from this 
fashionable circle which she has entered without wishing to. 

—Roger E. Wiehe 


ENGLISH, XVI:94, Spring 1967. 


2148. Gooneratne, Yasmine. In Search of a Tradition: The Creative Writer in Ceylon, 
pp. 133-138. Anglo-Ceylonese literature has produced little of permanent value because 
the writer has been completely isolated from his traditional environment and attached 
to European literary standards. Only unconsciously does he have roots in the local 
periodicals, diaries, and novels of the 19th century; English Romantic influence is 
especially noticeable. 

—Richard Lettis 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, XII:54, May 1968. 


2149. Beck, Julian. Theater and Revolution, pp. 14-15, 88. The theater of Broadway 
is a theater of lies designed to provide escape from reality; it offers comfort to the 
middle classes. It is a theater which must give way to the theater of revolution as 
practiced by the Living Theatre and other experimental groups. 'The theater must 
become a place in which the audience's consciousness is expanded, in which the audi- 
ence feels and experiences profoundly, however uncomfortable it may be necessary 
to make people. 


2150. Lahr, John. The Adaptable Mr. Albee, pp. 37-39, 82-87. Albee's adaptations 
for Broadway reveal that he cannot in practice meet the standards which he has set for 
the playwright of vision. Albee's adaptations show him to be essentially an entertainer 
rather than an artist, but his failure to see his limitations is reflected in the product, for 
he tries to impose a depth and vision which are not there. “He speaks out for honesty in 
plays which are dishonest at their core." A careful examination of his adaptations— 
McCullers's The Ballad of the Sad Cafe, Purdy's Malcolm, and Cooper's Everything 
in the Garden—reveals the poverty of Albee's sensitivity and command of stagecraft. 
—Donna Gerstenberger 
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EXPLICATOR, XXIV:3, November 1965. 


2151. George, Gerald A. Conrad's THE LAGOON, Item 23. Conrad uses the sun 
in The Lagoon as a symbol of reality in opposition to the world of illusion which 
is symbolized by the lagoon. 


2152. Scott-Craig, T. S. K. Milton’s PARADISE LOST, V, 108-109, Item 24. Since 
"mimic Fancy" awakens іп 1. 110, it must be Fancy that retires in 1. 108, and not 
Reason. “Mimic Fancy” is active during sleep in the form of dreams. 


2153. Cornelius, David K. Donnes HOLY SONNET XIV, Item 25. In his sermons 
Donne ascribes the qualities of power-wisdom-love to Father-Son-Holy Ghost, respec- 
tively, and these are exemplified in the three "situations" of Holy Sonnet XIV. The 
first image—God as а smith—shows the power of the Father; the image of the usurped 
town suggests a sin against wisdom, the Son, since the penitent’s reason has betrayed 
him; and the metaphor of the soul as a woman is couched in sexual imagery suggestive 
of Donne’s description of the working of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles. 


2154. Driscoll, John P. Hopkins’ SPRING, line 2, and SPRING AND FALL: TO A 
YOUNG CHILD, Line 2, Item 26. The “weeds in wheels” image in the first poem refers 
to the plant known as Solomon’s Seal, common to the location where Hopkins wrote. 
Similarly, “Goldengrove,” in the second poem, is the name of an estate well known in 
North Wales and near Lancashire, where Hopkins wrote the poem. 


2155. Malbone, В. G. Frosts THE ROAD NOT TAKEN, Item 27. The important 
“difference” in Frost's poem is not that between the two roads, but between past and 
future attitudes towards the speaker's choice. 'The speaker's present attitude is to 
*poke fun" at both other attitudes for their exaggeration, and by doing so he transcends 
them. ) 


2156. Osborne, William R. Cummings’ THE BIGNESS OF CANNON (LA GUERRE, 
D, Item 28. R. P. Blackmur’s comment (in Form And Value In Modern Poetry) on the 
imprecision of Cummings’s language cites the poet’s use of “skilful” in line 2 of LA 
GUERRE, I as an example. The word, however, establishes precisely the tone of the 
poem, recalls the word’s former connotation of “discernment and knowledge of an art 
of science," and contains a pun ("is killful"), thus endowing the poem with irony, 
sarcasm, and wit. 


2157. Clerc, Charles. Faulkner's THE SOUND AND THE FURY, Item 29. The 
three references to St. Francis of Assisi іп the Quentin episode attest to Faulkner’s 
“reliance upon religious material” and contribute to his complex, allusive art. Quentin 
is linked with St. Francis in the Sister-Water-Bodily Death allusions, which are “a 
perverse transvaluation of the St. Francis story.” 


» XXIV:4, December: 1965. 


2158. Morris, William E. Hemingway’s THE SHORT HAPPY LIFE OF FRANCIS 
MACOMBER, Item 31. Hemingway's Mrs. Macomber is designated variously by the 
narrator as Margaret (her real name), Margot (as her husband calls her), Mrs. Macom- 
ber, “his wife," and "the woman.” The pattern of his identification reflects the woman's 
psychological state and labels her condition. Such practice is a use of point of view that 
suggests auctorial presence, if not intrusion. 
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2159. Wilson, Robert C. Chaucers THE REEVE’S TALE, Item 32. Since the Miller's 
audience has already equated John the carpenter (in The Miller's Tale) with Osewald 
the Reeve, Osewald uses the situation in his own tale by also assuming the name of 
John and thereby repaying the Miller with a tale in which "John the carpenter (Osewald) 
has become John the scholar (Osewald) who gets the best of the Miller by sleeping 
with the Miller's wife." Е 


2160. Day, Robert A. Browning’s SOLILOQUY OF THE SPANISH CLOISTER, 
17-24, Item 33. The speaker has an obsessive interest in drawing symbolism from such 
trifles as Lawrence's goblet and lily in Stanza 3. Thus he sees Lawrence's finicky neat- 
ness as almost sinful concern for material objects and the too-carefully-washed goblet 
as an impious equation of Lawrence and God; similarly, the broken lily suggests that 
Lawrence's virginity is not intact. Objects thus serve as foci for the speaker's hatred. 


2161. Daniels, Edgar F., and Wanda J. Dean. Donne's ELEGY VII, 22, Item 34. 
Neither the OED nor H. J. C. Grierson has supplied convincing definitions of Donne's 
use of “inlaid,” in Elegy УП, since they suggest images inconsistent with the land 
images which precede and follow the term. Donne possibly intended the word to mean 
"enclosed or reserved (as a meadow) for hay." Such a reading would be consistent with 
the images of public land and Paradise, and would describe the mistress's marriage as 
an act of enclosure by her husband. 


2162. Huttar, Charles A. Herrick’s THE CARKANET, Item 35. The irony of lover 
as captor, suggested by Herrick's play on “enthrall” in the last line of The Carkanet, 
is reinforced by the diminutive ending to "carkan," which suggests "net" and the 
resultant idea of capture. "Lace" (L 4) suggests the same, for here it is used 
to mean a cord or a braid. A further play on "wrapt" and “enthrall” reverses the 
situation, however, and the lover himself is seen as caught, as he contemplates his 
captive. 


2163. Giovannini, Margaret. Hopkins’ GOD'S GRANDEUR, Item 36. The word 
"grandeur," in this poem is most satisfactorily taken in its French sense of "extension 
in space, the quality by which an object can be geometrically measured," referring to 
those attributes of God that are concretely in evidence in the physical world. Thus 
"charged" is most effective as meaning “powered,” and the similes of ll. 2-3 suggest 
dynamism as characteristic of grandeur. The only image presented in accordance with 
the conventional usage in English is the concluding one of the Holy Ghost. 


2164. Smith, Hugh L. Stevens’ EARTHY ANECDOTE, Item 37. Stevens's poem 
is related to a fundamental theme in his work: the poetic quality in man lending order 
and significance to nature. Poet-man is thus pictured as a "firecat," a creature imbued 
"with the fire of creativity and inspiration; the fire is further explained by the Oklahoma 
setting, where the oil fires may be considered "harbingers of man's rage for order." 
As the oil pools played out, the "firecat . . . slept," but only after leaving cities to 
hem in the nature uncontrolled on all sides. 


2165. Peter, Baldwin, Brother. Joyce's ULYSSES, pages 95-96, Item 38. This passage 
demonstrates Joyce's significant relation of Homeric episodes to his material. The under- 
world allusions (Tityus, Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus) are fused with references to the burial 
service in 'The Book Of Common Prayer, the stake-rent heart of the suicide, Cunning- 
ham's sufferings, and Bloom's memory of his own unhappy father, so as to focus for 
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the reader Bloom's consciousness that man experiences his hell in the midst of life, 
and that death assures us of "no more pain." 


2166. Levin, Richard. Shakespeare's SONNET LXIV, Item 39. This sonnet is a 
coherent and logical sequence: time acts upon objects in an ascending order of the 
“chain of being” in the three quatrains, and the action becomes increasingly destructive. 
Time is also sequential here, moving from past to present to future. And while l. 12 is 
“the quietest line in the sequence,” it is also the most intimate, thereby confirming the 
structure as moving “progressively closer to the speaker.” 


; ХХТУ:5, January 1966. 


2167. Warncke, Wayne. Keats ODE ON A GRECIAN URN, Item 40. It is possible 
that the meaning of Keats's Ode lies not in the urn's message but in the relationship 
between the urn and the work of art Keats was creating. The beauty of the urn 
enhances the poem, which in turn gives life to the urn by relating it to the world of 
man, thereby identifying art with reality. The truth of the poem is that art is not ideal 
beauty but a reality in the world. 


2168. Adams, George R. Chaucer's THE SHIPMAN'S TALE, 173-177, Item 41. This 
tale is a fusion of two folklore motifs, "the ‘Cinderella’ story and the motif of bargains 
with supernatural agents." The wife's list of desires, then, is the center of a structural 
and thematic pattern and represents the wishes the fairy-tale heroine is granted by her 
rescuing supernatural agency. This pattern is ironic, for Chaucer wanted to compare 
an "unhappy real marriage with an idealized fairy-tale one." 


2169. Friedman, Stanley. Joyce’s ARABY, Item 43. In this work, the uncle asks the 
boy if he knows The Arab's Farewell To His Steed. The reference is to an actual poem 
by Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton (1808-1877), and is significant because Joyce 
uses this very sentimental poem to direct attention to the main significance of the story, 
*the assault on sentimentality and illusion." 


2170. Lasser, Michael L. Cummings’ SONNET ENTITLED HOW TO RUN THE 
WORLD, Item 44. Cummings uses the nine capitals in his Sonnet almost verbally, 
although the letters themselves may not be pronounced. Each capital precedes a word 
beginning with the same letter, so Cummings may want his reader to attend to these 
words as "an interspersed comment on the poem while still functioning in it." If this is 
so, he uses the nine capitals cryptically and economically to point to the theme of 
transcendence. 


2171. Boyette, Purvis E. Popes EPILOGUE TO THE SATIRES, DIALOGUE П, 
171-182, Item 46. The Westphaly Hogs simile in Pope's Epilogue is the ethical crux 
of the poem. Because it is a Horatian imitation, it assures the reader of its eventual 
moral affirmation, and the obscenity of the simile breaks the polite, discreet manner of 
the opening and reveals the satirist as "the agent of divine anger." 'The image also 
evokes disgust for Fr., the moral temporizer. Thus the simile is also the structural 
climax of the poem and "integrates theme, tone, and image with perfect propriety." 


2172. Greene, Richard Leighton. Grays ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD, 31-22, Item 47. Brooks's critique of Gray's Elegy (іп The Well. 
Wrought Urn) errs in pointing to the "simple annals of the poor" as an ironic device. 
The irony is nonexistent, for the entries in parish registers of births and deaths and 
marriages "are literally the 'annals' of the poor." Brooks also errs in considering the 
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men whose tale is told as “artless . . . too simple to have a significant story," for Gray 
means us to see their story as significant and without irony. 


2173. Walcutt, Charles C. Marvel's THE GARDEN, 46-48, Item 48. The word 
other in 1. 46 of Marvell's poem clarifies the comparison of the mind to the ocean. 
It was a traditional belief that for every form on earth there was a corresponding form 
in the sea; “the mind is an ocean in that it has an idea.that corresponds to every form 
in the world." But the mind can also imagine things that do not exist in the world; it can 
create other worlds and other seas than those of physical reality. 

—Richard J. Wall 


FABULA, VI:2, 1963. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:1, Spring 
1967.) 


2174. Bauman, Richard. The Folktale and Oral Tradition in the Fables of Robert 
Henryson, pp. 108-124. [The fables of Henryson, a 15th-century writer of Middle 
Scots, are examined to determine their literary sources, their debt to oral tradition, and 
the impetus that gave rise to them in just this form and at just this time and place] 
The written sources are believed to be the Anonymous Neveleti, the Steinhowel-Caxton 
fables, the Disciplina Clericalis of Petrus Alphonsus, and the Reynard cycle. The use 
of the vernacular, the emphasis on entertainment rather than the moral lesson, the use 
of direct address, and Henryson's statement that he had been present at the events he 
describes point to the influence of oral tradition. The history of Scotland as well as the 
poems themselves give a clue to Henryson's audience. The country was changing from 
a feudal to a mercantile system, and Henryson's work is seen as addressing itself to a 
new and growing middle class. If the oral qualities of the work and its conservative 
themes point to the illiterate and rural origins of its audience, the use of the literary 
devices of the age point to the growing sophistication of tbat audience. 

—John E. P. Mullally 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 39, Fall 1967. 


2175. Slattery, Sister Margaret P. The Function of Time in THE GREAT GATSBY 
and BABYLON, pp. 1-4. Fitzgerald uses a “circular time pattern" and “the conflict 
of past and present function as correlatives for conflicts within the characters 
themselves." 


2176. Sawyer, Paul. The Schedule in THE GREAT GATSBY, pp. 4-8. Gatsby’s 
Schedule at the end of The Great Gatsby "supports Fitzgerald's own admission about 
his lack of knowledge of his protagonist.” The schedule helps account for Gatsby's 
adolescence, “but what happened to him and in him from about age twenty-two to age 
twenty-seven is decisively omitted." The schedule also reveals an inconsistent Gatsby: 
the "Franklin-type" -boy dedicated to “achievement and improvement, and the other 
Gatsby, who displays much more drift than determination." 


2177. Marsden, Donald. Fitzgerald and the Princeton Triangle Club (ГУ), pp. 8-11. 
Fitzgerald's early plays should not be dismissed as insignificant. "Echoes of plots, 
characters, themes, and settings" of the early plays occur in The Pursuit of Priscilla, 
the first Triangle show with which Fitzgerald was associated. 


2178. Slevin, James F.: Water Images in THE GREAT GATSBY, pp. 12-13. Fitz- 
gerald uses “motionless water images” when Gatsby dreams about himself or Daisy. 
Flowing or moving water represents “the reality which disturbs and destroys these 
illusions.” 
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2179. Burleson, Richard A. Color Imagery in THE GREAT GATSBY, pp. 13-14. 
The red, white, and blue imagery makes a “damning commentary on.the American 
dream." Red and white are almost always used "in reference to the rich of Bast Egg." 
Red ironically suggests passion and divinity, and white is "linked with tawdriness and 
impurity." Blue is associated with death.. There are two alternatives to the red, white; 
and blue images: the grays, browns, and yellgws of the кн and the pinks, creams, 
and greens of Gatsby. 


2180. Bruccoli, Matthew J. A ыс; for Gatsby's Honse, p. 16. A passage from Beer's 
Stephen Crane may have been Fitzgerald's source for Gatsby's house. 


2181. Bruccoli, Matthew 1: Another Source of Gatsby’s Wealth, p. 17. Something like 
the.$5,000,000 theft of Liberty Bonds that involved Fanny Brice’s husband Nicky 
Arnstein and Arnold Rothstein in 1922, may.have been the source of Gatsby's wealth. 

— Benjamin Franklin У 


FOLKLIFE, IV, 1966. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:3, Fall 1967.) 


2182. Williams, С. J. The Welsh Language, pp. 30-38.. [This is.a.survey of the origins 
of the Welsh language, of some of its structural characteristics, and of the factors 
which have combined to preserve it to the present time as the sole literary and spoken 
“live” Celtic language. Stress is laid on. the part played by the bardic schools, the 
Welsh Bible, and on the Methodist religious revival of the. 18th century as important 
contributory factors to the creation of the pride of the iie people in their language.] 

000—R: A. in 


GENRE, 1:1, January 1968. 

2183. Reichert, John F. “Organizing Principles” and Genre T pp. 1-12. The 
aim of much recent genre theory has been to determine what questions may be “Jegit- 
imately" asked of a work by classifying literature according to its aims. [Presentation 
and analysis of the theories of Elder Olson, R. S. Crane, and Sheldon Sacks follow.] 
Such an approach, however, contains inherent difficulties, as examinations of Oth., 
Gulliver's Travels, and Tom Jones demonstrate. Classifications by “organizing principles 
or final causes of literary productions" are neither definitive nor mutually exclusive; 
they fail to explain even "those works chosen to exemplify them." 'This approach also 
makes possible the inclusion of characteristics a work does not possess, and the exclu- 
sion of relevant traits. Writers are not limited in the ways they may unify their P WATER 
nor can the coherence and unity of ali works be categorically described. i 


2184. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. Some Reflections on Satire, pp. 13 30. Attempts to 
define the nature of satire have generally fallen into two categories—purpose and 
technique. The classical view stressed satire’s moral intent; but since the 19th century 
there has been the tendency to forego purpose and to focus on special techniques, with 
the resultant suggestion that satire is not a genre but "a way of writing." Seen as a 
means to special ends—not necessarily.moral—satire has as one of its most distinguish- 
ing marks the satiric emotion of uneasiness: we feel superior to satire's victims only to 
feel trapped moments later, ourselves victims of the scorn we had heaped on others. 
[Analyses of Swift's A Modest Proposal and Fielding's Joseph Andrews demonstrate the 
“polar possibilities" of satiric uneasiness.] Some 20th-century satire, such as Garson's 
MacBird, fails because it evokes complacency but пої uneasiness. : 


2185. Feinberg, Leonard. Satire: The КЕ of Recent Definitions, pp. 31- 31. 
A number of recent studies of satire fail to agree ou a definition primarily because 
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they insist upon rigid generic categorization, even though writers frequently ignore 
scholars’ demands for "pure types of literature." Thus, in-overemphasizing the impor- 
tance of form, content, or intent, the scholars deal with absolutes, although satire is not 
identifiable as an independent genre. Its materials and forms are often mixed, and at 
best it is distinguished by its characteristics of criticism, distortion, and entertainment, 
[Scholars cited include Elliott, Sacks, Frye, Kernan, Sontag, and Peter.] 


2186. Styan, J. L. The Play as a Complex Event, pp. 38-54. As a historical event, а 
play has its own discipline. Attention must be focused on the "complete theatre experi- 
ence of that play at a particular place and at a particular time." The usual study of 
drama ignores the play as a “set of living, shifting relationships in a human, social 
situation.” ‘These relationships are multiple and complex, and ultimately involve inter- 
actions and interdependencies among script, actor, audience, author, director, society, 
the theater, and the historical periods of both creation and subsequent presentations. 
Only an understanding of the interdependence of these elements permits the total 
experience of the play. Many critical approaches to drama are deceptive because they 
ignore or deny the necessity of objective қамы, in all areas of its live, social 
context. [Diagrams included.] 


2187. Eigner, Edwin M. Malamud's Use of the Quest Romance, pp. 55-75. Malamud 
uses identifiable characters from the Percival myth throughout his works, and in this 
respect The Natural.is a kind of reference text for all the other novels. In all the 
subsequent works— The Assistant, A New Life, The Fixer—there are recognizable 
Ladies-of-tbe-Lake, Loathly Ladies, Fisher-Kings, and questing heroes. Similarly, the 
pattern of meaningful action is much the same throughout: escaping shame, a man 
sets out on a long journey in the hope of finding "a new life of freedom." What he 
finds, however, is not freedom but. suffering, which he comes to accept because in his 
quest he learns that his heritage is not freedom but the suffering that alone can lead 
him to happiness. His dream of freedom is beautiful but irrelevant to his past suffer- 
ings, which he must come to accept or be destroyed. He can be “a dog or a saint”: 
the use of the Loathly Lady theme removes other possibilities. 


2188. Walcutt, Charles Child. SISTER CARRIE: Naturalism or Novel of Manners? 
pp. 76-85. Although naturalism has traditionally been considered a rejection of “per- 
sonal and ethical freedoms in favor of materialistic determinism," the perspective of 
time permits us to see that the naturalistic novel was more ethical than deterministic, 
more idealisic than objective. Dreiser's Sister Carrie does not reject its society's values, 
but rather uses them (comfort, status) to motivate its characters. Although Dreiser 
attempts to make his characters’ motivations naturalistic, his “rudimentary people" 
actually embody their society’s values. Thus Sister Carrie is closer to being a novel of 
manners than-an example of naturalism; and the most powerful impression it leaves is 
of the uncertainty of life. 

—Richard J. Wall 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XVI:2, April 1968. 


2189. Osborn, James M. Joseph Spence’s COLLECTIONS RELATING TO THE 
LIVES OF THE POETS, pp. 129-138. Spence (1699-1768), Oxford don and friend 
of Pope, remembered for his Observations, Anecdotes, and Characters of Books and 
Men, an interesting. record of conversations of famed contemporaries, also projected 
a biographical dictionary of English poets, for which he compiled notes and copies 
from printed sources. His collections for this purpose, though an early attempt at 
literary history, are dull except for echoes of Pope’s opinions. 
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2190. Fasanelli, James A. Berenson Without Baedeker: Some Notes on His American 
Sources, pp. 156-166. Berenson acquired some attitudes toward history and some 
technical terms from Norton's lectures on art and James's Principles of Psychology. 
Venetian Painters (1894) stresses color, as Norton did, though more philosophically. 
Florentine Painters (1896), echoed in Eorster's A Room With a View, first uses. terms 
like "tactile values" hinted at by James to suggest the role of the eye in creating an 
illusion of dimension. This view, however, owes more to Berkeley than to James, who 
quotes Berkeley to refute him. Berenson accepted Norton's provincial preference for 
Venice over Florence as the more modern. 


2191. Korshin, Paul J. The Earl of Orrery and Swift's Early Reputation, pp. 167-177. 
Orrery (1707-1762), left Ms notes in interleaved copies of his Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Jonathan Swift (1752) which explain his motives for that book, the 
second of seven biographies 1751-1758, and the cause of two refuting Orrery's treat- 
ment of Swift. Orrery wished to retrieve Swift from a reputation for idle.wit and to 
Mitigate unrealistic praise. The notes betray sensitivity to criticism and failures in 
perception of Swift, but not distorting prejudice. The book is more a littérateur’s 
memoir than a scholarly biography. 

—John Lindberg 


HUDSON REVIEW, XX:3, Autumn 1967. 


2192. Carruth, Hayden. A Meaning of Robert Lowell, pp. 429-447. Lowell’s best 
poems are not the early ones of Lord Weary’s Castle with their formalism and the 
inert and conventionalized motifs of Christ, Crucifix, and Virgin, but the personal 
autobiographical ones of Life Studies. His most recent poems appear to be a return to 
the earlier mode. Lowell’s greatest defect is his "brilliant extraneity,” “a temptation to 
mere appearance, to effects, trappings—to the extraneous.” In both respects he is a 
poet of his day analogous with the action painters and the dramatists of “happenings”; 
the transition to be noted is from the work of art that is a criticism of life to the one 
that is simply human life. 


-------- ХХ:4, Winter 1967-1968. 


2193. Simon, Jobn. Abuse of Privilege: Lowell as Translator, pp. 543-562. Lowell 
has returned to the medieval mode of translation: "to retell à poem as though it came 
from some communal stock of plots or topoi in his own terms.” But in Imitations he 
is dealing not with story poems, but with lyrical poetry in which everything is in the 
rendering of imagery, prosody, diction, and sound. His Prometheus Bound “derived 
from Aeschylus" has little meaning or purpose. Jonathan Miller, in his production of 
the play, did another complete rewriting. "It is all part of that most terribly contem- 
porary phenomenon in the arts that mistakes for inspired innovation what is merely 
lack of respect." 


2194. Wolfe, Thomas P. The Blakean Intellect, pp. 610-614. The force of Blake's 
poetry comes from the "sense of an intellect in absolutely sure possession of its 
materials—the material of a large body of interrelated ideas; of a mind ready to 
demonstrate, in its manner, that its conception is true.” 

) —Barbara А. Paulson 


IZVESTIJA AKADEMII NAUK SSSR: OTDELENIE LITERATURY I JAZYKA 
[Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR: Language and Literature Section], 
ХХУ:6, November/December 1966. 


2195. Сігегіп, A. V. Celnost' forsajtovskogo cikla [The Integrity of the Forsyte Cycle], 
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pp. 481-488. Galsworthy's 100th birthday offers a suitable occasion for reexamining 
the nature of his. voluminous fiction. A close reading of Galsworthy's major works, 
especially the six-volume Forsyte cycle (actually a single long novel), reveals that earlier 
judgment was wrong. There are no personifications of abstract categories, nor does 
Galsworthy provide a defensive description of the bourgeois world. Rather, he gives 
a complete, realistic depiction of the 40-year flowering and decline of the proprietary 
(free-enterprise) ideology in England. The Forsyte cycle is the epic novel of English 
critical realism. (In Russian) 

—Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


JAHRBUCH FÜR AMERIKASTUDIEN, No. 11, 1966. 


2196. Daiches, David. Lincoln and Whitman, pp. 15-28. Whitman saw Lincoln as 
a potent national symbol. “He fused that 'seam'd and wrinkled yet canny-looking face’ 
with the figure on his own frontispiece of 1855 and with the imaginary beard-faced 
American blacksmith from the West of whom he had early formed messianic expec- 
tations." 


2197. Yates, Norris W. What Makes the Modern American Novel Modern? pp. 59-68. 
A descriptive definition of what, in the opinion of many literary historians in America, 
differentiates modern American fiction from fiction ether than modern will stress four 
interrelated trends: (1) a more daring use of subject matter; (2) a freer use of language; 
(3) a loss of faith in certain traditional American ideals and values (e.g. skepticism about 
progress toward the American dream of a good life, materially and spiritually, for all 
people); and (4) a freer experimentation with various techniques of fiction, especially 
those concerning the narrator and his point of view. More recent developments (the 
possible revival of allegorical romance, the appearance of comic and fantastic heroes 
and antiheroes) may indicate an end to "modernity" and a transition into a new phase 
in the development of the American novel. 


2198. Haas, Rudolf. Über Anfänge des “Modernen” in amerikanischen Drama, pp. 69- 
82. "Modern" American drama arose between 1907 and 1916 in O'Neill's early expres- 
sionist one-act plays, the activities of independent theaters (e.g. the Provincetown 
Players) and the work of Baker. Native American tendencies were fused with Euro- 
pean influences (e.g. naturalism; the works of Stirner, Strindberg, Nietzsche, Freud, and 
Jung; and French determinism). These are still at work in present-day American 
drama, a further development of what in a specific sense is called “modern” American 
drama that came to full self-realization in the decade between 1910 and 1920. (In 
German) 


2199. Dolmetsch, Carl Richard. H. L. Mencken as a Critic of Poetry, pp. 83-95. 
"Mencken deserves better than he has received in the history of American literary 
criticism." Arriving on the American literary scene about 1908, the largely self-trained 
Mencken worked with remarkable discrimination. Most books he dealt with were 
worth the treatment he gave them. When, in 1912, the literary situation changed for 
the better, he was among the first to receive and support the new developments, although 
he was incapable of dealing intelligently with the post-Waste Land tendencies. His 
impact on American poetry is much more evident in the original versions of his 
reviews than in the pruned texts of the collections of his essays in book form. 


2200. Galinsky, Hans. William Carlos Williams: Eine vergleichende Studie zur 
Aufnahme seines Werkes in Deutschland, England und Italien (1912-1965). Teil I: 
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Deutschland, pp. 97-175. The reception of Williams's work in German publications 
took place in three stages: (1) information through foreign intermediaries and first 
attempts at comparative studies (1931-1945); (2) increased information and. first 
translations of selections from the poetry and prose, excluding drama and autobiography 
(1948-1962); and (3) rapid increase of translations, especially of poetry, some prose, 
and two plays—Enzensberger's being the most widely circulated. Paterson is still 
untranslated, as are the critical essays on music, art, and ам апа ше biography of 
his mother. (To be continued) 


2201. Schilling, Hanna-Beate. Cotton Mather's “Politics and Sainthood,” pp. 251-255. 
A close comparison of Mather’s biographies with his sources—Norton’s Abel Being 
Death yet Speaketh, Whiting's supplement to it, and John Cotton's Life and Letters— 
'does indeed support P. H. Smith's thesis (William and Mary Quarterly, XX:2, April 1963 
[AES, VI:8, Oct. 1963, 2369] that Mather used his biographies for political aims. Yet 
it also makes clear that, neglecting Mather's sources, Smith supports his argument 
inadequately by repeatedly attributing to Mather what is due to his source material 
“so that the whole question . . . needs further consideration and proof." 


2202. Timpe, Eugene F. Howells and His German Critics, pp. 256-259. In 1886 
the first notice of a book (Venetian Life) by Howells appeared in a German periodical 
(Europa). It praised him for his competence in describing life in Venice. Although 
many of his works were also published in Germany, only three were ever translated. 
Competent German critics of American literature admired him, none championed him, 
and the reading public of American writing in Germany favored Twain and Harte. 


— , No. 12, 1967. 


2203. Bungert, Hans. Amerikanisches. Hochackulwesen in literarischer Gestaltung, 
pp. 74-91. The American college novel offers a detailed panorama of American 
college and university life, whereas German novels on student life are primarily con- 
cerned with individuals and rarely give an insight into the university as an institution. 
There are also in Germany very few counterparts to the remarkable number of (usually 
critical) novels on university life written by university professors. (In German) 


2204. Lang, Erdmute. Meditation 42 von Edward Taylor, pp. 92-108.. Taylor's 
place in the tradition of the poetry of meditation is determined ‘by the precedence of 
theological message and personal creed over considerations of literary form and by the 
tripartite division: of the entire text (stanzas 1-4, 5-6, and 7-8) and.of each stanza, 
corresponding to the traditional faculties of the soul (memory, understanding, will). 
(In German) 


2205. Brumm, Ursula.. Der “Baum des Lebens". in den Meditationen Edward. Taylors, 
pp. 109-123. An analysis of Taylor's uses of the biblical metaphor "tree of life" shows 
that his Meditations are not primarily literary works of art but theological writings in 
praise of God. The use of literary: devices is subordinated to the theological purpose. 
dn German) 


2206. Lease, Benjamin. The Authorship of DAVID WHICHER: The Case for Jobn 
Neale, рр. 124-136. Conclusive external and internal evidence (represented by Neale’s 
short story Our Red Natives) and a reconstruction of the circumstances surrounding the 
publication of David Whicher help to identify Neale as its author. There is sufficient 
explanation for ће Bowdoin College dateline and the anonymous publication of the 
story. 
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2207. Germer, Rudolf. Thornton Wilder's Bühnenstück THE MATCHMAKER und 
seine literarischen Vorbilder, pp. 137-146. Oxenford's A Day Well Spent is Nestroy's 
source for Einen Jux wil er sich machen which, in turn, is the model for Wilder's 
The Matchmaker. All three plays use the same plot. Characteristically, Wilder avoided 
the satiric traits of his source and supplanted Nestroy's realism by an optimistic belief 
in the victory of the good, although he intended his play to be a parody of the optimis- 
tic stock-company plays he had seen in his boyhood days. (In German) 


2208. Riegl Kurt. Zu den Unterschieden zwischen den gedruckten Fassungen von 
Thornton Wilders THE MATCHMAKER und THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS, 
pp. 147-158. The Matchmaker is a touching up of.the Merchant of Yonkers for the 
purpose of a new stage production. The revisions result from а critical evaluation 
of Wilder’s cooperation with Reinhardt in 1938. (In German) 


2209. Fleischmann, Wolfgang Bernhard. The Contemporary *Jewish Novel" in Amer- 
іса, рр. 159-166. Bellow, Malamud, Roth, and Salinger are far less members of a 
“Jewish Literary Tradition” than makers of "early and compelling models for the 
shape of many American novels yet to come, from a variety of ethnic and religious 
quarters. It remains to be seen whether their Jewishness is an incidental or a necessary 
quality of their work." 


2210. Galinsky, Hans. William Carlos Williams: Eine vergleichende Studie zur 
Aufnahme seines Werkes in Deutschland, England und Italien (1912-1965). Teil П: 
England und Italien, pp. 167-205. The English reception of Williams's work is charac- 
terized by the early appreciation of his poetry.by Lawrence as well as by its long 
neglect by literary critics (Leavis, Sitwell) and a late interest in Williams's fiction. The 
work of Italian Williams scholars and translators concentrates on his late poetry and 
on Paterson. Williams's essays, his interpretations of contemporary painting and music, 
his biographical writings, and his translations are as yet scarcely recognized in Europe. 


2211. Durning, Russell E. Margaret Fuller's Translation of Goethes PROMETHEUS, 
pp. 240-245. Fuller's translation [published here for the first time] "is important in its 
own right for its general excellence and as an early translation of Goethe in America. 
It also testifies to the close temperamental kinship Margaret Fuller felt with Goethe.” 


2212. Lang, Hans-Joachim. Kin Argerteufel bel Hawthorne und Melville. Quel- 
Jenuntersuchung zu THE CONFIDENCE-MAN, pp. 246-251. Hawthorne’s Seven 
Vagabonds is a source for Melville's The Confidence-Man. The beggar, one of the 
seven vagabonds, must be regarded as the model for the confidence man. (In German) 

—K. A. Preuschen 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLELORE, LXXVHI:310, October-December 1965. 

(Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:1, Spring 1967.) 

2213. Walser, Richard. Ham Jones: Southern Folk Humorist, pp. 295-316. A 

biographical survey of Ham Jones emphasizes the satirical humor of the South during 

the first half of the 19th century. [Cousin Sally Dilliard and other stories are cited, 

and their authorship is attributed to Jones.} 
` х р —Linda Cohen 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN STUDIES, 1:1, April 1967. 


2214. Willison, I. К. The Development of the United States Collection, Department 
of Printed Books, British Museum, pp. 79-86. During its early history the Museum 
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collected mainly belles lettres, and hence few American items, After 1843 it received 
American books through its agent Henry Stevens of Vermont, and, if the books were 
published in Great Britain, by copyright deposit. Today there is a special non-British 
English-language collection which takes in all American material of central importance 
but does not aim to reduplicate the holdings of the Library of Congress. 


2215. Fender, Stephen. Precision and Pseudo Precision in THE CRUCIBLE, pp. 87- 
98. In a dramatic contest of language Proctor must face a society that has no ethic 
because its speech does not take into account the facts of human behavior but transmits 
moral standards as abstractions. Proctor overcomes this disjunction of theory and 
practice. He constructs the first consistent moral system in the play by finding a way 
of speaking in which words are once again related to behavior. 


2216. Welland, Dennis. A Note on Some Early Reviews of TOM SAWYER, pp. 99- 
103. Immediately after the publication of Twain's novel in England in June 1876, 
reviews appeared. in the Athenaeum and in the Examiner. Although both were 
anonymous, the latter can be attributed to Moncure Daniel Conway who at the same 
time wrote a review for the Cincinnati Commercial which was plundered by many 
American papers. Conway brought Twain's Ms to England and negotiated its 
publication. 


, 1:2, October 1967. 


2217. Bigsby, С. W. Е. WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF? Edward Albee's 
Morality Play, pp. 257-268. Albee accepts the absurdist vision but transcends it by 
teaching the secular gospel of the primacy of human contact based on an acceptance of’ 
reality. The games bring about a gradual disintegration of illusion that leads from 
humiliation to humility. 


2218. Bush, C. W. This Stupendous Fabric: the Metaphysics of Order in Melville’s 
PIERRE and Nathanael West’s MISS LONELYHEARTS, pp. 269-274. For Washing- 
ton Allston “the stupendous fabric" is the "visible object” which the artist uses to make 
& non-sensuous object visible. The phrase describes the unparaphrasable ideality which 
the artist has made out of the "present complicated scheme of society." Both Pierre and 
Miss Lonelyhearts attempt to make such a synthesis of ideality and life. Both experi- 
ence the dark night of the soul. Both aspire to some form of Christian order and are 
frustrated in the attempt, achieving their dreams of order only in death. 


2219. Allen, Michael Idiomatic Language in Two Novels by Saul Bellow, pp. 275- 
280. The Adventures of Augie March and Henderson the Rain King follow the con- 
vention invented by Twain which takes its effect from the tension between an orally 
transmitted small community, language and the language of printed culture. Bellow, 
however, is often unable to make use of any real oral tradition that could control his 
own self-conscious over-literary rhetorical impulse. Thus "instead of a cultured tension 
reflected in the language one has only the individual's idiomatic opposition to (and yet 
dependence upon) the literary culture of a mass society." 

—W. Herget 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXVI:4, October 1967. 


2220. Trimpi, Wesley. The Practice of Historical Interpretation and Nashe's “Bright- 
nesse falls from the ayre,” pp. 501-518. It is possible to read this line from the song 
Adieu, farewell earths blisse in Nashe's entertainment A Pleasant Comedie, called Sum- 
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mers last will and Testament in various ways, none of which is completely persuasive. 
In the context of the entertainment, “Brightnesse” refers to the summer lightning 
heralding the plague season; this reading of the line makes the most sense in light of 
the lines which precede and follow it. 


2221. Vasta, Edward. PEARL: Immortal Flowers and the Pearl’s Decay, pp. 519-531. 
The current scholarship on the third stanza of Pearl runs into difficulty in glossing 
“fede” (1. 29) as “faded,” whereas if it is read as “fed,” a more кен interpre- 
tation of the work can be made. . 


2222. Petronella, Vincent F. ST. ERKENWALD: Style as the Vehicle for Meaning, 
pp. 532-540. Тһе Erkenwald poet is a master craftsman, who never mars the narrative 
by loose threading of materials or by irrelevant detail, and ties together different strands 
of the narrative with irony and parallel phrases. 


2223. Owen, Nancy H. The PARDONER'S INTRODUCTION, PROLOGUE, and 
TALE: Sermon and “Fabliau,” pp. 541-549. “Chaucer, in dealing with the Pardoner's 
Tale, has chosen to enclose a sober tale, however ironic, within a humorous framework, 
a framework which is very like a typical fabliau situation as found in The Canterbury 
Tales.” 


2224. Friedman, John Block. Henryson, the Friars, and the CONFESSIO REYNARDI, 
pp. 550-561. Henryson’s fable points out the human failings of the parishioners as well 
as of the mendicant orders. 

—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF THE OHIO FOLKLORE SOCIETY, І:1, October 1966. (Reprinted 
from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:3, Fall 1967.) 


2225. Walton, David A. Folklore as Compensation: A Content Analysis of the Negro 
Animal Tale, pp. 15-25. The Negro folktales in Harris’s Uncle Remus: His Songs and 
Sayings (1800) symbolically represent antebellum Southern society. The consistent 
pattern of the weak defeating the strong in mental rather than physical combat in the 
tales suggests two implications: the Negro tales imply a subsconscious fear of pain as a 
result of open revolt; and, more likely, the Negro subconsciously reversed the master- 
slave relationship. : 

—Joel D. Rudinger 


JOURNAL OF THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, XXXI:1, December 1967. 


2226. Lasser, Michael L. Elihu Smith's All-American Anthology, pp. 14-20. Amer- 
ican Poems, edited by Smith, is tbe earliest anthology entirely devoted to American 
poetry. Smith's selections favor the work of his friends—notably Trumbull, Dwight, 
and other Connecticut Wits—but his anthology is national in scope and representative 
of a variety of poetic forms. 

—John S. Bullen 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, ХШ:1, January-March 1966. (Reprinted from 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:2, Summer 1967.) 


2227. Payne, Mildred Y. Night Rider Love and Legend, pp. 59-66. -[The author pro- 
poses "to abstract the principal folklore elements" found in Kroll’s recently published 
Riders in the Night, a work which leans heavily on oral tradition and oral history.] 

^C —Lynwood Montell 
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KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXIV:164, December 1967. 


2228. Kipling Letters About TEEM, pp. 5-7. According to some of Kipling's letters, 
Teem: A Treasure Hunter, a story about a dog trained to find truffles, and one of 
Kipling's last works (January 1936), appears intended as a plain account of how well a 
small dog is fitted to this métier, and not as an allegory about the training of an artist. 


2229. Carrington, Charles. The Legions’ Road To Rimini, pp. 7-8. The marching 
song “Rimini” sung by Parnesius in Puck of Pook’s Hill seems to take both itinerary 
and stages of march from the Latin Itinerarium Antonini (Berlin, 1848) in the London 
Library. Its maps, which give miles per marching day, cover the same ground as 
Kipling's favorite motor tours. 


2230. Underwood, F. A. A Small Collection, pp. 9-11. Even a small budget can still 
acquire much curious Kiplingiana, such as uncollected stories, American editions, and 
books with references to Kipling. 


2231. Carrington, C. E. The Lesser Breeds, p. 14. Kipling's phrase "lesser breeds 
without the law" refers not to colonial peoples but to quotes from St. Paul, Romans 
П:12-16, and seems an implicit rebuke to earthly power. 


2232. Welzel, Helga. KIM, pp. 15-19. Kim finds beauty in the Lama, who is more 
and less than adult, as he learns to forget his selfish quest for perfection in his love for 
Kim. This complex wisdom consecrates Kim to the welfare of India, for among the 
adults he loves only Mahbub Ali—the others are blinded by British power. (Concluded.) 


2233. Kipling Centenary Cuttings, pp. 19-25. [This article lists a representative survey 
of articles and items commemorating the centenary in December 1965 of Kipling's 
birth.] 


-------- XXX V:165, March 1968. 


2234. Kipling, Rudyard. The Blue Skalallatoot Letter, pp. 7-8. [The letter, to a nine- 
year-old boy, discusses administrative problems on an imaginary island, Kipling's map 
of which is reproduced on page six.] 


2235. The Earl Baldwin of Bewdley. The Unfading Genius of Rudyard Kipling, 
pp. 8-14. [Speaking of the cordial relations between the families of his father, Stanley 
Baldwin, and Kipling, who were first cousins; Lord Baldwin bases his remarks on 
letters kept from the press. These include accounts of Baldwin's visits to Kipling’s 
home, and humorous verses by Kipling.] 


2236. Gilbert, Elliot І. Carrington on Gilbert on KIM, pp. 15-17. [Despite animad- 
versions on Gilbert’s essay on Kim, KJ, XXXIV:162, June 1967, pp. 8-11 (AES, X:9, 
Nov. 1967, 3023), Carrington's corrective essay, KJ, XXXIV:163, Sept. 1967, pp. 7-8 
(AES, ХІ:1, Jan.. 1968, 173), shows basic agreement between the two шеп.) 

—Jobn Lindberg 


KULTURA, No. 240, October 1967. 


2237. Czerniawski, Adam. Owen, Douglas i poezja wojny Оев, Douglas, and the 
Poetry of War], pp. 120-124. Heroism was the main theme of war poetry from the 
Шаа to Hugo. But poets of modern wars must protest against war's barbarism or 
remain silent Both Owen in World War I and Douglas (1920-1944) created "a book 
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not about heroes." They could not praise bonor and glory in the face of death, nor 
remain sensitive and still endure killing. A poet must abandon his particular allegiance 
in favor of his general humane loyalty; The same ideas i is коп in many Polish poets. 
(а Polish) 


‚ No. 243/244, January/February: 1968. 


2238. Tarnawski, Wit. Uwagi о nowych conradianach [Notes on Recent Conradiana], 
pp. 204-211. [A review article, emphasizing Conrad's connections with Polish culture 
and literature, of studies by Rapin, Sherry, Busza, Librach, Hay, and Meyer] (Іп 
Polish) 

- —Robert W. Simmons, Jr. 


LISTENER, LXXVII:1985, April 13, 1967.. 


2239. Watt, Ian. The Georgian Background, pp. 489-491. Augustan and Georgian 
refer to the same period, but the first term denotes righteous social criticism, while the 
second denotes a reasonable and aesthetic concern for solutions to the ordinary problems 
of life in society. In addition, the first is more literary and intellectual, while the 
second is more domestic and visual The aesthetic quality of 18th-century homes, 
gardens, and landscape arose from the Augustan ideals based on taste, nature, and 
reason. Pope's Epistle to Burlington, excellently expressing the complementary nature 
of Georgian and Augustan ideals, moves from style in daily living to the moral values 
of civilization. 


— — — —, LXXVII1987, April 27, 1967. 


2240. Watt, Jan. The Ironic Voice, pp. 553-555. The ironic discourse of the Augustan 
satirist expresses a qualitative division in the reading public and provides a flattering 
reinforcement of the sense of superiority held by the more sophisticated element. Well- 
bred understatement, economy, and controlled syntax mark its aristocratic quality. The 
modern objection to satire is that it is too public, too logical, and too repressive of 
human imagination and emotion. But it places the disparities and discontinuities of the 
individual life in a universal context. 


, LXXV1I:1991, May 25, 1967. 


2241. Fletcher, Ian. Some Types and Emblems in Victorian Poetry, pp. 679-681. 
In an attempt to rediscover and to invent roles for the arts and their images, painters 
and poets of the 19th century resorted to a free typology. Traditionally, typology was 
restricted to concealed allusions to Christ in the Bible; the 19th century went outside 
the Bible for types and applied them not to Christ only. The Tractarians believed that 
God plants images in the poet's imagination and, thus, poetry.is a continuous revelation 
stressing the unity of all things under God. For Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelites, all 
beautiful natural objects were types of the divine attributes. 


— — — —, LXXVII:1993, June 8, 1967. 


2242. Hawkes, Terence. Drama in Camera, pp. 743-744, Our real heir to the com- 
munal art of Shakespeare’s theater is television, the only national theater we are likely 
to have. As Elizabethan drama did, television calls upon normal responses (unlike 
contemporary theater), merges with real life, offers a comprehensive view of life, and 
reaches a cross section of the community. 
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-------- LXX V1IE:1994, June 15, 1967. 


2243. Lucie-Smith, Edward. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, pp. 788-790. Rossetti's unfin- 
ished poem The Orchard Pit is representative of his idealism, eroticism, sensuality, 
hysteria, and debt to Keats. His verse in general strangely combines pictorial sharpness 
and self-indulgent word-spinning. To the extent that it is brilliantly detailed and “still,” 
his verse is like Pre-Raphaelite painting. But while he was a revolutionary painter, he, as 
a poet, was trying to continue an existing tradition. j 


s LXXV1II:1995, June 22, 1967. 


2244. Palmer, David. The Laureate in Lyonnesse, pp. 815-817. More than Gothic day- 
dreaming or escapism, Tennyson's use of Arthurian legend was an attempt at whole- 
ness of vision, objectivity, and grandeur. His technique is fully displayed in Idylls of 
the King. The work is, as he said, "picturesque," capturing scenic effects in words for 
the purpose of communicating certain thoughts and feelings, both natural and super- 
natural. Much of the realization of -Arthur and Bedivere is in fact derived from their 
settings. 


; LXXVII:1996, June 29, 1967. 


2245. Drew, Philip. “Real Vision" and “Right Language," pp. 854-856. In such 
poems as Fra Lippo Lippi Browning represents his view that the poet, like the painter of 
representational art, should convey experience, not moralize or interpret. But in 
Parleyings . . . he shifts to a more didactic position. The poet must not only record 
but also interpret experience. Similarly the painter must create a comment that will 
encourage moral improvement. 


-, LXX VIIE2001, August 3, 1967. 


2246. Fiedler, Leslie. Ishmael’s Trip, pp. 134-136. The voyage in Moby Dick, typically 
American in its being a flight from something, describes a voyage out of civilization 
and sanity. Undergoing a change in purpose while writing Moby Dick, leaving in the 
end only Ahab and Ishmael—the symbols of Melville’s duplicitous self—to face each 
other in the wilderness of their private and their author’s nightmares, Melville wrote 
a democratic, romantic, secret epic, a pseudo-novel containing a pseudo-drama. Its 
half-heroes, Ahab and Ishmael, fly from reality and death, as Melville flies from form. 


; LXXVIII:2002, August 10, 1967. 
2247. Mottram, R. H. Memories of Galsworthy, p. 166. Galsworthy's wife helped him 
to be articulate, purposeful and fresh. He was sentimental and unrealistic; he never 
created realistic characters, but rather eclectic personifications of abstractions. The 
Forsytes represent character types of the time. 


; LXXVIIE2004, August 24, 1967. 
2248. Sykes, Christopher. Evelyn Waugh—A Brief Life, pp. 225-229. The alternating 
gaiety and gloom of Waugh's early life gave way after the war to disillusionment, anger, 
and bitterness. Cruelty was always apparent in his work; but compassion gradually 
found expression. The war trilogy lacks the cutting edge of the earlier works. Perhaps 
there were two Waughs—the social snob and the real Evelyn of deep sensibility. 
І —David С. Osborne 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VII:6, September 1967. 
2249. Simpson, Louis. Dead Horses and Live Issues, pp. 77-82. Critics will praise 
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the poets of today for things they have not written. This reveals that today's American 
poets hold in common only their repulsions about what they don't want to write. 
Evidently, rhymed poems are out, and vatic poetry is in. 


2250. Bly, Robert. Leaping Up Into Political Poetry, pp. 82-87. Like the personal 
poem, the true political poem (which America needs) “moves to deepen awareness." 
Whitman was the first true political poet in the United States. In the last thirty years, 
only Rexroth and McGrath “have had any sense of a nation beyond their own ego.” 


ә VIE8, November 1967. 


2251. Symons, Julian. The Cri, pp. 19-23. Though The Criterion first appeared in 
October 1922, it was not until 1926 that “The Idea of a Literary Review” laid down the 
lines Eliot hoped prevailed in The Criterion: “ ‘the bound volumes of a decade should 
represent the development of the keenest sensibility and clearest thought of ten years.’ " 
Now, almost 30 years after the last issue of the magazine (which appeared in January 
1939), we (those interested especially in Eliot) find the magazine revealing as to his 
interests and convictions, but can easily see that the bound volumes of a decade do not 
represent the clearest thought of those years; on the whole they simply reflect slightly 
unconventional right-wing opinion. 


2252. Read, Herbert. Publishing Keyes, pp. 53-60. Keyes's first volume, 22 poems 
written before his 20th birthday, reveals a mature talent not only in his controlling 
imagery and diction but also in the control of the emotional and intellectual content. 
Such is not so true of the poems in The Cruel Solstice; but these, written amid the 
training that soldiering entails, are obviously flawed by the haste apparent in their 
composition. Thematically, they reveal Keyes's haunting premonition of death. 


2253. Wright, David. Keyes' Poetry, pp. 60-63. Keyes's poetry reveals a remarkable 
technical maturity of expression; but, alas, since he died so young, his technical equip- 
ment was far in excess of his capacity for feeling. Thus, too frequently, his poems reveal 
that his experience of human beings was obtained at second hand, through books. 


2254. Glazebrook, Mark. The Art of Horace Isbister, E. Bosworth Deacon and Ralph 
Barnby, pp. 76-82. Isbister, Deacon, and Barnby are imaginary artists who appear 
again and again in Powell's Music of Time novels; they take their place with such 
actual artists as Sickert, Epstein, John, Picasso, Braque, and so on. Their purpose is 
clearer now than when the series began: obviously, through the narration of Nicholas 
Jenkins, who works for a publishing firm which specializes in art books, Powell is 
evoking and reflecting the climate of taste in art in the 20's and 30's. Having the imag- 
inary artists appear and reappear is Powell's way of reminding the reader that he is not 
supposed to consider the series as an authoritative historical source for the art of those 
days. 


; VIL:9, December 1967. 


2255. Ewart, Gavin. Was W. S, Gilbert a Greater Poet than W. B. Yeats? pp. 29-46. 
Gilbert's verse has been underestimated for two reasons: it is too well known, because 
of the operas; and the "cultured" critics always have found it difficult to realize that a 
person of less culture than they might produce good art. 


‚ VII:10, January 1968. 
2256. Rorem, Ned. Ezra Pound as a Musician, pp. 27-41. Pound's one-act opera 
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Le Testament (based upon Villon's Grand Testament), performed in 1926, 1962, and 
- 1966, should be considered in relation to his Antheil and the Treatise on Harmony with 
Supplementary Notes by Ezra Pound, published in 1925. It and his remarks on music 
in the New Age, from 1917 to 1920, under the pen name of William Atheling, and his 
Varia (most of which originally appeared in New Masses and in The New Criterion) 
reveal Pound's wish to revolutionize the musical art of his day as well as the art of 
poetry. 


2257. McGuinness, Frank. Highland Fling, pp. 105-108. Charteris's seventh and best 
novel, The Coat, is a matchless study of adolescence, which reaffirms his unmatched 
ability to present tormented, spiritually and physically isolated people stranded in an 
alien and confused world. Since the first novel, published in 1953, each succeeding 
novel has affirmed his place às the most talented novelist writing in England. 'The 
neglect by the "serious" critics of his work is evidently the result of their slavery to the 
current fashion that the only "significant" drama today occurs in urban backstreets, 
while Charteris has concentrated upon the social milieu of the upper class. 


---------- ҮШ:12, March 1968. 


2258. Stead, C. K. Auden's SPAIN, pp. 41-54. The new collection of Auden's poetry 
(Collected Shorter Poems, 1927-57) does not contain Spain. In the forward, Auden 
refers to it as a dishonest poem. Evidently his reason for both the statement and the 
omission is based on his objection to poetry that has an element of theater and of 
exaggerated gesture in it. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


LOUISIANA. STUDIES, VII:1, Spring 1968. 


2259. Gower, Herschel. Mildred Haun: The Persistence of the Supernatural, pp. 65-71. 
“Тһе supernatural qualities found in traditional ballads are lost in most American ver- 
sions of those ballads. Yet, in her collection The Hawk's Done Gone, Haun records 
the supernatural folk beliefs and customs of the southern Appalachians. The meanings 
of most of her stories are derived from the simple diction; the figures of speech are 
based in nature; many folk superstitions are included; and the action "pivots on a long- 
- held belief that is firmly entrenched in the conscience of the community." 

—Benjamin Franklin V 


MARK. TWAIN JOURNAL, XIII:1, Winter ЕТКІЗУ 


2260. Pederson, Lee A. Negro Speech in THE ADVENTURES ОЕ HUCKLEBERRY 
FINN, pp. 1-4. A report on the phonology of Negro speech.in Twain’s novel reveals 
close correspondences between the literary dialect and the living language of the 
region and Twain's familiarity with these forms of speech. . 


2261. Leiter, Louis H. Dawson's Landing: Thematic Cityscape in Twain's PUDD'N- 
HEAD WILSON, pp. 8-11. Along with the fundamental theme of appearance-reality 
one finds the subordinate motifs of enslavement, nobility, and stealing. As themes all 
of these are expressed or exposed by stylistic devices. 


2262. Werge, Thomas. Huck, Jim and Forty Dollars, pp. 15-16. In Mark Twain’s 
novel The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Huck had to struggle between the accep- 
tance of the social conscience and his own friendship towards Jim. But the end of the 
novel reaffirms Huck's values. 
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2263. Horowitz, Floyd R. Mark Twain's Belle Lettre in THE LOVES OF ALONZO 
FITZ CLARENCE AND ROSANNAH ETHELTON, p. 16. The small incident in 
this story, the telephoning of the two lovers, has a true background, for in 1877 the 
first commercial telephone model which fits the description given by Twain in 1878 was 
in use. 


, ХІП:2, Summer 1966. 


2264. Howell Elmo. Mark Twain, William Faulkner and the First Families of 
Virginia, pp. 1-3. Like Faulkner, Twain should be placed in a Southern context. Both 
writers traced their origin to Virginia and showed similarities in their attitudes towards 
the South: both disliked the violence and íhe injustice notable in the Southern social 
system. 


2265. Ritchie, J. D. The Thurber Tranquilizer, pp. 4, 21. The humor of Thurber, 
which he himself defined as a kind of emotional chaos, is as unique as Twain’s. 


2266. Rose, Marilyn G. PUDD'NHEAD WILSON: a Contemporary Parable, pp. 5-7. 
Classifying Twain's parable as a sotie (Gide's term) stresses the irony. 'The action of 
the novelette reveals problems still up to date: the community of Dawson Landing kept 
the Negroes in a degraded condition which could only be done with the acquiescence of 
the Negroes. 


2267. Plante, Patricia R. Mark Twain, Ferber and the Mississippi, pp. 8-10. Ferber's 
Show Boat strongly resembles Twain’s Life on the Mississippi and Huckleberry Finn, 
especially in its use of the river as a symbol 


2268. Stephens, George D. HUCKLEBERRY FINN as a Journey, pp. 11-15. The 
escapism of Huck Finn is indicative of the fact that Twain was influenced by the pica- 
resque novel. Huck shows traits of the rogue, is definitely an anti-hero and unheroic, 
“and he is always running away from something." Even the end is open: Huck’s 
journey has not ended, he might "light out" for the Territory. 


2269. Rollins, Ronald G. Huckleberry Finn and Christy Mahon: THE PLAYBOY 
OF THE WESTERN WORLD, pp. 16-18. Because of certain similar traits in the 
stories and structures, Twain’s novel and Synge’s play can be compared: the similarities 
show in the equal father-son relationships, the rebirth patterns, and the open endings. 


2270. Scanlon, Lawrence E. “They're After Us” Again, pp. 20-21. Leo Marx’s inter- 
pretation of the pronoun “us” in Huck Finn’s sentence is too narrow. “Us” not only 
signals Huck’s “instinctive humanity,” but shows him as being “society shy,” for not 
until later in the novel do the escape motifs of Huck and Jim coincide. The term 
“society shy” can then. be used for the further interpretation of the text. 

І —Christian E. Guksch 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, XIII:2, Summer 1967. 


2271. Aldrich, C. Knight. Another Twist to THE TURN OF THE SCREW, pp. 167- 
178. Psychiatric investigation shows that Mrs. Grose is the villain of James's story. 
Out of jealousy of the new governess she drives her out of her mind by deliberately 
supporting the governess's belief in the ghosts. Whether James was conscious of her 
true character must remain undecided. [With an editor's postscript calling attention to 
an article by Eric Solomon (“The Return of the Screw,” University Review, XXX:3, 
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March 1964, 205-211 [AES, УП:9, Nov. 1964, 26201) where even more villainy is 
attributed to Mrs. Grose.] 


2272. Curley, Daniel. The Writer and His Use of Material: The Case of THE SECRET 
SHARER, pp. 179-194. The principal sources of Conrad's story are the experiences he 
had on his first command in 1888 and the historical facts of the disastrous voyage of 
the “Cutty Sark” in 1880. This material appears with significant alterations in the 
story: the murder takes place on another ship; Leggatt, the murderer, far from being 
the ruffian of the “Cutty Sark” is a gentleman. Conrad thus establishes the close 
relationship between Leggatt and the unnamed captain. He also includes the element 
of choice, which was absent in Conrad's own command of the “Otago” in order to 
strengthen the moral center of the story. 


2273. Magnus, John. Ritual Aspects of E. M. Forsters THE LONGEST JOURNEY, 
pp. 195-210. In this as in other Forster novels, significant transformations of character 
are always preceded by rituals or ritual symbolism which, in the end, lead to the 
expiation of racial or personal sin. Stephen Wonham’s ablutions and Rickie’s sacrifice 
are the main rituals by which the rebirth of Demeter (Mrs. Elliott) is achieved, signifying 
the salvation of the race. 


2274. Rosenberg, Stuart. The Match іп the Crocus: Obtrusive Art in Virginia Woolf's 
MRS. DALLOWAY, pp. 211-220. Although Mrs. Woolf tries to avoid the falsification 
of life characteristic of the Victorian novel by her impressionistic techniques, she is 
constantly calling attention to her presence as an author. Rhetorical transitions from one 
point of view to another and metaphors bearing the hallmark of the author rather than 
of the character to whom they are attributed are the means by which she adds symmetry 
and beauty to her impressionistic realism. 


2275. Manso, Peter. The Metaphoric Style of Joyce’s PORTRAIT, рр. 221-236. The 
succession of styles in Joyce's Portrait not only parallels the maturation of Stephen but 
also mirrors the process of aesthetic apprehension as it is set forth by Stephen. Lan- 
guage thus becomes for Joyce "the determinant of artistic and metaphysical realities." 


2276. Murphy, George D. .The Theme of Sublimation іп Anderson's WINESBURG, 
OHIO, pp. 237-246. While the critics rightly emphasize Anderson's indebtedness to 
Lawrence, his attitude towards sex is markedly cautious in Winesburg, Ohio. Most 
characters are somehow in conflict with human communication, especially sexuality. 
There are four groups of characters; only those of one group, among them George 
Willard, represent Anderson's ideal. They have undergone the revelationary experi- 
ence which leads to the sublimation of merely physical desire. They are conscious of 
"the truth of virginity and the truth of passion." 


2277. Randall, John H., III. Jay Gatsby's Hidden Source of Wealth, pp. 247-257. Only 
a few hints in the text of the novel allude to the hidden source of Gatsby's immense 
wealth, but it seems that Fitzgerald wanted to connect Gatsby with the Teapot Dome 
oil scandal. In his pursuit to win ‘Daisy by any means | he represents the American 
Dream pushed too far: 


2278. Chandler, Alice. барн. Vere and the “Tragedies of the Palace,” pp. 259-261. 
Recent positive interpretations notwithstanding, Billy Budd remains a pessimistic book. 
The reference to Peter the Barbarian alludes to Peter the Great killing his own son. 
Captain Vere is far from being & just God. 
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2279. White, Ray Lewis. Hemingway's Private Explanation of THE TORRENTS OF 
SPRING, pp. 261-263. It appears from several unpublished letters [here paraphrased] 
that Hemingway thought of his novel as a satire of Anderson's Dark Laughter and 
as an attempt to free himself from Anderson's tutelage. 


2280. Hurt, James R. Grendel’s Point of View: BEOWULF and Willam Golding, 
pp. 264-265. One source of Golding's The Inheritors is the OE Beowulf whose meaning 
, is, however, reversed. Whereas Grendel and his dam are the cannibals in Beowulf, 
their equivalents Lok and Fa are victimized by the cannibals among the “new people,” 
the equivalents of Beowulf and his heroes. This reversal serves Golding’s purpose of 
deflating British national egotism. 


; ХШ:3, Autumn 1967. (Lawrence Durrell Special Number) 


2281. Levitt, Morton P. Art and Correspondences: Durrell, Miller and THE ALEX- 
ANDRIA QUARTET, pp. 299-318. "For Durrell, as for Darley, no distinction can 
be made between the life of an artist and his art. This is the lesson which both 
authors have learned from the example of Henry Miller; this is the theme which 
emerges most clearly and consistently from the correspondence." In the course of 
writing the Quartet Durrell freed himself from Miller's influence and insisted on control 
and discipline as the essence of the artistic effort. 


2282. Brown, Sharon Lee. THE BLACK BOOK: А Search for Method, рр. 319-328. 
Durrell's search for method in The Black Book produces devices and themes that are 
more consistently -and successfully applied in the Quartet In both works Durrell 
is concerned with Einsteinian space-time, most conspicuously demonstrated in the 
"palimpsest" method. In the Black Book, however, there is no distance between the 
narrator and his material; the distance is insisted upon in. the Quartet. 


2283. Friedman, Alan Warren. Place and Dnurrells Island Books, pp. 329-341. 
"Prospero's Cell seems the very essence of Corfu" whereas Reflections on a Marine 
Venus "js not so much of Rhodes as simply about it" Bitter Lemons is Durrell's best 
island book since its descriptions of place are firmly tied to the plot of the outbreak of 
civil war on Cyprus. Bitter Lemons cures Durrell of his "islomania" but it reinforces 
the theme of the former island books: the Greek pattern is the paragon of the True 
and Beautiful even when it is violated. 


2284. Morcos, Mona Louis. Elements of the Autobiographical in THE ALEXANDRIA 
QUARTET, pp. 343-359. Justine is modeled on Eve (Durrell's second wife) who 
appears in Reflections on a Marine Venus and in the Durrell-Miller correspondence. 
Clea, who supplants Justine in the Qnartet, appears as Marie in Bitter Lemons who in 
turn is Claude, Durrell’s third wife. Durrell, himself a complex character, appears in 
various guises as Darley, Arnauti, Nessim, and Pursewarden, an attempt to do justice 
to the complex character of Justine who is thus viewed through several lenses. Although 
Clea-Claude dominates in the end, Justine-Eve is never really discarded. 


2285. Godshalk, William Leigh. Some Sources of Durrel's ALEXANDRIA QUAR- 
TET, pp. 361-374. Durrell is indebted to Forster's Alexandria, Hartmann's Life of 
Paracelsus, McPherson’s The Moulids of Egypt, Leeder’s Modern Sons of the Pharaohs, 
Lane' Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, and Mott’s 
The Universal Design of Birth. "In using his borrowings, [Durrell] recreates with a deft 
hand, revealing his romantic turn of mind." 
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2286. Burns, J. Christopher. Durrell’s Heraldic Universe, рр. 375-388. As understood 
by Durrell, "the heraldic universe . . . is the full consciousness of the universe and one's 
self within that universe.” Durrell is indebted to Plotinus's discussion of the four 
faculties of the mind: sense, imagination, reason, and self knowledge. 'The Quartet 
is ordered on this principle; each of its four novels represents one of the four parts in 
the order given; the whole work portrays thus Darley's ascent to the highest faculty, to 
the heraldic universe. 


2287. Read, Phyllis J. The Illusion of Personality: Cyclical Time in Durrel's ALEX- 
ANDRIA QUARTET, рр. 389-399. Durrell's cyclic concept of time precludes a view 
“of the individual as a discrete entity." Life is a sequence of events, "part of a greater 
whole." Birth and childhood, love, and death mark important stages in the sequence 
and occur in numerous parallel situations throughout the Quartet. Artists like Clea 
or Darley may escape from deterministic consequences by shifting "the cycle into a 
new orbit." 


2288. Kruppa, Joseph E. DurrelPs ALEXANDRIA QUARTET and the “Implosion” 
of the Modern Consciousness, pp. 401-416. McLuhan, Whitehead, Durrell, and Sar- 
raute are faced with the problem caused by the split between time and space, subject 
and object, which was introduced in the "Gutenberg era" and cemented by the printed 
word. Durrell's and Sarraute's solution is the dissolving of the boundaries of their 
characters; the act of novel-writing becomes suspect, the novel “implodes.” Durrell’s 
Quartet does not exhibit a single ordering consciousness, instead it portrays relationships 
attached to Alexandria "which is their figuration of their place in space-time." 


2289. Beebe, Maurice. Criticism of Lawrence Dorrell: A Selected Checklist, pp. 417- 
421. 
—W. Erzgrüber 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LXV:2, November 1967. 


2290. Fleming, David A. Barclays SATYRICON: The First Satirical Roman à Clef, 
рр. 95-102. Euphormionis Lusinini Satyricon (1605-1607) Бу the Scottish-French writer 
Barclay (1582-1621) is remarkable in several respects. It is the first sustained example 
of a roman à clef, it attains a certain realism by constant allusions to’ contemporary 
events, it shows an unusual unity of structure and narrative viewpoint, and it depends to 
some extend on Petronius whose works were seldom quoted because they were con- 
sidered immoral. 


2291. Bloch, Tuvia. Smollett’s Quest for Form, pp: 103-113. Smollett recognized that 
Roderick Random lacked structural unity. After the appearance of Tom Jones he tried 
to emulate Fielding, without success, however, by a more careful planning of Peregrine 
Pickle, Count Fathom, and Sir Launcelot Greaves. Eventually Smollett freed himself 
from the influence of Fielding's "unified picaresque novel based on a single complicated 
action” by writing, in Humphry Clinker, a narrative composed of several plots. He 
avoided “Fielding’s genial, ironic narrator,” too difficult for Smollett to cope with, by 
using the epistolary style. 


2292. Langhans, Edward A. Three Early Eighteenth-Century Manuscript Prompt- 
books, pp. 114-129. [This is a description of three Ms promptbooks preserved at the 
Bodleian (Ms Rawl. poet. 136). They contain The Perfidious Brother by Theobald, 
The Lady's Triumph by Settle, and Money the Mistress by Southerne. The prompter's 
insertions are reprinted and commented upon.] 
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— —— ——, LXV:3, February 1968. 


2293. Kiessling, Nicolas K. Grendel: A New Aspect, pp. 191-201. Grendel is referred 
to as "maere mearcstapa" and "se maera" (Beowulf, 103, 762). In both instances the 
poet did not use the word "maere" with a long diphthong (meaning "famous") but 
"maere" with a short diphthong (meaning "incubus," "night monster"). Viewed in this 
way, Grendel appears to be part of the Judeo-Christian incubus and lamia tradition. 
Не is also related to the northern Scandinavian corpse demon (“аріграпрг”). 


2294. Murrin, Michael. Poetry as Literary Criticism, pp. 202-207. Herbert's Jordan 
poems attack allegory by being allegorical poems; Carew’s To Ben Iohnson, is a witty 
poem on wit, whereas his Elegie on Donne is “a burial service for the arts, all the while 
constructing a brilliant work of art." In Cowley’s Ode: Of Wit “the subject of the poem 
turns out to be the poem itself." This technique of the mirror poem derives probably 
from the kind of allegorical exegesis practiced by Pico della Mirandola and Marsilio 
Ficino. 


2295. Brooks, Douglas. The Interpolated Tales in JOSEPH ANDREWS Again, 
pp. 208-213. The interpolated tale of The Unfortunate Jilt is used contrapuntally to the 
plot of the novel and “becomes part of the comic stuff of the novel itself.” The tale 
derives from, and surpasses, The Novel of the Curious Impertinent in Cervantes’s Don 
Quixote. The tale of The History of Two Friends is continued in the main plot 
between Adams and Joseph. It is also based, though to a lesser extent, on the Curious 
Impertinent; in addition it alludes to No. 428 of L’Estrange’s Fables: Both tales testify 
to Fielding’s achitectonic skill; they “answer each other across the novel.” 


2296. Schneidau, Herbert N. Vorticism and the Career of Ezra Pound, pp. 214-227. 
Vorticism failed as an artistic movement because it left no traces on subsequent art. 
Nevertheless, Pound, its main supporter, developed some concepts during his vorticist 
phase that remained with him. Together with Lewis he proclaimed “insult, shock, and 
Blast” and “the punch in the face” as the sole means to educate the public. On the other 
hand, Pound (with Eliot in his wake) subscribed to antiquarian ideas of tradition. 
Vorticist “energy” moreover explains Pound’s lifelong concern with form and definition. 


2297. Kellenberger, Hunter. “Consummation” or “Consummation” in Shakespeare?, 
pp. 228-230. In modern editions “consummation” (completion, fulfillment) appears in 
Сут, IV.ii.280 and Ham. Ш.1.63. The First Folio and the First Quarto, respectively, 
have "consumation" (now extinct and replaced by “consumption”). The latter meaning 
fits the contexts better; the spelling should be revised. 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, n.s. ХУП:3, March 1968. 

2298. Fabritius, Rudolf. Charakterkomik in William Saroyans Erzühlung THE 
JOURNEY TO HANFORD, pp. 127-131. As the patriarch of his family, Grandfather 
Garoghlanian resists the levelling influence of American society. His obstinacy, but also 
his inconsistent behavior towards his family on the one hand and towards Aram on the 
Other, account for the comic effects of Saroyan's story. (In German) 


— — ——, 1.8. X VIE:4, April 1968. 


2299. Zimmermann, Gerhard. Konkordanz und Diskordanz im Gebrauch des Numerus 
im Englischen. Beobachtungen aus dem Grenzgebiet von Singular und Plural, pp. 161- 
171. A grammatical rule of thumb demands the concordance of plurals, e.g., "Many 
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people lost their lives." There are, however, numerous cases of singular discordance, 
e.g., "Macbeth changes under our eye.” (In German) 
—K. P. S. Jochum 


NEW REPUBLIC, CLIV:23, June 4, 1966. 


2300. Anderson, Quentin. Nabokov іп Time (rev.-art, Vladimir Nabokov, Despair), 
pp. 23-28. Nabokov declares that this, his second English translation of his Russian 
novel of 1932, shows a virtuosity with English which makes it significantly different 
from his first. Despair is a novel of the type in which Nabokov plays patterned games 
with the consciousness of his central character, here a Russian emigré who murders his 
double. Nabokov has argued that such individualized patterns provide the only true 
area for art. In some of his other novels, such as The Gift and The Real Life of Sebas- 
tlan Knight, however, the hero is a free figure in an environment of the imprisoned, 
which suggests a lost golden world of childhood. Most of his novels exhibit a "senti- 
mental naturalism" 50 years out-of-date. Only in the "almost perfect" Prin does Nabo- 
kov combine this effect with his theme in a patterned language reminiscent of Proust 
and Joyce. 


— — ———-, CLIV:24, June 11, 1966. 


2301. Heath-Stubbs, John. The Posthumous Career of Charles Williams (rev.-art., 
Charles Williams, War in Heaven, Many Dimensions, Shadows of Ecstasy, The Place 
of the Lion, Descent into Hell, The Descent of the Dove), pp. 19-21. Williams (1886- 
1945), whom C. S. Lewis has suggested may be the greatest poet of our time, influenced 
Auden and Thomas, and was praised by Eliot. In opposition to writers of his time, 
he was a devout Anglican whose role may have been to reinterpret faith for our time. 
He was poet, playwright, novelist, literary critic, theologian and biographer, but his 
two cycles of poems on the Arthurian legend were his best work. 


, CLV:1, July 2, 1966. 


2302. Gilman, Richard. Edmund Wilson, Then and Now (rev.-art, Edmund Wilson, 
The Bit Between My Teeth), pp. 23-28. In the 1920's, Wilson was a very current critic 
who discussed and championed the major new writers of the times, exploiting his then 
rare knowledge of European literature and recent psychology, philosophy and sociology. 
In Axeľs Castle (1931), his one possibly “original contribution: to aesthetic understand- 
ing," he showed that through symbolism poets had made literature its own reality. Since 
then Wilson has ceased to be a ceritral critic, for his conservative bent has prevented his 
really choosing between the new and the more traditional. Thus in his new book the 
only recent writer of significance whom he discusses is Pasternak, and he tries to revive 
the buried reputations of Swinburne and Cabell. 


2303. Fwray, Michael. Négritude—a Romantic Myth, pp. 32-35. Négritude as a 
force among African leaders and writers proposes that "Africa is the contemporary 
renaissance," and that once Africans can sublimate Europe's rape of Africa they will 
provide salvation for “the ‘soulless’ West.” But divisive cultural heritages from different 
Western backgrounds threaten to enervate the search for an African identity, on which 
négritude is based, making it a romantic myth. In the United States, for example, 
Baldwin and Ellison both stress that the Negro belongs to American culture, whereas 
an older view stressed the importance of his African heritage. 


——— ———, CLV:2-3, July 16, 1966. 


2304. Featherstone, Joseph. The Ordeal of Evelyn Waugh, pp. 21-23. Waugh was 
not an original writer, but one who borrowed with inspiration from such diverse writers 
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as Voltaire, Wilde, Douglas, and Firbank. As a would-be satirist without a standard 
shared by his readers, he was forced to create his own set of values. He became a 
nostalgic Roman Catholic, yet only twice were his novels really religious. Sword of 
Honor, his trilogy on the Second World War, shows a modern man struggling against 
the great modern sin, sloth or the refusal of joy. The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, his 
last, autobiographical novel, is “a kind of pilgrim's progress, a radically Protestant exam- 
ination of conscience." 


ә CLV:8, August 27, 1966. 


2305. Spender, Stephen. Roethke: the Lost Sun (rev.-art., Theodore Roethke, Collected 
Poems), pp. 23-25. Roethke is fundamentally "a poet of the ego" who identifies with 
the slime rather than the sublime in nature. His poetry is suggestive of Wagner rather 
than Wordsworth. His love poetry, which goes beyond the ego, attempts to bridge "the 
gulf of self and not-self" in fleeting moments of shared experience. Then he encom- 
passes the outside world not by coming to terms with cold prose, as most modern poets 
do, but by incorporating that world into his inner world. His later poetry suffers from 
an awareness of the critics’ charge that his early poetry is immature. 


; CLV:11, September 10, 1966. 


2306. Samuels, Charles Thomas. The Career of Bernard Malamud (rev.-art, The 
Fixer) pp. 19-21. Malamud's novels have degenerated in quality under the influence 
of his critics. The "fabulous and feeling art" of his arabesques and images of souls in 
progress (іп The Natural, The Assistant, and The Magic Barrel) have given way to 
less distinctive novels of social problems. Thus The Fixer shows the effect of the bad 
advice of Malamud's critics who have urged "engagement with important issues." 


; CLV:16, October 15, 1966. 


2307. Lynn, Kenneth S. Dos Passos’ Chosen Country, pp. 15-20. Unlike most con- 
temporary novelists Dos Passos has tried to define the whole American nation in his 
novels. In this process his writing (particularly in U.S.A.) has changed his own views 
of the nation, from the young man's hope to escape the past by building a new society 
to the experienced observer's disenchantment with leftist brutalities. Technically, Dos 
Passos created: the mode for all modern American war novels in Three Soldiers; in 
Manhattan Transfer he found a means of evoking the feel of New York City; and in 
U.S.A, and Midcentury he went on to "at least partially transcend’ the novel-form" and 
produce a kaleidoscope of the American idiom. 


; CLV:20, November 12, 1966. 


2308. Kunitz, Stanley. The Hartford Walker (rev.-art., Holly Stevens, ed., The Letters 
of Wallace Stevens), pp. 23-26. Stevens as a man turns out to be neither forward-looking 
in politics nor "great-hearted." 'Thus he was happy as vice-president of his insurance 
company and fastidious about having a tidy house. He was, however, staunchly indi- 
vidual in his style of life and his virtues: if he scorned or ignored his great contem- 
porary poets (Eliot, Pound, and Thomas), he forged his own world of poetry. His 
letters contain such detailed explications of his own work as to be basic to any study 
of his poetics. 


; CLV:22, November 26, 1966. 


2309. Wain, John. Robert Penn Warren: The Drama of the Past (rev.-art., Robert 
Penn Warren, Selected Poems . . . 1923-1966), pp. 16-18. As а poet Warren has always 
remained the Nashville Southerner of his first 20 years. Because his bèst effects are 
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evocations of personal memories, this allegiance has helped his writing. (His weakest 
effects are his attempts to draw generalizing conclusions from his experiences) Never- 
theless his later experiences in New England, on the. Mediterranean, and as an academic, 
have helped his poetry to grow beyond the near preciousness of Ransom. 


— —— — —, CLVI2, January 14, 1967. | 

2310. Appel Alfred, Jr. Nabokov's Puppet Show—I (rev.-art, Vladimir Nabokov, 
Speak, Memory: An Autobiography Revisited), pp. 27-30. Nabokov has produced a 
body of novels with a poetic style full of joy and precision which "places him beyond 
comparison" in all of American fiction. Although critics have been cool to his work 
because it is counter to the realistic and ‘self-contained standards for modern novels, 
his vigorous personal fantasies, which have proved popular, could well be a turning 
point in the history of the novel, The enlarged autobiography reveals new insights into- 
his novels, as into the "games" he plays with his readers; they also provide rare glimpses 
of Russian emigré life after World War I, and they:.show how strong an influence his 
father has had on him. (To be continued) . 


, CLVE3, January 21, 1967. 


2311. Appel, Alfred, Jr. Nabokov’s Puppet Show—II (rev.-art, Vladimir Nabokov, 
Speak, Memory: An Autobiography Revisited), pp. 25-28, 32. The autobiography not 
only anticipates the themes of Nabokov's novels (the facing of death and exile, and 
the quest for complete consciousness and timelessness), it also suggests the hitherto 
unexplored aesthetic implications of.the autobiographical element in his novels. His 
artistic effect depends оп {һе perspective provided by the gaps in his parody (which 
provides a self-contained world): through those gaps his own life can be glimpsed. His 
other devices, coincidence, patterning, the work within the work, the sense of staging 
the novel, and the authorial voice combine to produce the involuted effect of his 
aesthetic technique. They also suggest his view of life as an ordering of chaos by balanc- 
ing between one's own view of truth and a parody of it. (Second of two parts.) 


—— — ——;, CLVI:4, January 28, 1967. 


2312. Spender, Stephen. The Brillant Mr. MacNelce (rev.-art, Louis MacNeice, 
The Strings Are False), pp. 32-34. In this autobiographical sketch, MacNeice treats 
other people with a cool detachment [to which Spender recalls being exposed sharply at 
a-party which both he and MacNeice attended.] MacNeice assumes the same detach- 
ment in discussing his first wife, Mariette, quite. ignoring the question of her love for 
him. In his poetic journals (Autumn Journal and Autumn Sequel) this approach to life 
issues in a concern for metrics quite apart from: content, one of MacNeice's 19th-century 
traits. Only at his rare best does his subject demand his form, as when he writes of 
death. 


s CLVI:8, February 25, 1967. 


2313. Freyer, Grattan. Retrospect on. O'Faolain (rev.-art, Sean O'Faolain, Vive Moi! 
and The Heat of the Sun), pp. 28-30. In his autobiography, Vive Мой, O'Faolain shows 
the strong influence on him of the situations which provide the distinctive themes of 
Irish writing in our century: the Irish countryside, the battle against Britain, Irish 
Catholicism, and exile. The banning of his early stories and the novel Bird Alone 
(1936) in Ireland forced him into the more expansive climate of continental Catholicism. 
His latest short stories in The Heat of the Sun have a technical precision which con- 
trasts sharply with his implausible but MER stories in Midsummer Madness and 
Other Stories (1932). 
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, CLVE11, March 18, 1967. 


2314. Harrison, Gilbert A. Alice B. Toklas, pp. 24, 37-38. In extreme age, Toklas 
appears through this memoir as a strong-minded old woman reliving her life with Stein. 
Her life in review ranges from her fondness for cookbooks and Picasso to her love of 
fun and kindness in judging others. 


, CLVI:20, Мау 20, 1967. 


2315. Poirier, Richard. T. S. Eliot and the Literature of Waste (rev.-art., Allen Tate, 
ed., T. S. Eliot: The Man and His Work), pp. 19-25. Eliot, possibly following Joyce 
in the early career of Stephen Dedalus, reacted strongly against the late 19th-century 
trust in literature as a substitute religion. He was more concerned with language than 
with poetry, and in fact, like Joyce, seldom speaks in his own style in his writing. Like 
Mailer, Eliot sought a road to a new creation by means of “de-creation.” Critics like 
the 26 who wrote the essays. for this collection misinterpret Eliot (and Joyce) by trying 
to force preconceived patterns on their works, in which patterns were in fact studiously 
avoided. Because the poem La Figlia Che Piange frustrates their attempt, the critics 
ignore it. They are writing for university courses, which take the life out of literature. 


——— ——, CLVI:23, June 10, 1967. 


2316. Kauffman, Stanley. Before and After Papa (rev.-art, William White, By-line: 
Ernest Hemingway), pp. 18, 35. This selection of Hemingway's newspaper articles shows 
the heroism of the author of the 20's who, despite having a family to support, gave up 
a secure newspaper career for fiction. His earliest articles, with their experimenting in 
his then unusual style, show this daring. The contrast between that heroism and the 
partly “mean-spirited” later Hemingway lends a pathetic power to his posthumous book, 
À Moveable Feast. 


; CLVI:25, June 24, 1967. 


2317. Wain, John. Mr. Day Lewis’ Pale Fire (rev.-art., C. Day Lewis, Selected Poems), 
pp. 21-25. In the 30's Lewis was frustrated as a poet, for with his sad, quiet quality 
he could hardly imitate the energetic Auden or MacNeice successfully. He was wiser 
in his choice of Hardy as his next model, though even so, a glance at the original shows 
“how badly wrong something has gone" with the imitator. This selection has spoiled 
his Marxist poems of the 30's by cutting out all the fire. 


, CLVII:10, September 2, 1967. 


2318. Solotaroff, Theodore. The Desert Within (rev.-art, Paul Bowles, The Time of 
Friendship), pp. 29-31. Bowles came into fictional prominence as one of the bitter 
younger generation of the late 40's who demonstrated the moral breakdown prophesied 
by the older writers—Hemingway, Faulkner, Eliot, and West. In the fine short stories 
of The Delicate Prey and the superb novel The Sheltering Sky he dramatized the effect 
of primitive barbarity and terror on the distintegrating minds of modern urbanized 
Society. In this new collection o£ short stories he. breaks no new ground, except possibly 
in his discovery of tenderness in a primitive setting in the title story. 


-------- CLVII:14, September 30, 1967. 


2319. Howe, Irving. Henry James Return to America, pp. 23-26. When James 
returned to America in 1904, he had just completed his three great late novels, The 
Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, and The Golden Bowl In the last of these 
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he had for the first time combined the mora] lyricism of his “American” novels with 
the polished civilization of his "European" novels. The same cómbination underlies 
his impressions of his American tour as recorded in The American Scene, which can 
therefore be seen as a search for such a combination in the new American civilization. 
James wrote most confidently of New England and New York, though even there he 
found the throngs of immigrants strange and puzzling. ` 


; СІ/УП:23, December 2, 1967. 


2320. Spender, Stephen. Dame Edith SitwelPs Show (rev.-art, Elizabeth Salter, Dame 
Edith Sitwell, The Last Years of a Rebel), pp. 21-22. As secretary to Dame Edith in 
her last years, Salter records the regal pose and also the real magnificence of her 
employer. From her childhood, however, Dame Edith was essentially sad and lonely, 
thus explaining her prevailing theme of being the outsider, as her poem Colonel Fan- 
tock well illustrates. 


, CLVII:24, December 9, 1967. 


2321. Auden, W. H. The Real World, pp. 25-27. The two chief enemies of the "True 
Word” are the “Idle Word" and (much more dangerous) the "Black Magician.” Social 
chitchat (our degenerative substitute for polite conversation) and journalism ("in tbe 
pejorative sense") consist of "idle words," verbal forms with no meaning and not 
intended to have any. The propagandist, who uses words to produce an automatic 
response, is the "black magician." Poetry, in contrast, requires that the reader listen 
as the author intended him to do, or not at all. The poet cannot change society, but 
he always aims at creating something in words that will endure. 

—William H. Magee 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XX:3, December 1965. 


2322. Nelson, Harland S. Dickenss OUR MUTUAL FRIEND and Henry Mayhew’s 
LONDON LABOUR AND THE LONDON POOR, pp. 207-222. Close together in 
Mayhew’s book, which Dickens probably knew, are three passages, one concerning an 
old woman with a horror of the workhouse, the second dredgermen, and the third 
dustmen and dust. The first two are probable sources for Betty Higden and Gaffer 
Hexam in Our Mutual Friend, and the third may relate to the novel’s depiction of dust 
as a source of wealth. 


2323. Fraser, John. The Name of Action: Nelly Dean and WUTHERING HEIGHTS, 
pp. 223-236. Nelly Dean’s interventions do her credit. Neither disengaged nor biased, 
not too rigid in code, she stands for a humane and tolerant attitude in a complex world 
presented in glimpses. Sometimes her common-sense judgment is inadequate, but she 
is far from being the villain of the piece. 


2324. Pollin, Burton R. Poe and Godwin, pp. 237-253. Poe's admiration for the style, 
construction, and thought of Godwin's works is shown by 15 references to them or to 
their author in Poe's writings between 1835 and 1849. Similarities between the two 
writers in techniques, interests, and theories of composition also attest to the esteem 
in which Poe held Godwin. 


2325. Sherry, Norman. Conrad and the Bangkok TIMES, pp. 255-266. Conrad 
obtained numerous suggestions for names, character types, and incidents, to be used 
in works up to 15 years later, during a two weeks’ stay in Bangkok in 1888. For some 
ideas—as well as for his ability to recall them much later—he may have been indebted 
to the issues of the Bangkok Times that appeared during his stay. 
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2326. Bush, Sargent, Jr. Charles Cap.of THE PATHFINDER: A Foil to Cooper's 
Views on the American Character in the 1840's, pp. 267-273. In the prejudice and 
rashness of Cap, an old salt out of his depth on the inland waterways of the frontier, 
Cooper exposed undesirable attitudes and trends in the society of his day, foreshadowing 
in 1840 his later more explicit social criticism. 


2327. Moser, Lawrence E. From Portrait to Person: A Note on the Surrealistic in 
JANE EYRE, pp. 275-281. Three quasi-surrealistic water-colors by Jane Eyre reexpress 
her—and Charlotte Bronté’s—experience in: symbols, and epitomize the surrealistic 
impact of imagination on the novel. . 


2328. Kenney, Blair G. Trollope’s Ideal Statesmen: Plantagenet Palliser and Lord 
John Russell, pp. 281-285. Although Trollope denied that there was any living model, 
the portrait of Palliser is based on the career and personality of Lord John Russell. 


2329. Ridland, J. M. Huck, Pip, and Plot, pp. 286-290. Pip and Huckleberry Finn 
both suffer crises of conscience and collisions on rivers; the parallels suggest possible 
borrowings by Twain, and illustrate Dickens’s superior handling of plot in Great 
Expectations. 


------- XX:4, March 1966. 


2330. Heilman, Robert B. Hardy's Sue Bridehead, pp. 307-323. In all her paradox- 
icality and self-contradictions, Sue Bridehead comes to life as a consistently drawn 
character, not an allegorical representative of Spirit or Mind, but a human being of 
almost tragic stature, drawn with great psychological insight. She is torn between reason 
and emotion, the ethereal and the material, independence and convensonality: forces 
shown to be counterbalanced and ever-present. 


2331. Johnson, E. D. H. “Daring the Dread Glance”: Charlotte Bronté’s Treatment 
of the Supernatural in VILLETTE, pp. 325-336. The five confrontations of Lucy 
Snowe with the ghostly nun and the circumstances under which they take place are 


arranged so as to mark various stages in Lucy’s development towards self-realization and 
harmony. 


2332. Aitken, David. “A Kind of Felicity”: Some Notes about Trollope’s Style, 
pp. 337-353. Trollope rejected stylistic artfulness, but his style reveals, if not deliberate 
art, at least a number of features that contribute to its characterisic appeal: colloquial 
passages; sprinklings of legal-sounding Latinate words; long loose sentences (and, con- 
versely, classically balanced periods); trenchant characterizations; playful verbosity; 
Biblical simplicity or homespun clichés for basic values; and childlike repetitions. Images 
are few and rarely thematic, except perhaps those relating to predatory women. 


2333. Poston, Lawrence, III. Setting and Theme in ROMOLA, pp. 355-366. Depict- 
ing in characters and plot the complex conflicting forces in the politics, religion, and 
philosophy of Renaissance Florence and the city's moral decay, and interweaving with 
these the fates of her historical and fictitious characters, Eliot found in the setting and 
period of Romola ample opportunity for studying the interrelationship of community 
and individual. 


2334. Seelye, John D. “Spontaneous Impress of Truth”: Melville’s Jack Chase: а 
Source, an Analogue, a Conjecture, pp. 367-376. 'The yarns and character of the ideal- 
ized sailor Jack Chase in Melville’s White-Jacket are based more on John Nicol, Mariner 
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than on slight real-life acquaintance, with the original John J. Chase. Parallels with 
Jack Gunn in William Leggett's A Watch in the Main-Top support the view that there 
is more art and less first-hand experience behind Melville’s work than he claimed 
-for it. ; 


2335. Egan, Joseph J. MARKHEIM: A Drains of Moral Psychology, pp. 377-384. A 
pawnbroker's shop full of mirrors and clocks, with 24 steps to an upstairs room, is the 
suitably symbolic setting for Markheim's mental progress to.self-awareness. Down- 
stairs, he murders the pawnbroker in whom he sees the degradation of his own. life: 
upstairs, an alter-ego carries on where the mirrors leave off; until he sees his own evil. 


2336. Polhemus, Robert M. COUSIN HENRY: Trollope’s Note from Underground, 
pp. 385-389. With this short novel (1878) Trollope struck a new note late in his career: 
the little man is causelessly persecuted by a hatefully intolerant society, until he is 
driven to a crime that ruins him, to the satisfaction (and exposure) of the socia code 
and its representatives. : . 


2337. Finkel, Robert J. жасыр! Boy Brought Up A Hand,” pp. 389-390. “Brought 
up by hand” was used by Dickens in the first number of Oliver Twist to mean not 
breast-fed, a meaning that is still current. 


----.ХХЫ, June 1966. p a 


2338. Gose, Elliott B., Jr. WUTHERING: HEIGHTS: ‘the Heath and the Hearth, 
pp. 1-19. Showing conflicting moral elements in her.characters as she traces their 
struggle for self-realization and integration, Emily Bronté employs contrasted figurative 
patterns from fairy-tales, the Bible, nature, and initiation, opposing queen to witch, 
beauty to beast, heaven and harmony to hell and. rebellion, heathland and rock to 
valley and orchard, and initiation by violence to Piston by gentleness. 


2339. Mauskopf, Charles. «Thackeray's. Attitude: Towards Dickens’s. Writings; pp. 21-33. 
Generous in his praise of Dickens's imagination, humanity, and charm, Thackeray 
nevertheless frequently criticized his art for lack of realism, for faults of style, and, 
implicitly, for bringing social criticism into fiction. 


2340. Lyons, Richard S. The Method of MIDDLEMARCH, pp. 35-47. Chapter 39, 
Book IV, illustrates the novelist’s method of organization and why formal and structural 
analysis is unsatisfactory. It shows how plots are interconnected, how characters 
develop slowly, in time with historical and social change, and how the characters and 
social context together demonstrate—and are organized gon: novel's underlying 
intellectual and moral aasutptiona, 2 


2341. Minter, David Lee. Aesthetic Vision and the World of EMMA, pp. 49-59. The 
subject that informs: this novel is Emma: Woodhouse herself and ‘her self-indulgent 
attempts to impose her vision of beauty and order on the world around. hèr; the world’s 
repeated resistance finally brings her to рее and: insight. 


2342. Van Deusen, Marshall. Narrative Tone in THE CUSTOM HOUSE and THE 
SCARLET LETTER, pp. 61-71. Hawthorne's own narrative voice links the introduction 
with the following romance. The irony of pretending to have found Hester's story, 
the mixture of present and past, and the person of the narrator prepare the tone, themes, 
and complexity of the exploration of reality and imagination, individual and society, 
history and truth in the 19th-century liberal’s confrontation with the 17th-century trial. 
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2343. Karcher, Carolyn Lury. The Story of Charlemont: A Dramatization of Mel- 
ville’s Concepts of Fiction in THE CONFIDENCE-MAN: HIS MASQUERADE, 
pp. 73-84. In three interpolated chapters on fiction Melville. identifies fictional repre- 
sentation of human reality with mythical representations of divine reality. This sheds 
light on the similarities between Charlemont and Christ and lends irony and ambiguity 
to religious interpretations of the palpable fiction of.Charlemont. In questioning the 
value and reality of the Christ-like figure, the story also fits into the confidence-world 
of the main story. . 


2344, Hughes, David Y. H. G. ‘Wells and the Cbargé.of Plagiarism, pp. 85-90. Cor- 
respondence and friendly relations indicate that in The Wonderful Visit Wells did not 
plagiarize Allen’s The British Barbarians. 


— — — —, XXI:2, September 1966. 


2345. Colby, Robert A. Barry Lyndon and the Irish Hero, pp. 109- 130. Barry Lyndon 
is condemned out of his own mouth, an irony that supports the idea that authentic 
nobility and his bogus gentility are interchangeable. Thackeray had factual sources, 
including his tour of Ireland; in its topicality the book must have seemed an exténsion 
of his own magazine articles. Imposing structure on the usually picaresque Irish novel, 
he also satirized contemporary Irish fiction. | 


2346. Pinney, Thomas. The Authority of the Past in George Ellots Novels, pp. 131- 
147. Daniel Deronda is a new departure in Eliot’s novels, in that it replaces the con- 
servative morality of individual affection, memory, loyalties, and roots in the past 
with a more abstract and reasoned principle of social (in Deronda's case, racial) inheri- 
tance and duty. 


2347. Blount, Trevor. Sir Leicester Dedlock and “Deportment” табуа Some 
Aspects of Dickens's Use of Parallelism in BLEAK HOUSE, pp. 149-165. The political 
and social satire in this novel, which is topical and serious, is made general by the use 
of parallel sets of characters and interrelated themes. Sir Leicester Dedlock and the 
obstructive code he represents are thus parodied in Turveydrop, whose escape from 
reality is paralleled in the socially harmful Dandyism of the Dedlock cousins. But in 
this complex picture of mutual inflences, Sir Leicester is, typically, also a victim. 


2348. Hall, William F. Gabriel Nash: “Famous Centre" of THE TRAGIC MUSE, 
pp. 167-184. Whereas James's preface argues that Miriam Rooth is the center of The 
Tragic Muse, the actual, though blurred, center is Gabriel Nash, who yokes allegory and 
realism together by virtue of important functions at both levels. He is the prime mover 
of events and the spokesman on aesthetics. Confusion over this dual role reflects the 
work's structural flaw and the stage James was passing through in his thought about art. 


2349, Kennedy, William F. Peacock's Economists: Some Mistaken Identities, pp. 185- 
191. Correct identification of economists in Peacock's novels shows the seriousness and 
consistency of his attitude to social questions. Mr. Fox in Melincourt (1817) is not 
Malthus, but a Benthamite Philosophic Radical; Mr. MacQuedy in Crotchet Castle (1831) 
is not J. В. McCulloch, but a representative 'Utilitarian thinker. aia satire 
Temained based on the values of the Literary Radicals. : "Lu Я 


---------, XXI:3, December 1966. 


2350. Wentersdorf, Karl P. Mirror-Images in GREAT EXPECTATIONS, pp. 203-224. 
The Faustian struggle between good and evil in Pip’s soul is revealed to a depth of which 
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Pip himself is unaware by the contrasts and confrontations between opposed pairs of 
characters (Orlick and Herbert Pocket, Drummle and Startop, Pepper and Trabb's boy), 
by their embodiments of conflicting sides in Pip's character, and by his relationships to 
them. 


2351. Delaura, David J. ROMOLA and the Origin of the Paterian View of Life, 
pp. 225-233. Pater was probably influenced by his reading of Eliot’s Romola. Savon- 
arola appears repeatedly in Studies in the History of the Renaissance, and is viewed 
with unexpected sympathy. The parallels in setting, structure, themes, and relevance to 
19th-century conflicts between Romola and Marius The Epicurean are further, perhaps 
stronger, evidence. 


2352, Ketcham, Carl H. Meredith at Work: THE TALE OF CHLOE, pp. 235-247. 
The main source of this work was Goldsmith's The Life of Richard Nash, Esq., but 
Meredith rather transformed than borrowed the sentimental tale of "Sylvia," notably 
by changing or reinterpreting the heroine and providing deeper motives for her suicide, 
by foreshadowing and i irony, and by the use of local color and of the character of Beau 
Nash. 


2353. Schweik, Robert C. Character and Fate in Hardy’s THE MAYOR OF CASTER- 
BRIDGE, pp. 249-262. Hardy profited from apparent inconsistency in this novel: 
he was able to bring about a gradual shift from an orthodox morality of behavior 
rewarded to a less comforting Darwinian world view through tracing Henchard's life 
in four stages of hope and progress followed by downfall, with slight changes of 
emphasis and cause and effect in each. 


2354. Lefcowitz, Allan, and Barbara Lefcowitz. Some Rents in the Veil: New Light 
on Priscilla and Zenobia in THE. BLITHEDALE ROMANCE, pp. 263-275. The 
ambiguity with which Hawthorne presents the fair Priscilla and the dark Zenobia is 
not sustained when the story is reduced to moral allegory; the two are turned into 
abstract counterparts. 


2355. Saposnik, Irving S. Stevenson’s MARKHEIM: A Fictional CHRISTMAS 
SERMON, pp. 277-282. Markheim’s visitant is his conscience; the Christmas setting 
and references to God suggest that the confrontation is a religious experience. The 
self-examination that the moral coward has avoided all his life is finally forced upon 
him. 


2356. Hudspeth, Robert N. Conrad’s Use of Time in CHANCE, pp. 283-289. For 
true sympathetic knowledge and understanding of another life (Flora’s) to be acquired, 
enough time must pass in the narrator’s and reader’s relationship to the character. The 
intricate time-structure and point of view in Chance, with Marlowe at its center, are 
designed to achieve this effect. 


------------, ХХІ:4, March 1967. 

2357. Hagan, John. Control of Sympathy in WUTHERING HEIGHTS, pp. 305-323. 
Catherine and Heathcliff are both brought to the brink of forfeiting the reader's 
sympathy altogether, but Emily Bronté shows the forces of frustration and loss and 
the temptations behind their morally outrageous behavior, and parallel reactions in other 
characters; we are left with understanding, not of supernatural spirits or symbols, but 
of passionate human beings destroyed. 
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2358. Ganzel, Carol H. THE TIMES Correspondent and THE WARDEN, pp. 325- 
336. An influential writer of letters to The Times, Sidney Godolphin Osborne, with 
whom Trollope had previously debated Irish conditions, greatly resembled the petty 
reformer John Bold in The Warden. Letters by Osborne attacking simony were pub- 
lished in the summer of 1853 when the novel was being written, and may have affected’ 
the plot. 


2359. Fossum, Robert H. Time and the Artist in LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE 
HOUSE, pp. 337-348. The four Legends of the Province House unite in reflecting 
Hawthorne's views on history, which are embodied in the purpose and technique of 
the tales. Describing the links and conflicts between 19th-century America and its 
revolutionary past, they comprise emblematic tableaux (parallels to the methods of the 
tales themselves) in which characters step out of the past into Hawthorne's present to 
show what man must learn from history. 


2360. McCall, Dan. The Design of Hawthorne’s CUSTOM-HOUSE, pp. 349-358. The 
organic connection between The Custom-House and The Scarlet Letter lies in the 
question of the writer's conflicting artistic and social responsibilities. The move from 
social concerns to imagination and romance parallels Hawthorne's increasing commit- 
ment to his writing in the face of troubled relations with Salem and with his job; and 
his experience and sense of isolation are linked with Hester Prynne's. 


2361. Greene, Philip L. Point of View in THE SPOILS OF POYTON, pp. 359-368. 
The character Fleda Vetch lives up to James's explicit statement of his intentions. Her 
moral ideals might make her unbelievable, undermining the values she stands for and the 
acceptability of the narrative, were it not that James painstakingly and repeatedly gives 
authorial support to her point of view. 


2362. Tanner, J. E. The Chronology and the Enigmatic End of LORD JIM, pp. 369- 
380. Conrad included enough material in this novel to make possible a dating of the 
events in relation to each other. The chronology shows that remarks by Marlow, taken 
as final comments on Jim’s fate, must be read with reservations, and that Lord Jim 
was a controlled performance in time, pace, tone, and cumulative effect right up to the 
ambiguous ending. 

—Peter Bilton 


NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL REVIEW, XLIIE:4, October 1966. (Reprinted 
from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:2, Summer 1967.) 


2363. Diket, A. L. The Noble Savage Convention as Epitomized in John Lawson’s 
A NEW VOYAGE TO CAROLINA, pp. 413-429. Early southern colonial writers 
represented the Indian as a savage to be converted or destroyed. But as writers came 
to view the New World as a paradise, the Indian came to be viewed first as a brother 
to be saved and finally as the “Noble Savage.” Several writers point out that the Indian 
had a religion, a fine physique, intelligence, self-control, and good government. He was 
not converted to Christianity because the whites set a poor example. Lawson repre- 
sented this point of view. Admitting the Indians’ bad habits, he praised their environ- 
ment, discussed their good characteristics extensively, criticized the whites’ example, and 
concluded that the Indian, in his natural state, was thus superior. Lawson added one 
new element in suggesting a government-subsidized program encouraging amalgamation 
of the races to convert the Indian to Christianity. 

—Richard M. Hurst 
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PARTISAN REVIEW, XXIV:4, Fall 1967. 


2364. Crews, Frederick. The Power of Darkness, pp. 507-525. The power of Conrad's 
art lies in his constant struggle with the inadmissible wishes of his subconscious. “Given 
the Victorian rules of the game, Conrad's grandiose but barely sustained duplicity with 
himself can be understood as the enabling condition of his narrative energy." Heart of 
Darkness is à product of the logic of anxiety, of Conrad's transcribing contradictions 
into the terms of art. қ 


2365. Phillips, William. Writing About Sex, рр. 552-563. Both George P. Elliott 
(Harper’s, CCXXX:1378, March 1965, pp. 51-60) and George Steiner (Encounter, 
XXV:4, Oct. 1965, pp. 14-19 [AES, IX:3, March 1966, 755]) argue that the ignoring 
of sexual taboo in literature is damaging to the social and political order. However, 
the major distinction between the old and the new sexual styles is that the traditional 
treatment of sex has always been ideological, "conceived of in terms of values and 
attitudes toward other kinds of experience"; whereas the new sexuality substitutes “a 
deflated, polymorphous idea of sex divorced from love and from the institutionalized 
relations in which sex had in the past been located. " [Novelists Mailer and Miller 
are discussed.] 


, XXV:1, Winter 1968. 


2366. Caws, Peter. What is Structuralism? (rev.-art., Claude Lévi-Strauss, The Savage 
Mind), pp. 75-91. “The line of thought that has emerged from.the confrontation of 
[structural anthropology and structural linguistics] has more to do with linguistic and 
cultural products (myths, works of literature) and their relationship to the problem of 
human - subjectivity. than with any concept of structure in the more obvious sense." 
Literary criticism produces a hypothesis about the work of art which is subject to 
constant аны and change. 
2 —Barbara A. Paulson 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXXV:1, Spring 1968. 


2367. Cohen, Nathan. Stratford After Fifteen Years, pp. 35-61. Fifteen years of the 
Stratford, Ontario, Shakespeare Festival reveal that the performances lack expressive- 
ness, that the company and its directors have not been able to develop a distinctively 
individual style of acting and performing, that the open theater is unsuited to create 
intimacy between the actors and the audience, and that the Festival has become heavily 
institutionalized and therefore more and morea tourist attraction rather than a cultural 
event, 


2368. Quayle, Eric. R. M. Ballantyne in Rupert’s Land, pp. 62-71. Ballantyne’s experi- 
ences as a clerk of the Hudson Bay Company in 1841-1847 form part of the raw 
material that went into the making of his adventure stories. His letters to his family, 
revised and published as Hudson’s Bay; or Every-Day Life in the Wilds of North 
America (1847), remain “one of. ће best accounts we have of the. backwoods life in 
Canada in ће 1840's.”  — . D. 


2369, Hawkins, W. J. Thomas H. Raddall: The Man and his Work, pp. 137-146. 
Raddall is a Canadian novelist whose fame rests on his intentionally limited outlook. 
As a regional writer he seldom leaves the Nova Scotia locale whose history has been 
his special concern. His lack of formal training and his slow development after various 
jobs explain the pragmatic aspect of his work and his distrust of philosophizing. 

—K. Р. S. Jochum 
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RENDEZVOUS, 1:2, Winter 1966. 


2370. Shanahan, William. The Critical System of Thomas Rymer, pp. 19-28. Though 
Rymer (1641-1713) is chiefly recognized as a historiographer, his theories in literary 
criticism are significant for the questions they raise. Affirming the moral role of the 
poet and stressing the acceptance as rational of. the laws of Aristotle and the Greek 
tragedians, Rymer's criticism has. proven controversial because of its moralistic -bent 
and the "deliberately . . . belligerent style he кезі 


2371. Blake, Forrester. Conceptualizing, - -pp. 29-31. The problem of the artist in 
establishing the concept, "the encompassing caul of idea," within which plot, character, 
and setting are worked out is demonstrably solved by Joyce in A Portrait of the Artist 
asa Young Man in a neat, orderly, and logical conceptualization. Conversely the world 
of science since 1945 has dealt with a chaotic and shifting confusion of evolving atoms 
which makes suspect the artists' orderly microcosm. 


, 1:1, Spring 1967. 


2372. Patty, Austin. Cummings’ Impressions of Communist Russia, рр. 15-22. Cum- 
mings's view of Russia of the 1930’s, which appeared in Eimi (1958), is a result of his 
ideas about man. and society formed prior to his visit to Russia. Though he attempted 
to be objective in reporting his trip, his views are a reiteration of his extreme individual- 
ism and his rejection of most governments, collective society, mass culture, science, 
commercialism, and materialism expressed in The Enormous Room (1922) and his 
poems written prior to his trip to Russia. | MS 


2373. Hame, Robert A. February, Thoreau, and Spring, pp. 23-26. In the chapter 
from Walden entitled "Spring," Thoreau remembers the "February hints" which spring 
fulfills. Such human responses as a sense of remission of sin, an understanding of the 
role of death in human experience, and an awareness of rebirth and life in all things 
are suggested to Thoreau in the seasonal change from winter to spring. 

се —John W. Schwetman 
RESEARCH STUDIES, XXXIV:2, June 1966. 
2374. McCann, Charles, and Victor Comerchero: Setting as a Key to the Structure 
and Meaning of NOSTROMO, pp. 66-84. Conrad creates a unified structure in this 
novel through the use of setting, with the title character being the embodiment of a focal 
conception. Images from the setting help to identify the major characters (Gould and 
the gorge, Viola and Higuerota, Decoud and the Gulf) and relate each to Nostromo. 
This radical structure reflects Conrad’s pessimistic world-view: history is a cycle- of 
monotonous variations on a tragic theme. 


2375. Ehrstine, John W. The Drama and Romantic Theory: The Cloudy Symbols of 
High Romance, pp. 85-106. A review of the critical dramatic theory of the major 
Romantic dramatists indicates that their concept of a drama which is directed inwards— 
a drama of the mind—made the traditional play impossible during the Romantic period. 
Keats is less inclined toward interior drama than Wordsworth, Coleridge, or Shelley 
because he prefers sensation to thought; Byron produces the best "stagecraft" because 
his concepts of self and poetry differ from those of his contemporaries. With the 
exception of Yeats, no one has succeeded with the concept of “mental theatre" developed 
by the Romantics. 
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— ——— —, XXXIV:3, September 1966. 


2376. Ross, Donald H. Richard Jeffries and the Development of Realism, pp. 135-141. 
Jeffries’s last novel, Amaryllis at the Fair (1887), shows him abandoning the idealism 
with which realism struggles in his earlier work, and moving, apparently under the 
influence of the French naturalists and the knowledge of his own imminent death, 
toward the naturalistic novel. 


; XXXIV:4, December 1966. 


2377. Houston, Neil B. Silent Apostles: Melvilles Animus Against the Clergy, pp. 230- 
239. With but a few exceptions (the Liverpool clergy in Redburn and Father Mapple 
of Moby Dick), Melville’s novels depict Christian clergymen as abjectly silent when 
confronted with the tragic nature of life. Impractical, without the compulsion to preach 
truth, and weakly silent, they fail to lead Melville's world-ship to a "safe spiritual 
harbor." 

—Richard Lettis 


RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY THEATRE RESEARCH, VI:2, November 
1967. 


2378. Napieralski, Edmund A. Restoration and 18th Century Bibliography for 1966, 
pp. 1-36. [Arranged by subjects, annotated, and indexed.] 


2379. Gottesman, Lillian. Garrick’s INSTITUTION OF THE GARTER, pp. 37-43. 
Garrick's patriotic masque combined politics, history, and medieval tradition in an 
attempt to capitalize on contemporary interest in the Order of the Garter. It was based 
on & poem by Gilbert West about the founding of the Order and its ceremony of 
installation. 


2380. Sawyer, Paul. Garrick, Joseph Reed and DIDO, pp. 44-50. Reed's unpublished 
Theatrical Duplicity details his efforts to have his tragedy, Dido, performed by Gar- 
rick at Drury Lane. He persuaded people to intercede in his behalf, offered Garrick 
money, and hinted at blackmail. Despite all this, Garrick rejected the play. (To be 
continued.) 


2381. Ashley, L. R. N. Colley Cibber: A Bibliography, pp. 51-57. [Conclusion of 
bibliography from VI:1, May 1967 (AES, X:10, Dec. 1967, 3386).] 
—Noel Dorman Mawer 


A REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, VII:3, July 1966. 


2382. Macintyre, D. C. Scott and the Waverly Novels, pp. 9-19. The characteristic 
Scott novel draws from the “theatrical” novel for its plot and from the picaresque for 
its hero. Scott frequently uses the strategem of a visitor in a strange land. He indicates 
a basic theme of reconciliation through his balanced presentations of England and 
Scotland, the lowlands and the Highlands, and different kinds of religions. His novels 
record manners and traditions of Scotland. Influenced by public response, Scott wrote 
novels that aimed at both entertainment and moral improvement. 


2383. Piggott, Stuart. The Roman Camp and Three Authors, pp. 21-28. The scene 
on the site of the alleged Roman camp in Chapter IV of The Antiquary is similar in 
mood and construction to Chapter VI of Bage’s Hermsprong, Or Man As He Is Not. 
Similarities to Bage’s work can also be detected in Peacock’s Crotchet Castle. Those 
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characters who ascribe earthworks and encampments to a prehistoric past rather than 
to a Roman one were correct, even though tradition and late 18th-century antiquaries 
favored the idea of à Roman past. 


2384. Pike, B. A. Scott as Pessimist: A View of ST. RONAN'S WELL, pp. 29-38. 
When he altered the nature of Clara and Tyrell to make them "innocent victims of the 
evil of the world, fighting . . . a rearguard action for morality," Scott disclosed a darker 
reality beneath the trappings of romance. Through Clara and associated clothes symbol- 
ism (showing her refusal to appear as what she is not through dress) and through 
Tyrell’s honor, Scott passes judgment on the other characters of the novel. 


2385. Johnson, C. A. Russian Gaskelliana, pp. 39-51. Dostoevsky selected Mary 
Barton to be serialized in 1861 in Time, the magazine he began with his brother when 
he returned from Siberia, perhaps because it was topical and showed how the modern 
novel of industrialization could be written. He may have been influenced by the novel 
in writing Crime And Punishment. Both writers plead that Christian ethics be put to 
work, use traditional Christian imagery, show a similar kind of deterioration in Raskol- 
nikov and John Barton, group characters around a central figure, and use similar 
details in the families' lives. 


2386. Bellringer, A. W. Education in THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, pp. 52-61. Eliot 
shows her concern with reform in education in all her novels. The central theme of 
Mill is “the inadequacy of the Tulliver children's education." Men's education is rigid 
and narrow (Tom's is inappropriate for him and useless according to St. Ogg's standards) 
and women's is inadequate (Maggie misjudges Stephen through shortcomings in her 
education). 


2387. Kirschner, Paul. Conrad and Maupassant: Moral Solitude and A SMILE OF 
FORTUNE, pp. 62-77. Maupassant's influence on Conrad's concept of human nature, 
especially the idea of moral solitude, is apparent in the parallels between A Smile of 
Fortune and Les Soeurs Rondoll. 


2388. Kearney, A. M. Richardson’s PAMELA: The Aesthetic Case, pp. 73-90. The 
artistic problem of this novel arises from the epistolary technique which brings into 
conflict the voice of Pamela and the voice of the author. Eventually the authorial voice 
replaces the personal one: Part II is an apology for Part I. The problem of this tech- 
nique is that Richardson must ask the reader to accept Pamela as both participant and 
commentator. The result is-not successful, though the “attempt to harmonize . . . the 
internal and external narrative viewpoint" is a brave one. 


2389. Page, Norman. Standards. of Excellence: Jane Austen's Language, pp. 91-98. 
Austen's diction, interpreted in the light of her times, displays a “moral precision" that 
affords criteria "by which the nature and behavior of her characters can be assessed." 


; ҮП:4, October 1966. 


2390. Guthrie, Tyrone. Contemporary Theater, pp. 9-14. The concentration of 
theatrica] activity in metropolitan areas of England and the United States creates an 
unhealthy situation where high competition inflates costs. The stage is no longer 
influenced by society, as it was before World War L As the theater begins to recognize 
an intelligent minority outside metropolitan areas and as that minority continues to 
educate itself, the situation will grow healthier. 
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2391. Hunt, Hugh. A Gown for Cinderella: Drama in the Universities and an Exam- 
ination of Some of Its Problems, pp. 15-24. Some problems that have caused the slow 
recognition of drama as a serious study in English universities are the immensity of the 
subject, its hybrid nature, the difficulty of finding a competent staff, and the matter of 
deciding what academic qualifications should be demanded. 


2392. Speaight, Robert Marlowe:. the Forerunner, pp. 25-41. Marlowe's skill lay 
in writing narrative verse rather than drama. Though both Marlowe and Shakespeare 
wrote of violent happenings, Marlowe was more fascinated by them, and in The Jew 
of Malta showed "the absurdity of violence." Shakespeare's concern for his characters 
gave them greater tragic seriousness. Marlowe's greatest concern lay with Edward II 
and Faustus. In Doctor Faustus he wrote "the only. Christian morality between Every- 
man and Murder in the Cathedral," and showed great advances in dramatic expression. 
He is less the forerunner of Shakespeare than of Milton or Pope: 


2393. Hainsworth, J. D. John Arden and the Absurd, pp. 42-49. Arden’s relationship 
to the Absurd has been obscured by his indebtedness to playwrights not associated with 
that school and by his topical references. The way he expresses his pessimism through 
farce or the grotesqueness of farce links him with the Absurd. His farce, however, 
takes place in an external, not subjective, world. Though he uses more plot than the 
playwrights of the Absurd, the confusion of his plots has the same quality. 


2394. Adlard, John. Poetry and the Stage-Doors of the ‘Nineties, pp. 50-60. ‘The 
influence of music halls on the decadent phase of English poetry can be accounted for 
by the enthusiastic attendance of Symons, Beardsley, and others, and can be wees 
in the subject matter of much of their work. 


2395. Mukherjee, Sujit. Marriage as Punishment in the Plays of Wycherley, pp: 61-64. 
Wycherley frequently depicts marriages that are a punishment for some folly. Even in 
what appears to be a marriage of love, prospects of happiness are doubtful. Marriage 
is often a means of deception or a union of convenience. 


2396. Wilkinson, Andrew M. A Psychological Approach to JULIUS CAESAR, 
pp. 65-78. Caesar is of a strongly paranoid tendency that has characteristics of repressed 
homosexuality. The super-ego is separated from the ego, so that Caesar holds to the 
destructive ideal role of the Caesar. Brutus, (оо, holds too strongly to his ego-ideal— 
honor—and Cassius is dominated by the super-ego of Brutus. Antony, the only charac- 
ter among the four central characters who is alive at the end of the play, consults only 


his ego. 


2397. Shaw, J. Cleopatra and Seleucus, pp. 79-86. In the Seleucus episode in Antony 
(IV.ii.133-178) Cleopatra does not try to deceive Caesar about her intentions to commit 
suicide but rather indulges in a bit of play-acting. Shakespeare indicates this by making 
her speech artificial in sentiment, language, and rhythm. The artificiality becomes 
apparent if this passage is compared to others that show Cleopatra in anger. 


2398. Perret, Marion. “Edward III": Marlowe’s Dramatic Technique, pp. 87-91. 
Though his role is minor in the history of Edward II, Edward III serves several func- 
tions in the play. He is important in the political decisions his parents make; he provides 
a standard by which to measure the adulte. and he shares with the uncle the function 
of "chorus character." 
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--------, VIRI, January 1967. З 

2399, Hudson, Derek. What Happened to E. S. Dallas?, pp. 95-106. Accounted “а 
Prince among journalists," a connoisseur of food and wine, the Victorian critic Dallas 
suffered from the anonymity of his career as a journalist with The Times and from 
the general neglect given his Poetics and The Gay Science. 


—— — — —, ҮШ:2, April 1967. 

2400. Gordon, Ian А. ' Keats and the English Pindaric, pp. 9-23. Material in Rollins's 
edition of Keats's letters and an examination of Mss suggests that Keats's odes are 
derived less from the sonnet, as Garrod proposes, than from the English adaptation of 
the Pindaric as it was characterized by Cowley. 


2401. Fraser, John. Theorles and Practices: The Hammonds’ THE VILLAGE 
LABORER (rev.-art.), pp. 24-37. The Village Laborer, 1760-1832 by J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond is a healthy corrective for the teacher of English literature who half begins 
to believe that what happens in a period of cultural or literary history is inevitable. This 
book reexamines the way enclosures were carried out and the effect of this on the 
English peasantry. The authors "compel the reader back . . . to the actnal human 
conditions behind certain of the major ‘forces’ at work during the period; their demon- 
stration of what can happen when such conditions are obscured by received ideas and 
over-simple theorizings is permanently relevant; and the richness and power of their 
narrative are such that the epithet ‘epic’ scarcely seems too strong for it." 


2402. Warner, Alan. Stephen Duck, the Thresher Poet, pp. 38-48. Duck was one of 
the earliest pastoral poets in England who was also from the country; his first collection 
was published in 1730. He adopted the Augustan heroic couplet, and his best poem, 
The Thresher's Labor, shows country life from the inside. In another era Duck's 
pastoral poems might have been appreciated; but in an attempt to appeal to contem- 
porary taste he turned to foreign subjects with which he was not comfortable. 


2403. Riley, A. P. The Original Ending of MR. WESTON'S GOOD WINE, 
pp. 49-55. Though the ending of the published version is superior to that of the 
original Ms, the earliest version sheds light on the allegorical pattern of the work which 
is subsequently developed more coherently in the revised passages. [Passages from 
both versions are quoted and compared.] 


2404. Bickerton, Derek. The Language of WOMEN IN LOVE, pp. 56-67. Lawrence's 
use of inflated language and repetition in his effort to capture the uncapturable leaves 
the reader with a sense of the intangible and keeps this from being the great novel it 
was conceived to be. 


2405. Kaufman, Paul In Defense of Fair Readers, pp. 68-76. Marshall's original 
account books, discovered in the archives of the Bath Municipal Library, indicate 
exceptions to two generalizations about 18th-century circulating libraries: (1) women 
were not the main support of cheap fiction; (2) the stock Was not predominantly fiction. 


2406. Allen, Vio: Memories of Joseph Cohrad, pp. 77-90. [The author recounts her 
reminiscences of Conrad and his wife.] à 


2407. May, Keith M. The Symbol of “Painting” in Virginia Woolf's TO THE LIGHT- 
HOUSE, pp. 91-98. Lily Briscoe's efforts to achieve "significant form" in her painting— 
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through resolution of the' problems of color, of light and shade, and of the relations 
between the masses— are reflected in ponies problems in writing To the Lighthouse. 
—Lewis B. Horne 


ROMANCE NOTES, va, Spring 1964. 


2408. Rose, Marilyn Gaddis. USHER as Myth in Green's MINUIT, pp. 110-114. 
Though Green denied the influence of Poe, his Minuit (1936) clearly parallels The Fall 
of the House of Usher in character, scene, metaphoric pattern, and tempo. This perhaps 
unconscious borrowing suggests that Poe’s tale has become a myth of the Franco- 
American archetypal concept of “the rent human spirit sacrificing its Id to death by 
water.” 


— — ——, УІІ, Antuma 1964. 


2409. Whartenby, Н. Allen. А Note on English ош for Henri Bremond's Theory 
of Pure Poetry, pp. 1-4. Though Bremond cited the authority of Newman, Keble, Pat- 
more, and Bradley in discussing his mystical poetic theory, his appeal to authority is 
weakened by his contradicting “their basic insistence: that the poem must mean some- 
thing.” 


2410. Mickel, Emanuel J., Jr. An Emphatic Image du the CONFESSIONS OF AN 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER and LE CIMETIERE MARIN, pp. 5-9. The opening 
stanza of Valéry's Le Cimetière Marin bears a very: striking similarity to De Quincey's 
· description of a typical opium vision described at the end of the section “The Pleasure 
of Opium." The similarity of the descriptions of the tranquil scene and seascape which . 
passes to a dissolution of surface calm may or may not be the result. of Valéry’s knowl- 
edge of De Quincey, but "it is a fascinating кшк of an OR empathic experi- 
ence in two creative minds.” 


— — —, Ун, Spring 1965. 


2411. Dorris, George E. The First Itallan Criticism of Chaucer and 
pp. 141-143. Rolli (1687-1765) included in the introduction of his translation of the 
first six books of Paradise Lost comments on Shakespeare and Chaucer. Published in 
London in 1729 and.in Verona in 1730, these comments à are “the first significant Italian 
criticism of English literature." 

‘—John W. Schwetman 


SPECTATOR, No. 7269, October 20, 1967. 


2412. Seymour-Smith, Martin. The Case of RLS, pp. 460-461. Underrated even by 
members of the The Stevenson Society, Stevenson should be considered as major a 
writer as Conrad. A prime concern of beth writers (to reconcile the evil in mankind 

with decency) is apparent in The New Arabian Nights, 1882; it underlies the action in 
Treasure Island (1883) and Kidnapped (1886), two very adult books; and, of course, it 
permeates his near masterpiece Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 1886. Although a fragment, 
his masterpiece The Weir of Hermiston is final evidence of Stevenson's ability to pene- 
trate into the core of humanness, i 


——— Мо. 7271, November 3, 1967. 


2413. Cox, C. B. Hawkeye and the Indians, pp. 533-534. In his best ux Cooper 
dealt profoundly with contemporary moral and social problems. In the five novels 
dealing with Hawkeye, his blood brotherhood with Chingachgook represents the Amer- 
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ican dream of racial unity. And certainly Cooper, the romantic dreamer, is one with 
Hawkeye in loving virgin forests and hating acquisitiveness. Those dreams still have a 
compelling power in the American imagination. 

—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM, VI:4, Summer 1967. 


2414. Kimball, Arthur G. Savages and Savagism: Brockden Brown's Dramatic Irony, 
pp. 214-225. Brown uses the term “savage” ironically, as a comment on the white man. 
In several works Brown “protests Enlightenment optimism” and “indicates that from the 
hidden corners of man’s mind there is likely to issue as much darkness as light.” In 
Edgar Huntly and Wieland the central characters become symbols for “civilized man’s 
savage potential,” while Thessalonica and Ormond are studies in savagery on a grand 
scale. 


2415. Fleck, P. D. Mary Shelley’s Notes to Shelley’s Poems and FRANKENSTEIN, 
pp. 226-254. Shelley’s concern with the “purely imaginative or idealistic” was of great 
concern to Mary Shelley, who preferred more personal, human poetry. In her notes to 
his poems she apologizes for his other-worldliness, and shows a preference for works, 
such as The Cenci, which are concerned with real persons and their passions. Her 
Frankenstein is a criticism of Shelleyan romantic idealism, and it suggests that such 
idealism may become madness. According to Mary, man should submit to powers 
greater than himself. 


; ҮП:1, Autumn 1967. 


2416. Hertz, Neil H. Wordsworth and the Tears of Adam, pp. 15-33. Milton's 
influence on Wordsworth may be found in "the interrelation of theme and structure" 
in Paradise Lost, Book XI, and The Ruined Cottage. In both, the experience of loss 
is communicated from the event in the poem, via characters within the poem, to the 
poet; and hence to the reader. The process places the poet in an impersonal relationship 
with the experience and shifts the experience from historical] time to the "narrative 
present" of poetic time. A similar structure may be seen in A Night-Piece, which shows 
how closely the process is related to the Wordsworthian “doubling of consciousness." 


2417. Sundell, Michael G. The Theme of Self-Realization in FROST AT MIDNIGHT, 
pp. 34-39. The idea that knowledge consists of the process of uniting the infinite imag- 
inative mind with the finite object is found in Chapter 12 of Coleridge's Biographia 
Literaria. Frost at Midnight shows the poet participating in this process, which culmi- 
nates in “self-realization in nature," found through his son. 

Д —Noel Dorman Mawer 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, ХХХП:3, September 1966. 
(Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:2, Summer 1967.) 


2418. Payne, Mildred Y. A TENNESSEE JUDGE Revived: A Study of Folk Elements 
in One of Opie Read’s Best-Known Novels, pp. 82-87. Read, a once-popular Tennessee 
novelist, has been almost completely forgotten, but there are folk elements in his novel 
which maintain some vitality. Especially notable are Read’s treatment of some of the 
folkways of the Middle Tennessee town of Gallatin, of the architecture and furnishings 
of the homes, and of a number of superstitions devoutly believed in by some of the 
characters. 


—James H. Penrod 
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THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XXII:1, Autumn 1967, 


2419. Fletcher, Ifan Kyrle. Charles Ricketts and the Theatre, pp. 6-23. [Information 
is given on the designs which Ricketts made for theater productions from 1906 to 
1931.] Plays by some of the most important playwrights of his time were performed 
with his designs, among them plays by Shaw, Wilde and Yeats; but there are also 
several Shakespeare productions (IHlustrated) 


2420. Eddison, Robert. Topless in Jerusalem, pp. 24-27. [This is a discussion of two 
drawings of a performance of Aaron Hill's Zara in 1736, one бы which may be 
spurious.] (Illustrated) 


, XXII:2, Winter 1967/68. 


2421. Donohue, Joseph W., Jr. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in MACBETH: The 
Romantic Approach to Tragic Character, pp. 65-86. An investigation of contemporary 
accounts as well as of Kemble's Macbeth Reconsidered and of Mrs. Siddons's Remarks 
on the Character of Lady Macbeth reveals that both actors presented “just that sort 
of psychologically credible character which the moralists and philosóphical critics of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century described—a naturally virtuous person whose 
innate sensibilities ironically bring about his own downfall.” 

—K. P. S. Jochum 


TRADITION, I, 1966. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, V:3, Fall 1967.) 


2422. Forman, John. The Revival of the Broadside, pp. 6-10. [The article contains a 
short summary of the history of the broadsides, reprints of a few examples, and notes 
on the status of broadside printing in England today and concludes with a list of books, 
collections, and contemporary producers relating to the broadside.] 

—Richard A. Reuss 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE QUARTERLY, XIILE2, January 1968, 


2423. Pickering, James Н. Moses Сон Tyler: An Appreciation, pp. 7-14. Tyler, the 
"first distinguished historian of American letters," tried to close the gap between the 
studies of American history and literature. His A History of American Literature, 
1607-1765 and The Literary History of the American Revolution are concerned with 
cultural and intellectual history and the “spirit of an age." 


2424. Erickson, Mildred. Our Paths Have Crossed, pp. 17-23.. Light may be shed on 
Twain by taking “a look at the time and place of his early boyhood.” [A list of miscel- 
laneous details about Hannibal, c. 1830-1850 is included.] | 

—Noel Dorman Mawer 


VICTORIAN PERIODICALS NEWSLETTER, No. 1, January 1968. 


2425. [Issued at present as a supplement to Victorian Studies, this newsletter is intended 
to organize and report on projects for making possible greater scholarly research in 
Victorian periodicals.] 

—Wendell V. Harris 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, XI:1, September 1967. 


2426. Owen, Elizabeth. THE AWKWARD AGE and the Contemporary English Scene, 
pp. 63-82. James's novel accurately reflects social history. The details of social rela- 
tionships are precise; the form results from James's desire to turn the then popular novel 
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in dialogue to serious uses; and the blurring of certain effects is the result of the literary 
proprieties of the time. Recognition of the social attitudes and codes accurately repro- 
duced by James is necessary to interpretation of the total novel. 


2427. Hogan, Don. Biography and Mr. Hardy (геу.-агі., Lois Deacon and Terry Cole- 
man, Providence and Mr. Hardy, London, 1966), pp. 98-102. Certain of Hardy's poems 
are illumined by knowledge of his relationship to Tryphena Sparks. That Hardy was at 
one time engaged to Tryphena is argued convincingly; the other assertions about the 
relationship have varying degrees of probability. 


—— — XI:2, December 1967. 

2428. Rosenberg, John D. Swinburne, pp. 131-152. Swinburne's diffuseness is inten- 
tional; his breaking down of habitual associations and his insistent meters induce “a 
surrealist heightening of consciousness," and there is something of innocence in his 
perversity. 


2429. Drew, Philip. Richard Jeffries and the English Countryside, pp. 181-206. Jeffries 
had a broad understanding of English country life, wrote about it in a variety of ways, 
and provides important documents for the social historian. He was a master at providing 
implicit commentary through significant scenes which he distributed through more 
discursive narrative. His view of rural life is complex; the importance of patterning 
human life in terms of the abundance and delights offered by nature was at the center 
of his thought. 


2430. Gilmour, Robin. The Gradgrind School: Political Economy in the Classroom, 
pp. 207-224. Dickens's portrayal of the Utilitarian view of education in Hard Times 
is not so exaggerated as John Holloway has argued. In the “Birbeck Schools," 515 
in Household Words in 1852, the curriculum was centered оп "Social Economy," 
development from the Utilitarian theory of Political Economy. Moreover, Dickens ж 
correct in seeing that the poor needed entertainment as much as instruction. 

—Wendell V. Harris 


WEST COAST REVIEW, I:1, Spring 1966. 


2431. Sparshott, Francis E. Philosophy and the “Creative Process,” pp. 4-13. The 
process of composition is the same for both poetry and philosophy; similar "overlapping" 
and "analogy" exist in the purposes and values of poetry and philosophy, suggesting 
that they "should be grouped together in contrast to the natural sciences." Poet and 
philosopher are alike incapable of ensuring final success with the fresh ideas which 
come to them through inspiration from the unconscious ("the mind is insecure in the 
most important of its intellectual operations"). 


2432. Webb, Eugene. Critical Writings on Samuel Beckett: A Bibliography, pp. 56-70. 
[A bibliography mainly of critical writings in English and French, from 1938 through 
the first months of 1966.] : 


; 1:2, Fall 1966. 


2433. Durst, Martin I. Wiliam Carlos Wiliams: A Bibliography, Part I, pp. 49-54. 
[A checklist covering “mostly critical articles in English on the entire body of Williams's 
work."] 
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» 1:3, Winter 1967. 


2434. Durst, Martin L William Carlos Williams: A Bibliography, Part H, pp. 44-49. 
[Completes the bibliography published in the West Coast Review, 1:2, Fall SURE. 


, П:1, Spring 1967. 

2435. Burns, Wayne. George Orwell: . Our “Responsible” Quixote, pp. 13-21. In 
defending traditional ideals of Western civilization and in battling the intellectual left 
prior to World War II, Orwell achieved the "mythic image" of champion of the values 
of "decent people." Orwell became a 20th-century Don Quixote for an "age in 
which’. .. men have been trying to maintain or regain their belief in such abstractions · 
as ‘justice,’ ‘decency,’ ‘courage’ in the face of events that have shown them to be empty, 
even deadly." After World War П, doubting his earlier attitudes, he attempted to 
discard the “champion” image, but 1984, ironically has been misread as an anti-commu- 
nist tract. Continued survival of Orwell's work will depend upon his Quixotic nature, not 
upon his greatness as man or writer. 


2436. Butterick, George. A Charles Olson Checklist, pp. 25-31. [This bibliography 
"is intended not only to catalogue critical reaction of all kinds to Olson, but also to 
reveal his relation to his contemporaries, some biographical information, his successes 
as a Melville scholar, and finally, at least some indication of recognition abroad."] 


— — — —À, 2, Fall 1967. 

2437. Webb, Eugene. Criticism and the Creative Process, pp. 13-20. Contrary to 
the popular conception of poetry, the creative process íncludes, besides "inspiration," 
the "rational process of evaluation and selection." While theories of inspiration and 
methods of composition differ, "the creative process seems to consist of a series of 
gropings after phrases or ideas alternating with evaluation of those phrases or ideas 
that emerge." Inspiration and criticism operate together in the choice of subject matter 
and of form, and the writer's choices are also influenced by the language he is using. 


2438. Brenner, Gerry. Frank O'Connor, 1903-1966: A Bibliography, pp. 55-64. [This 
bibliography is organized in nine sections: novels and.short story collections, uncol- 
lected short stories, non-fiction books, poetry, plays, articles and reviews, recordings, 
writings about O'Connor, and book reviews.] 


, 1:3, Winter 1968. 


2439. Palandri, Angela Jung. Ezra Pound Revisited, pp. 5-8. [This essay is a personal 
account of a second visit with the poet after an intervening 15 years, in which the 
poet's home in the hills near Rapallo, Italy, is described, and in which the poet says of 
the possibility of a grand finale to the Cantos, “there is too much uncertainty . . . 
I don't know."] 


2440. Bennett, James R. Style in Twentieth Century British and American Fiction: 
A Bibliography, pp. 43-51. [This bibliography is a partially annotated selection of 
critical writings based upon an examination of the Annual Bibliography of English 
Language and Literature from 1925 through 1956 and the PMLA Annual Bibliography 
from 1946 through 1965, and arranged in three sections: General, American Authors, 
and British Authors.] 

—Kenneth Lee Taylor 
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"^ WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XXI:2, Spring 1967. 
' 2441- Petrie, Graham. A Note on the Novel and the Film: Flashbacks іп TRISTRAM 
. SHANDY and THE PAWNBROKER, pp. 165-169. In his novel Sterne employs a 
method of flashback similar to the cut (as opposed to the dissolve) now widely used 
by movie makers. Ordinarily, Sterne's cuts occur between chapters; but he also manages 
them within chapters by supplying verbal images and puns that link past and present 
and that resemble the visual images used by film makers to link scenes. 


; ХХІ:3, Summer 1967. 


, 2442. Stone, Harry. Dickens and the Idea of a Periodical: A History of the Tri- 
umphant Will pp. 237-256. Dickens’s career as an editor was one of constant effort 


`1 to exercise editorial autonomy. In editing Bentley's Miscellany, he experienced per- 


petual frustration because he lacked authority. He failed with Master Humphrey’s 
Clock owing to a miscalculation of the readers' tastes; and he lasted less than three 
weeks with the Daily News, again having battled the issue of divided authority. In 
editing Household Words, he achieved editorial authority and great popularity, but he 
finally severed relationships with his partners. Only with All the Year Round did 
Dickens achieve what he wanted: "absolute mastery of a great popular weekly." 


2443. Richards, Robert, and Chris Richards. Feeling in THE GREAT GATSBY, 
pp. 257-265. 'The action of this work is serious, often unpleasant, yet Fitzgerald creates 
“shifting, fleeting, ambiguous aspects of feeling" that contribute to the pleasure of 
reading it. He does so through comic devices, including irony, caricature, and situa- 
tional comedy; through lyric imagery, including perceptions of color, sound, expectancy, 
and wonder; and through a detailed presentation of the counter-tbrusts of time. 


; ХХІ:4, Autumn 1967. 


2444. Hamilton, Harlan W. Samuel Johnson's Appeal to Nature, pp. 339-345. John- 
son is too commonly thought to be concerned only with "general properties and large 
appearances" and not with "the streaks of the tulip." In actuality, Johnson expended 
considerable energy in measuring, weighing, and- analyzing details, and in seeking. 
objective support for his theories. "He was sceptical of all generalizations, including 
his own, until they could be shown to rest on verified principles." 

—John S. Bullen 
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Western Ámerican Literature 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
: calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject, 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is. listed under the 
authors' names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, ХУШ:4, December 1967. 


2445. White, William. Colophon Notes for Housman Collectors, p. 11. Two new addi- 
tions to works about A. E. Housman are Tom Burns Haber's A. E. Housman (Twayne, 
1967) and Laurence Housman's А. E. Housman’s DE AMICITIA (Encounter, X XIX:4, 
Oct. 1967 [AES, ХІ:4, April 1968, 1225). The latter tells of Housman’s homosexual 
relationship with Moses J. Jackson. 


2446. Belok, Michael V. The Quest for Lindley Murray, pp. 22-24. There is insuffi- 
cient personal information for a biography of America’s great 19th-century anthologist, 
whose compilations include The English Reader, The English Grammar, The Power of 
Religion on the Mind, and other works. 


2447. West, Herbert Faulkner. The London Book World in September 1967, pp. 24-25. 
Prices for good books rise as the books get scarcer. Thus Yeats's Collected Poems was 
$280 in June 1967, and had risen to $448 in September 1967. 


> XVIII:5-6, January-February 1968. 


2448. White, William. Notes on Hemingway, West, Tolkien and Wise, pp. 30-31. Sev- 
eral important works by and about Hemingway have recently been published in paper- 
back. In the past decade, four books and over 100 articles have been written about 
West's work. Tolkien's The Lord of the Rings trilogy has attracted considerable critical 
attention, as well as a cult. On December 4-5, 1967, Sotheby's auctioned many materials 
forged and otherwise accumulated by Wise. 


» ХУШ:7, March 1968. 


2449. Murray, Donald. Hong Kong Letter: Bombs, Books, and Hemingway, pp. 16-21. 
In Hong Kong, bookbinding is inexpensive as are pirated editions in Taipei. Twain is 
translated too formally in Chinese; Hemingway translations are "more convincing." 


, ХУШ:8, April 1968. 


2450. Collamore Collection of Beatrix Potter Goes to the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
p. 11. The Beatrix Potter Collection recently donated to the Philadelphia Free Library 
includes 100 drawings and many first and variant editions of Peter Rabbit, The Flopsy 
Bunnies, and other of Miss Potter's works. 


2451. Cumming, John. Pokagon’s Birch Bark Books, pp. 15, 17. Simon Pokagon 
(1830-1899), born of a Pottawatomi Indian Chief and Oberlin-educated, wrote The Red 
Man's Rebuke to indicate his chagrin at the whites' treatment of Indians. This work 
received considerable notice at the 1893 Chicago World's Fair, as did its. author. Like 
his other works, among them Algonquin Legends of Paw Paw Lake and his romanticized 
autobiography, Queen of the Woods, it was printed on birch bark and has become a 
valued collector's item. 


2452. White, William. Books About Hemingway Abroad, p. 23. Foreign editions of 
nearly 100 books by and about Hemingway were recently found in Portugal, Spain, 
France, and the Low Countries. 


2453, Prance, Claude A. Richard Garnett, the Scholar Who Wrote Fairy Tales and 
Believed in the Stars, pp. 25-26. Erudite essayist, critic, scholar, and superintendent of 
the Reading Room of the British Museum, Garnett (1835-1906) wrote a memorable 
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group of short stories, The Twilight of the Gods (1888), characterized by "ironic 
humour and learning lightly carried." 
—Lynn Z. Bloom 


AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES, III:2, October 1967. 


2454. Porteous, Alexander. Some Recent Australian Plays, and Problems of Their 
Criticism, pp. 83-97. White stands preeminent among contemporary Australian play- 
wrights for his superior “intellectual and imaginative powers" and the ability to make 
his vital themes theatrical. In both Lawler's Summer of the Seventeenth Doll and Sey- 
mour's The One Day of the Year are found "recognisable contemporary settings, situa- 
tions, motifs, and language," but these plays sometimes lapse into mere “theatrical 
activity." If Australian drama is to equal the best plays produced by the English- 
speaking world, a full professional theater supplied with plays by Australia’s best 
writers must develop. 


2455. Ryan, John. Ned Kelly: The Flight of the Legend, pp. 98-115. The Kelly 
legend developed quickly after his death in 1889, fostered by Australian nationalism, the 
lrish immigrants' resistance to British authority, and the code of mateship. Until the 
1940's Kelly's image continued to be romantically colored, but in the last 20 years it 
has been diminished and even sullied by charges of transvestism and homosexuality. 


2456. Shipley, John B. Charles Rowcroft: An Unpublished Memoir, pp. 116-125. 
Among the papers of Sylvain Van de Weyer (d. 1874) in the Belgian Royal Archives is 
a "Biographical Sketch of the late Charles Rowcroft . . ." which expands Cecil Had- 
graft's recent notes of Rowcroft's life (ALS, 11:3, June 1966, pp. 171-178 [AES, X:1, 
Jan. 1967, 23], especially regarding his marriage and the years 1826-1852, during 
which he was engaged in various commercial and literary activities. 


2457. Oppenheim, Helen. Coppin—How Great? Alec Bagot’s FATHER OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN THEATRE, pp. 126-137. This biography of George Coppin by Alec 
Bagot, errs in a number of details and on several points of emphasis. 


2458. Wilding, Michael. Two Bibliographies: Hal Porter and Patrick White, pp. 142- 
148. Bibliographers of Australian writers may wish to avoid certain problems apparent 
in recently issued bibliographies of Porter and White. Matters of correct dates, of 
whether a book has been published in Australia or England, of reviews of anthologies 
containing works by the author, of omitting minor and major pieces of criticism, 
and of adequate indexes are all easily correctable. 


2459. Wilson, Gwendoline. Anna Maria Murray, Authoress of THE GUARDIAN, 
pp. 148-149. An entry in an exercise book by William Bunn shows that the writer 
of the first novel published in Australia (1838) was his mother, Anna Maria Murray 
Bunn. 


2460. Lebedewa, Nina. Furphy Criticism Since 1955: A Checklist, pp. 149-150. 
—Frank M. Patterson 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY STUDIES, VIII:3, Spring 1968. 


2461. Cracroft, Richard H. Liverpool, 1856: Nathaniel Hawthorne Meets Orson Pratt, 
pp. 270-272. In Our Old Home and English Note-Books, Hawthorne records meeting 
Pratt, who asked him as consul in Liverpool to write a letter gaining admission to the 
British Museum in December 1856. Hawthorne thought the successful Mormon 
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missionary to be shrewd but uncouth, a mistaken judgment about a man who distin- 
guished himself in learning and debate. 


2462. Dunn, Richard J. Dickens And The Mormons, pp. 325-334. In American. Notes 
and in articles he edited to agree with himself in Household Words and АП the Year 
Round, Charles Dickens accepted Victorian anti-Morman prejudice, viewing Latter-day 
Saints as sensual materialists but praising their industry. But in "Bound for the Great 
Salt Lake," The Uncommercial Traveler, July 4, 1863, he reports favorably on the 
decorum and order of embarking Mormon migrants. This landmark in Victorian 
opinion is part of Dickens's increasing religious toleration. 

: —John Lindberg 


BRITISH JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, Ш:1, January 1963. 


2463. Mason, David I. Sound and Sense in a Line of Poetry, pp. 70-72. A detailed 
analysis of the sound patterns in a single line of poetry (Hopkins’s The Wreck of the 
Deutschland) reveals a number of “aesthetic bonds" linking phonetic "motifs" to a 
single theme of sound. This theme is rhetorically connected to the “wreck’s crescendo 
of horror indicated in Hopkins’s words.” 


, Ш:3, July 1963. 


2464. Pole, David. Milton and Critical Method, pp. 245-258. Several recent discus- 
sions of Paradise Lost have gone well beyond sound critical practices and have conse- 
quently distorted the nature of Milton’s achievement. To read, the Hell-Gate episode 
as mock-heroic, to interpret the poem as though it were a work of modern Symbolism, 
or to suggest that it fails because the poet cannot satisfactorily reconcile thé epic struc- 
ture with his Christian subject is to do violence to the “gigantic straightforwardness” of 
Milton’s art. 


, 00:4, October 1963. 


2465. Kell, Richard. A Note on Versification, pp. 341-345. Although highly poetic 
language need not be versified, poetry often requires verse layout for its precision of 
articulation, a precision not possible without versification. Versification thus insures 
that the subtleties of the relationship between sound and meaning cannot be overlooked. 


2466. Ingamells, John. An Image Shared by Blake and Henri Rousseau, pp. 346-352. 
Both Blake and Rousseau used the image of a lion watching over a sleeping girl, Blake 
in The Little Girl Lost (1789) and Rousseau in a painting called La Bohémlenne 
Endormie (1897). An examination of the derivations of the image and the disparate 
ways in which the image is used by the two artists will not support, however, any 
conclusions about relationship or influence. 


, IV:2, April 1964, 


2467. Read, Herbert. The Poet and His Muse, pp. 99-108. An examination of the 
image of the Muse in literature, from the dialogues of Plato to the poems of Paul 
Valéry, reveals that the image embodies a sense of “some self” that is superior to the 
ordinary self and that this transcendental awareness seems inextricably bound up with 
the poetic act. | 


2468. Lees, F. N. Identification and ue in the Novel: -A Feature of Narrative 
Method, pp. 109-113. The novelist’s use of indirect speech without, or with only slight, 
introductory comment in order to indicate interior monologue creates an emotional 
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Tesponse in the reader that is otherwise impossible to obtain. That response seems fe 
be predicated on the reader's identification with the reverie so presented. 


----- Iv:4, October 1964. 


2469. Harding, F. J. W. Fantasy, Imagination and ears pp. 305-320. An 
analysis of Shakespeare’s use of the terms fantasy, fancy, and imagination suggests that 
the poet recognized an enduring conflict between the artist and his world. Furthermore, 
he seems to have believed his art to be “a dedicated adventure beyond the previously 
discovered bourns of experience.” ` 

—G. R. Wilson, Jr. 


CANADIAN FORUM, ХХХҮП:445, February 1958. І 
2470. Dale, Thomas R. Our Greatest Poet—A Century Ago, p pp. 245-246. Heavy- 


sege’s verse drama Saul was the first Canadian poem to win international acclaim, yet 
today his works survive unread in college and city libraries throughout Canada. 


» ХХХУШ:450, July 1958. 


2471. Dudek, Louis. The Role of Little Magazines Б Canada, pp. 76- 78. The Little 
Magazine is a peculiar phenomenon associated with the growth of the modern poetic 
movement since 1940. Magazines like Tamarack, Prism, and others present a vital and 
necessary medium for the work of contemporary, poets. 


[Otber abstracts from Volumes XXXVII and XXXVIII of Canadian Forum were pub- 
lished in AES, XI44, April 1968.] 


— — — —, ХІЛІ:495, April 1962, 


2472. Lady Chatterley in Ottawa, pp. 11-13. Under Section 150 of Canada's Criminal 
Code enacted in 1959 to provide a new definition of obscenity, three Montreal news- 
dealers were convicted of.selling Lawrence's Lady Chatterley’s Lover. By an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Canada the lower court decision was reversed and confiscated 
copies of the novel were ordered returned. 


, XLIV:529, February 1965. 


2473. McLuhan, Marshall. T. S. Eliot, pp. 243-244. More than anyone віпсе Tenny- 
son, Eliot infused poetry with the task of конш readers to central daily concerns. 


------- XLIV:530, March 1965. 


2474. Kilbourn, William. Mille: AFTER THE FALL, pp. 275-276. Miller's After 
the Fall is first and foremost a play of and about consciousness in which events do not 
happen in a linear causal sequence, but are present at once from the outset in the mind 
and memory of tbe protagonist. 


, XLV:542, March 1966. 


2475. King, James. Turning New Leaves (rev.-art, Truman Capote, In Cold Blood, 
New York, 1966), pp. 281-282. This is Capote's attempt to fuse two predominant 
themes of American literature: the American dream as evinced by. Emerson in 
Nature and other essays; and the “Gothic-haunted determinism” of the South as 
employed in Faulkner's Light in August, : 

—Robert James DeMott 
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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW, 11:4, 1967. 


2476. McElrath, Damian. Richard Simpson and John Henry Newman: The RAM- 
BLER, Laymen, and Theology, pp. 509-533. Simpson’s personality, his experiences as 
editor of the Rambler beginning in 1858, and his conflicts with Newman on questions 
of theology are revealed through a study of Simpson’s letters and other unpublished 
papers. 


COMMONWEAL, LXXXVII:14, January 12, 1968. 


2477. Cronin, Sean. Baggot Street Bard, pp. 447-448. Kavanagh was perhaps Ireland's 
greatest contemporary poet, yet he was almost unknown outside his country. He was 
а peasant poet who lived most of his life in Dublin. “The theme of his writings was that 
men lacked ‘a central passion’ because they had no fundamental belief in God. He 
attacked 'the hysteria of nationalistic charlatanism' . . . and he made a steadfast stand 
against what he called ‘Behanism.’” 


—Sr. M. Martin 


— —— —, LXXXVII:20, Februry 23, 1968. 


2478. Kunkel Francis L. Tennessee Williams and the Death of God, pp. 614-617. 
Because Williams belongs to the "God is Dead" school, “his literature is the literature 
of decadence." 'There are four characteristics to this literature of decadence; God has 
declined into a state of degeneracy and impotency; Christ is "an object of derision"; 
suicide is glorified; and copulation is flecked with religious significance. · 

. —Bernard P. Farragher 


DAEDALUS, XC:3, Summer 1961. 


2479. Frye, Northrop, Myth, Fictlon, and Displacement, pp. 587-605. Myth has been 
an integral part of literature since Homer. Both fictional and the thematic literature 
reflect their own type of myth. Aristotle’s “mythos” is used today to mean the plot of 
written art. This plot is the essence of fiction; its continuity is what captures our 
attention and strengthens the theme. A myth, seldom located in history, is an "abstract 
story pattern" appealing to the fiction writer or the writer of allegories. Whatever has 
shape in a literary work has a mythical shape. 

—Lynn Holschuh 


DISCOURSE, X:4, Autumn 1967. 


2480. Anderson, James Bruce. Richard Crashaw, St. Teresa, and St. John of the 
Cross, pp. 421-428. Н is commonly asserted that Crashaw's “baroque style" was 
influenced by the Spanish mystics St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross, but comparisons 
of these mystics’ typical poems with Crashaw’s does not bear out that he ever became 
‘their “formal disciple" or “knew their writing in a way that would supply him with a 
writing style." i | 


2481. Maynard, Reid. The Decay Motif in THE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO, 
pp. 436-439. In The Snows of Kilimanjaro Ernest Hemingway uses Harry's gangrene 
as a symbol of decay, opposed to the purity of "regenerative snow-capped Kilimanjaro." 
In this "parable of the prédicament of the artist in a materialistic world" parallels are 
drawn between Harry’s physical death from gangrene and his spiritual death, when he 
slowly exchanges his integrity, will to work, and talents for comfort and security. 
Prolonged dying allows for his "cathartic evaluation and prepares him for the sublime 
heights." з ШЕ 5 К { А 
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2482. Bache, William B. Affirmation іп TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, рр. 446-455. 
Shakespeare's sophisticated play seems to lack clear-cut "clues to- goodness" and: а 
supreme being or hero. Ambiguity is removed by elaborate puns, as the first line's 
“In Troy there lies a scene”: the society is based on a series of lies, revealing the “main 
reason why Troilus fails Cressida and is failed by her.” Related puns throughout con- 
tinue to underline this theme. Aeneas represents affirmation: Troy’s destruction 
releases him to fulfill his destiny as founder of Rome. “In the end Troilus is essentially 
like the other Shakespeare plays; that is, it is true and finally affirmative.” 


E 


; ХЕ1, Winter 1968. 


2483. Faber, Kathleen R., and M. B. Faber. An Important Theme of Joyce Carey's 
Trilogy, pp. 26-31. The major characters in Carey's trilogy merge to become a meta- 
phor for man or the human spirit. "Herself Surprised presents him in a pre-fall state 
of innocence; To Be A Pilgrim portrays his fall into reason and confrontation with the 
paradox of freedom; The Horse’s Mouth shows his potential for transcendence of the 
bonds of knowledge and his achievement of a oneness with the Blakian 'God-as- 
creation.’ " 


2484. Goede, William. The “Code-Hero” in Frost’s BLUEBERRIES, pp. 33-41. This 
central poem of North of Boston (1914), resolves the themes of A Boy's Will (1913) 
and announces the central theme of Frost’s later poetry: self-renewal through loss, the 
problem of “redemption and grace in the modern world." Doubt about man’s ability to 
stay confusion relates to Ernest Hemingway’s “code-hero.” The “code” becomes neces- 
sary in a world which has no special plans for man. The “code-hero” appears in four 
themes of the poem: nature as trial, the amateur versus the professional, transcendence 
of self through loss, and the problem of property and human rights. 


2485. Lund, Mary Graham. Shelley’s God—Transcendent or Imminent? pp. 55-61. 
In Queen Mab Shelley’s God is anthropomorphic and blamed for society’s ills, while in 
Revolt of Islam He is the abstraction of redeeming love. The God in Prometheus 
Unbound is a Pantheistic folkloristic God of love and hope. Shelley’s work represents 
the individual’s search for an “imminent God” in his personal life. 


2486. Berry, J. Wilkes. Thomas May's THE TRAGEDY OF CLEOPATRA, рр. 67-75. 
May (1565-1650), a Caroline poet, dramatist and translator, wrote The Tragedy of 
Cleopatra, Queen of Aegypt in 1626. "Particularly impressive to the modern reader is 
May's considerable knowledge of psychology, his emphasis on the righteousness of 
Antony's war against Octavius and his perceptive delineation of the wily Cleopatra." 


2487. Traci, Philip. The Supposed New Rhetoric of Donne's SONGS AND SONETS, 
pp. 98-107. The ornamental nature of Donne's Songs and Sonets is not readily appar- 
ent because of the poetry's very simplicity. Puttenham's The Art of English Poesie 
(1589) describes rhetorical devices recognized by Donne's contemporaries, devices 
which Donne employs throughout Songs and Sonets. Knowledge of these allows the 
reader "to overcome the apparent obscurity of easily recognized grammatical and 
argumentative figures." The revolutionary quality of the poetry arises not from his 
discarding Elizabethan convention, but from his employing it “with such colloquial, 
dramatic, and even comic freshness." 


2488. O'Dea, Raymond. The King of Men in Shakespeare's Early Works: Time, 
pp. 141-144. Shakespeare's greatest ability in his earlier works is his capturing of the 
essence of time and its significance through dramatic phrasing and setting. Characters 
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in Venus, Lucr., Sonn., Romeo, R. Ш and К. П attempt to achieve their desires despite 
the opposition of time. 


2489. Elliot, William. French Influences in THE FORTUNES OF RICHARD 
MAHONY, pp. 108-115. Henry Handel Richardson has admitted the influence of the 
French realistic tradition, especially Flaubert, on her fiction, but "Zola's philosophical 
base and method seem to contribute a great deal to H.H.R.'s conception and execution 
of. The Fortunes of Richard Mahony, while Flaubert’s method appears to be only 
loosely followed in the trilogy." She adopted Zola's "scientific" method, depicting 
individuals and their inherited traits developing under environmental pressure. 


2490. Browning, Chris. Grape Symbolism in THE GRAPES OF WRATH, pp. 129-140. 
The prevailing symbol in Steinbeck's novel is the grape with its Biblical meanings of 
“abundance, including man’s hope and dignity,” bitterness, and vengeance. Steinbeck's 
symbol “extends beyond the economic and philosophical to the mystical or spiritual hope 
of man." At both the beginning and end of the novel when the women see anger in the 
men “they know it is all right. The seeds of wrath and violence are planted, and the 
vines will grow, and the fruit of that wrath must finally be harvested." 


---------- ХІ:2, Spring 1968. 

2491. Wilson, Sister Jeremy. Milton's Use of the Image Relationship in PARADISE 
LOST, pp. 199-204. Milton made the image-archetype relation the essential structure 
of Paradise Lost and pivotal to the work's meaning and implications. He used Plato 
and Renaissance Neo-Platonic concepts not as a technical philosopher, but as a creative 
writer. He uses "direct" image relationships (God the Father-Son, God-Man), and 
“ironic” inverted relationships (God-devil, Heaven-Pandemonium). "The fall of both 
angels and man is seen in terms of their attempt to negate their status as images and 
to exist absolutely independently of any archetype." 


2492. Bache, William B. The *Eye of Love? in MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
pp. 224-229. Much works from two misunderstandings: Benedick and Beatrice are 
tricked into falling in love; Claudio is tricked into falling out of love. "The phrase 
‘eye of love,’ which . . . can also be either Т of love or ‘aye’ of love, seems a useful 
way of making clear... the essential poetic statement of the play." The concord at the 
play's end is qualified by the "eye of love" and we are "meant to perceive that only 
true, sustained love can secure the giddy world." 


2493. Boyle, Thomas E. The Tenor in the Organic Metaphor: A View of American 
Romanticism, pp. 240-251. Although writers of the American Renaissance use the 
same vehicle for the organic metaphor, the tenor of the metaphor may be diametrically 
opposed. Whitman’s Song of Myself and Melville’s Moby Dick employ organic images 
of spiritual death and rebirth which reject the old static mechanism. Whitman's tenor 
is the unity of all existence, a commitment to “cosmic idealism.” Méelville’s tenor 
lowers man on the cosmic scale of absolute meaning or value, leaving “only experience 
in the perceiving minds of men.” Thus this differentiation in tenor shows that Meine 
is essentially anti-romantic. 


2494. Cameron, Allen Barry. Donne and Dryden: Their Achievement in the Verse 
Epistle, pp. 252-256. Donne's verse epistle To Sir Henry Wotten, in a "formal exercise 
in persuasion," compares court, country, and city life, while Dryden's To My Honour'd 
Friend, Dr. Charleton is a “dedicatory epistle" prefixed to a treatise by Charleton. 
Dryden treats a political, public subject in an epistle intended for publication, while 
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Donne's topic is more personal, directed to an audience of his private circle of friends. 
Donne's work has the quality more of a letter than of a consciously constructed poem, 
and is therefore more successful as a verse epistle. The stylistic differences between the 
poems suggest the difference between Donne's and Dryden's concept of the role of the 
poet. 


2495. Binney, James. Shakespeare's Heroic Warriors, pp. 257-258. The satire in Trol. 
is directed not so much against Homeric heroes or the contemporary figures they 
symbolize, as "against the general tendency of men to make heroes of the wrong 
material" Thersites is used to “direct us to weaknesses and point them out.” Shake- 
speare often shows the flaws in men of action: Hotspur's “honor,” Prince Hal’s hypoc- 
risy, Othello's misjudgment. The tragedy of Trol is a "deeper tragedy of humanity 
which has not learned to order its ideals properly. It is a tragedy of disorder. The 
world here sees its heroes revealed as false and empty, and dangerous to be emulated.” 

—Kristen Patton 


DRAMA, No. 86, Autumn 1967. 


2496. Trewin, J. C. Larger Than Life, pp. 39-41. William Charles Macready was a 
difficult, temperamenta] actor, but in his "self-exposure, honest and ruthless, he curiously 
endears himself . . . he was a far more likable man and . . . a more satisfying actor than 
Edmund Kean." 


— Kristen Patton 


ENCOUNTER, XXX:1, January 1968. 


2497. Shonfield, Andrew. The Politics of Forster's India, pp. 62-69. A Passage fo 
India distorts the reality of politics in India at the time the novel was written, both in 
its slighting of the political significance of Hindus and in its portrayal of British 
intransigence. The reasons seem to be that Forster simply like Moslems, and thus. 
put them at the center of his story, and that he neither understood nor sympathized with 
the complicated politics of the Indian independence movement. The political distor- 
tions affect the artistry of the novel by making its draftsmanship too facile, even 
sometimes merely slick. 


————, XXX:3, March 1968. 


2498. Esslin, Martin. Pinter Translated, pp. 45-47. The German translations of 
Pinter's plays contain howlers in such wild profusion, and the German critics are so 
puzzled by what the plays mean, that international relations are perhaps endangered. 


2499, Rees, Goronwy. A Case for Treatment: The World of Lytton Strachey (rev.-art., 
Michael Holroyd, Lytton Strachey:. The Unknown Years 1880-1910, Vol. I and The 
Years of Achievement 1910-1932, Vol. П), pp. 71-83. Strachey, as a very social animal, 
was representative of a group whose influence went far beyond its small size. As 
Cambridge students and graduates, and as members of the influential Apostles, he and 
Keynes, in their private lives, distorted Moore's philosophy of honesty so as to justify 
their homosexuality. Nor have their biographers and historians presented this truth. 
It is doubtful that a fair appraisal of the part which homosexuality played between the 
Wars, at Oxford, Cambridge, and in the larger world, has yet been made. 

—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH RECORD, ХҮШІ:4, April 1968. 


2500. Gerber, Philip L., and Robert J. Gemmett A Conversation With Stephen 
Spender: The Creative Process, pp. 2-10. Spender thinks of the topic and method of 
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а poem at the same time, though other poets use other habits. One should read a poem” 
several times and not fear its so-called difficulty. Being a solitary pleasure, poetry 
has a small audience, though poetics inform much modern fiction. Issues may impair 
poetry, but many poems lead to action. American poets have a more public sense than 
do British ones, "more involved and : . . interesting." Though important, American 
universities set up their own subculture, influencing poets little. 


2501. Madden, David. The Fallacy of The Subject-Dominated Novel, pp. 11-19. 
Despite the mastery of Ellison's Invisible Man, Baldwin is the American Negro's spokes- 
man because he puts subject over art. This widespread preference harms the novel 
form. We should return to aesthetic verities. As Wright Morris says, the shocks of 
our time and the raw material of our history make the writer ignore the future of art, 
but he must both accept and transcend reality. Careerism and stereotypes reduce fiction 
to entertainment, though many critics and readers think literature should play a social 
role. ` . | 


2502. Lowry, Heath W., and Dewey W. Chambers. А Content Analysis: Middle-Class 
Morality and Ethical Values in The Newbery Books, pp. 20-31. Testing the assump- 
tion that reading-content affects children's values, the winners of the Newbery Award 
1922-1965 were analyzed for their frequency and intensity in treating 15 socio- 
logically selected American values. These were some conclusions: the Newbery books 
are not didactic; most intense values come with colonialism and pioneering; there is no 
correlation with current moral relativism; the books are not appropriate to value-oriented 
curricula; books are chosen on literary merit; civic responsibility, education, freedom, 
honesty, equality, marriage, and religion are frequent values; cleanliness, good manners, 
initiative, loyalty, family life, self-reliance, thrift and hard work are more intense, 
frequent values. | 


2503. Rogal, Samuel J. The Timelessness of А MODEST PROPOSAL, pp. 48-53. 
Swift’s examples in A Modest Proposal refer to any period, country, and victims of 
injustice, and his generalizations apply equally to any causes for rebellion. Beyond 
political, humane reference, the essay uses the traditional ethical appeal in rhetorical 
patterns. Ironic reversal, parodies of statisticians and landlords, and the adoption of an 
imperceptive persona all restrain Swift’s personal passion to tragic vision. He appeals 
to the reader's desire to think effectively. "So long as mankind continues to ignore com- 
mon sense as a means to alleviating human misery, A Modest Proposal will remain 
timeless." 


2504. Beidler, Peter G. Chaucers KNIGHT'S TALE And Its Teller, pp. 54-60. This 
tale is appropriate to the Knight because it differs from the conventions of romance at 
those points fitting his character. The high comedy and Boethian tone come naturally 
from a man whose life has taught him the nature of real battles and of lasting Iove. 
Rather than being stern and rigid, the Knight shows himself to be as fun-loving 
and relaxed as tbe holiday-makers at several spots in the inter-tale narrative. : 

| | —John Lindberg 


ESQUIRE, LXIX:4, April 1968. 

2505. Hills, Rust. The Dirty Little Secret of Norman Podhoretz, pp. 92, 164, 166, 168- 
178. Although Podhoretz implies, in Making It, that the pursuit of success need not 
harm a man and has not, in fact, harmed him, the reverse is true. His pursuit of fame 
and money has kept him from achieving literary distinction. “A first-rate mind, a 
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potentialiy brilliant critical intelligence, has been corrupted by our society's emphasis- 
on success.’ 1 


—John S. Phillipson 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, ЖУШ:2, April 1968. 


2506. Hartman, Geoffrey H. THE NYMPH COMPLAINING FOR THE DEATH 
OF HER FAWN: a Brief Allegory, pp. 113-135. Marvell's poem is “an idyll of 
idylls . . . a little picture. of the spirit of the genre—an apotheosis of the diminutive 
powers of poetry.” The fawn is “a little Pan” influencing the soul to hope in an 
inclusive redemption. In the poem “Spenserian allegory laments itself in the pagan 
form of the brief elegy. The death of nymph and fawn denotes too deep a schism in 
human affairs for pastoral elegy to assuage.” 


2507. Devlin, D. D. Character and Narrative in Scot: A LEGEND OF MONTROSE 
and ROB ROY, pp. 136-151. A Legend of Montrose is Scott's only novel in which the 
hero and the chief comic character are the same person, Dugald Dalgetty, who provides 
the novel with much of its energy and through whom the author questions antiquated 
notions of honor. Rob Roy contrasts honor and credit, old and new; but Scott's inten- 
tion to parody Francis Osbaldistone by Andrew Fairservice is not fully realized. 


2508. Tarratt, Margaret. CRANFORD and “the Strict Code of Gentility,” pp. 152- 
163. Because the second part of Cranford develops situations and themes already pre- 
sented, the book is a somewhat eccentrically constructed novel. The society of Cran- 
ford is abnormal; the novel tries to understand how this came about and to observe the 
community's progress towards normality through the experiences of Miss Matty. Mrs. 
Jamieson’s “strict code of gentility” is revealed to be valueless personal prejudice, and 
Cranford can finally accept the nonconformist. 


2509. Fowler, Roger [a], and F. W. Bateson [b]. Argument II (continued): Language 
and Literature, pp. 164-182. [a] Bateson’s argument against the discipline of linguistics 
being relevant to literary study (EIC, XVII:3, July 1967, pp. 335-347 [AES, ХІ:4, Арг. 
1968, 1235]) rests on premises which cannot provide an adequate aesthetic for litera- 
ture, is ineffective because of misconceptions about the nature of linguistics, and is 
prejudiced. [b] The linguist fails to recognize that "in literature language is for the 
reader a mere preliminary to style—as style itself is a preliminary to the literary response 
in its fullest sense." 


2510. Raskin, Jonah. NOSTROMO: the Argument from Revision, pp. 183-192. A 
comparison of the version of Nostromo serialized in T.P.’s Weekly in 1903-1904 with 
that of the first edition (1904) suggests that Conrad had become aware of some of the 
novels moral implications to which critics have objected, as well as of some formal 
deficiencies. “The final version is more humane, more positive, more liberal—in 
intention at any rate if not in total effect." 


—A. G. Newell 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, ХН:55, June 1968. 


2511. Reck, Michael. A Conversation Between Ezra Pound and Allen Ginsberg, 
pp. 27-29, 84-86. At 82, Pound's confidence in his achievement has weakened, despite 
the reassurances of Ginsberg that Pound's influence has been important for young poets. 
According to Pound, his "worst mistake was that stupid, suburban prejudice of anti- 
Semitism." 
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2512. Lahr, John. Pinter the Spaceman, pp. 49-52, 87-90. Pinter's plays chronicle 
"the wrench which has been thrown into the Newtonian machinery." Influenced by 
changing views of man's relationship to his universe (a view enforced by modern science), 
nature does not provide an anthropomorphic frame for man's actions, humanism does 
not provide meaning, memory does not provide comfort. Like the view of nature and 
man held by the nouveau roman, the autonomy of the object is restored by Pinter, and 
the experience of his plays "exists only within. its own context, on its own terms.” 


, ХП:56, July 1968. 


2513. Lahr, John. The Theater’s Voluptuary Itch, pp. 33-34, 88-92. The difficulties of 
moving in the theater from what has been the traditionally honored technique of using 
the human body for titillation of audiences to a new sense of responsible presentation 
of sex and the body are evident in the works of recent playwrights. 'The attempts to 
face repression and deal with it honestly are often strained or theatrically disastrous. 
“The most successful integration of the body and the stage context has been in Paul 
Foster’s theater piece Tom Paine.” The communal sense of the body and the political 
implications of the acceptance of the body are conceptualized in the production of 
Tom Paine. 


2514. Hentoff, Nat. Behold the New Journalism—It's Coming After You!, pp. 49-51. 
'The rule of traditional journalism that the reporter is to remain objective and merely 
mirror events is changing. The new journalism accepts the personal involvement of the 
reporter and increasingly involves the reader in the feeling of the event rather than just 
in the fact of it. Mailer's work has provided the best model of the new personal jour- 
nalism, particularly in The Armies of the Night, an account of Mailer's participation in 
the October 1967 peace demonstrations in Washington. 

í —Donna Gerstenberger 


FORUM (Texas), VI:1, Fall-Winter 1968. 


2515. Baker, James V. Walt Whitman and the Limits of Embarassment, pp. 29-34. 
Whitman deliberately attempted to provoke embarassment in his readers as a way of 
causing the reader to recognize and accept his own egotism. However, Whitman’s cele- 
bration of eroticism often embarasses for the wrong reasons and builds up new barriers 
between reader and poet. The “Calamus” section of Leaves of Grass, where Whitman 
himself is embarassed about the sexual implications of comradeship, is more moving 
than his love poetry because it reflects a conflict within the poet. 


2516. Simpson, Herbert M. TINY ALICE: Limited Affirmation іп a Conflict Between 
Theatre and Drama, pp. 43-46. Drama is the play as intended to be performed; theater 
is the particular performance of the play. In Tiny lAlice, theater defeats drama: the 
effect of the particular performance cancels the meaning intended in the drama. How- 
ever, Albee here fails while attempting to reach a very high level of drama; Tiny Alice 
should be regarded as a hopeful sign that he will reach that level. 

—Wendell V. Harris 


FOUR QUARTERS, XVI:4, May 1967 [Thornton Wilder Number]. 


2517. Goldstone, Richard H. The Wilder “Image,” pp. 1-7. Wilder preferred not to 
“project an image" but to let his writings alone constitute the appropriate bond between 
him and his audience. His activities indicate a man of dignity and of absorption in the 
things that matter most to him—his friends, his writing, his home. He does not seek out 
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publicity, has none of the usual hobbies; he has, rather, achieved a harmony in fusing 
the progress of his life with the spirit of his art. 


2518. Sahl, Hans. Wilder and the Germans, pp. 8-9. After World War П, Wilder's 
dramas were received by the Germans with an almost religious reverence. His The Skin 
of Our Teeth and, later, Our Town and The Matchmaker, were events of major impor- 
tance in the recovery of the war-impoverished German theater. He became, almost 
overnight, a German Klassiker. His novels also found favor, and his impact, is widely 
seen, e.g., in the extensive study of Wilder in German universities. 


2519. Firebaugh, Joseph J. Farce and the Heavenly Destination, pp. 10-17. Not only 
& serious writer, Wilder is also one of the best writers of farce. His farcical novel, 
Heaven's My Destination, as well as elements of The Matchmaker and The Skin of 
Our Teeth, evidence Wilder's strong contribution to the genre. Readers "see simultan- 
eously the wonder and the Gai and perceive the intertwining of the two in the human 
situation. 


2520. Haberman, Donald. The Americanization of Thornton Wilder, pp. 18-27. 
Heaven's My Destination marked Wilder's coming to terms with American writing as 
well as his adoption of Americans and their country as his subject. The hero, George 
Brush, echoes Wilder's feelings upon the disconnected Americans; the book, like Whit- 
man's poetry, is filled with catalogues, giving a sense of American boundlessness against: 
which one must assert his own individuality. The desperate loneliness of the American: 
in the 20th century becomes his theme, and George Brush may be Wilder's epitome of 
the American. 


2521. Stallman, R. W. To Thornton Wilder: a Note in Gratitude, pp. 28-29. [Personal 
reminiscences of a former student and present scholar-critic of American letters.] 


2522. Wilder, Isabel. Embroidery, pp. 30-31. "Here are six sentences, a brief dialogue, 
and some extra words" [from or about Wilder, by his devoted sister]. 
—Lionel D. Wyld 


HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, LXI:2, April 1968. 


2523. Stephenson, William E. Isaac Watts’s Education for the Dissenting Ministry: A 
New Document, pp. 263-281. A copy of Bishop John Wilkins’s Ecclesiastes copiously 
annotated by Isaac Watts during 1690 to 1709 reveals much about the books Watts 
studied, the kind of education he received, the Dissenters he knew, and the ideas he was 
pondering. The notes also give information on Watts’s maturing mind, his interest in 
scholarship, his admiration for rhetorical style, and his theory and practice of hymnody. 
They even give “vivid though unwitting, evidence of what may have caused the dying- 
away of the old fervency in the new century.” 

—James W. Sire 


KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL, XVII, 1968. 


2524. St. George, Priscilla P. Cwm Elan and Nangtwillt: Two Vanished Sites, pp. 7-9. 
The two houses where Shelley stayed at Cwm and Nangtwillt in Wales in the summer 
of 1811 and the spring of 1812 have been engulfed by the damming of the Elan. Dur- 
ing his two stays in the Elan Valley, Shelley experienced both desolation and peace. 
[Reprints four photo-postcards depicting scenes before the damming of the Elan]. 
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2525. Cohen, Jane Rabb. Keatss Humor in LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI, 
pp. 10-13. The context of the journal letter to George and Georgiana Keats (February 
13-May 3, 1819), in which La belle dame sans merci first appeared, suggests that Keats 
may well have "turned his humor on himself, his craft, and conventional expectation" 
in his famous poem. 


2526. Lozano, Ann. Phonemic Patterning in Keats’s ODE ON MELANCHOLY, pp. 15- 
29. A phonemic analysis of Keats’s ode, including its discarded stanza, illustrates 
phonemic patterning in Keats’s late poetry. Several hypotheses may be advanced: 
(1) the poetry contains a phonemic structure based on the even distribution of individ- 
ual phonemes; (2) only certain vowel and consonant phonemes are used consistently in 
creating specific poetic effects; (3) the poems tend to organize phonemically in groups 
of three; (4) complementation or balanced opposition affects both segmental and supra- 
segmental phonemes; (5) the regular patterning of phonemic stress is probably not 
planned; (6) characteristic features of the sound-patterning of all the late poetry could 
be established through phonemic analysis. 


2527. Fogle, Richard Harter. John Taaffe’s Annotated Copy of ADONAIS, pp. 31-52. 
Taaffe’s unpublished commentary, written in the margins and fly leaves of his copy of 
the first (Pisa) edition of Shelley’s Adonais, reflects the cultivated Irishman’s acute aware- 
ness of parallels between Dante and Shelley. [The commentary is published along with 
plates of the title page, one fly leaf, and page nine of Taaffe’s copy of the poem.] 


2528. Donohue, Joseph W., Jr. Shelley's Beatrice and the Romantic Concept of Tragic 
Character, pp. 53-73. The portrait of La Cenci, supposedly by Guido Reni, and the 
theatrical style of Eliza O'Neill directly influenced the writing of The Cenci. Shelley 
saw in the painting both the “real,” gentle Beatrice and a dramatic character caught in 
tragic circumstance. The most direct influence on.Shelley's play was Henry Hart 
Milman's Fazio, in which Miss O'Neill played an innocent heroine driven to crime by 
violent circumstances. [Contains a plate of the portrait attributed to Guido and two 
plates of Eliza O'Neill] 


2529. Sheats, Paul D. Stylistic Discipline in THE FALL OF HYPERION, pp. 75-88. 
This is an expression of Keats's attempt to control “the ideal of ‘intensity’ that had 
guided his artistic self-discipline through 1818 and the spring of 1819." The concrete 
imagery is more logical thematic, or moral than instinctively "intense." "The style 
remains largely detached and objects which "promise intensity of sensation are half- 
concealed ... by a veil of generalized diction.” “Sensuous contemplation” is avoided, 
as well as "identification with natural objects." The poem's “system of salvation" 
suggests a disinterestedness based on selflessness. Finally, the epic narrative form and 
reduction of epistemological uncertainties apparent in the earlier poetry help to free 
the poem “from absorption in the compelling intensity of concrete beauty." 


2530. Cheney, David R. Leigh Hunts Efforts to Encourage an Appreciation of 
Classical Music, pp. 89-96. Hunt's attempts to introduce classical music in England 
were largely ineffectual He and the London musician Vincent Novello planned a book 
on classical music; but the publisher finally decided not to publish it, probably because 
of Hunt's offensive personality. Hunt's portion of the proposed book is superficial and 
frequently marred by a pontificating and patronizing air. Furthermore, many of the 
well-known writers who attended the famous “musical evenings” at Novello’s house 
were put off by Hunt's annoying manner. Even Hunt's opera reviews in the Examiner, 
which earned him a reputation as a music critic, prove to be critically deficient. 


2531. Cooke, Michael С. The Limits of Skepticism: The Byronic Affirmation, pp. 97- 
111. A "peculiar form of humanism that may be called counter-heroic" runs against 
the overt skepticism generally recognized in Byron's idio-satirical and heroic works. 
The “counter-heroic” standard demands humaneness and an honest confrontation with 
existence and the self. It opposes the state of excessive emotion or passion which “attains 
power... usurping or redefining the area of value" and “recreates” the terms of value. 
The "counter-heroic" is most observable in The Two Foscari and, especially, in the 
cantos on ше Siege of Ismail in Don Juan. 


2532. баё Marian Hollingsworth. Keats. as Enchanter: An Organizing Principle of 
THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, pp. 113-119. The narrator “enchants us not only into mere 
acceptance of his story but into belief in its witchery.” At key points in the narrative 
he “enchants” the reader by introducing key words or phrases, by making direct state- 
ments to a character or to the reader, and, at one point (ll. 196-243), by drawing a 
significant group of comparisons. 

—Terry Otten 


KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL BULLETIN, XVIII, 1967. 


2533. King-Hele, Desmond. Shelley and Dr. Lind, pp. 1-6. Lind, who befriended the 
poet when he was a schoolboy at Eton, influenced Shelley in several ways: he. 
(1) encouraged his interest in science; (2) introduced him to Erasmus Darwin's poetry; 
(3) stimulated his interest in the Gothic; (4) encouraged his rebellion against authority; 
(5) introduced him to Godwin's Political Justice; (6) taught him to write inquiries to 
leading authorities; (7) introduced him to Plato; and (8) may have shown him how to 
print pamphlets on a private press. 


2534. McGann, Jerome J. Byron, Teresa, and SARDANAPALUS, рр. 7-22. This 
is a complex play too lightly dismissed by critics. The heroine Myrrha, generally 
associated with Teresa Guiccioli, is a “passionate personality" capable of both heroic 
love and “the fundamental evil which is anatomized in the play.” Unlike other Byron. 
heroes, Sardanapalus is "a distinct and human personality." Although Teresa Guiccioli 
and Myrrha are not the same, Teresa did influence the play. Whereas Byron was often 
managed by Teresa, Sardanapalus (Byron) expresses "his own will unhindered." Also 
in the play, Sardanapalus replaces "passionate rebellion" with "more human and benev- 
olent virtues,” just as Byron learned to do in his life with Teresa. Finally, in some 
respects Myrrha's efforts to free Sardanapalus from indolence parallel Teresa's efforts 
with Byron. | 


2535. Paradinas, Fernando. Evidence in Spain, pp. 23-25. [The author discusses “some 
old family papers which may be of some interest as they throw light on the origins and 
affairs of the Keats family."] 


2536. Rogers, Neville. The Poetic Process: Notes on Some Observations by Keats, 
Rilke and Others, pp. 26-35. Keats and Rilke, as well as Wordsworth, Blake, and 
Coleridge, viewed the poetic process as passing from a passive to an active stage. The 
type of criticism which Donald Reiman has labeled "reductive biographical criticism" 
often fails to recognize the conflict between "domestic life" and "the life of poetry" 
and often ignores the poet's struggle to acquire "Negative Capability." Shelley, 
especially, battled constantly “with both the moral and the practical problems of personal 
effectuality” and maintained absolute “convictions about the effectuality of his high 
calling.” [Contains a translation of Rilke’s poem about Joseph Severn’s death-bed 
portrait of Keats, Zu der Zeichnung, John Keats im Tode darstellend.] 
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2537. de Beer, Gavin. Some Blunders on Shelley's Elopement in 1814, pp. 36-38. 
Though E.-D. Forgues's 1848 review of Medwin's Life of Shelley is full of errors, three 
references by Forgues concerning Shelley's elopement in 1814 "give food for further 
thought: (1) a story about imaginary spies, (2) an account of a lost piece of luggage, 
and (3) a reference to & child which came to the Shelleys "accidentally." 


2538. Cheney, David R. Leigh Hunt's “Evening the First? of MUSICAL EVENINGS, 
pp. 39-42. Recent discoveries in the materials of the University of Iowa's Luther Brewer 
Collection shed light on Musical Evenings, a proposed book by Leigh Hunt and Vin- 
cent Novello intended as a guide for musical parties throughout England. Hunt's part 
of the work, "Evening the First," is outlined in a Ms containing a table of contents. 
Another document, a letter from Hunt to his publisher James Power, suggests that Hunt 
was deliberately trying to reproduce "the famous musical evenings at Novello's house 
where Hunt, Charles and Mary Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Hazlitt and others were invited 
guests." % 

—Terry Otten 


MANUSCRIPTA, IV:3, October 1960. 


2539. Dougherty, Charles T. Browning Letters in the Vatican Library, pp. 162-169. 
Two holograph letters from Mrs. Browning, one to H. F. Chorley, published in Ken- 
yon's edition of her letters, and a second to a Miss Thomson (December 26, 1846) from 
Pisa, are in the Vatican. This latter unpublished letter largely discusses health and 
locale. There are four holograph letters from Robert Browning in the Vatican. One 
[printed here] is a companion to Mrs. Browning's and discusses, in stiff and clumsy 
fashion, sculpture and music. 


, VI, February 1962. 


2540. O'Gorman, Richard F. A Vatican Grail Manuscript, pp. 36-42. The Arthurian 
material in Vatican Ms Reginensis Lat. 1687 has been used by scholars for many years. 
However, most references to this Ms contain errors [which are corrected here]. 


» УІ:2, July 1962. 
2541. Dougherty, Charles T. Three Browning Letters to His Son, pp. 98-103. In 1924, 
Mrs. Edgar Johnson Fellowes presented these unpublished letters to Pope Pius XL They 
are now in the Vatican Library (cod. Vat. Lat. 12899 b). They are written to Robert 
Wiedemann Barrett Browning (called Pen by his father) and reveal the elder Browning's 
helping Pen financially and "pulling strings" to foster his son's artistic career. 


— — VEIL, February 1963. 

2542. O'Gorman, Richard F. The Vatican Manuscripts of the Prose TRISTRAM, 
pp. 18-29. Although very popular in the middle ages and influential in the history of 
France and England, the 13th-century prose Tristram has not been completely edited 
since 1586. [A description of the Vatican Mss containing the romance is given. 
Three of the six lays from Codex Reginensis Latinus 727 are printed.] 


, ҰП:3, November 1963. 


2543. McAvoy, William C. The Year's Contribution to English Renaissance Textual 
Study, pp. 158-174. [Special attention is given to papers by S. M. Parrish (Studies in 
Bibliography, XV, 1962, pp. 15-31) on the uses of computers to solve textual problems. 
Editions of Sidney, Marston, Dekker, Peele, Marlowe, and Jonson as well as scholarly 
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studies of Norton and Sackville, Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, Webster, 
Shakespeare, and Henslowe are described.] 


------у VIIE2, July 1964. 


2544, Elspeth, Yeo. Wace’s ROMAN DE BRUT a Newly Discovered Fragment, 
pp. 101-104. Part of Wace's work is found in Ms 73.553 of the Koninklijke Biblio- 
theek at the Hague. Another fragment, Ms 574, was presented to the University of 
London Library by Mr. J. Cross in 1967. The Ms is textually similar to Ms P owned 
by Boies Penrose of Devon, Pennsylvania, and it seems to place Vortigern as the 87th 
king of Britain since Brutus and Locrinus. 


----------- VIII:3, November 1964. 


2545. Bryant, Jerry H. John Reynolds of Exeter’s LOVES LAURELL GARLAND: 
An Unpublished Romance, pp. 131-145. Although undoubtedly intended for publica- 
tion, this Ms (likely a holograph) is in the British Museum (B. M. Add. Ms 34,782) 
unpublished. The work, probably composed in 1605, is a combination of Arcadian, 
Greek, and popular chivalric romances of the time—with special indebtedness to the 
Greek. Written in pentameter sestet, riming ababcc, the poem is of value because it is 
typical of the popular literature of the Elizabethan Age. 


2546. McAvoy, William C. The Year's Contribution to English Renaissance Textoal 
Study, pp. 146-159. The publication of Charlton Hinman's The Printing and Proof- 
Reading of the First Folio of Shakespeare was the main event of 1963. Editions appeared 
of works by More, Donne, Sidney and the Countess of Pembroke, Jonson, Herrick, 
Marlowe, and Greene. Louis L. Martz published an anthology of 17th-century medita- 
tive poems in The Meditative Poem, and Richard C. Harrier edited An Anthology of 
Jacobean Drama (with modern spellings.  Textual studies of Dekker, Chapman, 
Webster, Jonson, and Spenser appeared... 


————, Х:3, November 1966. 


2547. McAvoy, William C. The Year's Contribution to English Renaissance Textual 
Study, pp. 131-138. Basing her work on Grierson’s principles and extant Donne Mss, 
Helen Gardner published The Elegies and the Songs and Sonnets of John Donne. 
Volume 4, Utopia, of the Yale edition of the works of More appeared in 1965; and 
editions of works by Giles Fletcher, Thomas Chaloner (his translation of The Praise 
of Folie), Fulke Greville, Marlowe, Marston, Tourneur, Chapman, and Webster were 
published in the Regents Renaissance Drama Series. . 


2548. Dougherty, Charles T. Ruskin and Manning: Some New Ruskin Letters, 
pp. 164-168. Two letters of Ruskin to Cardinal Manning are in the Edward Lawrence 
Doheny Memorial Library at St. John's Seminary, Camarillo, California. 'The first 
concerns the possibility of the Cardinals viewing the art work of Burne Jones. The 
second arranges for a visit of Ruskin and Manning and mentions a novel by Ouida 
(Louise de la Rome). The third letter answers B. W. Betts concerning Betts’s Ms on the 
“Construction of curves by rectangular coordinates." Although Ruskin is kind, he 
indicates that such a project is useless "as all analytical investigations are in matters 
of art." 


—— ——, XE3, November 1967. 


2549. McAvoy, William C. The Years Contributions to English Renaissance Textual 
Study, pp. 144-150. In 1966, the first volume of the old-spelling text in the Beaumont 
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and Fletcher canon (Fredson Bowers, general editor) appeared. There were also editions 
of Middleton and Rowley, Tourneur, Chapman, Richard Brome (Antipodes), and Ford. 
The papers given at the Editorial Conference (University of Toronto, 1965) have been 
edited by R. J. Schoeck in Editing Sixteenth Century Texís, Toronto, 1966. Some of 
these papers are discussed here. 

—George E. Bush 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXXV:3, 1966. 


2550. Curry, Jane І. Approaches to a Translation of the Anglo-Saxon THE WIFE'S 
LAMENT, pp. 187-198. The poem's obscurity has led scholars to approach its inter- 
pretation with preconceptions or to lean heavily on the "outside evidence" of 
analogues—and thus to misunderstand it. But another approach is "through the poem's 
structure and thematic concern," for "the perfect balance" and the fact that "each 
individual word reveals the poet's constant control" renders minute examination along 
these lines illuminating. The resultant translation shows the poem to be an uncompli- 
cated and powerful lyric. 


2551. Martin, B. K. SIR LAUNFAL and the Folktale, pp. 199-210. Critics generally 
have considered Chestre's romance unsatisfying, but many of their objections can be met 
jf its debt to the conventions of international folktale is recognized. 'This debt is evi- 
dent both in narrative motifs and in stylistic features. Seen in this way Chestre's altera- 
tions of his source represent not inept adaptation but improvement. 


2552. Miko, Stephen J. Malory and the Chivalric Order, pp. 211-230. Throughout 
most of Malory's work moral judgments are based on the idealistic views that men can 
with innocence maintain order by violence, that appearances are trustworthy, and that 
therefore success in violent activities such as fighting is a vindication of goodness, and 
shame (by which is meant public knowledge of evil) is what is evil. But in the final 
chapters this chivalric idealism combines with a tragic awareness that the world has 
elements of doom and mystery for which chivalry is not finally adequate. 


, XXXVI:1, 1967. 


2553. Fowler, Roger. A Theme in THE WANDERER, pp. 1-14. The explicit theme 
which the poem seems to present is the mutability of earthly things and the permanence 
of God's blessings to the Christian. But this occupies a very minor part of the work, 
the rest of which "passionately bewails" the loss rather than condemning it. Actually 
"the poem is overwhelmingly pessimistic, and, what is more, secular." The Christian 
conventions in the poem are turned to the celebration of worldly values. 


2554. Bishop, Ian. The Narrative Art of THE PARDONER’S TALE, pp. 15-24. “The 
concentration and the uncanny power of this tale are the result of three things in par- 
ticular: a threefold economy, a double perspective and a unifying irony." Chaucer 
displays great economy in characterization (only Death is "presented as a complex 
personality"), description (“a bare minimum of stage properties"), and narration. He 
also permits us to view the tale either realistically or surrealistically: the natural- 
supernatural ambivalence of the old man exemplifies this double perspective, which is 
"brought into a single focus by means of an intertwining irony." 


2555. Barron, W. R. J. CHEVALERE ASSIGNE and the NAISSANCE DU CHEV- 
ALIER AU CYGNE, pp. 25-37. The 14th-century alliterative romance Chevalere 
Assigne is derived from a French poem by the jongleur Renaut, but detailed study of 
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similarities and differences shows that none of the four extant versions of Renaut's 
work can be the direct source for the English. 


2556. Dobson, Е; J., and Patricia Ingham. Three Notes on Dunbar’s THE TUA 
MARIIT WEMEN AND THE WEDO, pp. 38-39. Editorial emendation helps the 
sense in П. 113 and 275 of this poem, but an emendation which has been offered in 
1, 502 is needless and confusing. 


—Charles A. Huttar 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, І.ХТІ:4, October 1967, 


2557. Smith, Warren D. Romeo’s Final Dream, pp. 579-583. In Romeo’s final 
dream (V.i.l. the central.idea of the, tragedy may Бе found—that Romeo revives 
spiritually and becomes an “emperor” at. the side of his deathless Juliet. References 
earlier in the play to the symbolic linking of Romeo with rosemary, an emblem of 
immortality, as well as references to the wedding clothes in which Juliet is probably 
interred strongly reinforce this theme of immortal love. | 


2558. Dessen, Alan C. Jonson's *Knave of Clubs" and THE PLAY OF THE CARDS, 
pp. 584-585. Jonson's reference in The Staple of News to his new method of attiring 
the Vices like "men and women o' the time" and not in the old morality tradition of, 
for example, the knave of clubs, suggests he may have had in mind a particular play. 
Among the likely possibilities of the 1580's in which the dramatis personae were derived 
from the deck of cards is the now-lost The Play of the Cards, described by Sir John 
Harington in his defense of the drama. | | 


2559. Farr, Dorothy M. THE CHANGELING, pp. 586-597. Middleton broadened 
the tragic scope of 17th-century drama by using the attitudes and methods of comedy. 
In The Changeling (c. 1621) he focuses upon characters notable for their mediocrity and 
points up the contrast between their demands upon life and their limitations—a basis 
of comedy. Yet through his persistent use of accurate psychological insight, often 
chilling in its effect, Middleton heightens the tragic experience. Beatrice and De Flores, 
conspirators in deception and murder, never rise above the commonplace and cannot 
be the instruments of a tragic purgation. 


2560. Misenheimer, James B., Jr. Dr. Johnson's Concept of Literary Fiction, pp. 598- 
605. Literary fiction, as Johnson saw it, had validity only insofar as it represented 
general nature and was grounded in truth or probability. If the writer of fiction were to 
be believed, he had to remain within the limits of the realistic and eschew the excesses 
of the mythological, the pastoral and the allegorical. It was the fictive aspect of 
literature that could convince man what was possible and show him that he could set 
his own limits. . 

2561. Green, David Bonnell. Wordsworth in the Westmoreland Election of 1818: A 
New Letter to John Taylor, pp. 606-607. In hopes of securing an editor for a new Tory 
journal that would oppose the Whig-leaning Kendal Chronicle, Wordsworth, in a calm, 
businesslike letter dated March 10, 1818, sought the aid of John Taylor, editor of the 
London Sun, in suggesting a candidate. 


———— ———-, LXIL:3, July 1967. 


2562. Swigg, R. TIMON OF ATHENS and the Growth of Discrimination, pp. 387- 
394. Timon himself, the disciple of confusion, manifests the ultimate indiscrimination 
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of values and issues in his relationships with the people. Failing to grasp reality, he 
cannot distinguish between the'genuine and the false. With the return to Athens of the 
conquering Alcibiades, . a. "final discriminating adjustment” is. made in viewing more 
clearly within the general sceme of things the РЕ of an effective interflow of 
human ЕНЕ шерте, | 


2563. Сагеу, John. ‘Sea, Snake, Flower, and Flame in SAMSON AGONISTES, pp. 395- 
399. In addition to charting the eventual triumph of the hero, the progression of the 
imagery of sea, snake, flower, and flame contributes to the “moral maturity” of the 
poem by suggesting in Samson those qualities which lower him:to the level of Dalila and 
the Philistines- -conting, а ‘and weak-mindedness. І 


2564. Martin, с. б. Coleridge and Wiliam Crowe’s LEWESDON HILL, pp. 400-406. 
Internal and external evidence suggests that Lewesdon Hill (1788), a competent, descrip- 
tive-meditative blank. verse place poem, may have influenced Coleridge's development 
in the genre as shown in his Reflections On Having. Left A Place Of Retirement (1795). 
Coleridge's superiority in thought and ‘Complexity of structure Шыны of course, be clearly 
Seen. 

^d . f _ —Charles R. Andrews | 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES JOURNAL, XV:2, Winter 1967. 


2565. Bowen, Geraint. Apél at y Pab Ynghylch Dilysrwydd HISTORIA REGUM, 
Sieffre o Fynwy [An Appeal to the Pope Concerning the Genuineness of the HISTORIA 
REGUM of Geoffrey of Monmouth], pp. 127-146. A heretofore unpublished letter 
from a Welsh priest in 1584 to the Pope sheds light on the controversy over the relia- .. 
bility of Bede's and Geoffrey of Monmouth's assertions concerning certain events in the 
life of Cadwalader. (In Welsh) 


2566. Jenkins, Elis. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Death of Edward Thomas (1878-1917), 
pp. 147-156. Thomas, though not born in Wales, nor able to speak Welsh, spent much 
time in Wales. His friendship with the Welsh poet Gwili, his walks in the countryside, 
and his many friends in Wales help to explain the many references to Wales in his 
works. 

—Phillips О. Davies 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XV:2, February 1968. : 


2567. Pearcy, Roy J. The Epilogue to THE NUN’S PRIESTS TALE, | pp. 43-45. The 
existence of a widespread belief in the 14th century that priests assigned to convents 
paralleled in their activities the function of roosters and hens provides a basis for under- 
standing the Epilogue to The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. The tale’s narrator is to be regarded 
as serving as "father-confessor to the convent presided over by the Prioress, and . . . 
the Hosts description of the Priest is . . . to be understood literally rather than 
ironically.” (That is, the Priest is virile in appearance and manners.) This interpretation 
“helps confirm . . . our impression of the Host as a scandal-mongering but genial 
religious bigot." А . А : 
2568. Frankis, P. J. Chaucer's “Vavasour” and Chrétien de Troyes, pp. 46-47. 
Chrétien's use of the word in two poems, Yvain and Erec et Enide, explains Chaucer's 
use of it to describe the Franklin (Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, 1. 360); in fact, in 
using it Chaucer may have been alluding to Chrétien, in whose work the word means 


“a model of hospitality." 
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2569. Ruthven, K. K. Propertius, Wordsworth, Yeats, Pound, and Hale, pp. 47-48. 
Pound was himself guilty, because of over-subtlety, of misleading W. G. Hale into 
thinking Homage to Sextus Propertius a translation rather than an imitation of the Latin 
writer. Moreover, an allusion to Wordsworth and a parody of Yeats that Hale allegedly 
failed to recognize were not in the 1919 version upon which Hale based his attack 
(Pegasus Impounded, in Poetry for April 1919). “If Pound had achieved what he set 
out to do, Hale would never have ие that the Homage was ad a ды 
mistranslation.” 


2570. Maccoby, H. Z. THE FAMILY REUNION ‘and Kipling's THE HOUSE 
SURGEON, pp. 48-50. Parallels between these works involve a curse, a noxious odor, 
a pervasive sorrow, a crime or accident, a guilt felt by the innocent, allusions to Greek 
mythology;.a similarity in characters, an attitude toward death, a preoccupation with 
time, a concern for salvation, and the theme of forgiveness. . 


2571. Maccoby, H. Z. A Commentary on BURNT NORTON, I, pp. 50-57. In Burnt 
Norton, І, "Eliot is introducing: the theme of Time, and in some sense he [says], 
throughout the Quartets, that Time is unreal. But there is also a sense, very important 
to him, in which Time is real. In this first Part he is asserting the reality of Time, and 
especially the reality of possibility. He is opposing the sort of fatalism or necessitarian- 
ism which excludes the unexpected, regards everything as already given, and thus denies 
Time in its aspect of richness of possibility." ; 


2572. Sarang, Vilas. A Source for THE HOLLOW MEN, pp. 57-58. The line "Life 
is very long" (The Hollow Men, Part V) "probably comes from" Conrad's An Outcast 
of the Islands. In writing his poem, Eliot may have had this novel of Conrad’s in mind 
as much as The Heart of Darkness: character similarities exist between the two. 


2573. Thompson, Leslie M. A Lawrence-Huxley Parallel: WOMEN IN LOVE and 
POINT COUNTER POINT, pp. 58-59. Both novels introduce “the concept of murder 
and murderee early" and resolve it only near the end. This motif "reveals Huxley's 
indebtedness to Lawrence while at the same time it emphasizes the basic difference in 
tone between the two” and “underscores Huxley's customary ironic use of borrowed 
material." 


2574. Standley, Fred L. A. E. Housman: An Unpublished Letter, p. 59. А brief 
letter from Housman dated January 6, 1934, to one Phillip Holmes, and found inside 
a boxed copy of A Shropshire Lad, acknowledges the genuineness of the autograph in it 
and in a copy of Last Poems and explains his unwillingness to inscribe the volumes: 
“I never inscribe books to people unes ‘I have presented them." 


2575. Gupta, B. S. An Obscure Allusion in L. H. Myers’s THE POOL OF VISHNU, 
pp. 59-60. The allusion in Chapter 5 of The Pool of Vishnu to “the eternally-youthful 
Indra” is probably not to “the Hindu god, the wielder of the thunderbolt in the Rig- 
Veda;” but rather to a character in Buddhist mythology—"the heavenly counterpart of 
a pious Buddhist King,” presented in Buddhist legend “as the protector of true religion 
and virtue.” 


2576. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Anderson Annotated by Brooks, pp. 60-61. In two books 
by Sherwood Anderson inscribed to Van Wyck Books, Brooks made marginal annota- 
tions. Only one of these appears in Perhaps Women, expressing a preference for the 
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beautiful and human over the machine. A Story Teller's Story, the other book, contains 
a note that Paul Rosenfeld thought him “a traitor” for "attacking artists" such as Twain. 
The considerable marginal annotations in this volume have been erased, but four lines 
by particular passages remain. Together they at least reveal what struck Brooks in 
reading the book. 


2577. Davies, Walford. An Allusion to Hardy's A BROKEN APPOINTMENT in 
Dylan Thomas’s IN COUNTRY SLEEP, pp. 61-62. Full appreciation of Thomas’s 
closing for this poem demands our recognition of his debt to A Broken Appointment, 
in which, by suspending a main verb, “grieved,” in stanza one, Hardy stresses both that 
verb and the repeated phrase, “You did not come.” Similarly Thomas raises and fixes 
our emotion with "to grieve he will not come," the verb “come” being repeated four 
times. 


2578. Rawson, C. J. Some Sources or Parallels to Poems by Ted Hughes, pp. 62-63. 
Hughes's poems The Hawk in the Rain and (to a lesser degree) Egg-head contain echoes 
of Hopkins, Stevens, Thomas, and Benson. 


----------; XV:3, March 1968. 


2579. Stanley, Е. С. The Date of Layamon's BRUT, рр. 85-88. A survey of evidence, 
linguistic and historical, does not permit assigning a date to the composition of Lay- 
amon's Brut, but it does not preclude a 13th-century dating. Actually the work may 
have been composed between 1189 and the later 13th century. 


2580. Dodgson, J. McNeal. ME. “Cronebery,” pp. 88-89. "Cranberry" seems to have 
existed in England around 1250 in several place-names (e.g., "Croneberyhaluch" and 
"Croneberehalgh"—i.e., “Cranberry Hollow"). The word has an OE origin. OED first 
records it from 1672 and gives it a hypothetical different etymology, involving Low 
German. 


2581. Benjamin, Edwin B. Donne and Bodin’s THEATRUM, pp. 92-94. Sections 
XII-XIV, Book IV, of J. Bodin's Theatrum Universale offers parallels to The Exstasle 
and Air and Angels. The French translation (1597, a year after the Latin original) had 
sectional divisions and may have been Donne’s source. 


2582. Unrau, John. Three Notes on George Herbert, pp. 94-95. (1) “Thankfull glasse” 
in 1. 8 of Тһе Н. Scriptures I may refer to the “wish-fulfilling mirror’ of Girolamo 
Cardano, with “thankfull” meaning “pleasing” or “agreeable.” (2) “Ebony box” in 1. 21 
of Even-song may refer to the “supposed anti-toxic property of ebony” as well as to 
night (Grosart’s suggestion). (3) The reference in IL 37-45 of Love Unknown to a hard 
heart's being softened through laving with blood suggests the Renaissance belief (going 
back to classical times) that only blood would soften a diamond. 


2583. Davies, Н. Neville. Sweet Music in Herbert's EASTER, pp. 95-96. To the 
point that church music is appropriately written in a higher key than secular music (see 
J. H. Summers’s George Herbert His Religion and Art [1954] and Paul R. Whiting’s 
Two Notes on George Herbert, N. & Q., ХП:4, April 1965, рр. 130-131 [AES, ІХ:2, 
February 1966, 454]) may be added another, also pertinent to Herbert's ^His stretched 
sinews taught all strings what key/Is best to celebrate this most high day." This 
second point is that music produced by a string stretched to its fullest is the sweetest. 
One notes Herbert's fondness for the word "sweet" and the appropriateness of the con- 
cept of sweetness to Christ's love for man which found expression in death upon a cross. 
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2584. Harbison, M. J. A Crux in Herbert's THE SACRIFICE, pp: 96-98. Тһе mean- 
ing of ll. 121-124 сап be made clear. by examining Josephus's àccount (Antiquities, 
Book 18, Chap. 4) of Pilate's violently suppressing the people's complaints about taxes 
and of the crucifixion of Christ. Both events (which follow each other in Josephus's 
account) show Pilate purchasing peace at the lowest cost. The contrast between Pilate 
and Christ is thus made explicit. 


2585. Smieja, Florian. Lord Herbert: A Possible Spanish Source, p: 98. "An early 
17th-century chaconne first printed in 1604 in Primera parte de los romances nuevos 
by Hierónimo Francisco de Castafia” may be the source of Lord Herbert of Cherbury's 
Ditty in imitation of the Spanish ENTRE TANTO ОСЕ L'AVRIL. Only the poem's 
first line affords a “clear link” with the Spanish chaconne, however. 


2586. Low, Anthony. Sir Thomas Browne’s Social Abacus, pp. 98-99. 
figure in Religio Medici of "three or four men together [coming] short in account of 
one man placed by himself below them” is based upon an abacus. On that instrument, 
one bead on the lower wire is worth five; those above are but units, Hence the figure 
is mathematically exact. 


2587. Kranidas, Thomas. Milton and the Author of CHRIST SUFFERING, p. 99. 
Between 1550 and 1571 a controversy seems to have arisen concerning the’ authorship 
of Christ Suffering. Milton either did not know of the controversy (a curious possibility) 
“or chose to ignore it in the preface to Samson Agonistes.” 


2588. McCarthy, B. Eugene. A Seventeenth-Century Borrowing from Milton’s A 
BRIEF HISTORY OF MOSCOVIA, pp. 99-101. For his Antient and Present State of 
Muscovy (1698), Jodocus Crull borrowed from Milton’s A Brief History of Moscovia 
(1682), although he could have used Hakluyt. This borrowing adds to our knowledge 
of Milton’s influence in his century. 


2589. Wilcher, Robert. Details from the Natural Histories in MarvelPs Poetry, pp. 101- 
102. Conradus Gesner’s Historie of Foure-Footed Beastes (translated 1607) explains 
1. 122 of The Loyall Scot: “Where Foxes Dung their earths the Badgers yeild.” Accord- 
ing to Gesner, foxes obtain dwelling places by leaving their excrement at the entrance to 
badgers’ dens; the badger, repelled by the odor, abandons the den to the fox. (Spenser іп 
The Ruines of Time, i]. 216-217, also alludes to this belief.) Holland’s translation of 
Pliny supplies the lore behind (a) details in Daemon the Mower comparing the heat 
of love to that caused by the dog-star rising, and (b) the gift of “Oak leaves tipt with 
hony due” offered by the Mower to his lady. Pliny associates the dog-star not only with 
heat but with propagation of honey-dew and says the best of this is derived by bees from 
oaks, lindens, and canes. 


2590. Winterton, J. B. Some Notes on Marvels BERMUDAS, p. 102. (1) Modern 
editors err in accepting Grosart’s gloss of “pineapples” for "apples" in Marvell’s “But 
apples plants of such a price/No tree could ever bear them twice.” The reference 
seems, rather, to be to the fruit in Eden that cost man Paradise. (2) The emigrants 

boast because they possess the Pearl of Great Price, the Faith (“the one element not 
in in den 7. Bermuda was famed for pearls. (3) The reference to the emigrants’ song 
of praise “perhaps rebounding” from "Heaven's vault" to "beyond the Mexique bay" 
is “а witty reference to the old and the new cosmology”; the song stands a better chance 
of rebounding if the heavens are solid spheres. 
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2591. Wall, L. N. Thomas Randolph and Marvell’s COY MISTRESS, p. 103. The 
first four lines of Randolph's A complaint against Cupid that he never made him ín 
Love may have been the source of the title and the idea behind To His Coy Mistress. 


2592, Kidde, C. A. Rabelais in English: Urquhart and Kimes, pp. 104-105. In revis- 
ing Urquhart's translation of the first three books of Rabelais, one Kimes (first name 
unknown) translated French words that Urquhart had carried over into English, 
corrected vocabulary, and modernized some of Rabelais's figures. These emendations 
"exemplify what was considered witty and accurate translation" in the late 17th century. 


2593. Zwicker, Steven М. Dryden’s Borrowing from Ben Jonson's PANEGYRE, 
pp. 105-106. "For the concluding line of the Prologue to John Banks's The Unhappy 
Favorite? Dryden took 1. 162 from Jonson's Panegyre on the Happy Entrance of 
James—"Still to have such a king, and this king long." Jonson adapted the line from 
Martial. 


2594. Tobin, Terence. CALEDONIA: A Satire of the Darien Disaster, pp. 106-107. 
This work, despite its being listed as a play both by Allardyce Nicoll (A History of 
English Drama) and William Van Lennep (Тһе London Stage 1660-1800) is not а play 
at all, but an anonymous poem of 116 quatrains, satirizing the Scottish attempt in 
1698-1699 to colonize Darien, a SPAM possession. The title page, however, suggests 
that it is a play. 


——-, XV:4, April 1968. 


2595. Hill, Thomas D. The Hypocritical Bee in the Old English HOMILETIC FRAG- 
MENT I, Lines 18-30, p. 123. The figure of the bee that possesses a honeyed mouth 
but a stinging tail, "derives from patristic biblical exegesis"; specifically it occurs twice 
in Gregory. Its appearance also in Eucherius of Lyons shows its fairly wide currency 
at the time. 


2596. Dodgson, John McNeal. Cheshire Field-Name Elements, pp. 123-124. (1) The 
frequently occurring terms "One-, Two Day(s) Work, etc. One-, Two-, Five Demath,- 
Daymath, etc." in Cheshire “appear to represent OE dzgweorc, ‘a day's work,’ and 
*dæg-mæth, “а day's mowing.’” Describing and naming a piece of land, they allude “to 
service rendered" a manorial lord by a tenant. (2) The term "slang," of frequent appear- 
ance in Cheshire field-names, describes “long, narrow strips" along roads and streams, 
"green lanes," and “irregular narrow . . . strips" along boundaries. “The existence of 
Cheshire field-names" suggests the added meaning of "sinuous." [The etymology is 
discussed.] 


2597. Gray, Douglas. Two Middle English Quatrains and Robert Holcot, p. 125. 
Two quatrains in the Supplement to the Index of Middle English Verse (found also in 
Carleton Brown's Register of Middle English Religious Verse, I, p. 499) occur in a 
Latin exemplum; apparently no one has noticed that the exemplum “is a story told by 
Robert Holcot in a discussion of hospitality in lect. ccx of his commentary on the Book 
of Wisdom." 


2598, Roe, F. Gordon. Elizabeth Barnard: А Shakespearian Problem Restated, 
pp. 125-127. Two paintings in Stratford on Avon are not, as was long believed, of Sir 
John and Lady Barnard, Shakespeare's “last surviving lineal descendant and her second 
husband." We may have here “a vague tradition of kinship” and mistaken identity 
producing "a false identification." 
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2599, Soens, А. І. Two Rapier Points: Analysing Elizabethan Fighting Methods, 
pp. 127-128. (1) Although wrong in trying to prove that the English cut in fencing 
(which moves in an arc) is as fast as the Italian thrust, nevertheless George Silver in his 
argument "reflects the realities of the fighting of the time" (late 16th century); thus he 
excels in sophistication his critics who use "assumptions appropriate to modern fencing" 
in judging Elizabethan fencing techniques. (2) Illustrations of fencing positions in 
Elizabethan books "are often inaccurate" and, unless clearly supported by the text, 
should be disregarded. 


2600. Premin Arthur. Notes on the Text of 2 HENRY VI and the “Upstart Crow,” 
pp. 128-130. (1) Revisions of ILiii.71-91 in the Folio appear not to be Shakespearean 
and they weaken and obstruct the text. The Quarto seems a better text. (2) In ILiii.93 
the Quarto and Folio differ. York's “Sound Trumpets, Alarum to the Combattants” 
perhaps should be a stage-direction. (3) The Quarto version of Ш.іі and ПІ. calls for 
curtains before an inner stage that are drawn to reveal a scene of murder; the Folio 
version doesn't. May the latter represent a deliberate revision of the scenes for a theater 
lacking an inner stage? (4) A passage from Braithwaite's Strappado for the Deuill 
(1615) uses Horace's figure of the upstart crow as a thief, thereby suggesting “Eliza- 
bethan familiarity" with it. J. D. Wilson previously cited another use of it, arguing that 
the point of Greene's gibe at Shakespeare involved a charge of plagiarism. 


2601. Maxwell, J. C. THE SHREW and A SHREW: ‘The Suitors and the Sisters, 

pp. 130-131. The theory that a lost, earlier play, Ur-Shrew, was utilized by Shakespeare 
in creating his Shrew is to be rejected not only because the Ur-Shrew theory “multiplies 
entities” but also because. "in this crucial respect of the suitors and the sisters, they are 
such extraordinarily odd entities.” 


2602. Proudfoot, G. R. A Note on TITUS AND VESPASIAN, p. 131. If an allu- 
sion to the conquest of the Jews by the Emperor Vespasian and his son Titus (Marlowe’s 
Jew of Malta, 1. 771) refers to the anonymous play Titus and Vespasian, performed 
in 1592-1593 and now lost, we have added confirmation that ше Jatter play was not 
an early version of Shakespeare's Tit. 


2603. Stevenson, W. H. “Finde Out Moone-Shine, Finde Out Moone-Shine,” pp. 131- 
132. The note by James О. Wood under this title (N & Q, ХІШП:4, April 1966, pp. 128- 
130 [AES, ІХ:9, November 1966, 3121] requires some correction regarding. its state- 
ments about the moon in Dream. Astronomical facts are that a high moon in this play 
(and Wood says it is high) must have been a new, not a full one. [Calculations herein 
are of lunar positions in summertime England.] 


2604. Velz, John W. A Restoration Cast List for JULIUS CAESAR, pp. 132-133. A 
handwritten list showing changes for about half the printed list in a Restoration pro- 
duction of Caesar exists in a Q 1 version (a "Players' Quarto") of the play at the Folger 
Library. From it can be deduced that the production was one by Betterton's company, 
produced between January 1, 1696/1697 and the.century's end. "It also provides the 
first tangible evidence for the tradition that John Verbruggen played a flamboyant 
Cassius opposite Betterton's sober Bru 


2605. Kilby, James A. The Odds on Sprinchorn’s ODDS ON HAMLET, pp. 133-136. 
Evert Sprinchorn's The Odds on Hamlet (Columbia University Forum, VII:4, Fall, 1964 
[AES, ҮШ:9, Nov. 1965, 2545], reprinted in Sheldon P. Zitner’s The Practice of 
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Modern Literary Scholarship) "is & serious attempt to convince us, largely through 
rhetoric, but also through arguments demonstrably invalid, of a highly improbable view 
of the conditions of a fencing match between Hamlet and Laertes and the wager upon 
its outcome." Sprinchorn has not considered all the possibilities (e. в» of Osric's mean- 
ing in "He hath laid on twelve for nine"), and his mathematical reasoning is quada. 
J. Dover Wilson is:a better guide. to follow in this шака. 


2606. Cheney, David R. The Cock Crowing at Christmas in HAMLET, pp. 136-137. 
Samuel Purchas in Purchas His Pilgrims says that “the cock crows whenever Heaven’s 
gates are open”; hence, “if, as the tradition of telling ghost stories in England [on 
Christmas Eve, when spirits can do no harm] suggests, heaven’s gates are open all 
night Christmas Eve, then, logically, as Marcellus says, the cock must crow all 


night . 


2607. ырады Nigel Hamlet and the Art. of Мей pp. 137-139. Hamlet's 
“Adieu, adieu. Remember me" (Lv.111) is a device allowing him “to call the exact 
details of the Ghost's revelation and command" to mind by recalling them as though he 
(Hamlet) had written them (cf. Quintilian's Institutio oratoria, which advises the writing 
out of material to be memorized). (Polonius uses the same technique in 1.111.58-59, in 
advising Laertes.) Through The Murder of Gonzago Hamlet uses Claudius's guilt to 
force him from forgetfulness of the dead King and of his murder. To awaken his 
mothers memory and conscience, however, Hamlet must “use the expressive images 
of the ‘counterfeit presentment of two brothers.’ "- 


2608. Sjögren, Gunnar. “Take This from This”: Polonius and Ulysses, p. 139. . The 
usual interpretation of this statement by Polonius (with an added stage-direction that 
he touches his head and shoulders as he speaks the line) receives added support from 
Chapman's translation of The Iliad, II, 225-227, in the 1888 edition, where Ulysses says 
the same thing. Shakespeare must have been reading Chapman's Homer about the time 
he was writing Ham. Thus Polonius did not mean "Separate me from my office" (the 
latter symbolized by the staff he carried), but “Cut off my head.” 


2609. Gellert, Bridget. Note on HAMLET, 1LiL356-357, рр. 139-140. Various pro- 
posed emendations of this passage to remove the supposed incomparable comparisons 
(“I know a hawk from a handsaw”) are unnecessary. Timothy Bright's A Treatise of 
Melancholie (1586) uses the hawk to exemplify something having its own "life and 
character . . . though obedient to command," the hand as something having life but 
no freedom, and the saw as having “neither freedom nor life." Hamlet is telling Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern that he is the hawk, they (as mere tools) are the handsaw. 


2610. Week, J. R. A Masticke Patch and Masticke Jaws, pp. 140-141. Dekker's 
use of the term masticke patch in Westward Ho ILi. echoes Shakespeare's unique use 
of masticke in Troi. Liii73, “masticke jaws." Consciously or unconsciously the term 
seems to have stuck in Dekker's mind; perhaps he intended it as a recognizable allusion 
that would please his audience. As an echo of Shakespeare, the term implies that Trol. 
was being acted "by the end of 1604, when Dekker and Webster were writing their 


play. n 


2611. King, T. J. *DarneP in KING LEAR, IV.iv.5, p. 141. Darnel or lolium 
temulentum (wild rye grass) is associated with madness (in Cooper's Thesaurus linguae 
Romanae & Brittannicae [1565] and Ovid's Fastorium Libri) and with blindness (in 
Plautus’s Miles Gloriosus). Cordelia's reference to darnel, then, reinforces *the themes 
of madness and blindness found elsewhere in the play." 
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2612. Maxwell, J. C. MEASURE FOR MEASURE, IILL38-41, p. 141. The second 
*yet" jn this passage (where the word is thrice repeated) should be "but," and the 
question mark in line 39 moved to line 40, to make the passage read, “. . . life but in 
this life/Lie hid more thousand deaths?" . 


2613. Vitale, Geoffrey. Cordelia’s Death and the Problem of Succession, pp. 141-143. 
Because Cordelia has done a treasonable thing in bringing a French army to England, 
she cannot properly succeed her father on the throne; she must die and a suitable suc- 
cessor be found. Shakespeare gives us this person in Edgar, while spiritualizing and 
elevating Cordelia as a martyr, under whose aegis Edgar begins his reign. 


2614. Fleissner, Robert F. King Lear’s Love-Test: A Latin Derivation, pp. 143-144. 
The repetition of nothing in the Folio version of Lear (Li) may echo Corderius's 
Colloquy No. 68, which Shakespeare may have remembered from school It should, 
therefore, be retained—alternatively on the theory that retention of a doubtful reading 
is preferable to emendation (E. A. J. Honigmann's The Stability of Shakespeare's Text). 

—John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS ON LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 11:3, Summer 1966; 


2615. Stevens, Martin. Jullet's Nurse: Love’s Herald, pp. 195-206. In adapting the 
story from his source, Shakespeare expanded the role of the Nurse as go-between for 
the lovers (Chaucer's Pandarus served as a model here) and as “the presiding spirit in 
the romantic comedy of the play." She represents a life-affirming comic temperament 
that contrasts with Mercutio's mordant satiric wit. In a “triad of ‘messenger scenes’ 
we may observe the waning influence of this mood until, with her exit, the play’s action 
moves firmly into the realm of tragedy. 


2616. Bennett, A. L. The Moral Tone of Massinger’s Dramas, pp. 207-216. Massinger 
has a paradoxical reputation for “intense moral earnestness” and, at the same time, an 
obsession with sex in both the language and the action of his plays. This estimate is 
only partially correct. All Massinger’s work reflects a concept, based on Sidney, of art 
as didactic. In his satires he successfully fulfilled his ideal, but unfortunately the taste 
of the age compelled him to turn to tragi-comedy, and in this portion of his writing the 
charge of coarseness is justified. 


2617. Schulz, Max F. Point of View іп Blake’s THE CLOD AND THE PEBBLE, 
pp. 217-224. Recent interpretation has suggested that it is the Pebble rather than the 
Clod which gives voice to the poet’s own view on love. But it is better to see both these 
points of view as “fallen”; their contradictions are conciled however in the viewpoint 
of the all-seeing Bard. 


2618. Whitford, Kathryn. Excursions into Romanticism: Timothy Dwight’s TRAVELS, 
pp. 225-233. A child of his age, Dwight exhibits not only attitudes typical of Calvinism 
and the Enlightenment, but romantic ones as well. His Travels offers explicitly “roman- 
tic" landscape descriptions (probably influenced by Ossian) and displays an interest 
“in the past . . . , in common people and in folklore." 


2619. Howell, John M. Hemingway and Fitrgerald in Sound and Fury, pp. 234-242. 
Faulkner's powers as a satirist are often underestimated. In The Sound and the Fury 
he parodies elements of The Sun Also Rises and The Great Gatsby. The thematic 
purpose of this device is not to provide comedy, however, but to call attention to the 
tragedy of godlessness. 
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2620. Davis, Robert Murray. Evelyn-Waugh on the Art of Fiction, pp. 243-252. As 
drawn together from scattered sources, Waügh's views on the novel run counter to 
fashionable theories. He:preferred verbal polish and close observation of externals— 
behavior, speech, social relations—to intense psychological probing. His views on 
Characterization, the cinema, ошаш, and the writer's relation to his audience 
all accord with this preference. 


2621. Gray, J. C. Remnants of Earlier Time ‘Schemes in ROMEO AND JULIET, 
pp. 253-258. There have been several attempts to make sense of Shakespeare’s refer- 
ences to days and hours by working out the chronology of the play’s action. But in 
adapting his source, Shakespeare condensed the action from several months to a few 
days, without completely reconciling all time references. "rhe result is a gain in 
dramatic intensity rather than chronological: accuracy. S 


2622. Webber, Joan. “ and Thou”. т the Prose of Thomas Traherne, pp . 258-264. In 
an age disturbed by a sense of fragmentation, Traherne's Centuries affirmed the con- 
tinuing possibility of the interrelationship of men with fellowmen and with God. Ву 
employing a variety of pronouns to signify different personae in communication with one 
another he presents at once separateness and communion. Other elements of style 
contributing to this effect include TOO and the method of quotation and punc- 
tuation. 


2623. Nabholtz, John R. Wordsworth’s Interest in Landscape Design and an Inscrip- 
tion Poem of 1800, pp. 265-269. It is usually in the latter half of his life that Words- 
worth is thought of as being interested in landscape gardening; but there is evidence 
of such interest from 1794 on. A poem written in 1800 reveals an awareness of con- 
temporary controversies.in the field and anticipates. the theories he set forth and prac- 
ticed in later years. 

—Charles A. Huttar 


PMLA, LXXXIII:1, March 1968. 


2624. Mann, David, and Samuel H. Woods, Ir. John Crowe Ransom's Poetic Revisions, 
pp. 15-21. Ransom's 1963 edition of poems contains many important revisions of works 
published earlier. Although his better-known poems have remained unchanged, the 
less-known ones have been improved substantially. Many examples of obscure diction 
and vagueness have been removed. 


. -2625. Doyle, A. I., and George B. Pace. A New Chaucer Manuscript, pp. 22-34. А. 
Ms of six short poems by Chaucer was found recently in Coventry, England. Although 

not а particularly exact text, it is one of the few Mss that attribute An ABC to Chaucer, 

and it is the fourth largest anthology ‘of his short poems found to date. The Ms also 

includes works by Hoccleve, Lydgate, апі Mandeville. [The text of the Chaucer poems 

is included.] 


2626. Hardin, Richard F. Convention and Design in Drayton’s HEROICALL EPIS- 
TLES, pp. 35-41. Drayton’s poems, although derived in part from Elizabethan com- 
plaint poems such as Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond, are more closely allied to their 
common predecessor, Ovid’s Heroides. There are, however, many significant differ- 
ences, Drayton’s stories deal with several types of love, and are chronologically arranged 
“to look forward to the culmination of English history in the greatness of his own age.” 
Unlike the Mirror for Magistrates, in which man is “a toy of irrational Fortune,” the 
Epistles show history as “an extension of the will of God.” 
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2627. Konigsberg, Ira. The Dramatic Background of Richardson's Plots and Charac- 
ters, pp. 42-53. Richardson's three major novels were strongly influenced by the 
character types and plot situations of the drama of his day. Attempted seduction of an 
innocent girl by a noble rake, enforced marriage, and scenes in a house of prostitution 
were very common in drama, as many examples, including that of Charles Johnson's 
Caelia: Or, The Perjur'd Lover, show. It cannot be proved that Richardson borrowed 
from specific dramas, but he did use "plot and character types that had been put into 
the public imagination by the most popular art form of his day." 


2628. Eldridge, Herbert G. Anacreon Moore and America, pp. 54-62. The publica- 
tion of Moore's Epistles, with its violent attacks on Jefferson and almost everything 
American, produced a counterattack in the American press which lasted for over a 
decade. Moore had visited America and become well acquainted with Federalists, many 
of whose arguments he expressed in his poems. Despite the Federalist bias of the-press, 
Moore was savagely attacked, and his popularity in America suffered for a time. 


2629. Kincaid, James R. Laughter and OLIVER TWIST, pp. 63-70. - Despite its 
many comic passages, the general impression derived from Charles Dickens's novel 
is one of gloom because the author subverts humor in order to place the reader on the 
side of the persecutors. The humor “is used against us, undercutting the comfortable 
aloofness we had originally maintained and forcing us into the dark world of the lonely 
and terrified orphan." Bumble, though in part the stock henpecked husband, is in 
reality unhumorous in his double role of.both persecutor and persecuted. lt is also 
notable that the characters in the novel, except for the thieves, never laugh naturally. 


2630. Berst, Charles A. The Devil and MAJOR BARBARA, pp. 71-79. Shaw's 
complex use of irony has been misunderstood by those who feel that Undershaft voices 
Shaw's ideas in the play. Undershaft, like many of Shaw's characters, manifests the 
Life Force, but his early poverty has subverted it into death and destruction, as diabolic 
imagery associated with him shows. The play expresses hope for social improvement as 
the idealistic Barbara and Cusins take over the factory to promise the greatest good 
for the greatest number. : 


2631. Lemay, J. A. Leo. Richard Lewis amd Augustan American Poetry, рр. 80-101. 
Lewis (c. 1700-1734) was probably America's greatest neoclassic poet, but like other 
early American writers, little attention has been paid to him. The works of these 
Augustan poets were usually printed only in newspapers, and many were lost Fifty 
years before Freneau, Lewis wrote brilliant nature poetry, emphasizing particularly the 
flora and fauna of his adopted Maryland and their superiority to those of England. He 
also wrote political pieces, works which show knowledge of the economic conditions 
of the times including the need for conservation.of nature, and a poem about Prince 
Madoc. He is alluded to in Pope's Dunciad and was widely printed in -both -English 
and American newspapers. 


2632. Winner, Viola Hopkins. The Artit and the Man in THE AUTHOR OF 
BELTRAFFIO, pp. 102-108. The aesthetic theme of Henry James’s story has been 
misinterpreted. Ambient is not a pagan sensualist but is modelled on Pater, Symonds, 
and Flaubert, whom James thought were true artists; many of Ambient's theories of art 
are close to James's own. Thus he is more admirable than his Philistine wife or his 
poseur sister. In addition, Ambient is less responsible for the death of his son than has 
been thought. 
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2633. Shulman, Kobert. The Style of Bellow's Comedy, рр. 109-117. Bellow, “per- 
haps our finest living novelist,” in The Adventures of Augie March and Herzog has 
consciously or unconsciously adapted many elements of the form and style of Rabelais, 
Sterne, and Melville. This baroque or "open style" allows for many allusions to the 
past and much self-expressed introspection by the hero concerning "the tension between 
the sense of joy and freedom and that of death and determinism.” Bellow's greatness 
lies in the fact that he has been able "to imagine new ways of writing ideological novels." 


2634. Albrecht, W. Р. [a] and J. D. O'Hara [b]. More on Hazlitt and the Functions of 
the Imagination, рр. 151-154. [a] [Albrecht contends that the article on Hazlitt (PMLA, 
LXXXI:7, December 1966, pp. 552-562 [AES, X:3, March 1967, 105]) is in error in its 
discussion of "sympathetic identification" and its connection with associational psy- 
chology.] [b] [O'Hara believes that Albrecht is using the term associate too colloquially, 
but that their disagreement is based primarily on matters of opinion.] [a] [Albrecht 
agrees that "the slipperiness of words" may be to blame, but still believes that Hazlitt 
thought that truth is arrived at by association.] 

—~Phillips G. Davies 


POET AND CRITIC, IV:2, Winter 1967-1968. 


2635. Ellison, Martha. Velvet Voices Feed on Bitter Fruit: A Study of American 
Negro Poetry, pp. 39-49. The major themes in modern Negro poetry are pride, protest, 
and prophecy, as an examination of the works of such poets as Wright, Hughes, Brooks, 
Johnson, and Cullen shows. Sub-themes include sensuality, interest in music and 
religion, a bitter attitude toward their oppression, and hope for the future. 

—Phillips G. Davies 


POETRY REVIEW, LIX:1, Spring 1968. 


2636. Roche, Paul Since Eliot, Some Notes Towards a Reassessment, pp. 37-46. 
Although Eliot's poetry manifests tremendous intellectual insight, much of it is based 
on reading and.study rather than human experience and is, in effect, versified prose. 
Eliot "deserted the poetic revolution which had got under way by the second decade of 
this century"; he took English and American poetry away from its true genius; and he 
never shook the “worn-out philosophy" and pessimism expressed in The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock and The Waste Land, except perhaps in the plays and in his 
literary criticism. The poetic world is now awaiting a kind of optimistic poem, based 
on human experience, which Eliot never wrote. 


2637. Raine, Kathleen. Intuition’s Lighting, The Poetry of Vernon Watkins, pp. 47-54. 
Watkins is "a poet's poet" who "addresses the spirit, and the temporal mind scarcely at 
all.” Many readers are not attuned to the spiritual quality of his “undiluted pure poetry,” 
and attempt to apply “the relatively crude instruments of Practical Criticism or Seven 
Types of Ambiguity.” These readers do not experience the “miracle” of responding to 
his poetry which is traditionally loyal to the heritage of the Welsh bards. 

-——George E. Bush 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XXVIIE3, Spring 1967. 


2638. Burt, Nathaniel. Outpost of Sensibility: or The Literary Tradition of the Town 
of Princeton from Annis Stockton to John O'Hara, pp. 156-170. Dating from when 
Mrs. Stockton imitated Pope and Ossian, Princeton enjoys a minor literary tradition 
that boasts both best-selling and more serious authors. Local lore includes anecdotes 
of such figures as Fitzgerald and Eliot. 
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; ХХІХ:1, Autumn 1967. 


2639. Bush, Alfred L. Literary Landmarks of Princeton, pp. 1-90. [Catalogue of an 
exhibition of imaginative writing done in Princeton. Among the 132 authors represented 
are Freneau, Sinclair, Noyes, Wilder, Hellman, Mann, Jarrell, Below. Faulkner, and 
Amis. Illustrations, index.] : . 


2640. Roche, Thomas P., Jr. The Spenser Collection of Charles. Grosvenor Osgood, 

pp. 91-101. The books donated by Professor Osgood include more than half the early 

editions of Spenser, some of which warrant intricate bibliographical examination. 
—Charles A. Huttar 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, ССХСУШ:623, January 1960. 


2641. Parker, M. Coleridge Again in His Letters, pp. 70-78. Coleridge's letters trace 
the details of his life as a writer and critic, give much information on the development 
of Biographia Literaria, and show him to have been a complete victim of opium. 
Although his estrangement from Wordsworth, the major theme of the letters, was 
painful to Coleridge, it did help him to become his own poet. The many views, literary 
and social, expressed in his letters, enhance the understanding of his works and life by 
showing his views of those around him.  . 

х —Lynn Holschuh 


RAMPARTS, VI:9 and 10, May 1968 [double issue]. 


2642. Geissmar, Maxwell. Mark Twain on U.S. Imperialism, Racism and Other 
Enduring Characteristics of the Republic, рр. 65-71. Twain's "late essays of social 
protest and moral outrage” are not artistic failures but “the fateful meeting of the man 
and his time.” They concern missionaries, the Boxer Rebellion, the massacre of Moros 
in the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, the Russo-Japanese War, and lynchings. Their 
brilliant irony invites reappraisal. 

—Sister Mary Anthony Weinig 


RIVERSIDE QUARTERLY, Ш:1, August 1967. ' 


:2643. Williamson, Jack. The Ideas of H. G. Wells, pp. 6-31. There is & consistency 
in Wells's work, for his idea of progress is defined. by knowledge of biology, but con- 
trolled by a realistic knowledge of human nature. Throughout the early fiction Wells 
suggests human intelligence is essential His criticism of progress within the early 
fiction is related to his own inner conflict, and in the early romances be paradoxically 
discovers that the goals of individuals and society are alike. · 


2644. Armytage, W. H. G. Superman and the System, pp. 44-51. [Nietzschean thought 
in English writers]: Shaw's Man and Superman is described as an "evolutionary pan- 
orama"; Lawrence's awareness of Nietzschean ideas is sketched; and in some Yeats 
poetry Nietzschean parrallels are seen. | 

—Victor A. Kramer 


SEWANEE REVIEW, LXXVI:1, Winter 1968. 


2645. Ganzel Dewey. “Cabestro” and “Vaquilla”: The Symbolic Structure of THE 
SUN ALSO RISES, pp. 26-48. All the principal characters have “symbolic counterparts 
in the corrida . . . ‘the running of the bulls.’” The castrated Jake's fuera 45 рэе. 
maker, go-between, friend to all, exercised with caution and control, make him 

lent to the “cabestro,” or “trained ‘working’ steer.” Cohn is equivalent to the bull; 
Brett's symbolic role is the “vaquilla,” “the fighting cow." 
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2646. Lund, Mary Graham. John Gould Fletcher, Geographer of the Uncharted 
Province of Beauty, pp. 76-89. The seven sections of Selected Poems, for which 
Fletcher was awarded the Pulitzer prize in 1938, reflect his changing: moods and literary 
forms. Fletcher's consistent poetic "obsessions" are color, wind, and music; much of 
his poetry is about nature. 


2647. King, Bruce. Late Augustan, Early Modern (rev.-art., Samuel Johnson's Poems, 
New Haven, 1965), pp. 139-142. Now praised for its “directness and sincerity,” John- 
son's poetry develops the theme of “the tragedy of man's mind, deluding itself into hopes 
of achieving unattainable goals." 


2648. Heilman, Robert B. Critics, Clichés, Anti-Clichés, pp. 145-158. Critics have a 
responsibility "to avoid filtering criticism through intellectual clichés" such as 
"absurd" and "reverence for life." They should also avoid cliché anti-conventionality, 
such as "abuse of the bourgeoisie," and overeager admiration of the unconventional or 
uncensored simply because it exhibits freedom, for "freedom becomes a cliché when 
it means freedom from thought." Critics should also try not to adopt anti-clichés, 
such as "policy makes the only honesty." 


, LXX VE2, Spring 1968. 


2649. Read, Herbert. Apology for E.S., pp. 196-213. Strickland is typical of people 
whose poetic talent never matured because he succumbed to the demands of con- 
temporary life—as in conscription for military service followed by an administrative 
career in the civil service. “It is difficult for the modern poet to have any confidence in 
the future of poetry. It is the first art to perish in the depersonalized desert of a 
cybernetic civilization." 


2650. Tate, Allen. The Poetry of Edgar Allan Poe, pp. 214-225. All of Poe’s poetry 
was written by the fictional projection of Poe, "the demon... he saw take shape in a 
cloud," the poet, outcast and accursed. His poetry shows no development of depth or 
range; it might all have been written in a single year. Poe, the first American Romantic 
expressionist, commonly wrote of death and isolation of the poet after great loss. 


2651. Raine, Kathleen. Thomas Taylor, Plato, and the English Romantic Movement, 
pp. 230-257. An 18th century Platonist, Taylor was the first to translate Plato's com- 
plete works into English, and to provide the "philosophic foundations of the Greek 
revival" A "feeder of poets," Taylor's translations influenced Blake, Wordsworth, and 
other Romantics. 


2652. Gordon, Caroline. Heresy in Dixie, pp. 263-297. In contrast to Flaubert's 
thrice-revised Temptation of St. Anthony, which confusingly depicts & multitude of 
personified heresies, O'Connor's last story, Parker's Back, succeeds in describing the 
operation of "one false doctrine: Docetism, which denied that Our Lord possessed 
corporeal substance, and made Him, in consequence, a phantom." 


2653. Trowbridge, Clinton W. The Symbolic Vision of Flannery O'Connor: Patterns 
of Imagery in THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY, pp. 298-318. One must take Miss 
O'Connor's similes literally. She treats man's spiritua] hunger literally in The Violent 
Bear It Away, "and makes the parable of the loaves and the fishes serve as the [novel's] 
major...a controlling image." Other important images derived from the parable are 
fire and water, for “loaves are baked . . . and fish swim." 
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2654. Burns, Stuart L. Flannery O'Connors THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY: 
Apotheosis in Failure, pp. 319-336. In the rite-de-pasage structure of The Violent Bear 
It Away, ‘ 'separation-initiation-return," Tarwater seeks self-realization in a literal as 
well as a symbolic journey. Through his “failure to achieve пое selfhood . 

he achieves a state of religious at-one-ment." 


2655. Vande Kieft, Ruth M. Judgment in the Fiction of Flannery O'Connor, pp. 337- 
356. "The most important single type of protagonist" in O'Connor's fiction is a violent 
"rebel-prophet . . . seized and possessed by God. and the devil" while "the typical 
antagonist (who may himself become the protagonist in stories which do not contain 
the rebel-prophet type) is the intellectual liberal, religious or social . . . the respectable 
and conventional man or woman of 'enlightened' common sense or rationalism.” “The 
central conflict.. . . often comes from a meeting of these two types of 2. 
collision of their beliefs and values, a confrontation of eternal reality, and a moment 
of revelation which may coincide with their death." Thus death, “however grotesque 
[and violent] its mode," becomes a means to revelation and eternal life. 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XVIIE3, Summer 1967. : > 


2656. McManaway, James G. John Shakespeare's SPIRITUAL TESTAMENT, рр. 
197-205. Recent discovery of the earliest surviving and only authentic English text 
(1638) of the Catholic formulary The Testament of the Soule makes it possible to know 
what was contained in the missing first leaf of the document known as John Shake- 
speare's Spiritual Testament, printed by Edmund Malone. 


, ХУШ:4, Autumn 1967. 


2657. Bennett, Josephine Waters. New Techniques of Comedy in ALUS WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL, pp. 337-362. Al's W. follows rather than precedes Meas. It is more 
successful than Meas. in preserving the comic perspective and its technically superior 
closing scene is a kind of parody of that of Meas. New in the play is the "manipulation 
of point of view." The "extravagances of young love" are seen through the eyes of 
“sympathetic, yet wiser maturity.” By keeping moments of deep emotion brief, by 
anticipatory parody, and by juxtaposing romantic feeling and reality, Shakespeare 
distracts us from "too deep a sympathy with the passionate Helena in the first half 
of the play and from too clear an awareness of her scheming in the second half.” 
We never doubt the play's comic outcome. ' In its "mellow wisdom" Ав W, looks ahead 
to the final plays. 


2658. Felperin, Howard. Shakespeare's Miracle Play, pp. 363-374. In the deliberate 
archaisms of its first acts, in its use of.a chorus which recalls the Poeta of medieval 
drama, and in its allegorical techniques, Per. is like a miracle play. Above all, it is 
so in its vision of salvation. However the salvation in Per. is secularized. The fulfill- 
ment of heaven is found on earth, but the fulfillment is not the less absolute or real. 
Shakespeare succeeds, as Faustus could not, in translating "the Christian notion of 
heaven into secular terms.” The “single transcendent reality" behind life, only fitfully 
seen in the tragedies, is now fully perceived. Such perception led Shakespeare into 
religious drama, and in Per. the first of the dramatic romances, he turned to the 
method of allegory provided by the earlier drama. 


2659. Coursen, Herbert R., Jr. In Deepest Consequence: MACBETH, pp. 375-388. 
One source of the power of Macb. to speak to our deepest fears and hopes is the myth it 
embodies, the fall from a state of grace. Our response to Macbeth's suffering and the 
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price he pays derives its intensity in part from the parallels between his fall and the 
falls of Satan and Adam. The myth is manifested in three ways: "moral decision, 
feminine persuasion, and cosmic retribution." In the first acts Macbeth has the clear 
knowledge of good (as did Adam in Eden) which preceded the fall as well as the 
corrupt will which followed it. Lady Macbeth, who has more of woman in her than 
she realizes, ignites, like Eve, the ambition within her husband. The threatened conse- 
quence of Macbeth's decision is an “Anti-Creation.” With Malcolm, who is both 
Messiah and Creator, comes the restoration of universal governance. 


2660. Mason, Alexandra. The Social Status of Theatrical People, pp. 429-430. [A 
document of 1630 is offered as evidence of the rising social position of people involved 
in the theater. In the document. Cuthbert prem is fined 12 pounds for refusing to 
take up a knighthood.] 


2661. Johnson, Jerah. The Concept of the "King's Two Bodies" in HAMLET, pp. 430- 
434. The line from Ham,, "The body is with the king, but the king is not with the 
body”. is glossed with reference to the concept of the “King’s Two Bodies,” according 
to which the king as man ("the body natural") is distinct yet inseparable from the king 
as holder of the crown ("the body politic"). Upon assumption of the throne Claudius's 
crimes were absolved. Behind Hamlet's reluctance to kill Claudius lies a reverence for 
the body politic or kingship. 


2662. Klein, David. Time Allotted for an Elizabethan Performance, pp. 434-438. 
The evidence presented by Hart (Shakespeare and the Homilies) to prove that two 
hours is the usual length of an Elizabethan performance is questionable. The phrase 
"two hours" was loosely used by.dramatists and could mean anything short of three 
hours. The phrase appears mostly in prologues and epilogues, where one would expect 
the duration of the play to be underestimated. Hart overlooked a considerable number 
of instances where the reference is to a period longer than two hours. 


2663. Knowles, Richard A. J. “Ducdame,” pp. 438-441. The usual gloss of Jacques’s 
ducdame (A. Y. L., П.у.56) is that it is nonsense ог of remote foreign derivation. Three 
other possibilities, each one derived from French and each one slightly comic and 
critical, are: (1) duc damis (duke of friends”), a barb at the friendship of the Duke and 
his “loving lords" (1.1.106); (2) duc d'àne[s] ("leader of asses"); and (3) duc d’Ame[s] 
(“the leader of souls”), a thrust at the pastoral role assumed by the Duke. 


, ХІХ:1, Winter 1968. 


2664. Fish, Robert E. Ne Greater Crack?, pp. 3-17. Although Octavius in Antony 
may call for “a greater crack” on hearing of Antony’s death, we do not. The play “will 
not allow it.” Neither Antony nor Cleopatra move our sympathies strongly, for we 
cannot identify with a love, undoubtedly magnificent but also selfish, devious, mingled 
with cowardice and pride, ‘and linked to gluttony—a love of lust and dotage. The play’s 
central conflict between the values of Pleasure and Power, enacted in a world narrowed 
to the purely geopolitical, produces feelings, chiefly, of awe and indifference. Con- 
tributing to our detachment is Shakespeare’s increasing concern with poetry at the 
expense of plot and persons and his turning away from time to eternity. In these 
respects Antony anticipates the final plays. | 


2665. Nathan, Norman. Leontes' йү АНЫЙ. рр. 19-24. Although i in tragi-comedy 
motivation is less important than tragedy, where the sense of inevitability must be 
strong, it is not true that Leontes's sudden jealousy in W. T. lacks motivation. From 
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Hermione's defense at her trial, it is clear that during Polixenes's visit she treated her 
guest with a certain freedom. The ambiguities in ber speeches to Polixenes in Lii 
("kind hostess,” “th? offences we have made," "some while a friend") carry à sexual 
meaning which Leontes catches. The "possibility of infidelity" which was latent in 
Leontes's mind is brought to the surface by his wife's success in urging Polixenes to 
stay, where he, in spite of his plea of friendship, failed. 


2666. Berkeley, David, and Donald Eidson. The Themes of HENRY IV, PART 1, 
pp. 25-31. The theme of 1 H. IV is not the education of a prince, but the display of 
princely virtue ("seminally transmitted virtue") at the proper moment. Falstaff, Hotspur, 
and the King are deceived in their appraisal of Hal, for he has from the first scenes 
the virtues (including honor) which will be made manifest in the final acts. Since 
“politic concealment” was, for the Elizabethan, necessary in a ruler, Hal’s first solilo- 
quy would not have been regarded as cynical or dishonorable. The play’s theme is 
implicit in the many speeches about the true prince and the theme is explicitly stated 
in Falstaff's "Never call a true piece of gold a counterfeit. Thou art essentially made, 
without seeming so" (ILiv.539-541). It is a mistake for editors to emend the “made” 
of the Quartos and Folio to "mad." 


2667. Hale, J. R. The True Shakespearian Blank, pp. 33-40. The word blank in the 
passages from Ham. (IV.i.38-44), Oth.. (ІП.1у.127-129), Lear (Li.159-161), and W. Т. 
(ILiii.4-6) is usually glossed as “the white spot in the centre of a target," rarely as 
*point-blank" or the "range" of something aimed at. Yet blank in Elizabethan literature 
on archery and gunnery is, with one exception, never used for target (in its modern 
sense) or for the center of a target. In archery the terms used for "target" were "butt," 
"prick," and "mark." In gunnery blank was used to mean the line or passage that a 
bullet took when shot—in short, "point-blank range." The source of the error lies in 
assuming the term to be of French rather than Italian origin. 


2668. Scrimgeour, Gary J. The Messenger as a Dramatic Device in Shakespeare, 
pp. 41-54. [The function of the messenger is studied in the first 22 of Shakespeare's 
plays.] At its simplest the device is used to give information of a transient nature, 
identify a character, provide exposition, close the play, or move the plot from one point 
to the next. It can be used for ironic effect as in the Hastings scene in R, Ш and the 
Gloucester ones in 2 H. VL It can be used to vary pace, often by breaking the audi- 
ence's emotional involvement. . Thus the orations in Caesar and the tavern interlude in 
2 H. IV, where Hal masquerades as a tapster, are both preceded and followed by 
messenger scenes. Character may be revealed by the response to a messenger, e.g., 
Richard's on his return from Ireland in R. П, and theme may be emphasized, as in 
L. L. L., where the festivities are halted by the news that the King of France is dead. 


2669. Sale, Roger. The Comic Mode of MEASURE FOR MEASURE, pp. 55-61. It is 
difficult to accept Meas. as Christian allegory. The inconsistencies in the presentation 
of the Duke and the quality of harshness which gives “his character whatever coherence” 
it may have rules out such interpretation. The Duke's dispensation at the end is neither 
merciful nor divine. His justice is the justice of realistic comedy, in which “life does 
go on and men must live with the selves they have created.” In contrast to the romantic 
comedies where a world better than the real one is envisaged and where the heroes 
receive more, perhaps, than their conduct merits, in Meas. justice renders to each of 
the principals exactly what he deserves. In realistic comedy it is sufficient that four 
marriages will take place and that Vienna for the moment is saved. 
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2670. Zitner, S. P. Anon, Anon: ‘or, н. Mirror for a Magistrate, рр. 63-70. Editors 
and critics have had difficulty in explaining the thematic and structural function of 
Hal's brief episode with Francis (ILiv) in 1 H. IV. “Far from being merely a piece of 
‘brutal horseplay,' ” Hal's chaffing and questioning of Francis is in effect a search into 
himself. Hal sees that for himself, as for Francis, "the prospect of responsibility is not 
idyllic, but the prospect of shirking it is even worse." He has also, through the episode, 
"purged some of the callous Hotspur" in himself as well as "some of the callous Jack 
Falstaff.” The episode prepares us for the conclusion of the scene, Hal’s setting off to 
the wars. “For Hal, there will be no more ‘anons.’ " 


2671. Moore, John Robert. Defoe and Shakespeare, pp. 71-80. There are no echoes 
of Shakespeare or allusions to his plays in Daniel Defoe prior to 1701. Between 1701 
and 1709 there are a few—to R. ІШ, Ham., Merch., Caesar, and А. Y. І. The 
allusions increase after 1709. The publication of Nicholas Rowe's edition must have 
made the plays more accessible to Defoe. The only extensive use Defoe made of Shake- 
speare was in Robinson Crusoe, a work which owes much to Temp. 


2672. Seaman, John E. Othello's Pearl, pp. 81-85. The parable of the merchant who 
risked all he had for the pearl of great price (Matthew, xiii:45-46), reflects the central 
issue of Oth. and brings into focus the roles of Roderigo and Desdemona. Like the 
merchant, Roderigo sells all he has for the pearl (Desdemona), but unlike the merchant, 
he is not capable of understanding its true worth. Othello is a “tragic and ironic inver- 
sion of the merchant"— mistaken about ће pearl’s true value, he casts it away. The 
Christian context of the play demands that Desdemona's role be essentially passive. 
-——Albert Gilman 


SHAW REVIEW, X:3, September 1967. 


2673. Gerould, Daniel C. Soviet Shaw, Slavic Shaw: Moscow, 1967, pp. 84-92. The 
Soviets take Shaw seriously as an analyst of society and creator of living people rather 
than caricatures. Heartbreak House is given a somber rather than a comic interpreta- 
tion. In The Millionairess, the production concentrates upon the charm o: the hero 
and heroine and the romantic story. Arms and the Man presents the virile and earthy 
side of Shaw’s comedy. The recent production of Caesar and Cleopatra draws parallels 
to the contemporary world, castigating war and imperialism. In Soviet eyes, Shaw is 
less witty and intellectual than he is shown in the West, but is more robust and human. 


2674. Grecco, Stephen. Vivie Warren's Profession: A New Look at MRS. WARREN'S 
PROFESSION, pp. 93-99. For this drama, Shaw drew heavily upon autobiography 
in the creation of character. Mrs. Warren is based upon Shaw's mother and Sir George 
Crofts upon George Vandeleur Lee, Mrs. Shaw's voice teacher and long-time companion 
whom Shaw suspected was his father. The Reverend Samuel Gardner is George Carr 
Shaw, the dramatist's "official" father, and the character displays his attitude toward 
the elder Shaw. 


2675. Furlong, William B. Shaw and Chesterton: The Link Was MAGIC, pp. 100- 
107. After meeting Chesterton in 1901, Shaw, interested in his friend's career, urged 
him to write dramas. Letters written іп 1908 and 1909 press Chesterton to work on 
plays, and in 1913 Shaw virtually forced him to write Magic, his one successful drama. 
Though Shaw continued to insist that he go on as a playwright, Chesterton moved in 
other directions as a writer. 
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2676. Donaghy, Henry J. Chesterton on Shaw's Views of Catholicism, pp. 108-116. 
Chesterton believed that Shaw could not understand Catholicism because the essence 
of Catholicism is paradox and Shaw's thought depends upon consistency rather than 
paradox. This consistency leads him to consider asceticism a negation rather than a 
part of one’s nature. He despairs of man and believes in a superman, while the Christian 
faith never despairs of man. He does not believe in atonement. and considers the 
promise of reward іп the next world a moral bribe, Shaw, concludes Chesterton, might 
understand Chesterton but only thought that he Npdecstood Catholicism, 


2677. юке, B, E; Jr. А Continuing Checklist of Shavians, pp. 120-122. 


, XI, January 1968. ES i 
2678. Regan, Arthur E. Du dud: RCM ot ваа aw: А Look at AUG- 
USTUS and TOO TRUE, pp. 2-10. In some of'his works, Shaw used farce as a medium 
more extreme and forceful than satire for cutting subjects down to size. He can suggest 
violence without showing it, and uses masks and illusion in a modern manner. - 


2679. Barr, Alan P. Dtabolontan Pundit: С. B. S. as Critic, pp. 11-23. In his criticism, 
Shaw reads authors in a way convenient to his argument: Ibsen for his theme of the 
destruction of ideals and idealism, for instance, or Wagner as another fighter for new 
‘art forms. He distorts as he reads, overlooking elements he considers peripheral and 
emphasizing others. But, since he considers himself a crusader working for human 
progress, exaggeration, unfairness, and ‘distortion ` are е legitimate tools, as they would 
not ordinarily be in criticism. — ^ 


2680. Ross, Julian L.. A Piece of Literary Shoplifting, pp. 23-25. In his 1949 study of 
Shaw, C. E. M. Joad copied parts of an article of 1913 ГУ Dixon Scott. Joad 8058; not 
acknowledge his Dory ines, but parallel passages display his н "m 


2681. Bentley, Joseph. Tanner's Decision to Marry in MAN AND SUPERMAN, 
pp. 26-28. The sudden decision of John Tanner to: marry Ann Whitefield at the end of 
the play is best understood іп terms of a concealed allusion to Mozart's Don Ghovannt: 
His failure to marry condemns him to a hell of. apathetic indolence. : ; 


2682. Salem, James M. Shaw on Broadway, 1894-1965, рр. 29-32. During the period 
considered, 100 productions of Shaw's plays have been shown. Thirty-three plays have 
had almost 6,000 performances. [A қоқымы containing numbers of SR for 
each play, is given.] - 


2683. Ruff, William. Shaw on Wilde and Morris: „-Сїзїйсайөш, 5): 32-33. Hart- 
Davis's edition of the letters of Wilde perpetuates the notion that a story was invented 
by Shaw, to the effect that when Morris was dying, the only person he could bear to. see 
was Wilde. Pearson originally garbled the story in his study of Wilde, and Hart-Davis 
further distorts it. 
2684. Stokes, E. E., Jr. A Continuing Checklist of Shaviane, pp. 37-41. [An annotáted 
listing of works by siawi Эла нада CORONA and саше eae and 
ee 

 —Douglas Robillard 
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SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, XXXIV:2, June 1967. 


2685, Bevilacqua, Vincent M. James Beattie’s Theory of Rhetoric, pp. 109-124. This 
stylistic and epistemological theory illustrates the 18th-century rhetorical theory of 
Scottish universities. Beattie was influenced by Baconian philosophy. His theory had 
little direct influence, but is a valuable explication of more widely known rhetorics. 


; XXXV:1, March 1968 


2686. Macksoud, S. John. Anyone’s How Town: Interpretation As Rhetorical Disci- 
pline, pp. 70-76. Rhetorical analysis can provide a basis for the interpretation of a 
work which cannot be supplied by literary criticism. Cummings’s anyone lived іп а 
pretty how fown is used as a paradigm to show how an oral interpreter can direct the 
perceptions of listeners. Viewed by critics as a love story, rhetorically the poem may 
be seen as commentary on the conflict between knowledge and understanding. 
—Victor A. Kramer 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, ҮЛІ:1, Winter 1968. 


2687. Berger, Harry, Jr. 'The Spenserian Dynamics, pp. 1-18. Spenser's view of experi- 
ence, though based upon a common discordia concors theme, is new and unique. The 
theme manifests itself in a concord of the moment, a resolution of things bringing order, 
but more important in a dynamic, sustained, evolutionary process of control, with 
order of the moment always a stage bringing further discord to be resolved. The order 
of the moment, however, improves the quality and increases the potential of the 
personal, national, and cultural organism. The whole process continually effects more 
complexity and sophistication, 


2688. Cirillo, A. R. Spenser's EPITHALAMION: The Harmonious Universe of Love, 
pp. 19-34. Epithalamion is "the supreme embodiment and reconciliation" of themes 
common to Renaissance love poetry. Its overall theme is harmony. Theme, incident, 
and form work together to suggest universal harmoniousness wrought by the harmony 
of а true Christian human love imaging divine love. A harmonious balance lost in the 
Fall is achieved in a human love looking beyond temporal joys to divine love (harmony). 


2689. Grellner, Mary A. Britomart’s Quest for Maturity, pp. 35-43. Amoret's rescue 
from the House of Busirane in Book III, Canto XII, of the Faerie Queene is pivotal in 
Britomart's quest for maturity. Britomart acquires self-knowledge and self-mastery, 
which prepare her for purification and submission in the Temple of Isis; and she finds 
that she must not destroy but control passion in order to achieve the “unselfish love 
of clemency which will fit her to become the ancestress of a great nation." 


2690. Cain, Thomas Н. The Strategy of Praise іп Spensers “Ар” pp. 45-58. 
The first six stanzas of Colin's ode in the “Aprill” eclogue of The Shepheardes Calender 
masterfully praise Elizabeth by the use of a classical encomium scheme set forth in 
Aphthonius's Progymnasmata. The seventh stanza acts as a fulcrum providing a sum- 
mary of the encomium that has epitomized what art can do. The stanza then points 
toward visionary translation of immortal fame into a realized action. Resulting is a 
panegyris -of movement and action designed as a complementary response to the 
encomium and dependent upon it. Thus the encomium invokes a balancing panegyris 
effecting an intricate symmetry. Through the ode Spenser shows the poet as an artificer 
and a seer. 
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2691. Dundas, Judith. The Rhetorical Basis of Spenser's Imagery, pp. 59-75. Spenser's 
pictorial elements in his poetry are based upon a rhetorical tradition. Understanding 
this tradition and its rules helps to understand and respond to his pictorial genius, 
intentions, and meanings. Dominant in Renaissance poetry was acceptance of the idea 
that narrative poetry must contain lifelike and significant. images to forward the 
narrative and communicate a sense of reality. These images or pictures were produced 
within strictly governed rhetorical formulas. 


2692. Wilson, Gayle E. Jonson's Use of the BIBLE and the Great Chain of Being in 
TO PENSHURST, pp. 77-89. The poem To Penshurst is a positive and metaphysical 
statement on social behavior and organization. Fulfilling his purpose as a poet-priest, 
Jonson, by making the Sidneys' estate his model, argues that man's and society's values 
should conform to the divine Jaw as found in the Bible and manifested by the Great 
Chain of Being that governs the universe. 


2693. Mitchell, Charles. Donne’s THE EXTASIE: Love's Sublime Knot, pp. 91-101. 
The Extasie reveals precisely that love is the necessary means to tie “That subtile knot, 
which makes us man," how the outward union of man and woman effects the union 
of body and soul within man. The formal structure of the poem facilitates this view 
of the synthesis of flesh and soul in man through love's potentiation of the soul. 


2694. Salerno, Nicholas A. Andrew Marvell and the Furor Hortensis, pp. 103-120. 
Marvell’s garden poems become more intelligible when viewed against the furor 
hortensis, a debate over cultivation of gardens having minor but important ramifications 
related to the Art-versus-Nature quarrel as well as to traditional concepts of the Golden 
Age, the Garden of Eden, and the Fall of Man. Marvell's position appears as one 
favoring the cultivation of gardens (Art) but retaining an illusion of unfettered nature. 
The poems gain significance when seen as the expression of the 17th-century view 
of Man in his relationships with the world—man should enjoy the natural, internal and 
external, but not be controlled by it; reason and order should prevail but not destroy. 


2695. Hanley, Sara W. Temples in THE TEMPLE: George Herbert’s Study of the 
Church, pp. 121-135. In The Temple the central metaphor is structurally and the- 
matically essential The book is about temples; the plot concerns man’s efforts “to 
'enter' the temple of his own soul, the temple of his Christian Church, and the eternal 
temple of the people of God, finding at the center of each temple the God who creates 
and inhabits it." АП the poems, including the five “furniture poems," appropriately 
and artistically, elaborate upon, define, clarify, and unify the complex temple concepts. 
The book is a unified and culminative narrative of man’s progress toward spiritual 
perfection. 


2696. Chambers, Leland Н. Vaughn's THE WORLD: The Limits of Extrinsic 
Criticism, pp. 137-150. Critics bave not observed that in The World Vaughn reshaped 
conventional subject matter and imagery to make a rich and precise poetic statement 
unified and controlled by an original central metaphor. They have misinterpreted 
the poem by analyzing it on the bases of misleading extrinsic critical principles and 
wrong sources. They have failed to note that the ring metaphor provides the poem’s 
governing image because the very development is really antithetical to the primary 
symbolic terms of the metaphor—eternity or the wedding ring of the Lamb. The 
development focuses on the dark world and its doomed lovers. 
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2697. Williams, Kathleen. ` Recent Studies in the English Renaissance, рр. 151-185. 
[Critical reviews of books published in 1967.] . 
—M. F. Orth 


STUDIES IN SHORT FICTION, V:1, Fall: 1967. 


2698. Mellard, James M. Malamud's THE ASSISTANT: The City Novel as Pastoral, 
pp. 1-11. Several pastoral elements appear in The Assistant: (1) the characters are 
simple and lower class, their frustrations and privations mirroring the basic human 
condition; (2) nature imagery is pervasive; (3) the "narrative center" of the novel is 
situated in the myths, rituals, and ceremonies celebrating the cycle of death and revival 
in nature. Malamud's use of the pastoral mode results in stylistic advantages, e.g., the 
characters' desires and needs can be linked to the seasonal cycle, the cycle of life in 
nature, and thus be expressed in meaningful nature imagery. 


2699. Stone, Edward. Some Questions About Hemingway's THE KILLERS, pp. 12-17. 
Various details which do not ring true can be accounted for easily if the locale of the 
story is shifted to Chicago. Actually, according to Leicester Hemingway, the model 
for Henry's restaurant was not in Summit but in Chicago. But Hemingway had to shift 
it to a small town in order not to hamper the machinery of the killers’ operation. His 
achievement in compounded irony is by no means diminished because of this shift. 


2700. Jones, Wiliam M. The Plot as Search, pp. 37-43. A key to Eudora Welty's 
‘experimental method can be found in her statement that in any group of stories “the 
plot is search." 'The "search" apparently refers, first, to an author's admission that 
he is not sure where a plot will take him when he begins it; and, second, to the reader's 
obligation to permit the multiplicity of his own experiences to function freely as he 
pursues the plot into which the author has put the multiplicity and ambiguity of his 
experiences. The Golden Apples (1947), her most successful collection, illustrates the 
plot search idea and has as well an added dimension in its ritualistic nature. 


2701. Rosenberg, Bruce A. The Crucifixion in THE BOARDING HOUSE, pp. 44-53. 
Among the stories in The Dubliners, this one is as charged as any with religious allusions, 
suggestion, and resonance. Bob Doran may be viewed as "a diminished Jesus." His 
age corresponds; he is questioned by a priest; his breakfast is like the Last Supper; 
he has a Mary Magdalene in Polly; and he is judged before his "death" (in a forced 
and loveless marriage). The story, interpreted in this way, seems almost an allegory. 
It is unique in that none of the other tales “so closely imitates a world beyond itself." 


2702. Dussinger, Gloria R. THE SNOWS OF KILIMANJARO: Harry’s Second 
Chance, pp. 54-59. Much criticism of this work founders on the symbols of the 
leopard and the mountain included in the epigraph. Yet they serve a genuine symbolical 
function with reference to Harry's past and his death: Harry never ceases to search 
for the truth, even about himself, and in his flight toward death Harry's behavior comes 
up to Hemingway's personal standard and thus vindicates Harry as a writer. Harry's 
response to his "second chance" to redeem himself as an artist—in his journey toward 
death—shows the restoration of the "seeing eye" and announces Harry's "victory." 


2703. Hartsock, Mildred. Unweeded Garden: A View of THE ASPERN PAPERS, 
pp. 60-68. The often expressed criticism that James dealt obliquely or timidly or voyeur- 
istically with real-life themes is erroneous. In The Aspern Papers deeply felt emotions 
are "the heart of the matter," more so than in any other story by James. The narrator's 
*evil" is his failure to be fully conscious. While sensitive to the continuity and beauty 
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of the past, the imaginative man must also turn at last to seeing and living and loving 
in the present. 


2704. Sanders, Barry. Faulkner's Fire Imagery in THAT EVENING SUN, pp. 69-71. 
The fire imagery functions to underscore the tragedy of Nancy's degeneration. But it 
also evokes two other associations—the fervor generated by religion and the torments 
produced by hell. Faulkner uses the religious symbols ironically, so that the fervor 
becomes a kind of secular fervor, or "life force," and the hell to which Nancy is left 
at the end is the worldly one of Faulkner's "degenerate South." 


2705. Turner, G. R. Princess on a Rocking Horse, p. 72. The child in Lawrence's 
Rocking-Horse Winner was based on Leonora Brooke, daughter of Lady Sylvia Brooke 
and Sir Charles Brooke, the White Rajah of Sarawak. Uncle Oscar was based on the 
Honorable Dorothy Brett, Leonora's aunt. Leonora pooled bets on horse races with a 
servant, the family bootman, on whom the servant in the story is based. Lawrence came 
to know the family well through Miss Brett, who was an artist and the sister of Lady 


Sylvia. 


2706. Smith, Julian. LIVVIE: Eudora Weltys Song of Solomon, pp. 73-74. This 
work shows strong similarities to the "dramatic version" of the Song of Solomon, which 
sees the Biblical text as a dialogue between Solomon and the captive Shulamite maiden 
whom he desires to have as his mistress. As well as similarities in plot, characters, 
and theme there is a similarity in the images of spring, trees, fruit, and animals. 


2707. Hull, Robert L. Allenation in MISS BRILL, pp. 74-77. The theme of estrange- 
ment is the major theme in the story. Miss Brill, like the woman in the ermine toque, 
is rejected when she attempts to express her love. Both are rebuffed by society: the 
woman because she identifies love with sex, Miss Brill because she fails to communicate. 

—John Patton 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, Ш:3, Autumn 1961. 


2708. Stein, William Bysshe. Melville’s Eros, pp. 297-308. Melville’s two short stories, 
The Paradise of Bachelors and The Tartarus of Maids, ironically explore the narcissism 
and emotional self-destruction of the male who has turned from eros and all its 
implications of normal affection and physical spiritual love. 


2709. Stavrou, C. N. Ahab and Dick Again, pp. 309-320. For Ahab, Moby Dick was 
the embodiment of evil; and in his relentless pursuit of “the all-destroying but uncon- 
quering whale” he represents the indomitable spirit of Man. Ahab is a compassionate 
and life-affirming man who realizes that it is necessary to come face to face with fear 
in order to banish it. 


2710. Law, Robert Adger. The Composition of Shakespeare’s Lancastrian Trilogy, 
pp. 321-327. 1 H. IV is drawn mostly from Holinshed with some borrowing from the 
anonymous Famous Victories. 2 H. IV is based structurally on part 1 and designed 
to give the public more Falstaff. For H. V Shakespeare drew almost equally upon 
Famous Victories and Holinshed; the six choruses of that play are based on the 
Chronicles. А 


2711. Harrell, John D. Love and Friendship in THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
pp. 328-341. Antonio's melancholy, his agreement ‘with Shylock, and his letter to 
Bassanio can be interpreted as the emotions and actions of a man whose love for his 
friend is too passionate and demanding and who looks upon Portia as a threat. 
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2712. Thomas, J. D. Poetic Truth and Pathetic Fallacy, pp. 342-347. John Ruskin 
saw the pathetlc fallacy as "any distortion of reality under the stress of emotion" and, 
contrary to popular opinion, praised rather than condemned such distortions when 
they represented genuine emotion from true poets. He condemned imitations of emotion. 


2713. Pizer, Donald. Evolution and Criticism: Thomas Sergeant Perry, pp. 348-359. 
In his critical writings of the 1870's and 1880's Perry expressed the belief that the work 
of an artist was determined by the social conditions of his time (which are a result of 
the evolutionary process) and by the point of development reached by the genre in 
which he worked (each genre's life cycle describing a curve from birth to death.) He 
believed that all good literature mirrored accurately the life of its time and setting and 
condemned as "artistic" literature which did not. 


2714. Powers, Lyall H. Henry James and the Ethics of the Artist THE REAL 
THING and THE LIAR, pp. 360-368. James's two short stories consider the artist's 
right to make use of people. The Monarchs, in The Real Thing, are humanized by the 
sacrifice which the artist requires of them. к шана оны 
the causes of his jealous nature and arouses evil emotions. 


2715. Day, Douglas. Adam and Eve in PARADISE LOST, LV, pp. 367-381. The 
prevailing attitudes of Adam, Eve, and Satan throughout Milton's poem are established 
at their awakenings. Satan uses Eve's self-love and credulity to entice her to sin, and 
Adam's excessive love for his wife overcomes his reason. 


2716. Heinen, Hubert. Interwoven Time in Keats’s Poetry, pp. 382-388. By inter- 
weaving time through such devices as the mixing of tenses, the use of words to indi- 
cate simultaneity, and the paralleling of development with the changing of seasons, 


' Keats dramatizes the way in which a concrete object or a concrete рее can 


bring the past or the future into the present. 


2717. Enck, John J. Stevens’ Crispin as the Clown, pp. 389-398. Crispin, in Stevens's 
The Comedian as the Letter C, shares some of the characteristics of Beaumarchais's 
Figaro. A man of superior wits in a low place, he is transported to a new world and 
loses his old identity in the process. Delighting in the transitory senses, he is unable 
to achieve heights of asceticism or grandeur. He hopes for the miraculous but settles at 
last for the commonplace; and his progress PODER the two phases assigned by Yeats 
to the Fool. . 


2718. Mueller, William R. Edmund Spenser and Recent Scholarship, pp. 409-420. 
Of recent books on Spenser, the best are The Allegory of THE FAERIE QUEEN, an 
excellent general commentary by Mother Pauline Parker, and Neoplatonism in the 
Poetry of Spenser, an impressive piece of scholarship by Robert Ellrodt. Other inter- 
esting views are presented-by H. C. Chang, who compares English and Chinese allegory; 
Abbie Findlay Potts, who overemphasizes Shakespeare's indebtedness to isa and 
apologists John Arthos and Harry Berger, Jr. 


, 1:4, Winter 1962. 


2719. Adams, Hazard. Yeats Scholarship and Criticism: A Review of Research, 
pp. 439-451. [A review of the major contributions to the study of Yeats, with com- 
ments about strengths and weaknesses and suggestions for possible new works.] 
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2720. Bradford, Curtis. Yeats and Maud Gonne, pp. 452-474. Yeats's longtime love 
for Maud Gonne, “returned and yet unrequited,” was an important factor in turning 
him from a merely contemplative man into a man of action. His writings throughout 
his mature life are permeated with references to her and to their relationship; but only 
after relinquishing thoughts of a normal relationship with her and marrying Georgie 
Hyde Lees in 1917, did Yeats achieve that “Unity of Being" which became a central 
doctrine with him. . 


2721. Watkins, Vernon. W. B. Yeats—The Religious Poet, pp. 473-488. One can 
trace Yeats's development from an essentially pantheistic outlook in his earlier poems 
to an intensely Christian feeling which permeates his later works, in spite of their pagan 
symbolism. Though the poet was constantly revising, he always relied upon inspiration, 
which came to him unforeseen. In all his later work, Yeats was a poet of religious 
conflict, who until his death was still looking for “Unity of Being" which had eluded 
him all his life. 


2722. Clendenning John. Hemingway’s Gods, Dead and Alive, pp. 489-502. Killinger's 
book, Hemingway and the Dead Gods: A Stody in Existentialism, does not place enough 
emphasis on the ambivalence in the novelists view of the universe. Hemingway’s 
earlier stories and novels depict man surrounded by a hostile universe, accepting or 
rejecting his experiences without moral jurgments but, nonetheless, looking for some 
religious certainty. In the stories of the thirties, nihilism prevails and religious yearning 
is eliminated; but the ambivalent attitude returns in the later novels. 


2723. Reiman, Ronald H. The Inevitable Imitation: The Narrator in THE AUTHOR 
OF BELTRAFFIO, pp. 503-509. The anonymous narrator in James's short story is the 
instigator of its tragic events. Following principles which Mark Ambient had stated 
earlier but since outgrown, the young man plays upon the quarrel between Mark and 
his wife to bring about the death of their young son and thus satisfy what he sees as 
an aesthetic principle. 


2724. Rosenfield, Claire. An Archetypal Analysis of Conrad's NOSTROMO, pp. 510- 
534. Conrad's novel is really two imperfectly meshed stories, each having its own hero. 
Nostromo is the traditional hero, a hero by temperament, who fails because of an 
inability to admit his own irrationality and guilt and who typifies the evil inherent in 
the myth created around money and material interests. Decoud, hero of the historical 
cycle, becomes involved in spite of his proclaimed detachment and destroys himself 
because he cannot face an irrational universe. 


2725. Martin, Jay. Wil as Fool and Wanderer in PIERS PLOWMAN, pp. 535-548. 
Langland's satirical portrait of society succeeds when he portrays Wil as a fool because 
the traditional conception of the fool as a divinely possessed man with the right of free 
speech gave him an appropriate vehicle. The theme of the wanderer and the dreamer 
is disruptive, however, for dreams and wandering are themselves satirized, leaving the 
reader wondering what he can trust. The satire is a partial failure because there was 
no popular literary form available for the scope of Langland's conception. 


2726. Stafford, John. Mourning Becomes America, pp. 549-556. Writing from a 
popularized Freudian view, O'Neill transformed the tragedy of the House of Atreus 
into a peculiarly American tragedy. It is the fate of the Mannons to deny and kill love 
while they find success in business and politics. The theme of escape to the freedom 
of the West recurs throughout the play; and goodness is represented by the wholesome, 
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non-Puritan behavior of women of ' ‘foreign” descent: The tragic heroine, Lavinia, ends 
the Mannon’s FORUPUUE influence on American life ” isolating herself from society. 


2727. Graham, Pbilip, ed.. Bome ‘Lowell Letters, pp. 557-582. [Twelve letters . from 
Lowell to his friend, Nathan Hale, Jr., written during a period of isolation in Concord 
shortly before Lowell's graduation from Yale in 1838 and ч dening the time that he was 
а graduate law student іп 1839 and 1840]. : 

E Toni M. Hoagland 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XXI:4, Summer 1967. 


2728. Cameron, Kenneth, and: Stanley J. Жани. Staging the N-Town Cycle, pp. 152- 
165 (continued from TN, XXI:3, 1967, 122-138 [AES, X:10, Dec. 1967, 3486). The 
N-Town plays employ two rather different staging systems. The difference “is not 
merely a matter of movable, as opposed to` fixed. loca." It is rather. "a question of 
central, as opposed to РОНА focus." 


2729. Price, Cecil. Sheridan-Linley Docameng,: pp. 165-167. [This is a desttiption of 
some documents concerning Sheridan, recently received by the British Theatre Museum. 
Among them are a copy of the marriage articles of ин and Elizabeth Linley and 
two diaries by Elizabeth's youngest ‘brother William.) - 


2730. Robinson, J. W. THE THEATRIC TOURIST, pp. 167-168. Contrary to 
Nelson’s opinion (TN, XXI:2, Winter 1966/67, 59-62 [AES, X:10, Dec. 1967, 3480]) 
The Theatric Tourist was not a periodical, because the front wears to No. 5 states 
that no more than 30 issues will be publishecs i 


2731. ае Victor. Theatre Building Terms, p. 168. “Might I mike a plea to 
theatre historians to be more precise when they use the verb ‘to build’ . . . builders 
build; architects design . . . ; owners and managers merely commission." 


2732. Huss, Roy. Max Beerbohm’s Drawing of Theatrical Figures (Ш), pp. 169-180. . 
[Part III lists drawings and managers and producers, drama critics and historians, design- 
ers of келет and costumes, and miscellaneous cartoons.] Qilustrated) 

2 « | —К.Р.5. Jochum 


THEATRE RESEARCH/RECHERCHES THEATRALES, VILI & 2, 1965. 


2733. Honigmann, E. A. J.: The Text of RICHARD ІП, pp. 48-55. D. І. Patrick's 
preference. for the text of В. HI in the Folio above that of the Quarto [The Textual 
History of Rich. HI, Stan. Univ. Pub.,Lang & Lit, VI:1 (1936)] goes too far; “since 
[the Quarto] sometimes transmits the very words of Shakespeare's source (Holinshed or 
Hall),” the editors should prefer these to the variants in the Folio and recognize that 
the superiority of the Folio is not as emt as Patrick and others think. 


THEATRE SURVEY, ҮШІ, May 1967. ` и 


2734, Tobin, Terence. The Beginnings of- Drama in Scotland, pp. .1-16. "The plays 
. and pageants of mediaeval Scotland did. not develop. to the heights of their English 
counterparts." The scarcity. and cryptic quality of contemporary records allows only a 
few guesses concerning May plays, pageants and masques. The most influential play 
still extant is Lyndsay’s Ane Pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaltis; of lesser quality 
are Buchanan's Latin plays. : Ж: ; ` ў : 
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2735. Coleman, William S. E. Post-Restoration Shylocks Prior to Macklin, pp.: 17-36. 
It is impossible to prove that Shylock was acted comically prior to Macklin. The play 
was performed in a shortened version by George Granville (The Jew of Venice, 1701) 
which does not.allow. for comic, acting; instead it emphasizes Shylock's villainy. 
Although the six known Shylock actors prior to Macklin (Thomas Dogget, Benjamin 
Griffin, Anthony Boheme, John Ogden, Anthony Aston, and John Arthur) were pri- 
marily comic actors, there is not enough evidence to disprove serious acting.. 


2736. Knight, Leonard H. Beerbohm Tree in America, pp. 37-52. In his several 
American tours, Tree's acting of Shakespeare received less praise than his lavish pro- 
ductions. His film version of Macb., produced in Hollywood, "while not conspicuous 
for textual fidelity, . . . seems to have been a genuinely exciting affair with ‘action 


a-plenty. - 


— — ——, VII: November 1967. | 5 


2737. Wadsworth, Frank W. Some Nineteenth testers Revivals of THE DUCHESS 
OF. MALFI, pp. 67-83. Contrary to current critical opinion; Webster’s Duchess had a 
successful career for 25 years after Phelps's revival in 1850; largely because of the 
actresses in the title role: Isabella Glyn, Emma. Waller, and Alice Marriott: The drama 
was performed all over England, in California; New York апа. elsewhere іп the United 
States, and in Australia. The text used was that prepared by Horne, which was sub- 
stantially Websterian in spite of several alterations. Poel’s Elizabethan revival which 
began in 1892 with the Duchess had a commercially: ‘successful play. to start with. . 


2738. Mullin, Donald с. ‘The Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket Vanbrugh's Opera House, 
pp. 84-105. [Information is given on the Queen's Theatre built by Sir John Vanbrugh, 
architect and playwright, іп 1704-1705. Two newly discovered engravings make it 
possible to draw conclusions about its utor ‘and exterior.] (illustrated) . ~ 

с CK. P. 8, Jochum 


THOUGHT, XLII:167, Winter 1967. ` i : Жаа , 


2739. Reilly, R. J. God, Man, and Literature, pp. 561-583. New classifications of 
literature can produce riew insights and test the validity of insights obtained from other 
classifications. "Since the writer's felt apprehension of his relationships to God shapes 
his literary imagination, it might well be used as a principle" of literary classification, 
thus suggesting five fairly distinct categories: (1) “ ‘rapt’ writers,” having an intimate, 
intuitive union with God; (2) “ ‘excited’ writers,” showing ап intimate but rational union 
with God; (3) “ ‘humanistic’ writers, for whom the God-man relationship is not central”; 
(4) writers for whom the relationship is markedly: less central Шаң for the humanistic 
writers; and (5) "fervid deniers" of the тошт 

. : ` —Thomas E. Boyle 


TOPIC: A JOURNAL OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, VEL, Fall 1966. 


2740. Stavrou, C. N. Nada, Religion, & Hemingway, pp. 5-20. In any attempt to 
"collate and assess Hemingway's attitudes towards fate, fortuity, and theodicy" one 
must realize the most salient fact of his fiction—that although all men: die, few know 
how to live. His prevailing concern is with death and ‘its correlatives, despair and 
nihilism. The Hemingway hero endures in the face of fate because he acknowledges his 
despair, yet trusts himself in spite of it. “Hemingway almost equates :Being and 
Feeling." This is his religion, his possible salvation. The supreme example in his short 
stories is The Light of the World which shows Ketchel as a Christ figure. Here, illumina- 
tion, as generally in Hemingway, “must be sought in the actual.” 
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2741. Warfel, Harry R. Language Patterns and Literature: A Note on Roefhke's 
Poetry, pp. 21-29. Roethke, through his strict concern with syntax in his poetry, is to 
be placed in the "great tradition of artists who mastered the tools of their craft." 
Shakespeare is an admirable example of this tradition. Although Roethke's ideas are 
not always totally original (no poet's are), his "special originality" is in his structure, 


in the artistic maneuverings of his words and sentences within the limitations of 
traditional metrical patterns. 


2742. Landini, Richard G. Coufüciaum And THE CANTOS of Ezra Pound, 
pp. 30-42. Properly understood and read with care, The Cantos are not as forbidding 
as they appear, because most of the difficult passages are defined or explained. Pound's 
concern with and meditation of Chinese language and literature fall into three distinct 
periods: 1913 to 1917; 1917 to 1938; 1938 to the present. The Cantos is a didactic 
poem which converges upon and tends to illuminate "a single concentric image or 
design: twentieth century western civilization." Pound became a convert to Con- 
fucianism in 1928 and he proposes the adoption of the Confucian ethic in the entire 
western world, 


2743. DeFalco, eek M. Thoreau’s Ethic and the “Bloody Revolution,” pp. 43-49. 
Thoreau is generally considered to be a non-violent reactionary. However, in works 
such as Civil Disobedience, Slavery in Massachusetts, and A Plea for Captain John 
Brown there is “a philosophical allowance for forceful, violent action.” Thoreau believed 
in the cardinal virtue of integrity апа, with it, a kind of contextual ethic. 


2744, Hagopian, John у. Literary Criticism as a Science, рр. 50-57. Literature is 
an art, and literary criticism is the developing science of that art. Art makes human 
experiences perceivable by shaping “relatively stable forms of human experience out 
of sensuously apprehensible materials.” Experience precedes explanation just as 
existence precedes essence. The concern with both emotions and ideas is invalid. 
“Criticism is the Developing Idiographic Science of the Art of Literature.” Through 
art one can contemplate human experience with objectivity and detachment. “Cathar- 
sizing” is an obstacle to reading with "cerebral competence." 


2745. Evans, Robert O. A Perspective for American Novelists, pp. 58-66. After World 
War П the novel throughout the world found itself in need of a new perspective if it 
was to survive in any meaningful way. The forties and early fifties were periods of 
decay compared to the "great tradition" of the earlier 20th century. American fiction, 
with the deaths of Faulkner and Hemingway, fell on barren days. To revive, the 
American tradition must return. to a concern with its two most important sources: 
European models and native resources. European (especially English) models "provide 
the American writers with the shot in the arm they need." Three such paradigm English 
novels are: Sybille Bedford's The Legacy; Muriel Spark's The Mandelbaum Gate; and 
Kingsley Amis's The Anti-Death League. 

—William V. Davis 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, IV:4, 
2746. Bishop, T. A. M. The Corpus Martianus Capella, pp. 257-275. In the Corpus 
Martianus Capella (Corpus Christi College Ms 153), mainly written in Wales in the 
late 9th century, "an English scribe of the mid-tenth century filled a lacuna, copying 
a probably continental exemplar"; another English scribe of this time appended an 
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eclectic commentary. This Ms illustrates “the qualities and defects of English work 
at the beginning of closer relations with the continent.” 


2747. Keynes, Geoffrey. A Note on Locke’s Library, pp. 312-313. [Brief descriptions 
of the six books from Locke’s library now in Keynes’s collection.] (Illustrated) 


2748. Dickins, Bruce. Printed Playbilis in the Peninsular War, pp. 314-317. Playbilis 
reveal that Wellington’s troops in early 1813 put on several plays: Sheridan’s The 
Rivals, Allingham's Fortune’s Frolic, Kenney’s Raising the Wind, Goldsmith's She Stoops 
to Conquer, and Murphy's The Apprentice. 


2749. Carter, John. Addenda and Corrigenda to A HAND-LIST OF THE PRINTED 
WORKS OF WILLIAM JOHNSON, AFTERWARDS CORY, pp. 318-320. [Additions 
to the bibliography published in the first number (1949) of the Transactions.] 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


TRI-QUARTERLY, No. 10, Fall 1967. 


2750. Koch, Stephen. Premature Speculations on the Perpetual Renaissance, pp. 5-19. 
American writing is quiescent, and no signs of new life are apparent. A renaissance is 
spoken of but is only speculative, for the avant-garde is misdirected. Serious American 
writing is small in quantity because “ignorance, prejudice and self-pity” are the tra- 
dition of America’s failing efforts. A community of artists and readers, not cliques, 
needs to be established. The need is to break with the established conventions of 
American literature to reveal a worthy artistic tradition, forgetting the-renaissance to 
deal with the present, which exists and is ageless. 


2751. Newman, Charles. Beyond Отпіксіепсе 1 Notes Toward a Future for the Novel, 
pp. 37-52. The novel, according to recent criticism, is the “most short-lived, abortive 
artform” of narrative literature. The novel, related to middleclass liberalism, attempts 
to be authoritative. With the age of the novel past, the old philosophy of form must be 
abandoned. Omniscience is no longer enough. Imaginary and scientific psychology fuse 
in the new form, leaving more to the reader’s imagination. Perhaps Nabokov, because 
he has succeeded in joining many disparate voices in his novels, is the germinal force 
providing for the future of the novel. 

—Frank E. Franz 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, ХЇ:2 (134), Winter 1966. 


2752, Gilman, Richard. Arden’s Unsteady Ground, pp. 54-62. Arden’s plays contain 
political materials; yet this subject matter is transformed by his sensibility, for he asks 
about the nature of political reality and the way in which man’s life relates to it. That 
public life must be organized and power exerted are assumptions of all the plays. Arden 
takes the social and political life of man and rescues it from didacticism as well as 
from impressionism. 


2753. Esslin, Martin. Brecht and the English Theatre, pp. 63-70. Brechtian influence 
since 1956 is mostly indirect. Critics were generally “lukewarm” to Brecht in London, 
yet in stage design, lighting and music much on the London stage derives from 
Brechtian designs. Brecht’s influence upon the writing of plays has been broad, but 
superficial, not deep. His truest English follower is Arden. 


2754. Trussler, Simon. The Plays of John Whiting, pp. 141-151. Each of his major 
plays explores man’s responsibility for action and the premises on which action itself 
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depends. Whiting is not an absurdist dramatist, but because he keeps a relativistic 
grasp on reality, audiences and critics are bewildered by his plays. 


2755. Schechner, Richard. Puzzling Pinter, pp. 176-184. The basic trait of Pinter’s 
work is its "conceptual incompleteness." Both A Slight Ache and The Collection 
are constructed around "non-exchange of information," and thus the audience is 
disappointed in its expectation. The structure of The Caretaker "allows for gaps"; 
and in The Homecoming the reasons for the family's being as it is are not revealed. 
What Pinter seeks is akin to a probing of the human psyche combined with heroes who 
have no sense of what happens to them. 


2756. Morris, Kelly. THE HOMECOMING, pp. 185-191. Pinter's use of conventions 
makes this play resemble the comedy of manners. This is a special type of modern 
comedy, the success of which results from finding theatrical means related to acts, not 
to ideas. The focus is often on the insignificant. 

— Victor A. Kramer 


VICTORIAN POETRY, VI:1, Spring 1968. 


2757. Tennyson, Sir Charles. Tennyson’s DOUBT AND PRAYER Sonnet, pp. 1-3. 
A Ms copy [here reproduced] provides evidence that Doubt And Prayer in Tennyson’s 
Death of Cenone (1892) is probably an early sonnet revised later with great improve- 
ment. 


2758. Korg, Jacob. A Reading of PIPPA PASSES, pp. 5-19. The songs in Browning's 
poem do not redeem the "Happiest Four," but free them from passion and the chance 
to make moral choices. Browning's forced dramatic convention brings romantic 
psychology into modern portrayal of the mental act. Each episode shatters the sinners' 
cryptic world, but Pippa neither knows nor intends it. The characters interpret the 
songs differently and awry from content, using queen imagery for their new freedom. 
"Pippa has acted as a channel, not as a source." Her ironic hymn refers ultimately to 
cosmic deontology. She and the whores, channeling good. and evil, frame the responsi- 
bility of the awakened characters, 


2759. Baker, Houston A. A Decadent’s Nature: The Poetry of Ernest Dowson, 
pp. 21-28. Dowson’s poems show a consistent imagery and repeated situation unsual 
in Decadents. Dowson juxtaposed the possible ideal moment with its loss in the meeting 
of parted lovers recalling past joys, using specific contrasts between a small range of 
images of. flourishing and barren nature. The same schematic dichotomy controls. his 
images of winter and summer, water, stars and moon, children, woman’s body, and the 
city. In a time of hectic materialism, this real-ideal clash makes Dowson’s methods 
comparable to those of Yeats and Eliot. 


2760. Brashear, William К. Tennyson’s Tragic Vitalism: IDYLLS OF THE KING, 
рр. 29-49. Іп Idylls of the King, as in Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy, the subjective 
hero creates an Appollonian illusion of will to protect the self from Dionysian chaos. 
Tennyson sees no objective ideals, but only the need for them. Camelot has nothing 
real but Arthur. Unlike Malory’s interest in the feud of Pellinore and Lot, Tennyson 
stresses the betrayal of Arthur. The Grail quest weakens the self as much as does sub- 
mission to nature, “ог all objects distintegrate on penetration by the self's own forms 
of intuition.” Only Arthur knows himself to have human needs. 


2761. Reedy, Gerard, S. J. Housman’s Use of Classical Convention, pp. 51-61. A. E. 
Housman imitated Theognis, Simonides, Sappho, and Catullus to adapt classic restraint 
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to his pessimism. Like Theognis, he laments a fall and advises a young listener, but 
Housman’s fall is cosmic, not political, With Simonides, he praises patriotic death, 
but can find no value in the lives sacrificed. Like Sappho and Catullus, he writes a 
conventional epithalamium, only to temper it with sinister gloom.: His infinite pessimism 
romantically exceeds classic artistic modes, and һе: adapts them to suggest that rational 
order cannot cope with current social ills. This modern. taste gives scope. ‘to both sides 
of his enparan . "EN ; 


2762.- Mariani, Paul L The Artistic dud Tonal Integrity of Hopkins's THE SHEP- 
HERD'S BROW, pp. 63-68. Hopkins's late sonnet contrasts heroic figures with man's 
comic littleness. The Miltonic echoes combine with an echo of Eliot's Middlemarch in 
a self-examination as intensely pious as.that in any of the later. poems, s 


2763. Gray, L M. The. Creation of Excalibur: An. Apparent: Inconsistency in. The 
IDYLLS, рр. 68-69. Tennyson has a-single lake-maiden make Excalibur in Morte 
D'Arthur (an addition to Malory), but in Gareth and Lynette, Gareth uses “they” for 
its makers, as in Layamon's Brut. 


‚ ^ 


2764. Sonstroem, David. Animal And Vegetable іп The Spanish Cloister, pp. 70-73. 
In Soliloquy of The Spanish Cloister, vegetable images accompany . ‘Brother Lawrence, 
who has pruned his passions to grow dully perfect. Animal images accompany the 
speaker, who would be more at home outside the monastery, and is ridiculous because 
repressed. The poem criticizes both types of орын natures. 


2765. MacEachen, Dougald В.. "Trial by Water in William Morris's THE HAYSTACK: 
IN THE FLOODS, pp. 73-75. In this work, Jehane fears ordeal by. water, but 
anthology editors һауе perpetuated Morris’s mistake that this meant death. 


2766. Haskel, Ann Sullivan. An Image ot THE WINDHOVER, pp. 75-77. . The 
image "rung upon the rein of a wimpling. wing" denotes the belled jesses of a falcon, 
whose wings were called. “coverts” by falconers. And “covert” бо “wimple” as 

well as does the wing’s folded look. | ; 
—John Lindberg 


VICTORIAN | STUDIES, XL3, March 1968. 


2767. Raleigh, John Henry. The Novel and the City: Erigland and: Americe in the 
Nineteenth Century, pp. 291-328. The novel is less often focused"on the city than we 
usually assume; James is almost the only major novelist who -concentrates on and, 
celebrates the city. The city is most often’ seen in the novel as the source of evil, which 
partially explains differences in themes and techniques between novels of the city and 
of the provinces, especially in England. In America, the- absence of a tradition ‘of 
provincial culture tended to make each new serious novelist feel isolated. Dickens, 
Melville, and James provide widely different portrayals of ше city. . 


2768. маш, Alexander. Satire and History: The City of Dickens, pp. 379-400. The 
city is an ancient target for the satirist, but ‘satire becomes inadequate to deal with 
the 19th-century city. This fact, added to Dickens's sentimentalism, moves his efforts 
away from satire toward journalism, reflecting the journalists mode of investigation. 
The study of London as a vast system reinforced the metaphors of the city as a monster 
or machine as used by Dickens in Dombey and Son and Hard Times, - 

—VWendell у. Harris 
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VLAAMSE GIDS, L:11, November 1966. 


2769. De Graaf, Daniël A.. Baudelaire en Charles Lamb: Invoed van de Essays of 
Ella op Spleen de Paris [Baudelaire and Charles Lamb: The Influence of the Essays 
of Elia upon the Spleen de Paris], pp. 587-595. A reference in the Paradis Artificiels 
shows that Baudelaire knew of Lamb. Although in the introduction to Spleen de Paris 
Baudelaire names Aloysius Bertrand as an influence and does not name Lamb, Lamb’s 
fondness for the “inspiration of the candle"' must have struck a responsive chord in 
Baudelaire. Moreover, Lamb's French translators were also the translators of Poe; the 
rhythmical cadences of опе оҒ them, Amédée Pichot, foreshadow those of Baudelaire. 
Baudelaire's inspiration may. have come from a line in-Lamb's essay The Londoner: 
"Where has Spleen her food as in London?" He' probably became acquainted with 
Lamb's work in 1847, the same year as with Pascal's and Poe's. (In Flemish) 

—S. J. Sackett 


WESTERN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1:1, Spring 1966. 

2770. Milton, John R. LORD GRIZZLY: Rhythm, Form and Meaning in the Western 
Novel, pp. 6-14. Analysis of rhythm and form in Manfred’s western historical novel 
Lord Grizzly reveals no particularly Western form. The lyricism and stylistic devices 
like the rebirth pattern prove it to be а timeless, although regional, fiction which is 
characterized by a  niystic fusion of land and man. 


2771. Walker, Don D. The Mountain Man as Literary Hero, pp. 15-25. To develop 
the story of the mountain man into more than a narrative of action is difficult because 
of the nature of his lone and silent life, which is more easily treated as factual biography. 


2772. Fox, Maynard. Two Priminitives, Buck Finn and: Tom Outland, pp. 26-33. 
Huck and Tom—the héroes of Twain's and Cather's novels—show similarities in their 
relationship with nature. Théy are primitives in the sense that their being a part of 
nature lets them find independence from society, and thus spontaneity and freedom. 


2773. Fife, Jim L. Two Views of the American West, pp. 34-43. The little known 
Rhodes stands between two views of the West: he had to write against the cheap Wild 
West myth—understanding himself as a historian correcting popular misconceptions— 
and the debunking tradition of the realistic novel of the sort written by Lewis. How- 
ever, Rhodes and Lewis have much in’ common: both are humanists, democrats, and 
moralists. 


2774. Wylder, Delbert E. ъа Hough's HEART'S DESIRE, рр. 44-54. In 
Hough's novel the male characters find out that their Eden, the village named Heart's 
Desire, is lost as soon as the woman, Eve, who also represents Eastern money and 
order, is allowed to come to their village. 


— — — —, 1:2, Summer 1966. 

2775. Walker, Don D. The Western Humanism of Willa Cather, pp. 75-90. Cather's 
humanism shows itself in her view of the wild land—not as pure nature but as а land- 
scape full of human landmarks. Thus she creates a land “tamed” by man, a land 
reflected in man’s heart. 


2776. Hutchinson, W.H. “4 Pay for What I Break," pp. 91-96. In his stories Rhodes 
draws Western life ав һе had seen and lived in it. He writes about individuals, regard- 
ing the group as only a temporary association. ' 
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2777. Ross, Morton L. Alan Swallow and Modern, Western American Poetry, pp. 97- 
104. In the late 50's Swallow, defining Western American poetry prescriptively rather 
than inductively, began to ascribe a rationalist spirit to the Western writers. He was 
dissatisfied with his earlier definitions based on inductive descriptive criteria such as 
the maverick feeling or the environment. ` 


2778. Westbrook, Max. The Archetypal Ethic of THE OX-BOW INCIDENT, pp. 105- 
118. The novel is concerned with the failure of a group of men to do legal justice. 
To prevent such failure man must “learn to think through unconscious archetypes” 
in order to make ethical distinctions instead of blindly following the male ego which 
by itself would neglect the permanent values represented in the unconscious. 


2779. Miller, Charles T. Hamlin Garland's Retreat from Realism, pp. 119-129. Having 
enjoyed aesthetic but no economic success with his realistic novels in the 90's, Garland 
wrote in a stereotyped romantic style which sold well between 1900 and 1916. But his 
last novel A Son of the Middle Border, 1917, won back the critical acclaim of Howells. 


» 1:3, Fall 1966. 


2780. Westbrook, Max. Internal Debate as Discipline: Clark's THE WATCHFUL 
GODS, pp. 153-165. Buck, the novel's boy-hero, after shooting a rabbit, feels the 
presence of an unseen watcher—his introduction to man’s inner sense of the primordial. 
The unseen watcher is not a mere projection of Buck's unconscious, but an archetypal 
reality perceived, albeit in distorted terms, through the unconscious. Thus Buck begins 
to hear the voices of his own internal debate. 


2781. Lyon, Thomas J. Washington Irving’s Wilderness, pp. 167-174. The Adventures 
of Captain Bonneville, USA, a re-creation of Bonneville’s notebook, shows Irving’s 
imaginative feeling for the wild country in its poetic yet controlled style. 


2782. Dippie, Brian W. Bards of the Little Bighorn, pp. 175-195. Celebrated in lines 
by even the best poets of the late 19th century, General Custer’s last battle has been 
treated badly and sentimentally ever since. Amateur verse on this subject is still being 
published. 


2783. Peterson, Levi S. The Primitive and the Civilized in Western Fiction, pp. 197- 
207. Sensitive to the conflict in American culture between civilized and primitive 
values, many Western novelists debate these values ambivalently. Thus they stand 
between the writers who take an affirmative attitude towards the primitive values of 
freedom, violence, and lawlessness and their detractors. 


2784. Pilkington, William T. Aspects of the. Western Comic Novel, pp. 209-217. After 
Little Big Man and other comic novels there is hope that the Western comic novel as a 
genre will now grow and flourish. This, too, would mean that Western fiction had 
attained a certain maturity. 


, 1:4, Winter 1967. 


2785. Milton, John R. The Literary Challenge of the West, pp. 267-284. Imagination 
in the American West is not weaker than elsewhere, but the novelists are faced with the 
problem of how to dea] with the vast landscape—usually described romantically— 
which is full of extremes, the Western tradition, and the mostly heroic people. 'The 
materials need a fusion "through the Coleridgean sense of the creative imagination." 


t 
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2786. Taber, Ronald W. Vardis Fisher: New Directions in the Western Novel 
pp. 285-296. For Fisher the historical novel—lik his Tale of Valor—is a literary form 
deriving from careful historical research and the exercise of intuition, which does not 
mean abandonment or falsification of historical data. The product is an imaginative 
reconstruction of the past which could help man in his quest for self-knowledge. 
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Western American Literature 


Abstracts of English Studies was founded in 1958 by members of the University . 
of Colorado Department of English. The editorial offices are at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, and at the University of Illinois at Chicago Circle. AES appears 
ten times a year on a monthly basis from September through June. Volumes follow the 
calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened: for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal titles and item numbers) and basic subject information 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface.type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


. AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible the cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICAN-GERMAN REVIEW, XXIL5, June-July 1966. 


2787. Kracht, Fritz Andre. Rise and Decline of U.S. Theater on German Stages, 
pp. 13-15. When, after 1945, the Germans were exposed to the theater of the Western 
Allies through the U.S. military program of "re-education," the impact was enormous, 
since the dejected Germans thought of America as a paradise. Although the' America 
depicted in the plays of Williams, Miller, and O'Neill was not.a paradise, their plays 
were successful because of their.shock value. Eventually a new generation of German 
playwrights arose whose interests were derived not from the American plays but from 
the Theater of the Absurd and French plays. These are now wearing thin, and it is 
time for an American theater revival in Germany. ` 

—Carolyn D. Scott 


BARAT REVIEW, Ш:1, January 1968. 


2788. O'Connell, Adelyn. Intensity as Excellence and THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, 
pp. 16-24. Keats's critical premise that intensity is the excellence of art can, in practice, 
be applied with some reservations to his poems. Intensity is achieved in the larger 
structura] development of The Eve of St. Agnes by the use of concentrated particularity 
of expression and grammatical economy. 

| —Douglas Robillard 


CEA CRITIC, XXIV:1, January 1962. 


2789. O'Connor, William Van. Aristotle and Modern Criticism, pp. 1, 4-5. Modern 
critics "ought to give more critical attention to Aristotle on plot . . . and keep clearly 
in mind Aristotle's distinction between rhetoric and poetic." Neither Woolf nor Kantor 
creates truly memorable characters because neither creates a well-developed plot; and 
without plot there can-be no memorable characters, for carefully plotted action reveals 
Character, and the individuality of a character reveals part of the main action. For 
Aristotle “rhetoric depends on logic—and has as its end persuasion; poetic depends on 
imitation—and has as its end esthetic pleasure, through a contemplation of the human 
situation." In A Portrait of the Artist Joyce kept clear this radical distinction. 


, XXIV:5, Мау 1962. 


2790. Gold, Joseph. Two Romantics: Jim and Stein, pp. 1, 11, 12. Chapter XXI of 
Lord Jim is full of heavily underlined symbols such as the butterfly— "a dead monu- 
ment to the transience of beauty . . . , a parody of the ‘dream’ which it once repre- 
sented for Stein and the attainment of which meant its destruction." Marlowe enters 
Stein's world from the outside so as to bring him "the problems of living men." Though 
Stein once lived in this latter world, its pain and loss drove him into the other. Stein 
sees Jim as a romantic in the sense that he follows an imagined, transcendent reality. 
Both face the need to achieve a compromise between the ideal and the real worlds. 
Unlike Stein, Jim dies heroically in making that compromise. 


; XXV:6, March 1963. 


2791. Moberg, George. Structure and Theme in Amis's Novels, pp. 7, 10. Except in 
Lucky Jim, Amis is a poor plotmaker. That Uncertain Feeling is incoherent, and the 
end is a “real Amis ex machina.” I Like It is boring and plotless. Take a Girl Like You 
has a main action, but it is subordinated to expository comment. Because of his stress 
on clear reason he does not resort to symbol and myth as unifying devices. The only 
real unity within and among these novels is a mild humorous critique of manners and 
morals. 
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; &XV:8, May 1963. 


2792. Foote, Dorothy. James Baldwin's *Holler Books," pp. 8, 11. Baldwin does not 
successfully handle one of the most difficult problems of sociological fiction: the con- 
fusion of mythos and ethos. He asserts that the Negro is sex giant, jazz giant; that he 
has kept his soul while the white man has lost his; that the Negro can neither respect 
the whites nor accept their attempts to rectify injustices. Baldwin is Calvinistic in damn- 
ing the white race no matter what it doss. 


s XXV:9, June 1963. 


2793. Perrine, Laurence. A Drayton Sonnet, p. 8. In Drayton's Love's Farewell the 
speaker threatens to end a love affair which he wishes to continue. The reason, like 
the threat, is ironic: his love will die unless his lover does. 


, XXVI:2, November 1963. 


2794. Coyle, William. Never the Twain, pp. 1, 3. Editions of Huckleberry Finn cor- 
rected and purified so as to achieve standard British or American English "produce 
an effect something like a phonograph record played at the wrong speed." Style 
removed, the novel loses its characterizztion, and little remains but plot. 


2795. Fuller, James. Our Debt to Keats, p. 2. Though Keats lived in a period of 
anarchy and bloodshed, he, unlike modern writers responding to similar conditions, 
tempered melancholy with joy, hope, and promise. To Autumn, Ode on a Grecian Urn, 
and Endymion are Neoplatonic poems in which optimism is affirmed on the basis of 
changeless ideals. 


2796. McNally, James. Perspective in Movement—A Poem by Emily Dickinson, 
pp. 9-10. Dickinson’s I Like to See it Lap the Miles makes one feel the presence of an 
unnamed thing by “a placement of its qualities, through verbs predominantly of animal 
acts”; thereafter the animal suddenly becomes a train. The analogic verbs also convey 
acceleration. The poem as a whole dces not tell us what to feel and think; it, like a 
cubist painting, gives a basis for ехрегізпсе. 


; ХХУІ:З, December 1963, 


2797. Earnest, Ernest. The Walrus and the Carpenter, pp. 1, 6, 7. Seldom have 
readers noticed the deeper elements of folklore and myth in Carroll's Alice in Wonder- 
land. The Walrus and the Carpenter, a poem within the story, repeatedly includes such 
archetypal symbols as the sun, moon, and the eating of oysters. Various bits of folk- 
lore, used somewhat in the manner of Eliot, express the degeneration of a society with- 
out spiritual values. Folk themes, color symbolism, and the architectonics of the poem 
unite in the Walrus's and Carpenter's ritual sacrifice of the oysters. The oysters are 
symbolic surrogates of human sacrifice, a universal form of worship. Unlike Eliot, 
Carroll returns at the end of the poem to a Platonic affirmation of unity. 


‚ &XVE:4, January 1964. 


2798. Waterman, Arthur. Poetry as Play, p. 7. Technique is theme in Stevens's A 
High-toned Old Christian Woman. In and by the poem Stevens asserts that poetry 
“renders immediate and pleasurable what religion offers for the future." By word 
games and imagery the poem represents the supremacy and finality of the joys of this 
life. Poetry, not religion, is the supreme fiction. 
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; XXVES, February 1964. 


2799. Russell, David. Imagery and Allusion in I CAN'T GET STARTED, p. 8. This 
ballad is an allegory of the Horatio Alger myth. Only the "neglect of the consistent 
imagery and allusion that provide a fabric . . . of Algerian metaphor" could lead to 
the conclusion that the poem inverts the Alger theme. Various allusions to various 
Alger stories assert the "applicability of the American dream around the world." 


; XXVI:6, March 1964. 


2800. DuBois, Arthur. Poe and LOLITA, pp. 1, 7. An essay on Poe is apparently 
included in Nabokov's Lolita. Various word-plays and names call Poe to mind. The 
name Annabel is played upon throughout the novel, which suggests that Poe's Annabel 
Lee is the Annabel of Humbert's first sex adventure. Other names and verbalisms 
bring to mind Poe's Lenore, Ulalume, Ligeia, and Virginia. 


; ХХУІ:8, May 1964. 


2801. Embler, Weller. The Sanity of True Literature, pp. 1, 3, 4. Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight is a masterful story and “sensitive delineation of the Medieval romantic 
view of life." And it is psychologically right. The two-dimensional linear narrative 
does not preclude reality of characterization. Gawain's flaw, courtly ideals, nature, the 
miraculous, and the supernatural all contribute to the presentation of the truths and 
subtleties of human experience. 


2802. Foote, Dorothy. The Truth of Fiction—l, pp. 8, 9. Contrary to Warneke's 
view that "the truth of a story" is irrelevant, it is necessary and vital to question such 
truth. The truth of fiction must be utterable and capable of connection with our own 
existence. It is not true that “fact has no virtue whatsoever before the sublimity of 
truth.” To be honest a novel must start, not with preconception, but with perception. 


2803. Warneke, Wayne. The Truth of БісПоп--П, pp. 9, 11. Fiction need only be 
probable, not factual. Trying to abstract truth from fact in a novel turns out to be 
thesis-hunting. But to reject as dishonest any work that began with its author's pre- 
conceptions is absurd, for an artist must make order out of chaos, and "what novelist 
comes to his work without preconceptions?” One cannot reject the idea that fictive 
truth is more sublime than fact, for art is a "sublime attempt to get at the meaning 
of life." 


— — — —, XXVX:9, June 1964. 


2304. Beringause, Arthur. Debate Between Body and Soul, pp. i, 4. Huxley's The 
Giaconda Smile reveals that he did not reject religion for psychology, but that he 
combined the two in the debate between body and soul. Hutton, the perverted main 
character, gradually realizes the limitations of physical desire, turns to spiritual values, 
and becomes an instrument of divine revelation. Huxley is not merely “a negative 
propagandist who satirizes nugatory nostrums." 

—David Osborne 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXIX:7, April 1968. 


2805. Hyman, Lawrence W. Poetry and Dogma in PARADISE LOST (Book VID), 
pp. 529-535. Paradise Lost presents several seeming contradictions, thematically fused 
with Milton's statement on man's nature, that provide sources of tension on the theme 
of human paradox. Man obtains intense pleasure from knowledge, yet certain knowl- 
edge is forbidden. Raphael delivers an eloquent discourse on astronomy, only to state 
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afterward that this knowledge is trivial and sinful. Man is supposedly created perfect, 
yet he requires a comparison for self-sufficiency. Eve is created like Adam yet differ- 
ent from him and fulfills him by being recognizably a part of him. The Platonic summit 
from which Adam enjoys Eve is reduced to the sexuality of beasts by Raphael, yet 
is approved by Heaven. Thus seeming opposition gives dramatic tension to Milton’s 
presentation of man as incompatible with paradise: the dramatic tension of life is 
evolving. 


2806. Brower, Reuben A. Form and Defect of Form in Eighteenth-Century Poetry: 
A Memorandum, pp. 535-541. While recent criticism has restored much 18th-century 
poetry, there has been a tendency to overlook obvious weaknesses in form and to exalt 
secondary contrivances. Dryden's Aeneid suffers from superimposed, repetitive form, 
distracting sound devices, and heightened rhetoric at the expense of Virgil's real concerns. 
Prior, while efficient on minor subjects. e.g., To A Lady, argues theories of "correct 
composition" in the preface to Solomon on the Vanities of the World, but wavers willy- 
nilly in the meter of the poem. In Thomson's Seasons, vague grammar, lack of transition, 
and absence of a unifying vision create thematic ambiguity. Gray's odes, with excep- 
tions, are orderly arrangements without a "center of consciousness." Collins, though 
displaying Thomson's faults in detail, redeems his poetry by impressionism. Why in 
a period of triumph of form was there such defect of form? 


2807. Drake, Constance M. An Approach to Blake, pp. 541-547. Over-scholarship has 
rendered Blake either too systematic or pronounced him too complex for non-profes- 
sionals. A knowledge of source material or authorial intentions is unnecessary for 
intrinsic analysis. For example, Little Girl Lost can be approached in terms of its use 
of balances between intellectual and emotional response, ideals of innocence and of 
power, and the connotative and denotative use of language as a felicitous initiation or 
a divine protection. Blake's poems need not and perhaps cannot be read in relation to 
one another or in their overall relations, as Songs of Innocence or Songs of Experience. 
The same symbols may not have identical meanings in different contexts. Blake’s 
poetry has many valid levels: the literal, amorous, metaphysical, or social. The astute 
analyst realizes that they exist at once together on all levels. 


2808. Blau, Herbert. Paradise and Power: Canonical Variations, pp. 548-552. The 
maturing generation of the New Left and the hippies has impressed itself upon the 
American theater in terms of its childhcod experiences. The air raid drills, possibilities 
of nuclear destruction, and "the abrasive candor of witnessed atrocity" all went into 
the common ferment. The result has been the "reality of illusions," the consonance of 
absurdity, and the freedom of role playing. The theater has expanded from the stage 
into the streets and from the streets onto the stage with Be-Ins, Happenings, and the utter 
playfulness of the "homo ludens, spontaneous man seeking his own intrinsic joy.” 
Out of the nihilism and inquiries after identity of the cold war have come the arbitrary 
commitment, the willing suspension of disbelief, the acting "not out of hope but as if 
there were hope, thus fulfilling both Camus and the Stanislavski method." 

—Elton F. Henley 


COMMENTARY, XLV:6, June 1968. 


2809. Thompson, John. Baldwin: The Prophet as Artist (rev.-art, James Baldwin, 
Tell Me How Long The Train’s Been Gone), pp. 67-69. Baldwin's most recent novel is 
a distinguished achievement in language, structure, and allegory. It is concerned with 
the plight of the American Negro in a time of crisis, and implicitly prophesies the 
violence to come in white-Negro relations before the heart at last goes out of racism. 
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His characters, moreover, reveal the futility that has come to basic human emotions in 
the irrational crises of the modern world. 
—-Fred Erisman 


COMPARATIVE DRAMA, П:1, Spring 1968. 


2810. Berger, Harry, Jr. Theater, Drama, and the Second World: A Prologue to Shake- 
speare, pp. 3-20. As drama moved from a sacred to a secular world, "dramatic space 
time" divided into a fictional and actual plane. In the cycle play, movement is “from 
the audience world, into and through fictional space time, toward reality, and thus back 
into the audience world.” The fictional event symbolizes a state of affairs lying 
"beyond" in a morality play; hence actual space time is less dominant. Imaginary space 
time dominates in Elizabethan drama. Shakespeare relates fictional and actual space 
time. He describes both the world in which his chracters live and the world which they 
project in language. 


2811. Roy, Emil. Eugene O'Neil's THE EMPEROR JONES and THE HAIRY APE 
As Mirror Plays, pp. 21-31. These are mirror plays containing mock-heroic protagonists, 
cyclical patterns and archetypal symbolism. Yank Smith and Brutus Jones are involved 
in a series of encounters forming a "concentric geometric spacial design." They seek 
“a communal identity to replace their directionless egoes.” Whereas Jones causes his 
own suffering through his lack of responsibility, Yank is guilty only because injustice 
is inescapable. The plays are ironic comedies reflecting O'Neill's attempt to create 
artistic order in a world without "the primitive secure belief based on a religious world 
view." 


2812. Velz, John W. Sovereignty in the Digby MARY MAGDALENE, pp. 32-43. 
Mary Magdalene in Ms Digby 133 is constructed around a series of contrasts between 
God's sovereignty and the false claims of sovereignty. In the first six scenes Tiberius 
Caesar, Cyrus (Mary's father), Herod, Pilate, and the World each demand obedience. 
Mary is saved by her submission to Christ's sovereignty, however. In the Lazarus 
episode Mary and Martha seek Jesus as the "worthy emperowere" who conquers death. 
In the last episodes Mary converts the King and Queen of Marcylle and is given 
temporal reign over Marcylle when the King goes to the Holy Land to be baptized. 
Finally, Mary prepares to meet "her Sovereign" in the wilderness, and she is fittingly 
crowned with glory. 

—Terry Otten 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XIX:3, Sommer 1967. 


2813. Frodsham, J. D. Landscape Poetry in China and Europe, pp. 193-215. The 
Chinese contribution to man's love of landscape has been ignored in attempting to 
understand the importance of nature in Western literature beginning in the 17th 
century. The development of a feeling for landscape in medieval China was closely 
parallel to that which took place in 18th-century Europe, for "both cultures progreesed 
from a pronounced distaste for mountains and forest, through a carefully cultivated 
urban taste for landscape gardens, to a mystical understanding of wild nature." The 
one major difference between the two movements is that “whereas in China the amal- 
gam of Neo-Taoism and Buddhism provided a secure philosophical foundation for 
excursions into nature mysticism, the European movement had no sounder beliefs to 
fall back on than a vague pantheism." 


2814. Mills, Carl Henry. MAN AND SUPERMAN and the Don Juan Legend, pp. 216- 
225. Shaw's Don Juan is "an extension of the traditional Don Juans," for the Don 
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Juan figure in literature had become progressively more bored with romantic amorism 
until he rejected it outright. Thus Shaw's presentation of a serious, philosophical Don 
Juan in the third act of Man and Superman is the next logical step. "To have Don Juan, 
the arch-sinner of European literature, speak for morality and creative evolution and 
against romanticism and amorism was a briliant and dramatic reversal of theatrical 
convention." 


2815. Belli, Angela. Lenormand's ASIE. and Anderson's THE WINGLESS VICTORY, 
pp. 226-239. These two plays, written within the space of five years, both employ the 
myth of Medea and Jason as the material for their tragedies. Although highly different, 
they make the experience of Medea universal and therefore meaningful in the 20th 


century. 


2816. Clubb, Louise George. Italian Comedy and THE COMEDY OF ERRORS, 
pp. 240-251. The effort to discover the Elizabethan debt to Italian comedy has been 
stymied by the scarcity of proof of contact or direct borrowing. "Shakespeare's most 
Italianate play is still not an Italian one." But his "choice of elements and his way of 
blending them" in Errors make it "next to certain" that he "knew something about the 
latest continental fashion in comedy." 


2817. Purdy, Strother B. AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY and L'ÉTRANGER, pp. 252- 
268. Although there seems to be no proof of a source relationship between Dreiser's 
novel and Camus's, "the likness in theme and event" is strikingly similar. The books 
share in portraying “twentieth-century man as the victim of his own crime.” 

: —Nelvin Vos 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, IV:4, 1967. 


2818. Sypher, Wylie. Tools of Criticism—Some Prefatory Remarks, pp. 347-351. 
Art-history or art-criticism offers a means of studying technique and form in a work 
of literature. If not applied too literally, ideas borrowed from art, such as closed form 
and open form, Greek proportional method, interferences in techniques, and contrast 
between ground and field, offer insights into novels, plays, and poems. 


2819. Kocmanová, Jessie. The Aesthetic Opinions of William Morris, pp. 409-429. 
Morris’s theories of art were based on Ruskin’s theories that “art is the expression of 
man's pleasure in Labour." More and Carlyle also influenced Morris, but the other 
great influence was life itself. Marxism and socialism did not really change his opinions 
but confirmed what he had been thinking all along. His lectures delivered between 
1871-1896 contain his mature thought on the visual arts. His views on literature, given 
in scattered statements, follow those on the visual arts: "love of the Middle Ages, 
distrust of the Renaissance, the desire to make all literature available to the whole of 
mankind, distrust of any forms addressed only to an elite, combined with profound 
respect for craftsmanship and a high conception of the function of the poet." 

—E. Nelson James 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, IX:4, Winter 1967. 


2820. Jones, A. R. Robert Browning and the Dramatic Monologue: The Impersonal 
Art, pp. 301-328. Browning's dramatic monologues remain his best work—they are 
the poems that enable him to survive as a major Victorian poet. In them he emerges 
as an “objective poet,” establishing a new relationship between reader and subject. 
From this new relationship come the techniques later adopted by Eliot and others, 
making Browning’s dramatic monologues the beginning of modern poetry. 
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2821. Spilka, Mark. Lawrence's Quarrel with Tenderness, pp. 363-377. The manner 
in which Lawrence deals with tenderness in such works as Sons and Lovers, Lady Chat- 
terley's Lover, and Women in Love reveals the development of his own feelings toward 
love. Although he speaks violently and consistently against conventional] romance, he 
gradually develops the courage to portray vividly the emotional and sensual range of 
love. 

—Fred Erisman 


DAEDALUS, XCII:2, Spring 1963. 


2822. Levin, Harry. Apogee and Aftermath of the Novel, pp. 206-219. The novel 
has shifted from the aristocracy to the bourgeoisie; now every class has a voice. The 
emphasis is on observation of a self rather than on imagination, causing the demise 
of the novel; for it cannot keep pace with journalism or the audiovisual for reporting. 
With emphasis on alienation rather than integration, the saving grace of the novel is 
that it faces life directly and deliberately. 


2823. Keily, Robert. The Craft of Despondency—the Traditional Novelists, pp. 220- 
237. A group of novelists have taken the novel as it was after World War I and 
sustained it rather than innovating it. Three good examples are Greene, Waugh, and 
Porter. Each uses refined prose to present a primitive and brutish view of man. АП are 
allegorists. Their tone is resigned rather than optimistic or pessimistic; their moral 
concerns are greatly affected by Christian traditionalism; and they ask Catholic 
questions about the nature of evil. 


2824. Stevenson, David L. The Activists, pp. 238-249. Since World War II a new 
type of novel has emerged—the "activist" novel, so named because of its emphasis on 
the active self-consciousness. Bellow, Malamud, Roth, and Baldwin are the most 
representative of this group. Their characters investigate their emotional relationships 
with others; the heroes search for a sense of identity. The activist novel is not con- 
cerned with death or with the nagging futility of things. Only in The Adventures of 
Augie March is there artistic perfection in this type of novel; it portrays experiences 
from the viewpoint of an average, intelligent man. 


2825. Littlejohn, David. The Anti-Realists, pp. 250-264. The novel of fantasy and 
absurdity, an "underground" current in modern literature, distorts reality, usually by 
'dreams or other subconscious manifestations. 'The first writers of this genre were 
Joyce and Kafka; today writers like Heller, Beckett, and sometimes Durrell and 
Nabokov illustrate it, often subverting plot to emotional impact. "Perverse and ugly" 
visions of man, the anti-realist novels are not likely to have great appeal; their worth 
will be seen more in their influence on the modern novel than as ends in themselves. 


2826. Brooks, Peter. In the Laboratory of the Novel, pp. 265-280. The rise of the 
novel parallels the rise of the philosophy of Realism. The influence of symbolism and 
naturalism have led to the belief that the novel is a dying form. Modern realists start 
with descriptions, not analysis. The new turn is that characters no longer embody a 
coherent psychological makeup; the novelist relies on fragmentation. France is the 
leader in this field, with Sarraute and Robbe-Grillet. It is seen only slightly in American 
Impressionists such as Faulkner. 


2827. Lytle, Andres. Impressionism, the Ego, and the First Person, pp. 281-296. 
Fiction depends for its form upon the point of view. The structure is composed of two 
actions: the enveloping action (universal) and the action itself (the scene). James is 
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the first master of the mind limiting its own scene; the decline of this is seen in writers 
who never get out of the stream of consciousness or who use the “first person for more 
than it can handle." The Ego is turned loose and has no direction. When the Ego, 
a cultural disorder, takes over the point of view, a work loses control Stream-of- 
consciousness writing is not objective and is made imperfect by the intensity this 
consciousness gives to the action. 


2828. Ghiselin, Brewster, Automism, Intention and Autonomy in the Novelist's Pro- 
duction, pp. 297-311. There is no one body of theories which explain the difference 
between an artist's spontaneous subconscious and his overt activity. To get to this 
unconscious, the artist must have freedom of conscious activity. If the novel succeeds 
it will be shaped by everything the artist has at hand, working through voluntary and 
involuntary modes. It is the novelist’s task to arrive at a “truth of life" and present 
it to the reader. 


2829. Moser, Thomas. Towards THE GOOD SOLDIER—Discovery of a Sexual 
Theme, pp. 312-325. The problem in impressionistic fiction is in the limited point of 
view and how things really are. Ford's The Good Soldier illustrates this problem. The 
characters are outgrowths of earlier ones in Ford's writing, but this is the first novel 
in which he controls attitudes towards sexual passion. Ford now understands motives; 
he has achieved artistic distance in portraying Dowell and Ashburnham in their sexual 
conflicts; and his novels are no longer thin and inept studies of modern love. 


2830. Rosenfield, Claire. The Shadow Within: The Conscious and Unconscious Use 
of Double, рр. 326-344. Not until Freud did man admit the possibility of the shadow— 
the double—dwelling within man. Goethe was the first to use duality consciously to 
reveal mental struggles. Emily Bronté’s projections in Cathy and Heathcliff may have 
been largely unconscious. All of the characteristics of a double novel are found in 
Nabokov's Pale Fire. In the 20th century the use of doubles is a conscious effort 
to show: the two sides of man. The dream of reconciling the two is still a dream. 

і —Lynn Holschuh 


ESQUIRE, LXX:1, July 1968. 


2831. Cooper, Wyatt. Whatever You Think Dorothy Parker Was Like, She Wasn't, 
pp. 57, 61, 110-114. A paradoxical "blend of Little Nell and Lady Macbeth" (Alex- 
ander Woolcott's phrase), she sought "to be what the manner suggested"; her sweetness 
was thus not fake. Her satire was aimed “at sham, pomposity, and pretension.” 
Unhappily married to Alan Parker, she divorced but later remarried him; despite their 
quarrels, they had much in common, even to their half-Jewish, half-Scottish ancestries. 
A gold Chinese gown, worn to a party, brought out her essential feminine beauty and 
dignity; her "brave vanity" on that occasion contained "something splendid and touching 
and defiant.” Three months later she was buried in it. 


2832. Toback, James. Whatever You'd Like Susan Sontag to Think, She Doesn't, 
pp. 59-60, 114-116. Miss Sontag's repeated statements of desire for "privacy and 
anonymity . . . simplicity . . . opposition to drugs [and her] praise of selfless work” 
are genuine. Hostility toward her is minimal and comes from two sources: those males 
who resent her success and power stemming from “an essentially ‘masculine’ intelli- 
gence,” and those literary intellectuals who criticize her work. John Simon, a member 
of the last group, on finding that his published criticism of her essay on camp destroyed 
their friendship despite her previous assertion that attacks on one’s work must never 
be taken personally, says that she lacks a sense of humor. 
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2833. Leary, Timothy. In the Beginning, Leary Turned on Ginsberg and Saw That It 
Was Good ... , pp. 83-87, 116-117. Leary's days as "a respectable establishment 
scientist were numbered after that Sunday in 1960 when at his home he gave hallucino- 
genic mushrooms to Allen Ginsberg. A Harvard graduate student, brought by a friend, 
who also took a trip that day, observed the day's bizarre activities and conversations 
and later spread the news of them in lurid detail. Thereafter, Leary's experiments with 
psychedelic drugs were to be largely underground. 

: ^ —Jobn S. Phillipson 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, ХУШ:3, July 1968. 


2834. Aziz, Maqbool. FOUR MEETINGS: A Caveat for James Critics, pp. 258- 
274. A study of Four Meetings shows that the multiple versions of James’s works 
produced by his compulsive revising have trapped critics into misrepresentation. No 
one version can be isolated and treated as a separate work, for James’s New York 
Edition has not established itself as the definitive text; therefore examination of the 
total textual evidence is an absolute condition for all James criticism. The three versions 
of Four Meetings form a single continuous composition, dated 1877, 1879, and 1909. 


2835. Davies, Walford. Imitation and Invention: the Use of Borrowed Material in 
Dylan Thomas’s Prose, pp. 275-295. Thomas's habit of borrowing material from other 
authors, especially Dickens, often results in mere fragmentary imitation. But some 
of his best stories make use of borrowed material: The Dress is based on Bierce’s 
An Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge and Who Do You Wish Was With Us on Joyce’s 
Ап Encounter. 


2836. Talon, Henri. Irony in LORD OF THE FLIES, pp. 296-309. The nature of 
the irony running through this novel is made manifest by contrast and conflict and is 
characterized by the ambiguity of the reader's response—both merriment and sadness. 
Golding's destructive irony offers no Positive values in whose future we can believe. 

—A. G. Newell 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, XII:57, August 1968. 


2837. Lahr, John. The Language of Laughter, pp. 27-29, 79-81. The language avail- 
able to Americans has been devalued, and this devaluation is nowhere so clear as in 
the language available to writers of comedy for the stage. “The hollowness of 
contemporary vernacular” has somehow to be confronted to reestablish the relationship 
of language to life. Garson, Feiffer, and Guare are playwrights who have seen the 
hollowness and tried to fill it with new voices for humor, sometimes beginning with an 
attack on language itself. 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


EXPLICATOR, XXIV:6, February 1966. 


2838. Gibson, Donald B. Crane's THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Item 49. At 
least 30 references to the fairytale story of a hero confronting a monster attest to 
Crane's awareness of the archetypal nature of his hero's experience. These analogies 
are centered in Henry's meeting with "the man of the cheery voice," in Chapter XII. 
Point of view allows these parallels to myth to appear without forcing Crane to insist 
that the supernatural interferes in the affairs of men. 


2839. Morillo, Marvin. Faulkners THE SOUND AND THE FURY, Item 50. 
Shreve's reference to "Byron's wish" is not to the passage in Don Juan (VI.xxvii) but 
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to "the scandal of Byron's relations with his half-sister Augusta." The hedging of the 
reference, its greater accessibility and meaning to those who would miss the allusion to 
Don Juan, and Shreve's mock-heroic deflation of Quentin's situation all suggest that 
Quentin, in his imaginary role as his sister's lover, is "Lord Byron manqué." 


2840. D'Avanzo, Mario L. Pound's A PACT, Item 51. A subtle figurative consistency 
in this poem argues against seeing it as "flawed by a mixed metaphor." The submerged 
metaphor of horticultural grafting, suggested by "carving," unifies the poem by sug- 
gesting that "Whitman as stock has fostered and nurtured his scion, Pound." 


2841. Nelson, Phyllis E. Steven? PETER QUINCE AT THE CLAVIER, Item 52. 
The poem's form is that of a sonata. The rhythms of the movements are those of the 
sonata: Part I is allegro, II is andante, III scherzo, and IV the return to the allegro of 
Part І. The poem also has the definite thematic arrangement of the sonata, and, like 
the sonata also, each part of the poem raises emotional issues which can be resolved 
only with reference to the other parts. 


2842. Golden, Samuel A. Dryden's TO MY HONORED FRIEND, DR. CHARLE- 
TON, 37-44, Item 53. Although the full title of Dryden's epistle states the poet's 
intention to praise not only Charleton's book, Chorea Gigantum, but his “other learned 
and useful works" as well, he fails to focus on any particular one and seems general 
and superficial in his manner. Yet 11. 43-44 contain a reference to Charleton’s Spiritus 
Gorgonicus rare in its indirection, understatement, and unpretentiousness. 


2843. Buss, Richard K. Joyces ULYSSES, Item 55. The song Stephen sings in the 
"Eumaeus" episode of Ulysses is Dulcia Dum Loquitur Cogitat Insidias, No. 3, Part 
П of Johannes Jeep's Studentengürtlein. The reader seems to know all he needs to 
know from Joyce, but to Bloom the words seem to mean more. Stanza 3 of the song, 
heard by Bloom but not by the reader, is the climax of a chapter filled with wrecked 
lives and betrayers. It warns against cunning and “honeyed words," and rouses Bloom, 
who "perfectly understood" the words, to lead Stephen away to "possible rehabilitation." 


2844. Trefman, Sara. Welty’s A WORN PATH, Item 56. Old Phoenix is to be 
identified with the Phoenix of Egyptian folklore, and her grandson with the Fisher King 
of medieval literature. Together, they are "different aspects of the same identity," a 
symbol of Christ. The land they live on is the wasteland of the Fisher King, and the 
old woman's journey recalls Christ's journey up Calvary. The path of the title is worn 
by all those who are capable of self-sacrifice. Juxtaposed against Phoenix are the other 
characters, creatures of the wasteland who are "too busy for charity." 


, XXIV:7, March 1966, 


2845. Doyle, Paul A. Waugh's BRIDESHEAD REVISITED, Item 57. Although 
politica] and social meanings may be found in Waugh's novel, the author himself 
claimed a mainly spiritual purpose. The twitching thread image may be a dubious 
symbol of Divine Grace, but the title clearly suggests biblical references to Christ as 
the head of the Church, which is his bride. Close parallels to Wildes deathbed 
conversion and other aspects of his life, reflected in several of the novel's characters, 
“definitely establish the spiritual emphasis of the book.” 


2846. Verbillion, June. Chaucers THE WIFE OF BATH'S PROLOGUE, 175, Item 
58. Line 175 of this prologue contains a possible borrowing from Dante in the Wife's 
reference to herself as "the whippe." Dante's examples of virtue at the entrance to each 
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Cornice in the Purgatorio are intended as “whips” to souls, so that they may desire to 
"emulate the prototypes." The Wife also acts as a "rein" in the Dantean sense of a 
Check on an impulse toward sin. 


2847. Wasserman, George. Browning's JOHANNES AGRICOLA IN MEDITATION, 
Item 59. The question raised by Agricola in the last four lines of this poem is rhetorical, 
and makes the distinction between “those predestined to sin through understanding" 
and Agricola's "conception of himself as the reflexive agent of God's love." 


2848. Hapgood, Robert. Shakespeares AS YOU LIKE ІТ, Ш, ii, Item 60. Celia’s 
use of "you" in addressing Rosalind, after her regular use of “thou,” suggests that she 
is teasing, “playfully assuming the role of you-speaking monitress to Rosalind’s 
excesses.” Her reversions to “thou” later in the scene are a natural slip from her 
assumed impersonal role. . 

2849. Alexis, Gerhard T. Hardys CHANNEL FIRING, 33-36, Item 61. The refer- 
ence to Stourton Tower is to an actual tower erected in the 18th century to commemorate 
tbe spot where Alfred the Great fought the Danes. The three places mentioned "form a 
pattern in space and time," close enough to the sea that coastal batteries might be 
heard and far enough back in time to suggest that 1914 relates to human folly “at once 
distant and unchanged." 


2850. Scott-Craig, Т. S. К. Muirs TOY HORSE, Item 62. Muir’s recording of this 
poem (Library of Congress PL 23) suggests that it has "a positive but not blatant 
Christian orientation,” both by its placement and Muir’s tone of voice. The poet's 
essay on toys and abstractions (Saltire Review, Winter 1957, ГУ:3) is also an adequate 
prose commentary on the poem. 


2851. Mansell, Darrel, Jr. Frost's RANGE FINDING, Item 63. In this poem, Frost 
proceeds by the strategy he implies in The Figure A Poem Makes, that a poem unfolds 
by surprise, pointing toward false meanings "which give way to true.” We are directed: 
falsely at first by the octave of the sonnet, only to be corrected by the sestet, which 
is in turn further corrected by the title. 


, XXIV:8, April 1966. 


2852. Toor, David. Joyces ULYSSES, Item 65. The fact that 18 is a pivotal number 
in Joyce's novel may partly be ascribed to the fact that the Odyssey takes its hero 
through 18 stops and adventures; more pertinent, however, may be Bloom's essential 
Jewishness. For Jews, the number “18” has mystical associations. The two characters 
that form the number in Hebrew also spell the word "chai"—Hebrew for "life"—which 
is the theme of the novel. Joyce uses the number deliberately as a universalizing element. 


2853. Robinson, Fred C. Mansfield's THE GARDEN PARTY, Item 66. When Laura 
comes upon a bank of flowers, her reaction is to crouch down “as if to warm herself 
at that blaze of lilies; she felt they were in her fingers, on her lips, growing in her 
breast." The last clause seems an allusion to Daphne, who was transformed into a 
laurel tree so as to protect her innocence; Laura, whose name means “laurel” in Latin, 
is symbolically turned into a laurel tree just at the height of the preparations to establish 
her “in the narrow Ше of the socially protected upper class." 


2854. Monteiro, George. Milton's ON HIS BLINDNESS (SONNET XIX), Item 67. 
The overall system of dentals in this sonnet substantiates a “subtle tension of spirit" 
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which suggests irony on Milton's part. The poem is an echo of Matthew's "weeping 
and gnashing of teeth,” and registers Miiton's response (that of the “wicked and slothful 
servant") to his blindness. 


2855. Cowan, S. A. Robinson's LOST ANCHORS, Item 68. In marlinspike seaman- 
ship, "to seize" is "to bind with small stuff, as, one rope to another, a rope to a spar, 
etc." Thus, in l. 8 of Robinson's poem, the anchors have been seized—that is, secured 
to cables—and so made ready for use. Ironically, the ship never leaves the harbor, a 
fact that symbolizes “the abortive life voyage of the old seaman.” This sense of the 
word is completely in keeping with the nautical metaphor of the poem. 


2856. MacIntyre, Jean. Spenser's THE FAERIE QUEENE, III, xl, 47-48, Item 69. 
The source of the idol of Cupid worshipped in the House of Busirane is Alciati's 
emblem “Custodiendas virgines? (Andreae Alciati Emblemata, Paris, 1583), which 
depicts Minerva standing upon a recumbent dragon, "and embodies chastity guarded 
by wisdom.” The blind Cupid in Busirane's house is a parody of Alciati's wise virgin, 
and the emblem itself explains why the dragon should be blind. 


2857. Clark, Paul O. Herrick's THE HOCK-CART, OR HARVEST HOME, 51-55, 
Item 70. The last five lines of the poem are perhaps best read as suggesting that the 
revelers return to work and reality, thereby recalling “man to a proper Christian appreci- 
ation of the bounty of the world and the ‘paine’ that accompanies ‘tough labours, and 
rough hands.’” This reading reduces the suggestion of unsuitable satire by Herrick 
and of criticism of his patron Westmoreland, and "rescues the tone of the poem from 
an anachronistic proletarianism." 


2858. Wasserman, George. Dryden's THE HIND AND THE PANTHER, ІП, 1-21, 
Item 71. In the opening lines of the third section, Dryden was anticipating Protestant 
anger at his earlier treatment of the sects, and “Catholic fear of . . . untried freedom." 
The reference to Spenser does not, as is generally held, serve as a precedent for allegory, 
but as an example of Protestant satire of a queen who was still celebrated “by the very 
critics likely to object to Dryden's poem." 


2859, McCullen, J. T., Jr. Scott’s THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL, Chapter П, Paragraph 
1, Item 72. David Ramsay's oath on "the bones of the immortal Napier" refers to 
John Napier (1550-1617), the inventor of logarithms, who also devised a means of 
expediting multiplication and division by using rods made of bone or ivory with digits 
written on them, which were known as "Napier's bones.” The mild oath attests to 
Scott's method of using historical detail to individualize an actual person. 


2860. Kramer, Dale. Elios THE WASTE LAND, 392-395, Item 74. The image of 
the weathercock is thematically relevant, "functioning both positively and negatively in 
heralding the oncoming rain." It culminates the despair the poem has so far portrayed 
and looks forward to the possibility of “rain-salvation” being struggled toward. Used 
to mark the turning point in the poem's structure, it is a symbol of inner betrayal of a 
society unable to choose "between destruction and affirmation." 


—— — ——, XXIV:9, Мау 1966. 

2861. Miner, Earl. Dryden's ANNUS MIRABILIS, 653-656, Item 75. The image of 
the ocean leaning on the sky has offended many because of its apparent bombast and 
inexactitude. But instead of imagining the world as flat, Dryden is using the image to 
suggest movement to the end of land, "certain visual phenomena," and the idea of 
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release into à new world of knowledge and discovery, *newly envisioned by the astron- 
omy of this day.” It also represents what we really see, for the sea, when looked out 
upon, appears to rise toward the horizon. 


2862. Alexis, Gerhard T. Taylors MEDITATION EIGHT, Item 77. The apparent 
incoherence of the first four lines of the poem can be resolved if we assume that 
“Divine” is used as a verb rather than as an adjective, and “ly” as an infinitive, not as 
a finite verb. : ‘ 


2863. Buttel, Helen T. Roethke’s I KNEW A WOMAN, Item 78. The poem is a 
eulogy to a woman who has seduced the-speaker "into the pleasure of living.” Now 
that she is dead he is a “martyr” to her teachings, but he has learned too much to 
retreat in despair. Knowing freedom through her, he can learn “to be at one with 
eternity"—Aas she has been—and to measure time by “how а body sways.” 


2864. Perrine, Laurence [a], and Margaret M. Blum [b]. Frost’s THE DRAFT 
HORSE, Item 79. [a] Frost’s poem is allegorical and treats “the decline of physical 
and sexual vigor in old age." [The allegorical equivalents are listed.] The question 
raised by the poem is: Why can't this vigor continue unchecked to the end of life? 
[b] The allegory of the poem treats of a religious experience in which the “Optimistic- 
Realistic" speaker freed himself from dependence upon “the Creator as recognized by 
organized religion," and became a Humanist. [An allegorical breakdown is presented.] 
He and his companion assume that, even though the Creator acts in their best interests, 
they really have no choice; hence, they must "walk the rest of the way." 


2865. Ackerman, R. D. Steven? ARCADES OF PHILADELPHIA THE PAST, 
Item 80. The poem deals with the inadequacy of past religious belief “and the absurdity 
of anyone's trying to live in a world other than the present one." 


2866. Kelly, Francis J. Chaucer’s FRANKLIN'S TALE, F. 942, Item 81. Line 942 
is plausibly read by understanding "withouten" to mean "outside of." Then Aurelius 
can be considered to have drunk his penance until its last drop was outside of the cup, 
ie., completely. 


————, XXIV:10, June 1966. 


2867. [Contains index to Volume XXIV (September 1965-June 1966) and a checklist 
of explications for 1965.] 


— —  —., XXV:1, September 1966. 


2868. Davis, Robert Murray. Hemingways THE DOCTOR AND THE DOCTOR'S 
WIFE, Item 1. Because the narrative focus is on the father—and not on Nick—the 
theme, rather than emphasizing abstract moral judgments, stresses a complexity "implied 
in Hemingway's concrete rendering of the situation," and if any thematic generalization 
can be applied it is that the doctor is caught in a trap "he had helped only a little to 
set." 


2869. Garmon, Gerald M. Faulkner's THE SOUND AND THE FURY, Item 2. The 
sparrow symbol in the Quentin section has been traced back to two poems by Catullus 
and to The Canterbury Tales, but it is doubtful that Faulkner had such works in mind. 
There is an "indisputable source".in Chapter IV of Absalom, Absalom!, however, 
whose chronology precedes the event in The Sound and The Fury, and explains many 
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things which happen in that novel The parallel between Caddy and Ben’s sparrow 
is close and significant. 


2870. Cooney, Séamus. Beckett’s MURPHY, Item 3. Three obscurities not elsewhere 
clarified may be elucidated thus: (1) the “holy hour” mentioned on p. 46 (Grove Press, 
1957) is Irish slang for the obligatory closing of public houses from 2:30 to 3:30 p.m.; 
(2) the “curates” (p. 57) are, once again, Irish slang for assistant barmen; and (3) the 
“Р.О.” (p. 64) stands for "Paying Guests,” a euphemism for boarders. 


2871. Wiersma, Stanley M. Jonson’s TO JOHN DONNE, Item 4. F. M. Combellack's 
paraphrase of this poem (Explicator, XVII:1, October 1958 [AES, П:1, Jan. 1959, 36)) 
misses its ironic ambiguity. The poem is not written in malice but as a compliment, 
which consists of Jonson’s light use of Donne's method in “the tortured Jove-hate 
ambiguities of the Holy Sonnets.” 


2872. Zigerell, James. Aiken’s DEAD LEAF IN MAY, Item 5. Aiken's shift from 
introspection to exhortation is “maladroit,” and the poem’s use of “association of ideas 
as an organizing principle” is not completely successful, since the associations at the 
end of the poem are forced and blurred. 


2873. Hollahan, Eugene. Dickinson’s I HEARD A FLY BUZZ WHEN I DIED, 
Item 6. The Puritan tradition in which Emily Dickinson was nurtured suggests a “new 
symbolic value” for the fly. This lyric is spoken by a soul already in Hell, and the fly 
is an emissary of “the Satan Puritans would expect to be present at the death of an 
individual possibly or certainly damned to Hell.” 


2874. Fasel, Ida. Whitman’s THE WORLD BELOW THE BRINE, Item 7. Despite 
the assumptions of Gay Wilson Allen in his Walt Whitman Handbook, the Chain of 
Being “bas no place in Whitman interpretation.” Whitman was aggressively modern, 
and his age had already accepted the “demonstrable processes of . . . change . . .” and 
the "dynamic progression of life." This poem celebrates this world, “the only love 
available to man.” 


2875. Bercovitch, Sacvan. Emerson’s THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, Paragraph 6, 
Item 8. Emerson here implies that society represents a fallen state; hence, “delegated 
intellect” describes the scholar in a “necessarily imperfect human condition,” which 
tends to change men into “things,” and “Man Thinking” is the scholar who “affirms the 
рге-ѕосіа] oneness of mankind and thus transcends his delegated function.” 


; XX V:2, October 1966. 


2876. Sanders, Charles. Webb's PRECIOUS BANE, Book IH, Chapter 2, Item 10. 
This chapter, when studied as a "re-enactment" of the Crucifixion, illuminates Mary 
Webb's attitude and method. Appearing exactly at the center of the novel, it presents 
Kester as a parallel to Christ in at least nine allusions to the Crucifixion. 


2877. Dunn, Richard J. Faulkner's LIGHT IN AUGUST, Chapter 5, Item 11. Joe's 
relationship with Joanna fuses two forces which had complicated his earlier life: mis- 
directed religious belief and frustrated human love. In portraying the three stages of 
Joe's affair, Faulkner combines the effects of these forces and "thereby suggests the 
complexity" of Joe's motives. Because Joanna personifies both frustrations, Joe's 
thought that "It's because she started praying over me" provides a key to his motivation 
and a basis for our understanding of his earlier life. 
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2878. Godshalk, William Leigh. Marvell’s THE MOWER TO THE GLO-WORMS, 
Item 12. Marvell’s poem is built on contrast; the natural world of the glow-worm is 
opposed to "the world of court and feminine sensuality," and Reason is opposed to 
Passion. Р 


2879. Ormerod, David. Empson’s INVITATION TO JUNO, Item 13. Empson has 
attempted a modern metaphysical poem in which two antithetical types of learning and 
the theme of the disparity between lowly life forms and semi-divinity "fuse Petrarchan 
attitude and metaphysical manner." 


2880. Plunkett, P. M. Browning's ABT VOGLER, Stanza IV, Item 14. The expression 
“man’s birth," in addition to meaning “what man gave birth to," also carries the richer 
supplementary sense of “the birth of a man.” What Abt Vogler could be saying, then, 
is that—analogous to the Catholic teaching that while the body is produced by a 
secondary cause on preexistent materials, the soul is created by God—after the musician 
had produced a "body" (the musical composition), God infused a soul. 


2881. Virginia, Sister Marie. William of Shoreham's A SONG TO MARY, Stanza 10, 
Item 16. Mary is a "castle" because that structure is the fortified residence of a king, 
beautifully adorned and constructed on an elevation, just as Mary is the abode of the 
King of kings, whose soul is adorned with all virtues. She is elevated "by her dignity 
as Mother of God above all creatures," and those who seek her will be fortified against 
evil. She is the “castle of Emmaus” because just as Christ rested at Emmaus and there 
revealed his identity, so He rested in Mary on his journey from heaven to earth, and 
“through her revealed himself to the world.” 


2882. Kallich, Martin. Pope’s AN ESSAY ON MAN, П, 175-194, Item 17. The 
gardening image of "strainers" should be taken in the larger context of grafting. In 
Pope's natural religion evil is only apparent, “апа always leads to real good.” So the 
strainers found in the stems of plants permit the "savage stocks" of passion and evil 
to bear the fruit of virtue on engrafted stocks. The image suggests Eden, where "Lust" 
becomes "gentle Love," pride produces virility in men, and shame becomes modesty in 
women. 


2883. Hanley, Sara William. Herberts FRAILTTE, Item 18. The poem is a “direct 
echo” of Ignatius of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises in both structure and subject matter. 
The burden of the poem (ll. 9-10) is particularly notable as an application of Ignatius’s 
meditation for the fourth day of the second week. 


2884. Ramakrishna, D. Poe's LIGEIA, Item 19. There is no justification for reading 
Ligeia either as allegory or as a repudiation of Gothic romance. The story generally 
follows Poe's Gothic tales, although it is a more refined treatment of its material, and 
Ligeia herself is "very much like Poe's other Gothic women," although Rowena is a 
"perfectly normal feminine being." 


—— ———, XX V:3, November 1966. 


2885. Malbone, R. G. Browning’s FRA LIPPO LIPPI, Item 20. Neither the poem 
itself nor the geography of Florence will allow the street-monastery symbolism proposed 
in recent discussions of the poem to represent the conflicting forces within Lippi. Nor 
will the situation of the poem support the interpretation that Lippi is "tipsy" and trying 
to talk his way out of an embarrassing situation. Lippi’s monologue is a "frank and 
honest self-appraisal, an attempt to ‘set things straight’ with a sympathetic listener.” 
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2886. Bracker, Jon. Eliot's THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCE, 89, 
Item 21. There is a possible allusion—in the phrase, “... among some talk of you and 
me”—to 11. 127-128 of FitzGerald’s Rubáiyát of Omar Khayyam. The lines from both 
poems describe “the futility of discussing the relationship between a man and a woman." 
Furthermore, Eliot has admitted the influence of the Rubályát on his earliest work. 


2887. Harrington, David V. Donne's THE RELIQUE, Item 22. The terms of classical 
dialectic assist in a meaningful interpretation of Donne's poem by synthesizing the 
separate elements of the three-part structure, the religious connotations, and the "Pla- 
tonic" love. The dialectical pattern emphasizes the miracle of the spiritual love rela- 
tionship in the poem. The first stanza presents the thesis in symbolic terms of relics; 
the second introduces the antithesis, in its concern with the misuse of relics; and the 
third contains the synthesis, in which the absence of physical contact constitutes the 
miracle of the love. Seen thus, the poem alludes to an "innocent. but significant" rela- 
tionship. í 


2888. Sanders, Barry. Cummings’ ALL IN GREEN WENT MY LOVE RIDING, 
Item 23. The poem is “directly concerned” with the goddess Diana. Situation and 
imagery both suggest a Diana-like woman, and its first-place position in the volume, 
Tulips and Chimneys, further justifies Diana as the subject, for in that volume Cummings 
combines a season with a deity, and he may be continuing this strategy in All in Green. 
The heraldic descriptions of the woman in the poem, and the speaker's isolation, further 
suggest love for a “disinterested, chaste deity, specifically Diana.” 


2889. Leggett, B. J. Housman’s THE RECRUIT, Item 25. The poem exemplifies 
Housman’s device of “obscuring a complex attitude with a deceptively simple statement.” 
Although straightforward and simple in theme and tone, the poem is complicated by 
the subtle progression implied by the slight variation in the refrain. 


2890. Grube, John. Stevens’ THEORY, Item 26. Wallace Stevens deduces a theory 
of art in the first eight lines of this poem which is based on the postulate in the first 
line. The poem is rescued from the dullness of philosophic exposition by Stevens’s 
narrative skill, used here in such a way that the imaginative and metaphysical sides of 
his nature work in harmony. 


2891. Shuchter, J. D. Herrick’s UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES, Item 27. The metaphor 
of wooing as fishing is only partially realized and perhaps deliberately mixed. In L 4 
the speaker is the angler, but in the last line he is taken by the fish. Possibly inadvertent, 
the reversal nevertheless suggests the irony of displacement of mastery in wooing, and 
adds complexity to the relationship between the characters. 


2892. Mayerson, Caroline W. Кезі” ODE ТО-А NIGHTINGALE, 31-33, Item 29. 
Keats possibly uses Pegasus here as a symbol for the poetic imagination that will carry 
him into the nightingale’s grove. The imagery of the second stanza supports this 
hypothesis, and the reference to Bacchus in L 32 immediately recalls that imagery. 


2893. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. Poe’s THE CASK OF AMONTILLADO, Item 30. 
Two of the wines offered to Fortunato contain ironies in their names. Medoc is thought 
to have therapeutic value, although the murderer drinks to his victim’s “long life”: 
and De Gráve carries, in its common English pronunciation, a grim pun. 


, XXV:4, December 1966. 
2894. Wichart, Robert A. Chaucers THE MERCHANT'S TALE, 1662, Item 32. 
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The "right of hooly chirche" is burial, not marriage, sincé “a wedded mannes lyf” could 
not be repented before marriage. Thus the passage means that January may repent of 
married life before he dies, and his wife may be his Р@аморе: (. 1670). 


2895. Harrison, Robert. Donne’s TO THE COUNTESSE OF HUNTINGDON (“Man 
to God's image . . . ), Item 33. This poem must be accepted as a “straightforward, 
consciously logical" artifact. Its images serve the logical function of exempla, with "no 
apparent effort to expand meaning." Although Donne ranges far for them, none is 
especially sensual or rich, except insofar as it supports Donne's argument by analogy. 
The structure is an “interlocking sequence of syllogistic analogies” designed to defend 
the paradox that “woman is an inferior copy of man and at the same time a paragon 
of the virtues.” The premise expands and twists into “apparent validity”; truth vanishes 
and reappears. 


2896. Connelly, James T. Dickinson’s I HEARD A FLY BUZZ WHEN I DIED, 
Item 34. The color blue in L 13 is explainable if the fly is seen as a symbol of death. 
An old superstition states that a candle burns blue as an omen of death, or in the pres- 
ence of ghosts or the Devil. Ошу after the fly interposes does the candle burn blue 
and the speaker dies. 


2897. Vieth, David M. Popes THE DUNCIAD, IV, 403-419, Item 36. The carnation- 
grower's satire resembles Victorian melodrama—not an anachronistic reading, inasmuch 
as the forerunners of this melodrama had already held the London stage for nearly half 
a century by 1742. In his quest for “moral autonomy," the carnation-grower has 
inverted the Chain of Being, so that his flower is elevated to the role of his beautiful 
daughter, a young woman “who has suffered the fate worse than death” at the Hands 
of a “wretch.” 


2898. Squier, Charles L. Cummings’ ANYONE LIVED IN A PRETTY HOW TOWN, 
Item 37. The poem's themes are carried by the bells that ring throughout. They mark 
the passage of time and thus underscore the cyclical themes; they also comment upon 
“the quality of the experiences suggested,” for their tone changes with the experience. 
The poem moves between negation and joy in life, and the bells keep in tune with the 
tones of the separate stanzas, suggesting that “the bell has a symbolic force equivalent 
to the Chinese yang and yin.” 


-, XXV:5, January 1967. 


2899. Walz, Lawrence A. Hemingway’s THE KILLERS, Item 38. The motif of 
“confused sexuality” that runs throughout the story is an integral part of its theme: 
that “many things are not what they seem.” 


2900. Dragland, S. L. Frosts MENDING WALL, Item 39. The “something” of the 
first line may represent the first of three levels of awareness in the poem: “the blind, 
primitive instinct to collectivity which wishes to tear down the fences of individuation.” 
Another level is the neighbor’s, who feels but doesn’t know why “good fences make 
good neighbors.” The last is the speaker (Modern Man) who knows it is not easy either 
to condemn or approve barriers. 


2901. Schneider, Elisabeth. Williams THE YACHTS, Item 40. Turner’s painting, 
“The Slave Ship," and Ruskin’s description of it in Modern .Painters, may have stimu- 
lated Williams's treatment of his subject. The association links “both humanitarian 
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concern and the visual image" necessary to what strikes many as “a wrenched and 
arbitrary conclusion." 


2902. Leiter, Louis H. Herrick's UPON JULIA'S CLOTHES, Item 41. The "glittering" 
of the last line “extends the submerged metaphor of angling,” for fishermen lured fish 
at night by hanging a light over the water. By changing the situation, Herrick psycho- 
logically enriches it: Julia is the fish but, in the Jast line, becomes the light that “takes” 
the lover. 


2903. Harrington, David V. Skelton's MANERLY MARGERY MYLK AND ALE, 
Item 42, The dramatic structure of the poem offers difficulties because of inadequate 
punctuation and the unclear identity of the speaker of the refrain. But if these lines 
are assigned to the clerk, they are found to be consistent with his contemptuous 
attitude as revealed in ll. 22-24. АП the lines then contribute to a dialogue between а 
sophisticated clerk and a simple serving girl, “with two bumpkins . . . silently standing 
by.” 


2904. Alphonse, Sister Mary. Donne’s LOVE’S GROWTH, Item 43. The poem is 
symphonic in both form and matter. Formally, Donne uses such “musical constituents” 
as a fugal introduction of theme, development through enrichment of image, and har- 
monic and rhythmic contrast. The pcem’s matter is symphonic in its image of the 
elements in harmony with the universe. 


2905. Connelly, James T. Dickinson's WILD NIGHTS, Item 44. A passage from one 
of the poet's letters (No. 332 in The Letters of Emily Dickinson, ed. Thomas H. John- 
son, II, 463) suggests that the poem is not erotic but "an apparent death wish," for the 
letter calis death “a wild night and a new road." Thus the poem is a “personification 
and apostrophe to Death." , 


2906. Нах, Samuel Shakespeare's SONNET CXXXVII, Item 45. The sonnet may 
be more completely understood if we study carefully certain elements of the diction, 
particularly “lie,” “truth,” “Simply,” and “simple.” These words get at the tone and 
meaning of the poem, and suggest a greater complexity of emotion operant in the 
poem than it is usually credited with. 


» XXV:6, February 1967. 


2907. Little, G. L. Keat’ ODE ON MELANCHOLY, Item 46. If the mistress of the 
second stanza is associated with Psyche of the first stanza and the goddess Melancholy 
of stanza three—as well as with a “real” mistress—the “false note" between the last 
two stanzas noted by Robert Bridges (Introduction to Poems of John Keats, 1894) 
would disappear, and the poem would be more consistent and unified. 


2908. Luisi, David. FOWLES IN THE FRITH, Item 47. The apparent disjointedness 
of this lyric disappears when the poet's assumption of two basic medieval ideas is under- 
stood: "the tension between what is as it should be (the natural order of the universe) 
and what is as it ought not to be (the human capacity to oppose that order)." 


2909. Lyon, Melvin E. Cranes THE MANGO TREE, Item 48. Crane, in a letter 
(May 22, 1926), provides the key for interpreting this poem by viewing the mango tree 
as "the original Eden apple trec." 
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2910. Perrine, Lawrence. Frost's ACQUAINTED WITH THE NIGHT, Item 50. The 
interpretation of 1. 12 as a lighted tower clock, rather than as a star or the moon, is 
justified. This clock “proclaims” the time; it is “unearthly” because its tower has been 
blotted out by the night; and it is a "city poem" with "city imagery." 


2911. Dempsey, Paul К. Sidneys AND HAVE I HEARD HER SAY? О CRUELL 
PAINE), Item 51. This sonnet, largely ignored by the critics, reveals "depths of mind 
which tend to be subordinated to form in the better-known works." 


2912. McCutcheon, Elizabeth. Jonson's TO PENSHURST, 36, Item 52. In using 
“officiously” to describe the behavior of the pike, Jonson is indulging in a pun com- 
bining “a play on the English sound and the Latinate sense," which lends perspective 
and distance that keep us from "overestimating the minor pleasures of a great life." 


, XXV:7, March 1967. 


2913. Sanders, Paul. Yeats’ THE MAGI, Item 53. By forcing us “to look beyond 
any simple statement of meaning," Yeats here suggests that truth must be of a force 
overwhelming enough to carry everything before it; because the Magi have found the 
Incarnation "a mistake," "not satisfying," the poem seems to say that they are looking 
for a “second coming." 


2914. McDonald, Walter R. Forsters A PASSAGE TO INDIA, Item 54. Forster's 
withheld knowledge of what happens to Adela Quested in the Marabar Caves was a 
limitation imposed upon himself by the conditions of his material "The withholding 
*enforces the theme of unresolved tension, ambivalence, and suspicion," and is there- 
fore functional. 


2915. Sherrill, Rowland A. Conrad's LORD JIM, Item 55. An essential theme in the 
novel—the conflict between man and nature—has generally been overlooked by the 
critics in favor of “more ingenious analyses.” Yet this conflict holds a partial key to the 
work and supplements these other analyses. 


2916. Petronella, Vincent F. Shakespeare’s HAMLET, Item 56. The Death-Life 
juxtaposition that frames Ham. (Old Fortinbras is overcome on the day of Hamlet's 
birth, and Young Fortinbras “overcomes” Hamlet on the day of Hamlet's death) is a 
further way in which Hamlet and Fortinbras are linked as contrasting characters. 


2917. Kelly, Richard. Ransom’s CAPTAIN CARPENTER, Item 57. In stanzas 5-8 
the world of the poem shifts from that of physical reality to that of moral allegory; by 
doing so, it “transmutes the Captain’s malice into comic pathos.” 


2918. Lair, Robert L. Dickinson’s AS BY THE DEAD WE LOVE TO SIT, Item 58. 
The difficulty of the poem is not at all gratuitous. The poet uses convoluted syntax and 
semantic ambiguities to recreate “the disturbed, bewildered state of mind of which the 
lyric is an embodiment.” 


2919. Swetnam, Ford T., Jr. Lattimore’s WITNESS TO DEATH, Item 59. In addition 
to being a rage against time, this poem is also Lattimore’s attempt to “fathom death 
by assuming momentarily the spirit of the three predecessors he invokes.” By imitating 
Villon, Nashe, and Dunbar, he adds to the feeling that “a community of poets is making 
the same lament.” 
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2920. Burrell, Раш. Frost’s DRAFT HORSE, Item 60. The poem illustrates the 
"essential irrationality of the world," and the position a man may take in the face of 
that irrationality. The couple (symbolic of human interdependence and love) reject 
*hate" and continue on, the suggestion being that life and man are the values Frost sees. 


2921. Jacobs, Willis D. Williams’ THE ATTIC WHICH IS DESIRE, Item 61. The 
poem illustrates “the constant interaction of two opposites” that Stevens saw as charac- 
teristic of Williams’s best poems, The interaction here is achieved by the vertical 
“SODA” sign, which functions as a phallic symbol and suggests that the emotional 
life has value only when “penetrated by the fecund life” of the outside world. 


2922. Valgemae, Mardi. Rice’s THE SUBWAY, Item 62. The play “owes more to... 
Freud than to the teachings of Marx,” as Sophie’s last speech demonstrates. Far from 
being a victim of the Machine, Sophie is sexually oriented in her suicide: her own last 
thoughts are erotic, and the train is presented as a phallic symbol. 


» XXV:8, April 1967. 


2923. Stephenson, Edward R. Hawthorne's THE WIVES OF THE DEAD, Item 63. 
Hawthorne applied "scientific" questioning to ideas that presented themselves to him as 
possible stories: can a "hypothetical situation demonstrate the rea] nature of human 
experience"? Hawthorne himself says that the story's incidents are "simple and domes- 
tic," but not that they are false or unreal. He stresses the difference in character between 
the wives, and the essence of the story "lies within this difference and bears upon the 
concept of the necessity of human solidarity." 


2924. Caswell, Robert W. Yeats’ THE STOLEN CHILD, Item 64. If we see а double 
argument running throughout the poem ("the desire of the spirit for immortality and the 
mortal desires of the body”), the last stanza creates no problem of shifting attitudes by 
the speaker and raises the poem to the level of "serious statement about human experi- 
ence," which Yeats defines rather than solves. 


2925. Faris, Paul. Dickinson's THE SOUL SELECIS HER OWN SOCIETY, Item 65. 
The puzzling valve image of the last two lines is best explained as "an oyster or clam 
snapping its valves shut when intruded upon. Seen thus, the last line of the poem is 
clear, for a tightly closed oyster is very ‘Like Stone! " 


2926. Wilkins, Frederick C. Grays ODE ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON 
COLLEGE, Item 66. It is wrong to consider the last two lines.of the poem as its 
full meaning, for within the ode's ten stanzas the speaker changes his mind, and these 
lines state only half of his new attitude. 


2927. Burto, William. Joyce’s ARABY, Item 67. The reference to the “sixpenny 
entrance" is relevant to the theme of maturation in the story. Unable to locate the six- 
penny gate (the children's entrance), the boy must enter by the shilling (adult) entrance. 
He enters and he leaves a man, or at least further on his way to manhood. 


2928. Taylor, Michael. Hopkins GOD'S GRANDEUR, Item 68. Surely the image 
of “ooze of oil/Crushed” is geological. Hopkins's use of “ooze” may be technical, and 
he may have known something about the process of drilling for oil. 


2929. Smith, David J. Blake's THE DIVINE IMAGE, Item 69. The poem is a syllo- 
gism denying the existence of an "insubstantial, supernatural," remote God and affirm- 
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ing the divinity of human beings. It may be most directly understood by reading it with 
its “original dialectical counterpart," A Divine Image. Neither poem contains Blake's 
complete meaning, for the poems' speakers are either too innocent or too experienced 
to synthesize the truth imaginatively. 


2930. Mabbott, Thomas O. Poe's THE MAN THAT WAS USED UP, Item 70. The 
last name of Theodore Sinivate is Cockney for "insinuate," and is humorously inap- 
propriate to the character. ' 


, XXV:9, Мау 1967. 


2931. Thornton, Weldon. Frost's “ОСТ, OUT—,” Item 71. Those interpretations of 
the poem that see its themes as "the uncertainty and unpredictability of life and regret 
at the apparently meaningless death of the young boy" miss its psychological complexity. 
Scrutiny of the poem reveals that its point is the waste of life caused by the parents' 
rushing the boy into adulthood. 


2932. Sanders, Paul. Steven? ARCADES OF PHILADELPHIA THE PAST, Item 72. 
In his explication of this poem, R. D. Ackerman (Explicator, May 1966, XXIV, 80 
[See 2865]) confuses the ancient city of Palestine and the Philadelphia of Lydia, in Asia 
Minor. 


2933. Jacobs, Willis D. Williams THE TERM, Item 73. The poem suggests that 
man needs the things of this world if he is to see “the wistful yet proud truths about the 
human condition." The title is double-edged: philosophically, a "term" is a proposition 
leading to & conclusion; medically, it refers to the moment of childbirth. 


2934. Forssberg, William. Shakespeare's HAMLET, III, iil, 36-72; Item 74. Claudius's 
soliloquy is ironic in that it affords us our most sympathetic view of him at the same 
time he is revealing "the.habits of mind from which emanate his political virtues." 
Shakespeare thus demonstrates Claudius's lack of spiritual imagination by combining 
unremitting objectivity and profound empathy. 


2935. Natterstad, J. Н. Yeats’ THE CAP AND BELLS, Item 75. The poem suggests 
that opposites merge, and unity displaces discord, through art. It is a symbolic presenta- 
tion of Yeats's own aesthetic, ^which holds that beauty is a product of the integrative 
function of art.” '' 


2936. York, Ernest C. SIR TRISTREM, 2225-2233, Item 76. The passage describes 
two of the preliminary steps to the ordeal by hot iron, part of the "accusatory system" 
of legal procedure, which "consisted of four steps: the summons, the pleading, the 
inedial judgment, and the trial." It ehows part of the pleading and the medial judgment, 
during which the bishop acts as intermediary between court and accused. 


2937. Senescu, Betty Cobey. Melvilles MOBY DICK, Item 78. Ahab dies by accident, 
not by suicide—a death neither of heroism nor defiance. Melville has not granted him 
a victorious death of heroic proportions. 


2938. Kehler, Harold. James THE REAL THING, Item 79. Miss Churm's name is 
an example of James's penchant for attributive names. The name mimics its owner's 
East End twang, and is a distortion of "charm," the very quality she obviously lacks. 
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—— — ——, XXV:10, June 1967. 


2939. [Contains index to Volume XXV (September 1966-June 1967) and a checklist 
of explication for 1966.] 
—Richard J. Wall 


FURMAN STUDIES, XV:4, May 1968. 


2940. Allen, Judson Boyce. The Style and Content of Baptist Sermons in Seventeenth- 
Century England, pp. 1-21. These sermons quoted liberally from the Bible and inter- 
preted it literally. They were so carefully outlined that they did not ramble in spite of 
their length. Their theme was a “moderate Calvinism, based firmly on the doctrine of 
salvation by grace, but at the same time thoroughly evangelical.” 


2941. Elliott, Philip L. Imagery and Unity in the IDYLLS OF THE KING, pp. 22-28. 

The imagery, which is taken from nature, provides a structure that follows the seasons. 

Thus, the structural unity of the poem is established. It begins in spring and the imagery 

denotes freshness, for Arthur's coming brings regeneration. The summer idylls depict 

a turning away from Arthur and his ideas, so the imagery is of weariness and stormi- 

ness. The last idylls occur in fall and winter as the kingdom falls, and the imagery is of 
: cold and darkness. 


2942. Waterman, Arthur E. Wright Morriss ONE DAY: The Novel of Revelation, 
pp. 29-36. Morris's novels convey the difficulty of discovering the "living present," and 
the development of his art has been his finding those techniques that reveal what lies 
below the surface of American life. One Day juxtaposes a well-made structure with an 
interrogatory style in order to question the possibilities for meaning in the lives of the 
characters on the day President Kennedy was assassinated. 


2943. Pate, Willard. Benjy's Names in the Compson Household, pp. 37-38. The way 
each character addresses Benjy reveals that character's attitude toward him. 
—Arthur E. Waterman 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XVI:3, July 1968. 


2944. Mortenson, Robert. Byroniana: “Remarks. on CAIN” Identified, pp. 237-241. 
Remarks on CAIN, not mentioned in Chew's Byron in England: His Fame and 
After-Fame (1924), mainly comprises a "Preface to the Second Edition" of The Beau- 
ties of Don Juan: Including Those Passages Only Which Are Calculated to Extend the 
Real Fame of Lord Byron (London: edited and published by James Cawthorne, 1828), 
and praises the seriousness of the poem. Remarks on CAIN, also praises Сайа for the 
moral lesson to be found in the example of impious, unrestrained intellectual daring. 
Lucifer's arguments are no more Byron's than Satan's are Milton’s. The remarks were 
perhaps meant for a third edition of The Beauties of Don Juan. 


2945. Strauch, Carl F. Emerson Rejects Reed and Hails Thoreau, pp. 257-273. A 
little-known document from Emerson's experimental period (1838-1845) is a poem on 
Reed, the Swedenborgian druggist, whose Observations on the Growth of the Mind 
(1826) helped form Emerson's ideas. The poem is more personal than other works from 
this period. It assails Reed's content with commercial success, while using his book's 
ideals to single out a "noblest youth" (Thoreau) as a practical example. Reed's critical 
review of The American Scholar in 1837, and a June 23, 1838, journal entry attacking 
Reed's theology, may have prompted the poem. Thoreau gave his first Concord Lyceum 
lecture April 11, 1838. 

Ё —John Lindberg 
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JOURNAL OF BRITISH STUDIES, VI:2, May 1967. 


2946. Johnson, James Wilson. Horace Walpole and W. S. Lewis, pp. 64-75. Walpole 
had no Boswell until 1930 when Lewis rediscovered him. In the Yale Edition of the 
Correspondence (1937-1966), Lewis includes letters by members of Walpole's circle and 
attempts to change Walpole's reputation from that of eccentric and literary trifler to 
that of a significant although “ ‘unofficial historian of his time." An evaluation of 
Lewis's work reveals that Walpole's mind, after all, was third-rate. The literary and 
historical significance which Walpole personally lacked, however, has been given him 
by Lewis's scholarly annotations and skilled editing. 

—Frances К. Barasch 


KIPLING JOURNAL, XXXV:166, June 1968. 


2947. Carrington, C. E. Pedantry About Parnesius, pp. 8-10. Puck of Pook's Hill, 
prophetic of national decadence, takes liberties with history. The Parnesius stories, 
set during the power struggle of Gratian, Maximus, and Theodosius in the late fourth 
century, describe Roman Britain as it was two centuries earlier. Under the usurping 
and Christian fanatic Maximus, Britain had no disciplined legions, but only tribal levies, 
and civilization existed mainly in the country estates of a few great families. Maximus 
left his impression in Greek, Roman, and Celtic chronicles, is supposed to have married : 
a Welsh wife, and may be an ancestor of Queen Elizabeth. 


2948. Cohen, Morton N. ‘KIM’ At An American College, pp. 10-12. In an elective 
course on the 19th-century British novel at the City College of New York, students rated 
Kim seventh in 11, above Doctor Thorne, Hard Times, Henry Esmond, and The Egoist, 
below Middlemarch, Jane Eyre, The Mayor of Casterbridge, New Grub Street, and 
Emma. Students found the book thoughtful but superficial in philosophy, and exciting 
and easy to identify with. 


2949. Gilbert, Elliott L. Kipling’s Imperialism: A Point Of Departure, pp. 15-19. 
The philosophical basis of 19th-century imperialism has faded with 20th-century distrust 
of rationalist theories of progress. Yet Kipling has been singled out for attack from 
other literary jingoists and racists, ranging from Carlyle to Eliot, whom critics respect 
for their literary work. Kipling's literary merit has been ignored in moral disapproval 
of his ideas, perhaps partly because he is currently more interesting as a historical 
figure for his record of India. To study the aesthetic use of his political motifs is to be 
only fair. 

—John Lindberg 


LIBRARY, 5th Series, XXIII:1, March 1968. 


2950. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Tolerances in Bibliographical Descriptions, pp. 1-12. 
Different degrees of accuracy and quantities of detail are appropriate under different 
circumstances; therefore each author of a descriptive bibliography should always state 
explicitly the tolerance limits which he has set himself. 


2951. Parks, Stephen. John Dunton and THE WORKS OF THE LEARNED, 
pp. 13-24. In June 1691, upon completion of the first volume of his Athenian Mercury, 
Dunton issued a Supplemerit, a journal of abstracts; its popularity led him to issue 
The Young Students Library, consisting of extracts from post-1665 books. Dunton's 
domination of this field was challenged by Jean de La Crose, whose The Works of the 
Learned began in August 1691. The ensuing controversy between the two was event- 
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ually won by Dunton, who organized a new journal, The Compleat Library (beginning 
in May 1692), which enjoyed some success аны the spring of 1694. 
—G. Thomas Tanselle 


MALAHAT REVIEW, No. 3, July 1967. 


2952. Dobrée, Bonamy. The Poems of Thomas Hardy: Lyric or Elegiac? pp. 77-92. 
The poet’s voice in Hardy’s poems is primarily an intimate, private voice which rarely 
sings; it is the voice of thought and feeling worked rigorously into form. Much of his 
lyric meter and diction serves his dominant elegiac vision of life by creating dramatic 
tension and irony in such poems as The Master and the Leaves. Surface simplicity 
implies depths of meaning and complexity. Despite his elegiac spirit, Hardy was sus- 
tained by his sense of the continuity of life and by his sensitive love of man and nature. 


» No. 4, October 1967. 


2953. Knight, G. Wilson. THE DUCHESS OF MALFI, pp. 88-113. The play's vast, 
coherent, organic structure of imagery and symbolism embodies Webster's view of the 
Renaissance world as a living death. Ranged against the natural, personal love of the 
Duchess are the system and code of a diseased society in which the church, the family, 
and the economic system are corrupt; war is mechanical and sulphurous; scientists к 
gone mad with study (indicated by the play's heart, the Masque of Madmen); and 
princes are remorseless materialists. All imagery and symbols, enhanced by the limping 
rhythms of the verse, cohere perfectly to form a dying world of deformed men. 


2954. Skelton, Robin. The Verge of Greatness (rev.-art, James Dickey, Poems 1957- 
1967, Middletown, Conn., 1967), pp. 119-124. Critical judgment of poetry is qualified, 
sometimes"impaired, by the reader's knowledge of the poet's public image. Some current 
"liberal" criticism of Dickey, influenced by an article in Life (July 22, 1966), judges 
his verse to be bourgeois and conservative, but his achievement far exceeds this estimate. 
The sensuality and intuition fused in his poetry reveal Dickey's intense involvement in 
and celebration of the complexities of human experience. 

—Tom Vander Ven 


MODERN DRAMA, X:3, December 1967. 


2955. Trowbridge, Clinton W. Arthur Miller: Between Pathos and Tragedy, pp. 221- 
232. Miller’s plays show a distinct movement away from pathos and toward tragedy. 
Early work, like All My Sons and Death of a Salesman, whatever their other merits, 
never reach beyond pathos. The Crucible and A View from the Bridge, though closer 
to tragedy, ultimately fall short of it. With After the Fall, however, Miller “finds a sub- 
ject and a theme of genuinely tragic proportions.” Nowhere else in his drama does he 
achieve that perfect balance “between the forces of hate and the forces of love, between 
despair and hope, [the] balance, finally, between pity and fear, the union of which 
produces the exaltation of great tragedy.” 


2956, Stinson, John J. Structure in AFTER THE FALL: The Relevance of the 
Magpie Episodes to the Main Themes and the Christian Symbolism, pp. 233-240. Any 
final critical estimate of Miller’s After the Fall will depend on a judgment of the unity 
of the first and second acts. The essential unifying threads are the primary themes, 
which are introduced early: “the responsibility of a man to his fellow human beings, 
the assumption of guilt for wrongs done to others, the balance between personal and 
mutual identity in marriage.” These themes are bound together by the identification 
of Quentin with Christ and at least a possible identification of Maggie with Christ. 
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Yet, іп spite of these connections, the play does not tappar to be ' аса, as mean- 
ingfully or coherently as it might have been." 


2957. Avery, Laurence G. Maxwell Anderson: A Changing Attitude Toward Love, 
pp. 241-248. It is possible to discover in Anderson's plays three different attitudes 
toward love, which tend to conform to the three distinct periods of his career. In the 
1920's and 30's he presents love as "sublimated sex," disregarding "the cruder aspects 
of the biological urge." In the 40's he is in a transitional phase "between his original 
attachment to the grand passion and his final antipathy to it.” His last position is 
perhaps best illustrated by the 1956 Madonna and Child, a play existing only in Ms. 
Here Anderson satirizes sentimentality or, more properly, "life based on sentimental 
notions of love." 


2958. Berkman, Leonard. The Tragic Downfal of Blanche Du Bois, pp. 249-257. 
Blanche du Bois, of Williams's A Streetcar Named Desire, attains tragic stature through 
her noble struggle to establish intimate human relationships and ultimately through the 
dignity with which she accepts her defeat while “not forsaking . . . her vision of intimacy, 
her God, in whose arms she could not remain." In this tragic power, she stands in 
marked contrast to the usual protagonist of modern drama. 


2959. Bigsby, C. W. E. Curiouser and Curiouser: Edward Albee and the Great God 
Reality, pp. 258-266. However serious the faults of Tiny Alice, the play nonetheless 
represents a logical extension of the theme of reality and illusion developed in Albee's 
earlier works. In Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, for instance, Albee presents the 
need to face reality but does not establish precisely what that reality is. In Tiny Alice, he 
sets out to define it, using largely "anti-Platonic" terms. Employing the model castle 
and Alice herself as primary symbols of truth and reality, he brings his protagonist, 
Julian, to reject "the escapism of intellectual abstraction" represented by religion and 
to embrace the diminutive "physical base of life." In coming to terms with the concrete, 
physical world, Julian has in fact come to terms with reality. 


2960. Valgemae, Mardi. Albee's Great God Alice, pp. 267-273. Although critics 
have found numerous possible sources for Tiny Alice, none has recognized the impress 
of O'Neill, whom Albee, by his own admission, greatly admired. It seems quite likely 
that in the play such elements as the dream-like atmosphere, the use of masks (though 
metaphorically employed by Albee), and the reliance on stock characters owe a consid- 
erable debt to the early expressionistic plays of O'Neill, particularly © The Great God 
Brown. 


2961. Knepler, Henry. Conflict of Traditions in Edward Albee, pp. 274-279. Albee’s 
plays are marked by an uneasy tension between two fundamentally incompatible tradi- 
tions. On the one hand, they are part of the American tradition, which places a premium 
on making sense of one’s environment; and on the other, they are part of the Absurd 
tradition, which conceives of reality as essentially meaningless. Consequently, Albee’s 
drama displays a “desire to get behind. things,” a desire to understand, while at the 
same time showing the Absurdist’s preoccupation with isolation, illusion, and repetition. 


2962. Flasch, Joy. Games People Play in WHO'S AFRAID OF VIRGINIA WOOLF”, 
pp. 280-288. Eric Berne’s best-selling book Games People Play offers some useful 
insights into the human relationships in Albee's Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf?. 
Indeed, by using Berne's classifications, one can recognize and label a nearly continuous 
series of pastimes and games running throughout the play. 
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2963. Reardon, William В. O'Neil Since World War П: Critical Reception іп New 
York, pp. 289-299. O’Neill’s preeminence. among modern American playwrights has 
been confirmed by his critical reception in the post-war period. [The essay surveys the 
critical Tesponse in New York to O'Neill 8 late plays and to revivals of his earlier ones.] 


2964, Frenz, Horst, and Frederic Fleisher. Eugene O'Neill and the Royal Dramatic 
Theater of Stockholm, pp. 300-311. Since its 1923 production of Anna Christie, the 
Royal Dramatic Theater has been of major importance in maintaining, Swedish interest 
in O'Neill and in “stabilizing or reviving [his] reputation in many European countries 
after the playwright’s death." [The essay records the critical reaction to later produc- 
tions, including A Moon for the Misbegotten, Long Day’s Journey Into Night, and 
More Stately Mansions.] 


2965. Hill Philip G. THE CRUCIBLE: A Structural View, pp. 312-317. Most of 
the typical charges against Miller’s play may be answered without undue difficulty. 
The charge that the play is flawed structurally is less easily disposed of; yet even here 
a careful reading shows that the structure is sound. The work follows the pattern of 
the well-made play, moving through exposition, inciting incident, turning point, climax, 
and denouement. It seems clear finally that, although The Crucible may not be a 
great play, it is much better than it has been given credit for being. 

—J. H. Natterstad 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOK REVIEW, April 3, 1960. 


2966. Scott, Winfield Townley: The Last Movement of DurrelPs Stereophonic АРҒЫ 
ANDRIA QUARTET (rev.art, Lawrence Durrell, Clea, New York, 1960), p. 5 
In completing his tetralogy, Durrell in Clea departs from the emphasis on concurrent 
and divergent points: of view established in Justine, Balthazar, and Mountolive, and 
instead he provides a true sequel and projects the narrative forward in time. Death 
now becomes the frame of reference which gives meaning to life and love. 


------ April 10, 1960. 


2967. Miller, Perry. His Life Was Stormy and His Achievement Immense (гү: -art., 
The Letters and Journals of James Fenimore Cooper, ed. James Beard, Cambridge, 
1960), pp. 1, 14. Whereas Melville termed Cooper “our National Novelist,” few 
readers at present possess enough "historical generosity" to comprehend Cooper's 
` achievement. Readers have had access to letters by Hawthorne and James, but few of 
Cooper's letters have previously been printed. Beard's collection may reveal both 
Cooper's humanity and his place in the continual dilemma of the artist in relation to his 
society, for America provided both his subject and his audience. 


2968. Thorp, Willard. What Have American Novelists Achieved? (rev.-art, Leslie 
A. Fiedler, Love and Death in the American Novel, New York, 1960), p. 5. Fiedler 
asserts that American fiction from Brown to Hawkes is essentially gothic, unable to. 
deal with mature encounters between men and women, and obsessed with impotence, 
homosexuality, and incest. A Jungian analysis of authors and characters is not always 
fair, and Fiedler seems as unhappy with the abundance of normal sexual relations in 
Howells as he is with the lack of them in Faulkner. 


2969. Smith, Henry Nash. Surveying the Whole Expanse of Our Literary History 
(rev.-art., Leon Howard, Literature and the American Tradition, New York, 1960), 
p. 12. In American literature from John Smith to Wright Morris, Howard traces a 
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durable habit of belief in "the creative power of the human spirit to prevail... іп the 
meanest and queerest of individuals." Despite many "triumphs" of insight, Howard 
confronts unnecessary confusions because he depends on terminology derived from 
Parrington. 


————, May 15, 1960. 

2970. Blair, Walter. A Long Friendship Filled with Light and Laughter (rev.-art., 
Mark Twain-Howells Letters, ed. Henry Nash Smith and William Gibson, Cambridge, 
1960), p. 1. Although Twain clearly valued Howells's literary advice, these letters 
support testimony that Howells made few—though usually sound—suggestions concern- 
ing Twain's Mss. Twain’s high praise for Howells followed publication. Lingering faith 
` in Brooks's The Ordeal of Mark Twain will be destroyed eventually. 


— — — —, May 8, 1960. 

2971. Spector, Robert Donald. An Old Form, a Modern Tale (rev.-art., Richard G. 
Stern, Golk, New York, 1960), p. 9. The modern picaresque, as exemplified in works 
by Bellow, Ellison, and Algren, now provides the structure for Golk, although Stern 
employs the candid camera, rather than the journey motif. Like Augie March and other 
modern Picaros, Stern's hero is not easy to admire, and the novel suffers despite the 
"mastery" of form. 


— —— —, June 5, 1960. 


2972. Dolbier, Maurice. Ngaio Marsh, of New Zealand and London, р. 2. Miss 
Marsh, the mystery-novel writer, visited New York and discussed her interest in the 
theater. Her detective, Roderick Alleyn, was named after Edwin Alleyn, the foremost 
Elizabethan actor. Since the war she has generally directed one play a year at Canter- 
bury University. Her own first name is of Maori origin, meaning "light on the water" 
or "clever" or "little bug." 


2973. Ferguson, DeLancey. New Light on Stephen Crane (rev.-art, Stephen Crane: 
` Letters, ed. К. W. Stallman and Lillian Gilkes, New York, 1960), p. 3. Crane's letters 
provide the raw material for a needed new biography. Beer's biography embodied 
extensive research, but was not documented and involved bowdlerizing in deference to 
the Crane family; Berryman relied on Beer in his recent study. The task will be diffi- 
cult, since the present Letters is incomplete and confusingly annotated, despite "pain- . 
staking garnering of data." 


--------, June 26, 1960. 


2974. Moore, Marianne. The Ways Our Poets Have Taken in Fifteen Years Since the 
War (rev.art, The New American Poetry, ed. Donald M. Allen, New York, 1960), 
pp. 1, 11. Many younger poets studied with Olson at Black Mountain and share his 
belief in “composition by field" (as preferable to inherited non-projective form), 
although poets such as Spicer and Kerouac owe much to Eliot and Pound. Precision 
and imagination seem ultimately more important than theories of "field" and library. 
Richards might have been included as technically close to the "new" poetry. 


— — — —, July 10, 1960. 

2975. Walsh, Chad. Wright Morris’ Novel of a Time-Ridden Nebraska Clan (rev.-art., 
Wright Morris, Ceremony in Lone Tree, New York, 1960), p. 5. In Ceremony in Lone 
Tree Morris continues the story begun in 1957's The Field of Vision, with its Proustian 
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theme of the merging of past and present. The new novel is better focused, but as a 
“Mid-West Faulkner,” Morris lacks the tragic sense which gives dimension to the 
Mississippi novelist. 


, July 17, 1960. 


2976. Pryce-Jones, Alan. The Immortal Alice (rev.-art., Lewis Carroll, The Annotated 
Alice, ed. Martin Gardner, New York, 1960), p. 1. Gardner’s erudite annotations to 
Carroll’s “Alice” books are a reminder that Carroll had a sharper intellect, a less 
yearning attachment to eternal childhood than did Barrie, and that the fantasies often 
illustrate principles of mathematics and physics. Whereas Lear creates a world of 
nonsense, Carroll’s world exhibits logic of event along with human bewilderment. Only 
the German writer Morgenstern inhabits the same realm. 


» July 31, 1960. 
2977. West, Jessamyn. In This Writer's World the Reader, Too, Is Creative, pp. 1, 11. 
The writer is shaped by the age and audience for which he writes, and MacLeish is 
wrong to assume that a writer's wish to satisfy his readers’ desire makes the writer a 
"verbal prostitute." At present the beatniks seem to have the closest regard for their 
audience. It is important that readers make great demands of their writers. 


, August 7, 1960. 
2978. Tucker, Martin. Clinton Williams Is a Wonderfnl Kid (rev.-art, James Leo 
Herlihy, All Fall Down, New York, 1960), p. 4. The hero of Herlihy's first novel is an 
adolescent whose wonder about the world approaches that of Salinger's Holden Caul- 
field, but Herlihy owes a stronger debt to the Southern School of Capote and McCullers 
in insisting that the adolescent achieves integration through a baptism of corruption. 


; August 14, 1960. 
2979. Goldman, William. Dark Room, Bright Light, Typewriter, p. 2. [Goldman 
became interested in writing fiction after reading Wylie’s Fimnley Wrenn and Irwin 
Shaw’s Mixed Company. He lives in New York, but does little of his writing there. 
He judges a novel according to its “narrative power” and likes Chandler and Cervantes.] 


» October 2, 1960. 


2980. Pryce-Jones, Alan. Max: A Sparkling, Amusing And Affectionate Portrait (rev.- 
art, S. N. Behrman, Portrait of Max, New York, 1960), pp. 1, 11. Beerbohm's 
contemporaries were less fond of him than a younger generation who visited his quiet 
retreat at Rapallo. [Pryce-Jones’s impressions of Beerbohm, received during a number 
of visits, coincide with Behrman’s.] 


2981. Spector, Robert Donald. No. 1 in a Modern Master's Chronicle (rev.-art., C. P. 
Snow, Strangers and Brothers, New York, 1960), p. 5. Published 20 years ago in 
England, the first volume of Snow's series of eight novels ignored the threat of annihila- 
tion of civilization to regard cases of individual values instead. Unlike the works of 
Proust or Romains, Snow's series can be begun at any point because he does not antici- 
pate the future behavior of his characters. 2 
—Scott Byrd 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XV:5, May 1968. 
2982. Bolton, W. Е. THE DREAM OF THE ROOD 9b: “Engel? = "Nuntius"? 
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pp. 165-166. Neither sense nor metrics requires emendation of this line. "Beheoldon 
Paer engel dryhtnes ealle" is rightly translated “АП there beheld the angel of the Lord,” 
although l. 11 makes clear “that the angels are the onlookers and not the beheld.” As 
nuntius, ‘Christ is an angel; thus, using a threefold equation (things equal to the. same 
thing are equal), the Cross is an angel and symbolically a nuntius. As for metrics— 
1. 9b is simply “part of а hypermetric passage." 


2983. Scragg, D. С. *Hwaet/Paet" in THE DREAM OF THE ROOD, Line 2, 
pp. 166-168. Although modern editors have emended the first word of the poem's 
second line (haet) to hwaet, 2 good and even better case can be made for the emenda- 
tion Paet, proposed in the 19th century by two editors and apparently forgotten. Other 
instances exist of scribes mistaking a thorn for a small h. The next editor of The Dream 
of the Rood should consider Paet as a preferable emendation. 


2984. Schmidt, A. V. C. A Note on the Phrase “Free Wit” in the C-Text of PIERS 
PLOWMAN (Passus XI. 51), pp. 168-169. Langland's phrase "free wil and free wit" 
in this line may be an attempt to translate the Latin Hberium-arbitriam,” and the 
repetition of "free" an approximation of theological usage, which stressed the freedom 
involved in both reasoning and choosing or deciding. | 


2985. Conley, John. William Dunbar: Additions to and Corrections of O.E.D. and 
D.O.S.T., pp. 169-172. (Тһе D.O.S.T. is the Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue 
from the 12th Century to the End of the 17th, ed. by Sir William Alexander Craigie.) 
Almost three full pages are supplied of antedatings and words, phrases, and meanings 
unrecorded in these works but found in Dunbar.] 


2986. Maxwell, J. C. *Happen"—An Unrecorded Scots Use, р. 172. The gloss “had 
the fortune to" for “hapnit” in ll. 834 and 914 of Kinsley's edition of Squyer Meldrum 
is unfelicitous. What we really have is a use of "happen" far earlier than previously 
recorded for Scotland (in the sense of “incur” or “meet with"). This usage appears to 
have originated around Durham and Yorkshire. 


2987. Micklewright, F. H. Amphlett. Some Criticism of a Victorian Magistrate, 
pp. 172-175. Angry with a magistrate who had decided a case against him, a lawyer 
named Robert James Ball published in 1845 a book titled Justice’s Justice, which 
attacked the magistrate, David Jardine, for allegedly discriminating against the poor 
brought before him and being too lenient in punishing drunkenness, pornography, and 
prostitution. Actually, Jardine seems to have been a respected judge. Today, an action 
like Ball’s would bring a charge of contempt of court. As late as 1876, however, a 
parallel case, in which the writer of a pamphlet assumed the guilt of two defendants 
in a murder trial, brought no action against the writer. 


2988. Stubbs, John C. A Note on the Source of Hawthorne’s Heraldic Device in THE 
SCARLET LETTER, pp. 175-176. For this device (“On field, sable, the letter A, 
gules”), Hawthorne was probably indebted to Waverley, where, in the introductory 
chapter, “Scott uses the colours sable and gules . . . to differentiate between the 
passions of his contemporaries and the passions of their ancestors.” Hawthorne’s sable 
suggests "Scott's idea of subverted and indirect malignant feelings, and gules . . . 
reflects Scott's emphasis оп... emotion.” Most importantly, Scott's language “probably 
suggested" the appropriateness of heraldic terminology for Hawthorne's purpose. 
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2989. Gray, J. M. Tennyson and Layamon, pp. 176-178. Echoes of Brut throughout 
The Coming of Arthur suggest that Layamon was one. of Tennyson's sources. 


2990. Thornton, R. K. R. A New Source for Brownings LOVE AMONG THE 
RUINS, pp. 178-179. Two of Spenser's Complaints—The Ruins of Time and Ruines 
of Rome: by Bellay—may have been scurces for Browning's poem. Browning's indebt- 
edness to Spenser in other works deserves study. 


2991. Maxwell, J. C. *High-and-Dry," p. 179. This phrase, used ecclesiastically, occurs 
in a letter to Charles Kingsley of 1853; OED dates it from 1857. 


2992. Lindberg, Brita. Further Notes on a Poem by Emily Dickinson, pp. 179-180. 
Simon Tugwell's comment on poem No. 999, Superfluous Were the Sun (Notes on Two 
Poems by Emily Dickinson, N. & Q., XIII:9, Sept. 1966, pp. 342-343 [AES, X:3, March 
1967, 1016], perhaps errs in viewing the poem’s parting scene as representing a beloved's 
abandonment of the lover. Rather it seems to deal with the death of those we love— 
a central theme in Miss Dickinson’s work. 


2993. Allott, Kenneth. Matthew Arnoks THE TERRACE AT BERNE, Lines 45-8, 
and the RAMAYANA, pp. 182-183. For the image in this poem of driftwood upon the 
sea paralleling the life of man in chance meetings and partings, Arnold may have been 
indebted to the Ramayana. Specifically, he may have seen the passage containing the 
image іп an article by J. J. Ampère, Epopée Indienne: Le Ramayana, in an issue of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for 1847. We know that Arnold read this journal. 


2994. White, Norman E. G. M. Hopkins's Triolet COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
pp. 183-184. Further proof that these nostrums were widely known and ridiculed for 
their maker's claims for them is provided by a burlesque, Robin Hood and Richard 
Coeur de Lion, staged in 1846, which refers to them. Hopkins wrote his three triolets 
for popular consumption. 


2995. Edwards, P. D. Trollope to Gladstone: An Unpublished Letter, pp. 184-185. 
In a letter of May 2, 1880, Trollope inquired of Gladstone whether he had offended 
him and indicated his absolute lack of such intention; Gladstone, he said, appeared to 
be shunning him. The back of the letter bears a secretary's query to Gladstone giving 
the gist of it and two sentences by Gladstone indicating what he wanted said in reply— 
that he bore no ill will whatsoever against Trollope and feared himself guilty of an 
unintended rudeness. Trollope "can hardly have found [the] response satisfactory," 
yet “his defection from the Liberal party soon afterwards” does not seem to have come 
from his dissatisfaction with Gladstone. Rather, Trollope was innately Conservative. 


2996. Young, Arthur C. HENRY RYECROFT and Professor A. W. Ward, pp. 186- 
187. A letter of 1903 from Ward, then Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, to Gissing, 
a former pupil of his, thanks Gissing for having sent him a copy of 'The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft; praises the book, Gissing's literary talent, and kindness; and affirms 
Goethe’s ironic intent in a statement that Gissing seems to have taken as optimistic— 
or at least to have been uncertain about. In a letter to a friend, Gissing later acknowl- 
edged his recognition that Goethe indeed intended irony in writing, "Was man in der 
Jugend begehrt, hat man im Alter die Fülle." 


, X V:6, June 1968. 


2997. Whitman, F. H. The Origin of Old English RIDDLE LXV, pp. 203-204. The 
traditional attribution of Symphosius's cepa problem as the source for this riddle is 
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wrong. Metrical considerations chiefly suggest that what we have is an expansion of 
the three lines of some lost Latin riddle into six lines of OE. 


2998. Roberts, Ian. Another Parallel to the Mak Story? pp. 204-205. Parallels to the 
Mak episode in the Second Shepherd's Play gathered by Robert C. Cosbey and published 
in 1945 in Speculum failed to include one dating from the early 19th century [here 
reproduced]. In this version, the locale is closer to that of the play than in the others 
noted, and a visit to the actual scene (between the towns of Bradley and Skipton) supports 
physical details of the story, which may have been transmitted by the real-life constables 
who came looking for the stolen sheep. 


2999. Thompson, Paul V. Swift's “Poor Mr. Davis" pp. 205-206. The “poor Mr. 
Davis” whose death left a family in want, to whom Swift referred in a letter to the 
Reverend John Winder (January 13, 1699) was probably Peter Davis, "master of the 
school attached to St. Patrick's," who had died two months before. References to the 
Davis family in Swift's correspondence reveal his friendship with them and especially 
with Peter. 


3000. Probyn, Clive T. The Source for Swifts FABLE OF THE BITCHES, p. 206. 
Swift's source for this poem was certainly a fable by the 16th-century Italian Astemio, 
which was translated and commented upon by L'Estrange in 1699. Less certainly, one 
may suggest that A Fable of the Widow and Her Cat, attributed by Sir Harold Williams 
to Swift, adapts “an anonymous fable in the same volume entitled A Woman, Cat, and 
Mice." ` 


3001. Fuller, John. Pope and Martial, pp. 206-207. In the sixth of the Epigrams 
Occasion'd by an Invitation to Court, Pope perhaps was reproaching the Duke of 
Argyle, not just for a social error or for his ability to only talk, but for "that kind of 
reputation often founded upon literary reticence." 'This last he would have found in 
Martial Failing to recognize the couplet, James M. Osborn “in his recent edition of 
Spence's Anecdotes . . . prints it as a new item from the 1756 Memorandum Book," 
misdating it and taking its reference to be to “the third, and not the second; Duke.” 


3002. Means, James A. Pope and Sylvesters DU BARTAS, p. 207. A couplet from 
The Sixth Day of the Devine Weekes, Sylvester's translation of Du Bartas (Bartas, his 
Devine Weekes, London, 1605), parallels the final couplet of the Essay on Man. 


3003. Maxwell, J. C. Pope's Use of the First Satire of Persius in the EPISTLE TO DR. 
ARBUTHNOT, pp. 207-208. “Thematic rather than verbal” resemblances between 
Dryden's translation of Persius and Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot reveal Pope's 
indebtedness to Dryden. 


3004. Murray, Oswyn. Divine Right in THE DUNCIAD (ТҮ, 175-188), pp. 208-211. 
The ridicule of Divine Right found in the second speech of the Goddess (Dunciad IV) 
should not have caused the perplexity it has, even though it comes from a Tory poet. 
Pope and Warburton explained the matter in their notes. Pope combines "the alleged 
sympathies of the universities for the Stuart house and James Гв... interest in scholar- 
ship ... to suggest that a natural affinity exists between pedantry and the doctrine of 
Divine Right, or scholarship and tyranny." Like Bolingbroke, Pope had to make clear 
his Tory but not Jacobite, bias. 


3005. Leek, Helen. An ШеріМе Word im a Letter from Young to Pope, p. 211. The 
last word of a postscript in a 1715 letter from Young that has puzzled editors of Pope 
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is Leasure. The sentence, then, referring to distribution of copies of Pope's Шай 
(Vol. I) at Oxford reads, "I will expect mine at Leasure." 


3006. Smallwood, Frank T. The Bolingbroke Inscriptions at Battersea, pp. 211-212. 
[To correct previously published, inaccurate versions of the inscriptions on the mural 
monument to Bolingbroke and his wife in St. Mary’s Church, Battersea, the text of both 
epitaphs are here reproduced. Bolingbroke is said to have composed them himself.] 


3007. Duncan Eaves, T. C., and Ben D. Kimpel. Henry Fielding’s Son by His First 
Wife, p. 212. In addition to two daughters by his first wife, Fielding also had a son 
Henry, who died at the age of eight. The boy was buried in the chancel vault at St. 
Martin’s in the Fields and the burial was recorded in the church register on August 3, 
1750. 


3008. Wilding, Michael. The Epitaph to Gray’s Elegy: Two Early Printings and a 
Parody, pp. 213-214. Two works, not.cited by either Northrup or Starr in their bibliog- 
raphies of Gray, contain the Epitaph from the Elegy. These are W. Toldervy's Select 
Epitaphs (1755) and John Hackett's Select ... Epitaphs (1757). Both "contain variant 
readings not collated in F. G. Stokes's edition of the Elegy." [The three are here 
collated.] A parody of the epitaph's third stanza, not listed by Northrup or Starr, exists 
at St. Mary's Church, Worksworth, Derbyshire. 


3009. Stewart, Mary Margaret. Mr. Clarke of William Collins's Letter, pp. 214-215. 
The Mr. Clarke mentioned by Collins in a letter of 1750 to Dr. William Hayes is 
probably Jasper Clarke, a musical composer associated with Durham Cathedral. The 
letter shows “Collins’s interest in music and musicians” and his desire to help a (then) 
would-be ‘composer. 


3010. Dilworth, Ernest. Landor on Gray’s Sonnet on the Death of West, p. 215. 
Writing from Pisa in 1818 to Walter Birch, Landor remarks upon having found a 
French translation of Gray’s sonnet on West, the last line, however, being from Pliny. 
The translator was Ian Antoine de Baif. [The French sonnet is here reproduced.] 


3011. Scott, William. Francis Coventry's POMPEY THE LITTLE, 1751 and 1752, 
pp. 215-219. This minor novel was so well received upon its publication in 1751 that 
its author extensively revised it for a third edition the following year. Actually, though 
Coventry hoped to improve it, this new version is not really better than the first one. 
Though it is amateurish, it is still readable. 


3012. Nicholls, James C. Some Emendations to THE LETTERS OF DAVID GAR- 
RICK, pp. 219-220. Excellent though it is, the Little-Kahrl edition of Garrick's 
correspondence contains errors of names, dates, etc., that more careful editing should 
have caught. [A number of these are cited and corrected.] ` І 


3013. Shipley, John B. A Note on David Garrick's Correspondence, pp. 220-221. 
(1) The content of one letter from Garrick to the Third Earl of Bute that has been lost, 
and therefore is omitted from the Little-Kahrl edition of Garrick's letters, can be 
supplied from the summary of each letter made by someone who kept a record of 
incoming correspondence for Bute. This summary reveals that in this letter Garrick told 
Bute he was ready to perform plays "at a days notice"—a point made in other letters 
of his. (2) A brief note by Garrick [here reproduced] dated August 20, 1769, to an 
unknown recipient, requests a business appointment for a Mrs. Heatley. 
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3014. Dearnley, Moira. Psalms by Christopher Smart at St. Mary Islington, pp. 221- 
222. “On at least two occasions, hymns by Christopher Smart were included” in “special 
services at St. Mary Islington, to raise funds for the local Charity Schools." Perhaps 
& checking of hymn-sheet collections other than the one at the British Museum that 
supplied the above information would reveal additional instances of Smart's versions 
of the Psalms being used in churches during the 18th century. 


3015. Edwards, Раш. 4... Written by Himself’: A Manuscript Letter of Olaudah 
Equiano, pp. 222-225. А letter of 1792 from Equiano (also known as Gustavus Vassa 
the African), a freed slave, to the Reverend G. Walker shows that, despite some errors 
of spelling and usage (perhaps occasioned by haste of composition) Equiano was quite 
capable of writing a book on his life. Thus the doubts about the authenticity of 
Equiano's Travels (reprinted in 1967) кеа in the 18th century seem not to be 
just Equiano wrote fluent БАШЫН; 

—John S. Phillipson 


NOUVELLE REVUE FRANCAISE, XII:67, July 1958. 


3016. Aury, Dominique. Le Journal de Virginia Woolf, pp. 112-116. Her journal 
reveals not the woman but the artist, and its best parts show the artistic struggle which 
destroys even as it compels her to write. As a work of art, it is built on spots of time, 
moments of intense experience that suggest Proust, even though Mrs. Woolf claimed 
to be his polar opposite as a writer. The best parts of the journal are those glimpses of 
images and scenes that found their way into the novels. To read the novels and journals 
together is to realize that the best of her most closely approximates an interior mono- 
logue. But much of the journal is disappointing, including pedestrian notes about 
worldly success. (In French) 


; ХП:68, August 1958. . 


3017. Weber, Jean-Paul. Edgar Poe, ou Le Théme d'Horloge, pp. 301-311. The Devil 
in the Belfry shows the hitherto neglected significance of the clock image in Poe. 
Frequent references to timepieces indicate his concern for a universe of hours and 
clocks. The devil himself is a sort of big hand, the belfry, the little hand. In the 13 
strokes of the clock we see Poe’s unconscious desire to disrupt this universe of clocks, 
to arrest the passage of time. Ultimately the conjunction of the two hands and this 
subconscious desire are associated with an infantile trauma, his awareness of the sexual 
act between his parents, which created an Oedipal conflict. (To be continued.) (In 
French) 


, ХП:69, September 1958. 


3018. Weber, Jean-Paul. Edgar Poe, ou Le Théme d'Horloge, pp. 498-508. The theme 
of time and the clock imagery operate even in stories where the theme is less obvious. 
In The Descent Into the Maelstrom, the 12 islands represent the numerals; the whirl- 
pool, the clock center. Here the Oedipal implications are reinforced by the maternal 
image—the sea. Time is arrested just at noon, when the large hand covers the small, 
just as the large vessel covers the poor victim. In The Tell-Tale Heart, midnight serves 
the same function. .The big hand and little hand are the assassin and the old man, 
respectively, and the heart’s ticking reinforces the clock imagery. Here the Oedipal 
conflict is resolved by the murder of the mother figure, the old man: Thematically, the 
work of Poe forms an autonomous whole, each text bearing on a unique childhood 
trauma, ОЕ by fhe clock. (In French) 
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, ХИ:71, November 1958. 


3019. Blanchot, Maurice. La Vocation de Virginia Woolf, pp. 865-874. Mrs. Woolf 
was anxious about the response to her work; her death was a last attempt to find the 
ultimate response she required. But this anxiety is typical of all great artists. Her - 
'anxiety goes still deeper: at heart it is a profound doubt about tbe meaning of the 
universe and so about the meaning of life, of art. Her "moments of being" are not 
passive impressions, then, but active efforts to give coherence to the world through her 
art. After each effort to impress coherence on this meaningless flux, she was overcome 
by the flux itself again. This explains her depression, her neurotic concern with the 
public reception of her work, and ultimately her suicide. (In French) 


; ХШ:76, April 1959, 


3020. Fernandez, Dominique. Critique Littéraire et Psychoanalyse, рр. 888-896. Poe 
is a test case for psychoanalytical criticism. Perhaps even his choice of Griswold for 
biographer shows his self-destructive. impulses; certainly the death wish explains a 
good part of his life, including his marriage. But this is no justification for the extremes 
of psychoanalytic criticism that plague Poe scholarship, in particular the work of Marie 
Bonaparte. Much of this criticism depends on now outmoded concepts. Valuable in 
explaining a man, psychoanalysis is impotent before a work of art. (Іп French) 


3021. Aury, Dominique. Le Scandale de LOLITA, pp. 896-901. This novel raises the 
question of whether literature can ever be called dangerous, though it is not pornographic 
in this sense. By definition, literature is always a celebration of beauty, and Lolita is 
‘one more proof of this. (In French) 


— ———, XIV:84, December 1959. 


3022. Fluchére, Henri. La Damnation de Macbeth, pp. 1070-1075. That Mach. is 
the story of the step-by-step damnation of a soul is the sole psychological explanation 
adequate to the play; even the Machiavellian explanation is imperfect. Macbeth's crime 
and punishment are determined by destiny. Fittingly, night and the conflict of appear- 
ance and reality are the main themes, introduced by the weird sisters and persistent 
throughout the play. At the end, Macbeth is destroyed by the forces of night, by the 
evil he made his good. (in French) 


, XV:89, May 1960. 


3023. Berger, Yves. Présence et Signification chez William Faulkner, pp. 951-960. 
The Hamlet is not a novel, but a chronicle; it Jacks coherence. Despite the detailed 
action, the plot does not really advance. Nevertheless, we are conscious of a progression 
in it of ideas rather than of events; persons and events are important primarily as 
symbols of these ideas. Sometimes it reads like a detective novel, sometimes like an 
allegory of evil The allegorical significance becomes all the more prominent when 
Faulkner describes a character like Eula or Labove from within. (In French) 


— — —— 3 XV1I:97, January 1961. 


3024. Thomas, Henri Le Théâtre dans POeuvre de T. S. Eliot, pp. 30-40.” Eliot's 
“théâtre de l'intenable" suggests the drama of Adamov before Ping Pong: it has the 
same meticulous technical perfection, the same lack of emphasis on action. Despite 
his care for artistic technique, Eliot claims to be primarily concerned with the usefulness 
of his drama, like Yeats. Paradoxically, Eliot's drama is useful because it deals with 
the sacred. Essentially his dramas and his dramatic poetry are attempts to remedy the 
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disintegration of Christianity, not by writing nostalgically of lost unity but by showing 
us the dissociation of modem sensibility and its tendency to self-destructon. (In 
French) 


, XX:118, October 1962. 


3025. du. Henry. LES CONFESSIONS de Thomas De Quincey, pp. 686-700. 
The intention of De Quincey in writing his confessions has never been clear. Despite 
his claims that he was writing an exemplary work, the rea] motive seems to be an uneasy 
conscience. At the end, he even celebrates opium as the hero of the work. Opium 
does have a positive value for him, not in itself, but insofar as it conduces to revelations 
and thus to happiness. (In French) 


‚ XX:119, November 1962. 


3026. Roy, Claude. Anton Tchekhov et Henry James, pp..876-887. If life were not 
completely “untenable” doubtless we would never wish "for something to happen." In 
1893, James in The Scenic Art foresaw our “spectaculars,” foresaw that our need for 
"something to happen" would bring us to this. People who dislike James do so because 
he makes nothing happen. Yet the same criticism of Chekhov was heard in his day. 
The majority of both writers’ works do tell of a story that never happens. Their heroes 
are people to whom nothing happens. James's great theme, like Chekhov's, is what 
might have been. (In French) f 


; XXI:126, June 1963. 


3027. André, Robert. Walter Pater et Marcel Proust, pp. 1082-1089. Proust's encoun- 
ter with the works of Pater had a profound influence on his style. Pater inspired him to 
to try to make of his life a work of art. Moreover, his idea of life as portrayed in A la 
Récherche du Temps Perdu recalls Pater's idea of life as a succession of intense 
moments. In addition to these precise influences, Proust felt a deep affinity to Pater's 
sensibility. (In French) 


, XX1I:129, September 1963. 


3028. Aury, Dominique. John Cowper Powys, pp. 495-501. Little known in France 
and even in England, Powys deserves more attention. His greatest strength is his ability 
to portray the condition of man, at once chained and free. His artistic gift is linked 
to his obsession, in his life as in his work, with evil, specifically sadism. So, too, the 
strongest figures in his novels are criminals of some sort. But as in his life, in his work 
this obsession is finally conquered. And thus, ultimately, he is the prophet of a single 
idea: one can be happy. (In French) 


—— — —, XXIIE136, April 1964. 


3029. André, Robert. Les Réves de Thomas De Quincey, pp. 681-690. Unlike many 
romantics, especially Germans, De Quincey does not regard literature primarily as an 
accessory to the ecstasy of the dream world. He is searching for equilibrium, While 
recognizing the importance of dreams, he does not use them as an escape; far from 
liking dreams, he feels chained to them. His writing is an attempt to control this 
world of darkness. Although he did not always achieve this aim, he sought to impose 
a mythological structure on the chaos of his dreams, which, as he describes them, form 
what we now call archetypes. (Ín French) 
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» XXIV:141, September 1964. 


3030. Peignot, Jerome. Henry Miller, ou Le Juif Manqué, pp. 516-524. Miller, like 
Gertrude Stein, makes us hear the roar of Hell. A “natural” writer, he is unencumbered 
by preciousness or false shame, and his chief excellence is this naturalness, coupled 
with fertile imagination and freedom of language. No philosopher, he is, like Nietzsche, 
primarily a poet; for him sexuality is an integral part of his poetic vision; he uses it to 
flout conventions and glorify life. (In French) 


--------- XXIV:143, November 1964, 


3031. Cazenave, Michel. A Propos de TOM JONES, pp. 891-894. This novel belongs 
among those works that, despite their apparent lightness and facility, are dark. Yet 
it is also a novel of pitiless clarity that invites us to rediscover the known. Fielding’s 
' great gift is to recreate life so as to make us see it anew, and he does this by telling 
the whole truth. (In French) 


, ХХУ:148, April 1965. 


3032. Schneider, Marcel Henry James et Benjamin Britten, pp. 713-716. Britten 
imitates James in The Ivory Tower; he plays with ambiguity and makes the lost souls 
sing. Yet James had a repugnance for the supernatural and used all the resources of 
reason, including humor and understatement, to combat it. His spectres, unlike Brit- 
ten's, are the more terrible because they never speak. (In French) 


—— — ——, XXVI:152, August 1965. 


3033. André, Robert. La Sensibilité de John Cowper Powys, pp. 298-304. The pri- 
mary lesson of Powys’s autobiography is that subjectivity dissolves at the limits of the 
universe. In this work he begins with a curse on a childhood penchant that the priest 
called a vice. Like Proust, whom this autobiography suggests, he had almost total recall. 
(іп French) 


————— —, XXVI:153, September 1965. 


3034. Le Clézio, J. M. С. L'Univers de Flannery O'Connor, pp. 488-493. Miss 
O'Connor's world is shocking, less because it is chaotic and brutal than because it is 
true. She reveals a world made captive by evil Prisoner of a condemned world, man 
can only become a fanatic; his inner world becomes all-important. The story of Tar- 
water, like many of her stories, relates the discovery of evil. But such a work could 
only be written by someone who is intensely in love with life. Men are united against 
the evil in the world, for in men is a great religious object of beauty, the soul. (In 
French) ў 


3035. Curtis, J.-Louis. L'Anti-Robinson, pp. 507-512. The Peter Brook film of Gold- 
ing's Lord of the Flies shows clearly what the book is: a reverse image of Robinson 
Crusoe. Whereas Crusoe is a being of light and reason, Golding's boys are creatures 
of night, man unredeemed by the Resurrection, beings devoted to stupidity, cruelty, and 
fear. (In French) ; 


--------- ХХҮП:158, February 1966. 

3036. Fay, Bernard. Muriel Spark en sa Fleur, pp. 307-315. Her strange gaiety, her 
taste for adventure, and her perspicacity place her with the 18th-century novelists, but 
her poetic faculty and her “rich” universe place her beyond them in scope. With her 
sharp, bright eyes she sees the multiplicity of the world in the narrow confines of her 
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island, and with her refined style and аел managed repetitions, she dissects the 
society of her times. (In French) 


» ХХУП:162, June 1966. 


3037. André, Robert. Oscar Wilde et Lucifer, pp. 1072-1077. The Letters reveal that 
Wilde, like Lucifer, chose to fall, to become a homosexual; he chose his own disgrace. 
His attraction for Bosie reveals his masochism. But this masochistic tragedy gave 
Wilde's writing its raison d'étre. (In French) 


---------, XXIX:170, February 1967. 


3038. Abirached, Robert, Le Jeune Théâtre Anglais, рр. 314-321. The young 
English dramatists James Saunders, John Osborne, Ann Jellicoe, Harold Pinter, and 
John Arden have assimilated the basic lessons of the avant-garde: taste for the absurd, 
new approach to.the problem of language, attack on logic, restoration of the rights of 
the imagination, and criticism of appearances. But they have also moved beyond the 
theater of the avant-gante, t to create their own kind of psychological drama. (In French) 

—Patricia Crunden 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, LXI, First 
Quarter 1968. 


3039. Jenkins, Clauston. The Ford Changes and the Text of GULLIVER'S TRAVELS, 
pp. 1-23. Examination of Charles Ford's holograph changes contained in a list and in 
an interleaved copy of the 1726 edition shows that not all these changes were made (as 
previously thought) by comparing the first edition with a Ms. Though some represent 
the restoration of Ms readings, others are revisions which offer "valuable insight into 
Swifts method of working. » Тһе fact that the 1735 edition, for which Swift may not 
have read all the proof, rejects 40 percent of these changes "throws some suspicion on 
the total authority of the 1735 text, heretofore held to be Swift's last thoughts." 


3040. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. The No-So-Gentle Art of Puffing: William G. Kingsland 
and Thomas J. Wise, pp. 25-37. Kingsland, London correspondent for Poet Lore, was 
for a decade (1889-1900) Wise’s “chief promotion assistant for the American and to a 
lesser extent the British market.” [Includes a chronology summarizing Kingsland's 
comments in Poet Lore on 36 of Wise's productions.] 


3041. Sidnell, M. J. Manuscript Versions of Yeats's THE SHADOWY WATERS: An 
Abbreviated Description and Chronology of the Papers Relating to the Play in the 
National Library of Ireland, pp. 39-57. [A physical description of these holographs 
and typescripts (presently arranged in 31 folders) establishing their chronological 
sequence (from 1883 to 1905).] 


3042. Barnes, Warner. Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-Century Editorial Problems: A 
Selective Bibliography, pp. 59-67. [Summaries of 29 articles.] 


3043. Boydston, Jo Ann. The John Dewey Bibliography, pp. 67-75. [List of addenda 
to the first section of Milton H. Thomas's John Dewey:: A Centennial Bibliography 
(1962), discovered in the “Co-operative Research on Dewey Publications” project at 
Southern Illinois University.] 


3044. Aden, John M. Swift, Pope, and “the Sin of Wit,” pp. 80-85. Pope used this 
phrase in an epigram about a year after Swift had used it in The Author upon Himself. 
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Swift probably wrote the lines in early June'1714, and iit is possible that Pope saw the 
poem or heard the lines when he visited Swift at Letcombe in early July 1714. 


3045. Lenfest, David S. A Checklist of Illustrated Editions of GULLIVER'S 
TRAVELS, 1727-1914, pp. 85-123. [A list of 48 editions, with brief descriptions of 
each illustration included in these editions.] 


3046. Brack, O. M., Jr. Thomas James Mathias THE PURSUITS OF LITERATURE, 
pp. 123-127. [A short- title list of editions of the poem publisned. in London between 
1796 and 1812.] 


3047. Halladay, Jean. Some Errors in the Bibliography of the Library Edition of John 
Ruskin's Works, pp. 127-129. [A list of addenda and corrigenda in three categories: 
“bibliographical entries for articles which do not appear in the journal to which they 
are attributed, entries in which part of the bibliographical information is incorrect, 
and journal articles for which no entry appears in the bibliography."] 


3048. Stevens, Атена J. The Edition of Montaigne Read by Melville, pp. 130-134. 
Melville probably owned the edition of William Hazlitt the Younger. "Between the 
two impressions of this edition [1842 and 1845] printed before Melville's purchasing 
date there are no resettings (title page excepted) or intentional changes which affect 
the text”; thus "either impression is safely eligible for source study." 

—QG. Thomas Tanselle 


PHILOBIBLON, V:3, September 1961. 


3049. Cave, Roderick. Grandchildren of the Kelmscott Press, pp. 211-217. The Kelm- 
scott Press inaugurated the private press movement in England. All followers of the 
Kelmscott tradition before World War I printed folios or quartos, used handmade paper, 
and created exclusive, handcut typefaces. After 1918, led by the Golden Cockerell 
Press and the Nonesuch Press, they began to admit the work of the contemporary 
printer and typefounder. Sir Francis Meynell at Nonesuch set new standards for con- 
ventional mechanical typesetting. The past ten or 12 years have seen a new renaissance 
of amateur printing; the presses, most of which are listed in The Book of the Private 
Press (1958), use machines and print 40-50-page books. 


» VIE:4, December 1963. 


3050. Sello, Gottfried. Heckels Holzschnitte zu Wildes ZUCHTHAUSBALLADE, 
pp. 245-254. Heckel’s woodcuts to the 1907 edition of The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
are the first instance of an artist of the "Brücke" group associating himself with book- 
illustration. The illustrator was evidently inspired by the affinity his group felt for the 
poem. His expressionistic woodcuts [reprinted here] show real insight into the meaning 
of the poem, which has much in common with the blacker moments of Villon and 
Brecht. (In German) 

—Patricia Crunden 


RESTORATION AND 18TH CENTURY THEATRE RESEARCH, ҮП:1, May 1968. 


3051. Perrin, Michel P. Theses and Dissertations in Restoration and 18th Century: 
Further Addenda, рр. 1-6. [Addenda to lists in П:2, Nov. 1963 (AES, УШІ:8, Oct. 
1965, 2365), and УІ:1, May 1967 (AES, X:10, Dec. 1967, 3389).] 
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3052. Kalson, Albert B. Eighteenth-Centüry Editions of Colley Cibber’s RICHARD 
Ш, pp. 7-17. [Annotation includes information about title page, frontispiece, cast list, 
introduction, preface, notes, costume description, and stage directions.] 


3053. Sawyer, Paul Garrick, Joseph Reed and DIDO, pp. 17-32 (Conclusion of 
article from VI:2, November 1967 [AES, XI:7, Sept. 1968, 2380]). To pacify Reed, 
Garrick gave Dido an “inauspicious debut." Though the play was, to Garrick's aston- 
ishment, a success, it only received three performances. Further performances were 
prevented by disagreements over actors (perhaps involving duplicity on Garrick's part). 
Reed never received his share of the profits. 


3054. Fone, B. R. S. Colley Cibber's LOVE'S LAST SHIFT and Sentimental Comedy, 
pp. 33-43. Cibber's pioneer sentimental comedy was a success when presented, and was 
approved by the critics (excepting Congreve). The play is highly derivative of Restora- 
tion comedy in general and of Carlile’s The Fortune Hunters and Southerne's The 
Disappointment in particular. Cibber did not set out to reform the stage with his play. 
but to forge a successful career. 


3085. Macey, Samuel L. Duffe's MOCK TEMPEST and the Assimilation of Shake- 
speare During the Restoration and Eighteenth Century, pp. 44-52. Duffet’s version 
of The Tempest is based primarily on the Dryden-Davenant and Shadwell versions of 
Shakespeare's play. Duffet's theatrical satire ridicules by making the heroic base and 
is not aimed at Shakespeare, but at the control of the Duke's Theatre over many of 
Shakespeare's plays. 


3056. Low, Anthony. Addenda to a Checklist of Criticism of SAMSON AGONISTES, 
pp. 53-54. [Addenda to list in IV:2, November 1965 (AES, IX:7, Sept. 1966, 2380).] 
—Noel Dorman Mawer 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, ҮШІ:З, July 1967. 


3057. Pollin, Burton R. Mary Shelley as the Parvenue, pp. 9-21. Outlines of Mrs. 
Shelley's own life can be discerned in her short story, The Parvenue. One of a number 
of works published over a decade in Keepsake, The Parvenue perhaps presents her 
sense of divided loyalty between the attachment she felt for her husband and the 
responsibility she felt for her father and the rest of her family. 


3058. Raymond, Meredith B. Apollo and Arnolds EMPEDOCLES ON ETNA, 
pp. 22-32. In Empedocles Apollo and the lyre stand for the principle of harmony, 
from which Empedocles separates himself. The stages through which the separation 
takes place are indicated in Empedocles's reactions to the songs of Vallicles, reactions 
that show him guilty of intellectual pride and lack of balance. Reading the poem in 
this way accounts for the disparity between the advice to Pausanius (Act I) and the 
Soliloquy (Act. ID, and explains the suicide. Arnold may have omitted the poem from 
the 1853 edition because he felt it lacked the harmony and balance the poem extols. 


3059. Watson, George. Arnold and the Victorian Mind, pp. 33-45. Arnold is guilty 
of misrepresenting the social conditions of his time. He quotes out of context the 
passage of J. A. Roebuck's speech that he responds to in The Function of Criticism 
at the Present Time. In Culture and Anarchy he misrepresents John Bright's speech “іп 
a general sense," and he is not truthful in Chapter VI either about the report on a 
conference on "Laws and Labor" or in his attack on The Times. 
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3060. Sibly, John. The Duty of Revenge in Tudor and Stuart Drama, pp. 46-54. Eliz- 
abethans and Jacobeans recognized the duty of subjects to obey a lawful king, even 
though he ruled badly, and to rebel against an unlawful king who deposed and murdered 
his predecessor. This sense of duty explains Hamlet's justfication in taking revenge 
upon Claudius and Henry of Richmond's in rising up against Richard ІП, 


3061. Bevan, Elinor. Revenge, Forgiveness, and the Gentleman, pp. 55-69. Revenge 
undertaken in passion seldom receives the approval of authors of 16th-century works 
of entertainment, but revenge performed from a sense of honor does. Two ideals that 
can persuade a man from revenge and, theoretically, give greater honor are moderation 
and magnanimity. Other beliefs that restrain the revenger in particular instances are 
“regard - . . for the sacrosanctity of kings, respect for the special position of a feudal 
superior .. . , scorn of shedding base tlood, and chivalrous s uewillinguets to injure a 
woman Or a ‚ helpless adversary." 


3062. Kinghorn, A. M. Robert Burns and Jamaica, pp. 70-80. Burns probably 
considered emigrating to Jamaica because of his broken love affair with Jean Armour. 
His intention to go was a serious one, but the success of Poems, Chiefly in a Scottish 
Dialect kept him in England. This is fortunate, for conditions in Jamaica at the time 
would probably not have pleased him. 


3063. Roll-Hansen, Diderik. Shaw's PYGMALION: The Two Versions of 1916 and 
1941, pp. 81-90. A comparison of the two versions of Pygmallon shows Shaw trying 
to combine in his second the stage play, the film script, the novel, and the essay, 
explains further his attitude towards a possible marriage of Higgins and Eliza, and 
indicates that the earlier version is more satisfactory. 


3064. Jones, Stanley. Isabella Bridgwater: A Charade by Hazlitt?, pp. 91-95. In his 
essay, On the Old Age of Artists, published in 1823, Hazlitt refers to Isabella Bridg- 
water, soon to be his second wife, through a quotation from Pope and a reference to 
Boccaccio. This allusion would date Hazlitt's first meeting with his wife-to-be no later 
than September 1, 1823. 


3065. Garvin, Katharine. Slings and Arrows, pp. 96-98. A satisfying background 
for Shakespeare's metaphor in Ham., Ш.1.56-60, is to be found in a translation of 
Caesar's De Bello Gallico made by Arthur Goldinge G. a year after Shakespeare's birth. 


— — ——, ҰШ:4, October 1967. 


3066. Bachrach, A. G. H. Joseph Conrad and the Dutch, pp. 9-30. From his voyage 
to the Malay Archipelago and his service there on the SS Vridar Conrad found a great 
amount of material for his novels. His meeting with the Dutch Olmeyer, the original 
of Almayer, coincided with a series of circumstances in Conrad's development that led 
him to become a novelist. With little confidence in himself as a free individual who 
could claim for himself the rights of Westernism, Conrad could recognize himself in 
Olmeyer, the outcast Dutch-Eurasian. He may also have found technical models in 
the novels of the Dutch author, Multatuli. 


3067. King, Bruce. In Search of Andrew Marvell, pp. 31-41. [Reviews major work 
on Marvell beginning with Legouis and suggests areas of Marvell studies that need 
further exploring.] 
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3068. Price, John Valdimir. Sex and the Foundling Boy: The Problem in TOM 
JONES, pp. 42-52. Fielding's age saw Tom as guiltless in his sexual behavior. The 
ironic context with which Fielding surrounds each situation and his choice of language 
in making moral observations indicate that sexual weakness in Tom Jones “is not to be 
catalogued among human vices, but is to be counted a public hazard" concerning which 
mankind is more comfortable with hypocrisy than honesty. This is to be seen in Tom's 
affairs with Molly Seagrim, Mrs. Waters, and Lady Bellaston. 


3069. Colvin, Christina. Edgeworth. Two Unpublished Mss by Maria Edgeworth, 
pp 53-61. [Prints for the first time two Mss of Maria Edgeworth—one “the sort of 
item to be found in the commonplace books," sent to Walter Scott in 1824, and the 
other extracted from two letters sent to her sister, Mrs. Frances Maria Wilson, in 1829.] 


3070. MacIntyre, D. С. Ambivalence in Scott's Novels, pp. 63-73. Scott's ambivalence 
derives from a pull between intellect and emotion that shows itself in his novels in terms 
of a pull between romance and realism—in his use of the supernatural, in the contrast 
between heroines who are idealized and those who show realistic vigor, in the form 
the growth to maturity takes in his heroes, and in his efforts to justify incidents of 
improbable melodrama. 


3071. Murphy, William M. Father and Son: The Early Education of William Butler 
Yeats, pp. 75-96. [Gives biographical details of John Butler Yeats’s life and discusses 
his importance in his son’s education.] 


3072. Hearne, John. The Naked Footprint: An Inquiry into Crusoe’s Island, pp. 97- 
107. Though Defoe creates a man. of his own age in Robinson Crusoe, he creates also 
a character “exploitable by any man in any age we can imagine.” Crusoe is brought 
into touch with money and he is a member of a civilization that judged honor in terms 
of wealth. The novel, describing the hero of an acquisitive society, has no overt sex- 
uality in it and fails to describe any deeply felt relationships between human beings. 
“Man ... is incurably and increasingly alone." 

3 : —Lewis B. Horne 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XVII:68, November 1966. 


3073. Hudson, Anne. Tradition and Innovation in Some Middle English Manuscripts, 
pp. 359-372. A study of written Middle English is badly needed to examine the reasons 
for the differences in scribal treatment of Mss. An examination of texts of the metrical 
Chronicle customarily ascribed to Robert of Gloucester suggests that the forms that 
are not altered from the scribe's exemplar are a part of his written dialect. 


3074. Iredale, Roger O. Giants and Tyrants in Book Five of THE FAERIE QUEEN, 
pp. 373-381. Spenser uses classical overtones in Book Five to attack specific religious 
groups. Giants and tyrants for Spenser's readers were traditionally wicked, arrogant, 
intemperate, aggressive, and passionate, and came to be identified with the usurper or 
rebel intent on overthrowing the state. This view was linked especially with Roman 
Catholicism; Spenser worked, therefore, within a recognizable tradition when he let 
Pollente, the Souldan, Geryoneo, and Grantorto represent some aspect of Catholicism. 


3075. Sherbo, Arthur. Samuel Johnson and Certain Poems in the May 1747 GENTLE- 
MAN'S MAGAZINE, pp. 382-390. Six poems published in the Genfleman's Magazine 
for. May 1747, accepted by Professor E. L. McAdam for the Yale edition of Johnson's 
poetry, were probably not really written by Johnson. 
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3076. Martin, C. G. Coleridge, Edward Rushton, and the Cancelled Note to the 
MONODY ON THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON, pp. 391-402. The only poet given 
unreserved praise in Coleridge's cancelled Note to the Monody is Rushton, whose To the 
Memory of the Unfortunate Chatterton is worth remembering in its own right and not 
just as a poem Coleridge admired: The poem expresses more sympathy for Chatterton 
than any other mentioned in the Note, апа shows similarities in thought and execution 
to the Monody. 


3077. Davis, Norman. A Note on PEARL, pp. 403-405. The blessing at the end of 
Pearl uses a pattern of blessing in English detected in more than 40 cases in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. It is used always by a parent to a child. Its use "accords with the 
natural interpretation of 1. 233 of Pearl, ‘Ho watz me nerre ben aunte or nece’—the 
poet is speaking of his child." 


3078. Ure, Peter. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, IL. ii. 162-193, рр. 405-409. The 
Trojan debate-scene, interpreted in very different ways by different critics, is one of 
the loose ends of Shakespeare's Troi., for Hector's retraction remains inconsistent with 
his character. Yet the problem raised provides “a sharp insight into the struggle that 
takes place between the artist and his artifact." 


3079. Fuller, John. A New Epilogue һу Pope?, pp. 409-413. Evidence suggests that 
Pope is the author of the Epilogue to Gay's The Wife of Bath. 


3080. Moler, Kenneth L. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY and Its Sources, pp .413-419. 
Maria Edgeworth's short story entitled Mademoiselle Panache, Part I (1795), and Mrs. 
Jane West's novel called The Advantages of Education may have significantly influenced 
the conception of Jane Austen's Sense and Sensibility. 


———— ——, ХҮШ:69, February 1967. 


3081. Donaldson, Ian. “A Martyrs Resolution": Jonson's EPICOENE, pp. 1-15. The 
unity of Epicoene is more apparent than usual if the play is seen in relation to "festive" 
drama. The central action of the play is based not on a financial motive, as Dryden 
suggested, but on Morose's misanthropy, so that the main action of the play involves 
the breaking down of Morose's isolation and the punishment of his misanthropy. The 
main thematic contrasts are between "secret" people, between private and public worlds. 
The celebrations in the play begin as a perody of a courtly wedding masque, and depend 
heavily upon the festive ceremony of the charivari or chevauchée. 


3082. Williams, L M. The Organic Structure of THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL, pp. 16-29. The reader's dissatisfaction with the ending of the Ordeal is not 
due to Meredith's change of intentions while writing the novel. Rather, Meredith juxta- 
poses two distinct actions: the earlier is built on the principle that governs traditional 
comedy; the later departs deliberately from that principle. Richard succeeds in the 
first, fails in the second. Success in the second depends upon the characters fulfilling 
certain conditions they ignore and is closer to Meredithean Comedy which depends 
upon rootivation of character rather than pattern of action. The reader's dissatisfaction 
with the ending is caused by Meredith's uncertainty about how he wants the reader 
to feel toward the characters. 


3083. Raskin, Jonah. HEART OF DARKNESS: The Manuscript Revisions, pp. 30-39. 
Conrad’s major revisions of Heart of Darkness—those concerning the historical analogy 
between Roman and modern times, the metaphor of “the heart of darkness,” the 
imperial establishment in the Congo, the description of Kurz, and Conrad’s treatment 
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of the primitive—suggest -that his "heightened rhetoric blocked the straightforward 
presentation of his ideas." à 


3084. Crawford, Jane. HAMLET, ІП. ik 146, pp. 40-45. The words “miching 
mallecho" in Ham., IILii.147, might conceivably be read ав “munching malice." 


3085. Gibbs, A. М. A Davenant Imitation of. Donne?, pp. 45-48. A poem by Daven- 
ant in Ms Ashmole 36/37 in the Bodleian Ганау shows obvious similarities to some 
of Donne's lyrics. 


3086. Ridler, Anne. Traherne: Some Wrong Attributes, pp. 48-49. The uninitialled 
fragments attributed to Traherne in H. M. Margoliouth’s edition of Centuries, Poems 
and Thanksgiving can now be identified as the work of Francis Quarles and William 
Austin of Lincoln’s Inn (1587-1633). 


3087. Hardy, John. Stockdale’s Defence of Pope, pp. 49-54. One reply to Joseph War- 
ton’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope that is frequently overlooked is Percival 
Stockdale’s Inquiry into the Nature and Genuine Laws of Poetry (1778). Not men- 
tioned by Johnson in his Life of Pope, Stockdale’s work argues, like the works of Pope’s 
other defenders, against Warton's use of the Horation method and takes a view of the 
sublime that is different from Warton's. 


3088. Hamer, Douglas. Conrad: Two Biographical Episodes, рр. 54-56. [The author 
recounts remembrances of Conrad given to-him mainly by Captain Arthur Burroughs 
and his widowed mother, Mrs. Burroughs, who knew Conrad from 1885 to 1894-1895.] 

—tLewis B. Horne 


REVUE DE PARIS, February: 1967. 


3089. Jullian, Philippe. Oscar Wilde en Amérique, pp. 43-50. Wilde in visiting Amer- 
ica about 1882 considered himself a missionary for beauty, though he judged himself 
with humorous detachment. His visit to Whitman was a success. He met Longfellow 
over the objections of his daughters. In.the Wild West he became the victim of 
journalists’ reports of his conduct. He noted that imagination in America becomes 
rational as language makes the attempt to adapt itself to a gigantic country. When he 
received Lily Langtry in New York, he found the salons closed to her and feeling his 
welcome withdrawn, he departed for England. (In French) 


3090. Kyria, Pierre. Le Monde Américain, pp. 120-125. America seems to magnify all 
the problems of the age. The artist there is pioneer, witness, and actor. The notion of 
a literary school is contrary to American thought even if one can discern cells of writers. 
The writer is solitary and free, and to each author is given his particular color, vision, 
and direct presence of life. yen by Crane, аы Bellow, and Kerouac аге 
summarized.] (In French) 


, April 1967. 


3091. Kanters, Robert. Psychoanalyse: et littérature, pp. 123-131. The agreements of 
psychoanalysis and literature are well known. Freud’s tendency was to use poetic 
intuition as evidence. for psychoanalysis. Lawrence, whose sexual ideas seem to 
approach those of Freud, ties the notion of conscience. to a philosophy deduced from 
experience. Psychoanalysis permits the detachment of words, images, metaphors, or 
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matters which come back with particular frequency in the work of a writer so that the 
work itself furnishes the elements of personal myth where the two Гв of man and 
author are reconciled. If a little psychoanalysis grossly schematizes feelings and con- 
duct, leading them into sexual schemes, we owe to it our familiarity with the sighifi- 
cations and pluralities of signification of a work. (In French) 

—R. Е. Wiehe 


RIVERSIDE QUARTERLY, III:2, March 1968, 

3092. Williamson, Jack. H. G. Wells, Critic of Progress, A Study of the Early Fiction 
[Part II], pp. 96-116. Wells's early fiction grew out of personal conflicts, and was not 
written because of a thesis. He explores the cosmic limits of progress in The Time 
Machine, The War of the Worlds, and short fiction; Wells is aware that man's evolu- 
tionary progress may be interrupted by events outside his control. 


3093. Slate, Tom. Edgar Rice Burroughs and the Heroic Epic, pp. 118-123. Parallels 
between Burroughs's fiction and the prototypal epics of Homer and Virgil are many. 
Perhaps the contemporaneity of Burroughs's "escape literature" makes it difficult to 
see parallels. 


3094. Miesel, Sandra L. Some Motifs and Sources for LORD OF THE RINGS, 
pp. 125-128. Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings contains many cultural correlations and some 
of its “symbolism is rooted in cultural anthropology." Vegetation worship and tree 
symbolism, common especially to Norse ritual, are incorporated; Tolkien's "Undying 
Lands” resemble the “Immortal Isles" of Celtic fable. , 

: —Victor A. Kramer 


SHENANDOAH, XVII:3, Spring 1966. 


3095. Hoffman, Daniel. Significant Wounds: The Early Poetry of Robert Caves: 
pp. 21-40. Graves's early poetry shows a pull between what he calls the Muse poet— 
characterized by the intuitive and emotional, the irrational and Romantic—and the 
Anti-Poet—the intellectual, the rational and Classic. One finds the landscape of the 
rational world in a poem like An English Wood, the irrational in Rooky Acres. Graves’s 
effort to mediate between these worlds shows in the way he presents the irrational 
through logical syntax, familiar diction, concern for form, and accentual rhythm. 


3096. Lyon, Richard C. Santayana and the Real Thing, pp. 41-60. Santayana was 
able to hold to the conflicting claims of matter and mind, to adhere to the insights 
of transcendentalism while he held to the convictions of naturalism, through “the aware- 
ness that the primary form of our sensibility is the imagination." The imagination moves 
man in his naturalistic world to a disinterested love of things, to the discovery of essence. 


3097. Manheim, Leonard. Towards a Psychoanalytic Theory of Literature, pp. 61-68. 
The artist, “endowed with the ability to permit materia] from the unconscious to enter 
into the consciousness and to use it for the production of .. . works'of art, without 
being destroyed by the material," helps his reader to "play" with threats from without 
and within. The reader merely "hallucinates" ego mastery; the artist achieves it. 


, XVIE4, Summer 1966. 


3098. Kaufman, Wallace. A Conversation with Réynolds Price, pp. 325. [Price 
discusses how he began to write prose; his relationship with other Southern novelists; 
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symbolism, the supernatural, and the comic in his work and that of others; urbanization 
and the arts; and style in his work and the influence of popular culture.] 


3099. Cruttwell, Patrick. Swift, Miss Porter, and the *Dialect of the Tribe," pp. 27-38. 
Feeling that language had reached a peak of refinement in Elizabeth's reign and was 
now being corrupted, Swift wished to correct it and keep it from any further change. 
He wished for a kind of simplicity, a wish that is perhaps a symptom of Swifts “сот- 
pulsive anxiety to rid himself of the filth of living." One finds analogous moral views 
of language in Johnson and Katherine Ann Porter. 


3100. Mercier, Vivian. Claude Simon: Order and Disorder, pp. 79-92. Simon shares 
with other French New Novelists a concern with minutiae, with form, and with space 
and time. His achievement in attaining a balance between order and disorder is well- 
demonstrated in The Flanders Road. His works show clearly the influences of Proust, 
Faulkner, and Joyce. 


— — — ., ХУШЕ, Autumn 1966. 


3101. Kizer, Carolyn, and James Boatwright. A Conversation with James Dickey, 
pp. 3-28. [Dickey discusses himself as a personality and poet; the poet and the univer- 
sity; the poet's nature and experience; methods of writing; and attitudes towards death, 
sexuality, and values.] 


--------- ХҮШ:2, Winter 1967. 


3102. Dodds, E. R. Background to a Poet: Memories of Birmingham, 1924-1935, 
pp. 6-11. [Describes Birmingham in the earlier years of the century and the author's 
acquaintance with Auden.] 


3103. Mitchison, Naomi. Young Auden, pp. 12-15. [Describes the author's acquaint- 
ance with young Auden—his teaching, poetry, and politics—and her feelings about bis 
first book.] 


3104. Dobrée, Bonamy. W. H. Auden, pp. 18-22. [The author cites favorite poems 
and passages from Auden's work.] 


3105. Bioom, Robert. Auden's Essays at Man: Some Long Vlews in Early Poetry, 
pp. 23-43. In Auden's poetry of the 30's is found a general view of the human con- 
dition. Though he describes, the failure of civilization, he yet sees the possibility of 
human transcendence: man is capable of evolutionary rebirth, of bringing forth 
creatures capable of political and social renewal. This notion is tied closely to the idea 
of Redemption. Another view, however, is affected by the doctrine of Original Sin: 
man is a victim, a creature always becoming obsolescent. Yet man, limited as he is, 
is capable—as Auden shows in Letters from Iceland—of goodness. | 


3106. Lowell, Robert, and others. Five, pp. 45-47. [Lowell, Louise Bogan, M. F. K. 
Fisher, John Betjeman, and Leonard Bernstein pay brief tributes to Auden.] 


3107. Simon, Julian. Early Auden, pp. 48-50. Auden's Poems (1930), The Orators 
(1932), and Look, Stranger! (1936) presented work that was original and assured. 


3108. Callan, Edward. Auden's Goodly Heritage, pp. 56-68. The poems in About the 
House presuppose "that the realistic imagination is circumscribed by the limitations of 
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the flesh." The house in the cycle Thanksgiving for a Habitat provides the symbolic 
means for celebrating the poet's "heritage in nature, history, art, and belief"—the 
realities of time and place that inhibit, properly, the imagination. As a cycle in which 
the poet reflects on his inheritance, Thanksgiving for a Habitat bears comparison with 
Yeats's The Tower. 


3109. Fremantle, Anne. Anima Naturaliter Christiana, pp. 69-77. Auden’s faith 
emphasizes mainly the Incarnation and stresses the importance of the flesh, remaining 
suspicious of any form of dualism. Auden discusses the problems of faith and is con- 
scious of absurdity in Christianity; he views the church “more as a necessary evil than 
as the beloved Bride of Christ" He is especially conscious of the responsibility of the 
poet. 


3110. Izzo, Carlo. GOOD-BYE TO THE MEZZOGIORNO, pp. 80-82. [The author 
describes "how Good-bye to the Mezzogiorno came to be written, dedicated to me, and 
published in Italy, along with my Italian translation . . . before it ever appeared either 
in England or in America."] 


3111. Spears, Monroe K. Auden and Dionysus, pp. 85-95. Auden and Chester Kall- 
man derived the libretto for The Bassarids from Euripides’s The Bacchae, probably 
using the commentary of the E. R. Dodds edition (Oxford, 1944). The authors retain 
the principal characters and central action, but put them in modern terms—representing, 
on the one hand, the danger of letting Dionysiac forces over-balance Apollonian ideals, 
but, on the other, recognizing the importance of the Dionysiac spirit. 


— — ———, XVIII:3, Spring 1967. 

3112. Brown, Ashley. An Interview with Walker Percy, pp. 3-10. [Percy discusses the 
way in which he came to writing, his training as a psychiatrist, his interest in existen- 
tialism, and his novels—The Moviegoer and The Last Gentleman.] 


-------- XVIII:4, Summer 1967. 


3113. Robinson, W. R. Intellect and Imagination in THE ALEXANDRIA QUARTET, 
pp. 55-68. The unities of the Quartet derive from science: relativity physics provides 
unities for the scene and for point of view, and biology provides the unities for the 
action within the scene. The book is “a book of changes charting numerous transfor- 
mations,” the most important of which is Darley's education. The people and events 
of the work make sense in the way they elucidate Darley's growth. 'The major event 
of the Quartet "is Darley's act of imagination by which through reconstructing what 
has... happened to him he liberates himself." Intellectual unities give form to Darley's 
ambition to fulfill his life in the imagination. 


— — ———, XIX:1, Autumn 1967. 


3114. Willard, Nancy. Testimony of the Invisible Man, pp. 42-49. Williams, Rilke, 
Neruda, and Ponge are all physically absorbed in the world; they reverence the life ful- 
filled in the present. For them the poet—or invisible man—"works to bring men into 
contact with one another by healing the separation of reason and feeling and by giving 
them a knowledge of their world as intimate and vital as the revelation of the saints." 
The invisible man works through four activities, suggested by Neruda: illumination, 
transformation, expression, and reunion. 


3115. Madden, David. Happenings-Off-Off-Broadway, pp. 53-64. The new theater 
commits "the subject matter fallacy" and "the fallacy of imitative form"; it borrows 
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from many and diverse sources and mingles various media and genres. Controlled by 
the director, it is a theater without playwrights or actors, and is more consciously 
directed towards its audience than earlier drama. Its base is Off-Off-Broadway in 
New York. 


, XIX:2, Winter 1968. 


3116. Rose, W. К. An Interview with Iris Murdoch, pp. 3-22. [Miss Murdoch describes 
problems in writing and adapting work for the theater, her "feeling about the novel and 
society," her background and interest in writing, her work in philosophy and its rela- 
tionship to her novels, her use of symbolism and demonic characters, the central subject 
of her fiction, her writing habits, and the possible influences on her writing.] 


3117. Cunningham, J. V. Ideal Fiction: THE CLERK'S TALE, pp. 38-41. The 
Tale is a mixture of three literary kinds: (1) a form of fiction conducted by a Manipula- 
tor; (2) a form of Ideal fiction, something between “the fiction of ordinariness and 
probability" and fantasy, presenting the Extreme Case; (3) a form combining both the 
historia and a narrative based on persons. In Ideal Fiction characters are flat, "nar- 
rowed to relevance, and the elements of action are extreme." 


3118. Brown, Ashley. Allen Tate as Satirist, pp. 44-45. Though no more a satirist 
than other poets contemporary with him, Tate still shows a fairly constant satiric bent. 
In his poetry, satire "acts as a kind of 'stiffening—not so much a structural device as a 
moral attitude which complicates the tone of a given poem and reminds us . . . of the 
‘vanity of the world.'" His most extensive satiric work began in 1938, and his best 
satire is the Ode to Our Young Pro-Consuls of ће Air. 


3119. Rosenthal, M. L. Uncertain Odysseus: The Critic of Current Poetry, pp. 59-66. 
Among the problems faced by the critic of current poetry are "statistical" problems— 
the quantity of good material to deal with, the publishers’ growing control over material 
quoted in reviews—and the problem, raised by the presence of the poets themselves, 
of maintaining a balance between objectivity and sympathy. Like Odysseus, both poet 
and critic assimilate disorder and out of it restore order; the critic today finds a greater 
chaos than ever to which he must bring order. 


—Lewis B. Horne 


STUDIES IN ROMANTICISM, VII:2, Winter 1968. 


3120. Strauch, Carl Е. Hatred’s Swift Repulsions: Emerson, Margaret Fuller, and 
Others, pp. 65-103. In Emerson’s correspondence with Margaret Fuller, Caroline 
Sturgis, and others of their circle, “the central topic was friendship, the desire of sensi- 
tive persons to seek their sympathetic counterparts or affinities and to be understood 
in their full and creative individuality.” Though Emerson sometimes acknowledged the 
“human problem” of love, he generally tried to relegate friendship to a more abstract, 
metaphysical sort of “spiritual communion.” The fruits of these letters can be found 
in the observations on love and friendship in such poems as Monadnoc; Ode to 
Beauty; Initial, Daemonic, and Celestial Love; To Rhea; and Astraea. 


3121.. Henderson, Arnold. Some Constants of Charles Lamb's Criticism, pp. 104-116. 
Lamb employed consistent, and typically Romantic, critical principles and methods: 
"sympathetic reading" (abandoning oneself to the work); the comparative method of 
description and evaluation; and the historical method. He also tried to bring to public 
attention neglected works. Lamb: consistently praised "depth of feeling" “moral 
worth,” and “truth.to nature," especially truth to inner nature. . 
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3122. McGill, Mildred Sloan. The Role of Earth in Shelleys PROMETHEUS UN- 
BOUND, pp. 117-128. Earth is a symbol of the philosophical development of the 
poem. In Act I Earth is both mutable nature and the mythical Demeter. In Act III she 
is dying nature and, as the "Spirit of the Earth," "a combination of Eros and the 
Greek torch-bearers.” In Act IV Earth becomes a masculine figure of rejuvenation, an 
extension of Prometheus. 


—— — ——, VIE, Spring 1968. 

3123. Thomas, W. K. George Crabbe: Not Quite the Sternest, pp. 166-175. Crabbe 
was neither exceptionally uncompromising in his depiction of life, nor an innovator in 
the treatment of his subject matter. Crabbe often “lightened and softened” his picture 
of the poor. Langhorne and Cowper first described the “harsh and grim aspects of 
rural life,” not Crabbe. 


3124. Woolley, Mary Lynn. Wordsworth’s Symbolic Vale as it Functions m THE 
PRELUDE, pp. 176-189. The Vale represents “microcosm, paradise, and shelter.” 
It is both the point of origin and the destination of the protagonist, and its “divine 
order” serves as contrast to the chaos of the outside world, the illusory order of Cam- 
bridge and London, and the spiritual negation of the French Revolution. 

—Noel Dorman Mawer 


TENNESSEE HISTORICAL QUARTERLY, XXVE4, Winter 1967. 


3125. Gower, Herschel. Tennessee Writers Abroad, 1851: Henry Maney and Randal 
W. McGavock, pp. 396-403. During the period 1840-1860 many Americans took the 
grand tour of Europe, describing their activities in letters, newspaper articles, or books. 
Maney included many references to and quotations from Byron in his book, Memories 
over the Water. McGavock had a knack for meeting important people; consequently 
his book, A Tennessean Abroad, contains sketches of Dickens, the Duke of Wellington, 
and Byron’s "Maid of Athens.” 

—Anna Lou Ashby 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLIIE4, Autumn 1967. 


3126. Hart, Francis R. Region, Character, and Identity in Recent Scottish Fiction, 
pp. 597-613. A literature true to the writer’s culture must reflect his interest in national 
character and individual identity; yet, to perpetuate these is to sustain provincialism 
as did 19th-century Scottish writers in their compulsive drive for a literary national 
identity. In recent Scottish novels the Gaelic genius is archaic—in touch with the 
primitive play spirit, though half-scientific and delighting in the absurdity of myth and 
magic. The archaic regional narrative with its traditional mimicry that fixes human 
character in legendary identity against the flux of history creates a mythic self-discovery 
and an atavistic revelation of human identity. To find a great metaphor in the motives 
of men of regional character is the aim of these novels. 


--------, XLIV:1, Winter 1968. 


3127. Cox, James R. Edgar Poe: Style as Pose, pp. 67-89. "If there is something 
contrived about Poe's life, there is also something contrived about his art." Poe's narra- 
tors excessively impersonate the conventions of learning and literature, Reason is 
impersonated in the rationale of discovery in the stories. The narrator in The Narrative 
of A. Gordon Pym, exploring the possibilities of perversity, inverts the world, turning 
experience into fantasy and vice-versa. The perverse disintegration of the psyche, 
represented by the narrators in Ligeia, The Fall of the House of Usher, and William 
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Wilson, emerges as a burlesque pattern in. these stories, the narration wrecking the 
literary forms upon which the stories prey. In contrast, Dupin, in the stories of ratio- 
cination, is the resolvent artist reconstructing the world from the crime which haunts 
it. | І 

—R. E. Wiehe 


VLAAMSE GIDS, 1:6, June 1967. 


3128. DePrins, F. Sterke Coriolanus te Antwerpen, pp. 258-260. Shakespeare's Cor., 
performed in Antwerp on May 10, 1967, has three points of interest: Coriolanus as 
superman, the class struggle between patricians and plebeians, and the relations between 
mother and son. (Ín Flemish) 


3129. De Borger, R. ULYSSES Verfilmd, pp. 261-263. Joseph Strick did not find it 
easy to make a motion picture version of Joyce's Ulysses. (In Flemish) 
К —S. J. Sackett 


WASCANA REVIEW, Ш:1, 1968. 


3130. Dobrée, Bonamy. Form and Brute Matter, pp. 5-19. Poetic form satisfies reader 
and poet because it "arrests" the stream of consciousness. The outer, stanzaic form sets 
up expectations of idea or "emotion-thought" which the particularities of the inner 
form, the words, prosody, and rhyme, fulfill in a fresh way. Consciousness of over- 
coming recalcitrant matter, of mastering difficult forms, or of defending oneself from 
psychological chaos may contribute to the satisfaction found in form. But the sense 
of completion indicated by the poem's “memorability” and its last line certainly leads 
to the arrest. 


3131. Gillham, D. G. Blake: VISIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS OF ALBION, 
pp. 41-59. Analysis of the poem and its illustrations shows the Vislons to be allied with 
certain of the Songs, though its style resembles the prophetic books. Theotormon and 
Bromion, divided aspects of an unhealthy male personality, represent solipsistic 
rationalism and sensualism and the pre-revolutionary forces of political tyranny. 
Oothoon, a single female identity, represents complex human life and nature and the 
spirit of the American-French revolutions. The Daughters of Albion empathize with 
Oothoon, for they are all suppressed by Theotormon-Bromion. 


3132. Girling, Н. К. The Strange Case of Dr. James and Mr. Stevenson, рр. 65-76. 
More than a mere allegory about the good-evil duality of a soul, the fable of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde may represent the “duality of alternative purposes”—realistic (Henry 
James-Jekyl) and romantic (К. І. Stevenson-Hyde)—-open to the novelist. Both their 
physical characteristics and their friendly 1880's debate on the ways of fiction support 
this reading. Jekyll’s fate “prophesies” that the “brute force of a passionate story" is 
fiction's glory: James's answer may well be The Turn of the Screw. 


3133. Cronin, John. The Funnel and the Tundish: Irish Writers and the English Lan- 
guage, pp. 80-88. Two main strands of Anglo-Irish literature have emerged from the 
Irish writer's attempt to domesticate the English language. One is the “muted,” the 
everyday, conversational, urban line seen in Charles Kickham, Canon Sheehan, et al. 
The other is the “bombastic,” the “flamboyant, thrasonical, vigorous line" of James 
Joyce, Flann O'Brien, et al. Both types are "related kinds of literary and linguistic 


self-corisciousness." 2 
І —R. Т. Knighton 
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WEST COAST REVIEW, III:1, Spring 1968. 


3134. Everette, Oliver. Theodore Roethke: The Poet as Teacher, pp. 5-11. In poetry 
courses at the University of Washington in 1949, Roethke demonstrated that he was a 
man of varied and contradictory moods, a precise critic of his students! poems who 
demanded hard work and multiple revision, and a sensitive reader of other poets’ work. 
Roethke insisted that "the poet makes the language, not language the poet," and encour- 
aged his students to discover new meanings and relationships for words. In spite of a 
nervous breakdown, Roethke continued to write, and afterwards achieved his highest 
honors: awards from Guggenheim, the Ford Foundation, and the Pulitzer Prize. 


3135. Barclay, Gloria Osborne. The Rebirth of Surrealism: a Biographical Checklist, 
pp. 34-41. [This bibliography is prefaced by a brief historical sketch of Surrealism and 
is arranged under the following headings: General Works, Articles and Surveys, Sur- 
veys, Surveys and Outlines, Pamphlets and Articles, Periodicals and Reviews, Critical 
Works. Entries include works in English, French, German, and Italian.] 

—Kenneth Lee Taylor 


WEST VIRGINIA HISTORY, XXVIIE4, July 1967. 


3136. Anderson, Jack S. Melville Davisson Post, pp. 271-281. Some critics have called 
Post (1869-1930) a mystery writer second only to Poe. 'The increased demand for his 
short stories led to the 1962 reprinting of Uncle Abner—Master of Mysteries. 

—Anna Lou Ashby 


WESTERLY, No. 1, 1968. 


3137. Ewers, John К. The Genius of Judith Wright (rev.-art), рр. 42-51. Her most 
recently published book of poems, The Other Half, shows that she continues the move- 
ment from the regional to the universal that is seen in examining her first six books, 
and “that she is fundamentally a mystic" poet with a high degree of technical facility. 

—Frank M. Patterson 


WESTERN AMERICAN LITERATURE, IIE:1, Spring 1967. 


3138. Folsom, James K. English Westerns, pp. 3-13. Written for the education of 
young men, a steady stream of admonishment and moralizing permeates these works 
and weakens them aesthetically. Usually their heroes seek fortunes in the American 
West, but return to England afterwards; thus English Westerns show an affirmative 
attitude towards society which is unknown to the American genre. 


3139. Walker, Don D. The Western Naturalism of Frank Norris, pp. 14-29. In his 
novels Norris concerned himself with man's reversion to his brutish past. Led by the 
naturalistic assumption that man is an evolved animal he described men within a West- 
ern landscape resembling a primordial wilderness in which even the brute cannot survive. 
Thus his landscapes suggest no romantic view of primitivism. 


3140. Goldsmith, Arnold L. Charles and Frank Norris, pp. 30-49. Charles’s novels 
show many resemblances to his brother's fiction. Frank was a model for him in life 
and letters, and he was mostly strongly influenced by Frank's fiction. Character resem- 
blances, parallel scenes, and shared prejudices confirm this thesis. 


3141. Barsness, John. The Dying Cowboy Song, pp. 50-57. In history as well as 
internal structure, many cowboy songs included in various standard collections, e.g., 
those by John Lomak, show signs of professional composition or extracultural influences. 
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The remaining, probably true songs, like The Old Chisholm Trail, present an unromantic, 
unheroic picture of the cowboy. 


3142. White, John I. A Ballad in Search of its Author, pp. 58-62. Under the name 
of Railroad Corral this cowboy song has always been published without an author's 
name, although in 1904 J. M. Hanson, the author of the verse, had it published under 
the title Cowboy Song in Leslie's Monthly Magazine. 


; П:2, Summer 1967. 


3143. Charles, Peter D. MY ANTONIA: A Dark Dimension, pp. 91-108. The 
examination and interpretation of the narrator, Jim Burden, and of Antonia's father 
as Thanatos-natures in the Freudian sense not only underlines the brilliance of Antonia's 
own life force, her Eros-spirit, but also explains the structural significance of the mascu- 
line narrator: the named polarities produce the action. 


3144. Meyer, Roy №. Hamlin Garland and The American Indian, pp. 109-125. 
Garland's several stories collectively published under the title The Book of the American 
Indian (1923) and his novel The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop (1902) deal pri- 
marily with the American Indian in a sympathetic way. As literary achievements, 
however, these pieces fail not only because of his emphasis on happy aspects of the 
Indians' life, but also because Garland is not enough of an artist "to get inside the 
Indian" and is unable to embody his ideas in a suitable literary form. 


3145. Ellis, James. A New Reading of THE SEA WOLF, pp. 127-134. Larsen in 
London's novel should not only be regarded as a brute, but should also be analyzed as 
a man with a certain complexity of mind: a man torn between materialism and idealism, 
for he shows disgust for materialism as well as joy derived from the experience of the 
beautiful Larsen is a character in development, an animal man in the process of 
becoming human. 


3146. Brunvand, Jan H. HONEY IN THE HORN and ACRES OF CLAMS: The 
Regional Fiction of H. L. Davis, pp. 135-145. Although famous critics of the 30's 
praised Davis, he was soon dismissed from their accounts. But his novel Honey in the 
Horn (1935) not only stands in the Twain tradition through its boy-hero and similar 
themes, but also produces—this is Davis's achievement—a sympathetic view of the 
North West and is linked to traditional folk material such as the ballad Acres of Clams 
[here reprinted]. 

—Christian E. Guksch 
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calendar year. At present approximately 1,100 journals are screened for articles 
dealing with American, English, and British Commonwealth literature and. English 
language. These articles are abstracted by volunteer contributors and field editors, 
including abstractors from Abstracts of Folklore Studies. 


Format 


Abstracts within a specific issue are arranged according to journal titles, which 
are in alphabetical order. Issues of a specific journal are in chronological order. Basic 
reference information (journal tiles and item numbers) and basic subject informatión 
(titles of articles and all works, words, parts of words, and phrases discussed linguis- 
tically, the Bible, and its books) appear in boldface type. A title within a title is 
indicated by full capitals and boldface type, which is the only special-face type used. 
In order to keep the material distinguished by special-face type to a minimum, other 
items, such as foreign words and phrases, are not in special face. Quotation.marks are 
used only to indicate quotations or to set off words and phrases used in a.particular way 
peculiar to an author. 


Index 


. AES provides both monthly and annual indexes. These indexes are keyed to 
item number, not page number. The monthly index contains, in a single alphabetical 
listing, three types of entries: (1) names of people referred to significantly, (2) titles 
of anonymous works dealt with, and (3) subjects treated. Generally the subject 
categories are used when the article is concerned with concepts, theories, themes, etc. 
When the abstract deals with individual authors and their work, it is listed under the 
authors’ names. The annual index not only cumulates the ten monthly indexes, but 
includes two additional features. It lists the names of the authors of the articles 
abstracted. It also includes sub-categories for those persons and subjects which appear 
frequently in the monthly indexes, so that one is not confronted, for instance, with the 
name Shakespeare, followed by 254 undifferentiated item numbers. 

The automation of the AES index in 1966 has made feasible thé cumulation 
of annual indexes at some future date. 


AMERICA, 116:7, February 18, 1967. - 


3147. Schroth, Raymond A. LORD OF THE RINGS, p. 254. The in-cult likes 
Tolkien's romantic stories and finds allegory in them, though Tolkien denies having 
written with such an intention. He reinvites to myth, he reveals unnoticed dimensions 
of existence, he recalls man’s affinity with elemental forces, and he warns against 
idolatry. 


» 116:19, Мау 13, 1967. 


3148. McDonnell, Thomas P. Light in a Dark Journey, pp. 729-731. Anne Sexton’s 
poetry is "the autobiography of the psyche." Her religion is not "the comforts of piety: 
it daily involves one's struggle to survive." She seeks to see through the mystery of 
existence and the measure of salvation that one can find in it. Her Live or Die, with 
saintly and poetic humanism, shows life artistically transformed by personal catharsis. 
It is right for a dehumanized age. 


% 
Y 


—  —— —, 116:20, Мау 20, 1967. 

3149. Hughes, Catherine. The Theatre Goes to War, pp. 759-761. Three anti-war 
works—-Jooss’s The Green Table (1932), Terry's Viet Rock (Off-Broadway, 1967), and 
Brook's US (London, 1967)— demonstrate the superiority of art over propaganda. The 
Jooss ballet has had some 5,000 performances. Terry satirizes Viet Nam without refer- 
ring to the controversy over participation in this war. Brook’s play is dramatically 
effective but has faults. It depicts an air-conditioned Saigon press conference 
far from battle. This scene weakens its credibility. Newsmen have died where battle 
raged. 


» 116:22, June 3, 1967. 


3150. Schroth, Raymond A. The Other Wound, p. 316. Chapman's A Passionate 
Prodigality finds poetry and fascination in World War I. John Sac's M and an anthology, 
Letters from Vietnam, show how servicemen are preoccupied with self-preservation and 
how they suffer when friends die. Then psychological changes occur. If the moral 
ambiguities of the Viet Nam war are discussed only with words like "commitment," 
victory will be meaningless. 


, 117:11, September 9, 1967. 


3151. Schroth, Raymond A. The Temple of Goldman, p. 250. In Boys and Girls 
Together Goldman writes not of sex but of youth's relationships. His characters have 
no adult concerns: they concentrate on the interpersonal and ignore war, race prob- 
lems, politics, and religion. They live in unreality and in isolation. Goldman's deline- 
ation of youth's efforts for self-realization is less impressive than is his picture of 
middle-aged, middle-class narcissism. 


, 117:15, October 7, 1967. 


3152. Gleason, Philip. Our New Age of Romanticism, pp. 372-375. Surprising parallels 
exist between the Romantic Age and today: balladry, folk tales (Tolkien, C. S. Lewis), 
use of drugs, sexual rebellion, primitivism, Bohemianism (Haight-Ashbury), the return 
to the Bible, and revolution—social, political, and intellectual—which ignores aesthetic 
values. Lovejoy's analysis of the romantic applies to new philosophical and religious 
movements. Today, then, is.not "so radically different . . . so wholly new." Earlier 
romanticism has "some happy and some unhappy consequences." Historical awareness 
cautions man to avoid its destructive facets. 

—Charles F. Wheeler 
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AMERICAN HERITAGE, XIX:5, August 1968. 


3153. Baker, Carlos. The Slopes of Kilimanjaro (adapted from Novel: A Forum on 
Fiction, 1:1, Fall 1967, pp. 19-23), рр. 40-43, 90-91. The theme of Hemingway's The 
Snows of Kilimanjaro only slightly modifies Thoreau’s wish (Walden) "to front" life. | 
This influence combines with the two epigraphs (the one Hemingway retained; the other, 
from a printed source, rejected), which “had in common the idea of immense height,” 
to point up the protagonist's failure to set down his experience in fiction and to reach 
“the heights of literary achievement.” Hemingway revealed, many years later, how he 
had arrived at the characters and themes. Harry is himself, seen as if he had succumbed 
to the temptations of wealth. In "the stream-of-consciousness monologues" Hemingway 
blended autobiography with fiction. In 1935-1936 he feared that he might not attain 
the heights before death came. 

—J. B. Shipley 


BUCKNELL REVIEW: A JOURNAL OF LETTERS, ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
XV:3, December 1967. 


3154. Fogle, Richard Harter. Dante and Shelley’s ADONAIS, pp. 11-21. Taaffe, an 
18th-century Dante scholar, wrote a commentary on Adonais in the margin of the 1822 
first edition. He discovered parallels between Adonais and The Divine Comedy, 
especially the Paradiso, that have been ignored to this day. Both Dante and Shelley 
are visionaries, and Shelley uses Dante for corroboration, not “absolute need.” Both 
the Paradiso and Adonais “seek the ultimate vision,” the “final revelation.” І 


3155. Thompson, James R. Byron's Plays and DON JUAN: Genre and Myth, pp. 22- 
38. Byron's Don Juan, and his plays, illustrate genre functioning as myth. In the plays 
he struggled to create a "myth of the individual" and his autonomy in a demythologized 
world. The conflict of individual will against the forces of necessity is the theme of 
each of his plays. Don Juan attempts, through "generic explosion," to redefine form 
in a personal way. 


3156. Eskin, Stanley G. Politics in Shakespeare's Plays, pp. 47-64. Shakespeare's 
plays are excellent illustrations of the relationships between politics and literature. The 
two tetralogies deal with “dynamic politics." The Henry VI-Richard MI sequence 
depicts the shadow of the “ideal of a stable order." The Richard II-HenryIV-Henry V 
tetralogy deals with the themes of chaos and order also, but in a more complex way. 
'The tragedies articulate dynamic politics and political deterioration, but provide the 
"notion" of a political solvent for all problems. The Roman plays are politically 
pessimistic. 


3157. Kubal, David L. THE SECRET AGENT and the Mechanical Chaos, pp. 65-77. 
Conrad's The Secret Agent presents a chaotic world without either positive or negative 
standards. The characters exist in a moral vacuum; but the organizational principle 
of the circle, a mechanical figure, holds the world of the novel together. Images of 
mechanical chaos make for both thematic and structural unity. Even thoügh "neither 
the machine nor chaos triumphs," Conrad's vision centers on "desolation, chaos, and 
hopelessness." 


3158. Berndtson, Arthur. Tragedy as Power: Beyond Nietzsche, pp. 97-107. How can 
tragedy be beautiful? This has been a problem for dramatists as diverse as Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Ibsen, and Miller. Four solutions have been proposed: Schopenhauer's 
tragic value of resignation; the moralistic theory; the Aristotelian theory of catharsis; 
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and Nietzsche's theory that “pain may be а condition of the ultimate good of power.” 
For Nietzsche, reality is will. Will is power in act. Nietzsche presents his theory of the 
tragic value of power in The Will to Power. 

і —-William V. Davis 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, LXXXIXA:2156, November 4, 1967, 


3159. Keynes, Geoffrey. The Handsomest Young Man in England (rev.-art., Michael 
Hastings, The Handsomest Young Man in England: Rupert Brooke, London, 1967), 
pp. 65-66. Hastings fails in his attempt to “uncover the true Rupert Brooke” from the 
legend and hero worship of earlier accounts. What results is a scrapbook of documents, 
photographs (often irrelevant or inaccurately labeled), and portraits, interspersed with 
muddled writing and numerous mistakes of fact. 


3160. Parrinder, Patrick. Pastiche and After (rev.-art Angus Wilson, No Laughing 
Matter, New York, 1967), pp. 66-67. Wilson's novel is a Forsyte Saga of the 60's, 
tracing "three generations of decline in the Matthews family” who embody a “ ‘modern’ 
reversal of the Forsyte values.” Wilson fails to free himself from the “pastiche” novels 
of Snow, Greene, and Murdoch, even though he strives to use “alienation techniques.” 


3161. Steiner, George. On Reading Kenneth Burke (rev.-art, Kenneth Burke, Lan- 
guage as Symbolic Action, Berkeley, 1967), pp. 69-70. Despite his turgid prose, Burke 
is worth reading for his insights into the nature of language and its relation to literary 
values. Especially commendable are his “enactment” criticism, his analysis of Kubla 
Khan, Cor. and Tím., and his notion of how the non-verbal states of the body relate 
to thinking. 


3162. Homberger, Eric. Ezra Pound and the Ostriches (rev.-art, Julien Cornell, The 
Trial of Ezra Pound: A Documented Account of the Treason Case by the Defendant’s 
Lawyer, London, 1966), pp. 70-72. Cornell’s book is "a good lawyer's brief, a case for 
his client," but it reopens the question of Pound's contribution to modern letters, his 
relation to Hulme, Yeats, etc., his poetic uniqueness, his anti-Semitism, and his mental 
illness. Modern critics have too neatly separated their evaluation of Pound the poet 
from their knowledge of Pound the man. 


3163. Egan, Michael Not a Good Summer for the Well-Made Play (rev.-art, John 
R. Taylor, The Rise and Fall of the Well-Made Play, New York, 1967; The Oxford 
Companion to the Theatre, ed. by Phyllis Hartnell, New York, 1967), pp. 76-78. Before 
Ibsen's advent in England in the 1890's, British dramatists imitated French dramatists, 
especially Sardou and Scribe. Taylor treats positively the tradition of the well-made play 
and its fate in the 20th century, but his argument is marred by a loose use of the term 
well-made. Although entries in The Oxford Companion are inconsistent, incomplete, 
and pontifical, the book is still the best available theater reference book. 


— — ——, LXXXIXA:2160, December 2, 1967. 


3164. Arn, Robert. Obscenity and Pornography, pp. 160-163. Most critics’ defenses, of 
literary obscenity are misguided, since it is a critic's task to understand before he judges. 
Southern in Candy and Cohen in Beautiful Losers use obscene diction thematically. 
Southern uses it as an anti-language which asserts "another kind of communication direct 
and non-rational.” Cohen even finds “spiritual affirmation in filth.” Both writers con- 
nect obscenity with the cartoon language of comic book superheroes. 
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, LXXXIXA:2164, February 9, 1968. 


3165. Daiches, David. Language and Steiner (rev.-art, George Steiner, Language and 
Silence, London, 1967), pp. 255-256. For Steiner, the "dehumanizing savagery of the 
Nazi regime" is the central fact of the 20th century. That the cultured Germans were 
the villains calls into question the critical base of Arnold and Leavis. Because of his 
range of interests, Steiner may be suspected of exhibitionism and shallowness, but his 
provocativeness and the depth of his knowledge belie these charges. 


3166. Donahue, Denis. Criteria Omnia (rev.-art, The Criterion, 18 vols, ed. by 
T. S. Eliot), pp. 257-260. Eliot began to publish The Criterion (1922-1939). to promote 
"classicism" and combat "romanticism," but his hospitality to writers of other persua- 
sions turned the journal into a miscellany, precisely what Scrutiny was not. Although 
serving as a valuable record of 20 years of thought, The Criterion failed to contribute 
significantly to literary education, to the development of individual writers, or to the vital 
problems of the period. 


3167. Homberger, Eric. A Hater of Swank, Malice and All Uncharitableness (rev.-art., 
Wilfred Owen: Collected Letters, ed. by Harold Owen and John Bell New York, 
1967), pp. 271-272. Because parts of Owen's letters have been printed before, there are 
few surprises here. Despite his romantic verse, his character had "a distinctly anti- 
romantic streak.” After he met Sassoon in 1917, his letters are more exhilarating. 


, LXXXIXA:2166, February 23, 1968. 


3168. Whiteley, D. Pepys. More Pepys Behind the Scenes, pp. 316-318. A reassess- 
ment of the career of Reverend John Smith (1789-1870), the first transcriber of Pepys's 
shorthand, reveals a man largely ignored by his contemporaries and forgotten by 
readers of Pepys's Diary. Since Smith did not know Pepys's shorthand was based on 
Shelton's Tachygraphy, his work was difficult, though well-performed. Still, he received 
little reward and lived modestly as a curate. 


; LXXXIXA:2167, March 1, 1968. 


3169. Rogers, Pat. Swift's Anti-Rhetorlc, pp. 336-338. Swift displayed an ambivalent 
attitude toward traditional rhetoric: he both used its organizational forms and lam- 
pooned its value. In fact, "A Tale of A Tub might be seen as a repertory of spurious, 
nonfunctional rhetoric.” In his Short.Character of Thomas Earl of Wharton, rather 
than using invective, Swift "inverts the conventions of panegyric." 


--------, LXXXIXA:2168, March 8, 1968. 


3170. Bolgar, R. R. Que S'explique, Se Complique (rev.-art. R. S. Crane, The Idea of 
the Humanities and other Essays Critical and Historical 2 vols., Chicago, 1967), 
pp. 350-352. In his disappointing essay on the humanities Crane confusingly defines 
human achievements as those which not all men can do, and his argument slides from 
an analysis of general human qualities to discuss peculiarly literary studies. Crane, also 
disappointing as a historian of ideas, is much more satisfying as a literary critic: "the 
further he moves from his specialty the worse his difficulties become." 


3171. Morris, Helen. Prospero's Tempest (rev.-art, D. G. James, The Dream of 
Prospero, London, 1967), pp. 365-366. Following the pattern of his earlier The Dream 
of Learning, James interprets—not always convincingly—Shakespeare's Temp. relying 
heavily on Shakespeare's presumed intimate acquaintance with explorers of and writings 
about the New World. 
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----------- І.ХХХҒХА:2170, April 26, 1968. 

3172. Chanan, Gabriel. The Plight of the Novelist, pp. 399-401. There are "two kinds 
of recent novel" One is a carefully planned, dramatic structure of morally significant 
events; its "style is the clothing not the flesh." 'The other in directly relevant style 
comments incisively on the writer’s own immediate society. Despite its apparent 
malaise, the. novel can still give us “a tone of voice in which to think to ourselves." 
Two recent novels provide examples: Beckett’s Molloy and Heller's Catch-22. 


— — ——, LXXXIXA:2171, May 3, 1968. 


3173. Avery, Peter. Mr. Robert Graves and Omar (rev.-art., Robert Graves and Omar 
Ali-Shah, The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, London, 1967), pp. 423-424. If the intro- 
ductions—which claim to reveal more than they do and which often contain inaccur- 
acies—are skipped, “Graves’s versions of the Quatrains are worth reading." Omar Ali- 
Shah's supposed knowledge of classical Persian and his relationship to Omar Khayyam 
add little. 


3174. Vickers, Brian. No Bed for Bacon (rev.-art, Paolo Rossi, Francis Bacon: From 
Magic to Science, trans. by Sacha Rabinovitch, London, 1968), pp. 428-429. The early 
chapters on Bacon's attitudes toward mechanical arts, magic, science, and previous 
philosophies are detailed and historically astute. But later chapters on rhetoric, Ramus, 
and myth are misleading or mere summaries of Bacon's writings. “50 far Rossi's is the 
best historical account of Bacon." 


3175. Grover, P. R. A Tanner in the Works (rev.-art., Henry James, Hawthorne, ed. 
by Tony Tanner, London, 1967), pp. 430-431. James's long-out-of-print analysis of 
Hawthorne unfavorably compares the American writer to European writers. Таппегв 
introduction and notes supplement and correct James's biographical details, but Tanner 
overemphasizes Hawthorne's influence on James, шайл, with regard to imagery and 
symbolism. 


— — ———, LXXXIXA:2175, May 31, 1968. 


3176. Parrinder, Patrick. New Maps of Wells (rev.-art, Mark Hillegas, The Future 
as Nightmare: Н. С. Wells and the Anti-Utopians, New York, 1967), p. 520. Hillegas 
analyzes anti-utopian literary intellectuals such as Forster, Aldous Huxley, Orwell, and 
C. S. Lewis, showing how Wells influenced them despite their attempt to exorcize his 
optimism. Hillegas overemphasizes Wells’s influence. The best criticism of Wells's 
scientific romances is still that of Bergonzi and Weeks. 


3177. Beatson, Peter. Patrick White Joins the Ranks (rev.-art., Barry Argyle, Patrick 
White, London, 1967), pp. 521-522. Argyle gives “а total coverage of Mr. White’s work 
to date.” Beginning with a brief biography emphasizing White's Australian nationality, 
Argyle goes on to discuss in turn White's early and later works, concluding that he is 
one of the greatest contemporary writers in English. Despite Argyle's occasional mis- 
guided judgments, his book is excellent. 


3178. Brogan, Hugh. Time Pardons Rudyard Kipling (rev.-art, T. R. Henn, Kipling, 
London, 1967), pp. 527-528. As with Shakespeare and Dickens, Kipling's reputation is 
undergoing the normal cycle from "incorrect" to-"incorrect but a genius" to “correct 
according to his own canons, which we must accept" Kipling now challenges our 
standards. Although brevity limits the value of some of Henn's analysis as do the old- 
fashioned values Henn assumes, Henn's discussion of Kipling's style, his poetry, and his 
travel writings is sound. 
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— — — —, LXXXIXA:2176, June 7, 1968. 


3179. Adelman, Clifford. The Dehumanization of Willam Blake (rev.art, John 
Beer, Blake's Humanism, New York, 1968), pp. 549-550. Beer's book on Blake is a 
disappointing sequel to his Coleridge the Visionary. Beer says that "Blake's humanism 
lies in the primacy of mental form as the grain of sand іп which civic апа cosmic worlds 
may be perceived." Four visionary stances are involved. But because Beer analyzes 
poetry as a product rather than an experience and adopts an erroneous developmental 
thesis, his treatment of Blake's mythology is. out of focus. 


3180. Keynes, Geoffrey. Bloomsbury (rev.-art, Quentin Bell, Bloomsbury), p. 551. 
Bell, who grew up on the fringe of this intellectual circle, lists diagrammatically the 
names of 14 people who form the "true core" of "Bloomsbury." Strachey is at 
the center accompanied by Duncan Grant, Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Roger Fry, 
Grant and Vanessa Bell, and Saxon Sydney Turner. Pacifism—an attitude of negation 
rather than affirmation—bound the group together. 


3181. Shaffer, Elinor. Keats Between Sheets (rev.-art, Robert Gittings, John Keats, 
London, 1966), pp. 553-554. Gittings’s biography emphasizes details of Keats's life 
which relate directly to his poetry, stressing the connection so far that Keats's poetic 
imagination is not given enough credit. Gittings also comments on Keats's economic 
status and his love life. А 
—James W. Sire 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 34, Autumn 1967. 


3182. Pacey, Desmond. The Phenomenon of Leonard Cohen, pp. 5-23. Beautiful 
Losers (1966), Cohen's most impressive single achievement, may be viewed as the 
culmination of all his previous books. In Let Us Compare Mythologies (1956), the 
theme of the quest is introduced, as well as a close association between religion and 
sex, The Spice-Box of Earth (1961) reinforces the themes and religious and sexual 
affirmation. The Favourite Game (1963), his first novel, contains allusions, images, 
and motifs which are more fully developed in Beautiful Losers, his second. Flowers for 
Hitler (1964) shows a broadening and deepening, with an objectification of the author's 
interests and sympathies. 


3183. Grosskurth, Phyllis. The Smile on the Face of the Tiger: A Profile of Leon 
Edel pp. 24-31. In writing of James, Edel has achieved the creation of literary 
biography, i.e., a study of "the mind inside the man who held the paper or pen." He 
has succeeded in reconstructing the world às James saw it. Curiously, throughout the 
three volumes so far produced, Edel has never explored James's sex life, although he 
has probably gotten as close to James as anyone ever will · 


3184. Djwa, Sandra. Leonard Cohen: Black Romantic, pp. 32-42. Cohen apparently 
belongs among the contemporary Romantics, particularly in Flowers for Hitler and 
Beautiful Losers, in which he seems closest to the Eureopean tradition of Baudelaire, 
Sartre, and Genét and to their American affiliates Miller and Burroughs. In Flowers 
for Hitler he attempts to "extract the flowers of art" from the human capacity- for evil. 
In Beautiful Losers the four main characters, through the experience of failure, are 
all precipitated on a journey inward which leads to the re-creation of existence and, 
hence, the creation of art. In Cohen "the disintegration of experience" leaves the way 
open for the author and the reader to create new order. 
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3185. Thomas, Clara. Happily Ever After: Canadian Women in Fiction and Fact, 
pp. 43-53. The two prototypal feminine characters who appear in Sara Jeannette 
Duncan’s The Imperialist (Mrs. Murchison and her daughter Advena) found counter- 
parts in real life in the Strickland sisters, Catherine Parr Traill and Susanna Moodie. 
Traill’s Backwoods of Canada (c. 1830-1840) and Female Emigrant's Guide (1855) 
reveal her competent, practical nature as a pioneer housewife, who welcomed the 
challenge and adapted to the situation gracefully. Moodie’s Roughing It in the Bush 
(1852) shows the author to have been an illequipped pioneer, revolting against her 
circumstances but then gradually adapting to them. 


3186. Owen, John B. Isabella Valancy Crawford: THE CANOE, pp. 54-62. Craw- 
ford's lyric narrative poem, The Canoe, constitutes basically a study in the psychology 
of the primitive mind. But she uses the mentality of the Indian as Wordsworth did 
that of the peasant—to explore in the simple and uninhibited mind certain psychic 
activities which are "normally buried, suppressed or modified" in the civilized mind. 
The Canoe may thus be viewed as a symbolic exploration of the human psyche. The 
subtle sense of paradox and use of irony in the poem make it seem "surprisingly 
modern." 


3187. Columbo, John Robert. Avison and Wevill (rev.-art, Margaret Avison, The 
Dumbfounding, 1967; David Wevill, А Christ of the Ice-Floes, 1967), pp. 72-76. 
Avison's poetry reveals an utter selflessness like Keats’s "negative capability." Yet 
her poetry works in a very contemporary and very American way. It is more ideo- 
grammic than verbal. Wevill’s vision is extremely traditional. In his poems “society 
and common sense are partners" Both poets, however, write a "beautiful, faintly 
troubled poetry." І 


‚ Мо. 35, Winter 1968 (“Wyndham Lewis in Canada”). 


3188. Murphy, J. Stanley. Wyndham Lewis at Windsor, pp. 9-19. [An account of 
Lewis’s sojourn as lecturer and teacher at Assumption College, Windsor, Ontario, in 
1943-1944, with texts of letters from Lewis to the author.] 


3189. Lewis, Wyndham. On Canada, pp. 20-25. [This is a previously unpublished 
article, written during Lewis’s stay in Canada during the war years, dealing principally 
with the need for Canada to engage in “selective and qualitative” adoption of emigrants.] 


3190. Lewis, Anne Wyndham. The Hotel, pp. 26-28. [This is an account by Lewis’s 
wife of the fire at their hotel in Toronto in-February 1943.] 


3191. Fox, C. J. The Wild Land: A Celebration of Globalism, pp. 29-36. Impressed 
mostly by the opposing “cosmic” and "crude" characteristics of life in Canada and the 
United States, Lewis was eventually to suggest a link between them. The wildness and 
crudeness marked the beginnings of a new “global” culture, making nationalism and 
parochialism obsolete (viz, America and Cosmic Man, 1948). 


3192. Lewis, Wyndham. HILL 100: Outline for an Unwritten Novel, рр. 37-43. [This 
unpublished Ms, dating from Lewis’s stay in Canada, contains an outline of several 
chapters and a general summary of the plot, contrasting the origins of Canadian com- 
munities with their modern condition.] 


3193. Rose, W. K. Exile’s Letters, pp. 64-73. Lewis’s Canadian correspondence, only 
partially reprinted in The Letters of -Wyndam Lewis, provides all the ingredients of 
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“a successful long fiction," a human comedy bleak beyond our expectation. His 
concern with winning recognition in the New World and his almost hysterical preoccu- 
pation with sheer survival determine both. the contents of the letters and the choice of 
correspondents, However, the letters do possess humor and sentiment and are more 
personal than those of any other period of his life. They, also record much of the 
material used in his novel Self-Condemmed (1954). 

р —J]obn J. Patton 


CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW, XLIX:3, October 1963. 


3194. Osborne, John W. William Cobbett’s Role in the Catholic Emancipation Crisis, 
1823-1829, pp. 382-389. Through his writings Cobbett aided the Catholic Emancipation 
movement, but primarily he used thé controversy as a means s of attacking the govern- 
ment. 

—Robert G. Bass 


CATHOLIC WORLD, 202:1,208, November 1965. 


3195. Cook, Bruce. Introducing Thomas Gallagher, pp. 96-101. Gallagher, native of 
the Columbia University area of New York, has written four books. Fire at Sea depicts 
the Morro Castle disaster with realistic and tragic effectiveness. Three novels—The 
Gathering Darkness, The Monogamist, and Oona O'—treat the Irish-American family, 
and no other novels handle its ethos more validly. - 


— — ——, 203:1,215, June 1966. 


3196. Cook, Bruce. 007: Тһе Gentleman in Decline, pp. 169-174. Both Simon Raven 
and Brigid Brophy in their studies of Fleming's James Bond base their standards on 
Usborne's Clubland Heroes and accept Bond as a gentleman: he honors the code and 
plays the game. Yet, one àsks, may a man who entertains doubts about the ethics of 
his activities rightly be considered a gentleman? And though, Fleming treats Bond's 
sexual adventures discreetly, he comments in the last Bond story, The Man with the 
Golden Gun, “No gentleman arranges such things for another gentleman—much less 
for... moral degenerates.” 

—Charles F. Wheeler 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, ХХІХ:8, May 1968. 


3197. Spacks, Patricia Meyer. In Search of Sincerity, pp. 591-602. Poetic sincerity is 
best achieved through artifice; artless sincerity achieves no sincerity. Donne's sincerity, 
for example, often hidden by superficial frivolity of his characters, is his 

to state full truths in their contradictory aspects." Pope's satiric patterns, with virtue's 
antitheses intensifying his argument for and definition of virtue, reveal an essential 
sincerity. Understanding Eliots attitude toward his personae, which often reveals 
self-effacing irony, shows his sincerity. Donne and Eliot.use analogy to effect sincerity, 
the former linking nuances of feeling into significant emotions, the latter linking nuances 
about individuals into significant social statements. : 


3198. Stanton, Robert. The Plot-Tone Conflict: A New Key to the Novel, pp. 602-607. 
In addition to a novel’s "central conflict," one sees a conflict between authorial inten- 
tion and manifest intention, the latter resulting from the collision of tone and plot. 
Tone, achieved by authorial comment or implicit style, imparts the intrinsic worth of 
& character or event. The plot tests characters' consequential worth against some grave 
problem or universa] law, with a resultant conflict between authorial-plot intentions. 
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In Crime and Punishment Svidrigailov, for example, is quite evil within the story, quite 
likeable in himself, and thus illustrative of Dostoevsky's "dual perception." 


3199, Bercovitch, Sacvan. Literature and the Repetition Compulsion, pp. 607-615. 
Freud's theory of art fails to reconcile the tendency to return to unpleasant experiences. 
Though later realizing his reductive error concerning general psychoanalysis, Freud 
persistently considered art “a child's day. dream." Thus, he overlooked the function of 
the repetition compulsion in art as strengthening the artist's ability to render experience 
in "creative artistic activity." Moreover, Freud's regarding the recurrent myths in 
literature as "the distorted vestiges of the wishful fantasies of whole nations" overlooks 
anthropological evidence that these myths are communal recognition of defects and 
communal efforts to cope with them. Failing to recognize the therapeutic function of 
art, he reduced to a "kingdom not of this world" what is a very real portrayal of psychic 
distress. 


3200. McCall, Dan. The Meaning in Darkness: A Response To a Psychoanalytical 
Study of Conrad (rev.-art., Frederick Crews, “The Power of Darkness,” Partisan Review, 
XXXIV:4, Fall 1967, рр. 507-525 [AES, ХІ:7, Sept. 1968, 2364], рр. 620-627. 
Crews's seeing Conrad's Heart of Darkness as a symbolic extravaganza on the fears of 
an anxious infant is only an insufficient paraphrase. Using false dichotomies. and mis- 
usig biographical evidence to theorize that the "real meaning" of the work is in its 
sexuality, he overlooks the larger cultural theme evident. More than Marlow's symbolic 
father, Kurtz is European civilization's paradoxical display of sensitive intelligence and 
destructive acquisitiveness. Marlow does not strive for sexual ascendancy with Kurtz; 
he strives inwardly against the Kurtz-like desire to make the world a possession. His 
reconciliation, not a cynical submission to an avenging parent, is Conrad’s hope for 
European civilization possibly Ending contentment in the “Heart of Darkness,” which 
is Europe, not Africa, 


3201. Matlack, Cynthia S., and William F. Matlack. A Statistical Approach to Prob- 
‘lems of Attribution: A LETTER OF ADVICE TO A YOUNG POET, pp. 627-632. 
Determination of authorship through investigation of recurrence of grammatical struc- 
tures and vocabulary is effective when either-or alternatives operate. However, the 
alternatives must have a strict similarity of genre and contemporaneity. Concerning 
the. authorship of A Letter of Advice to a Young Poet, Swift is often falsely placed 
within a control group of dissimilar major writers, and it is proved that he was most 
likely the author. Thus, if the control group is unselective, Hemingway or Charles II 
would have the same initial probability factor as Swift. Too, Swift’s conscious use of 
personae alters his style and frustrates the likelihood of determining his authorship 
statistically. 

—Elton F. Henley 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE STUDIES, V:1, March 1968. 


3202. Praz, Mario. Armida’s Garden, pp. 1-20. Although it is dangerous to find 
anticipations of later writers and movements in ‘the works of early writers, still there 
is some safety in this practice in the case of works by geniuses like Montaigne, Diderot, 
and Tasso. Tasso anticipates the mannerists, romantics and diverse painters. Tancredi’s 
wounding a supposed ghost suggests Webster. In Tasso’s preference for gloomy settings 
can be seen the later interest in such settings in the poetry of Gray and Collins. Tasso’s 
awareness of the spell of ruins is echoed in Shelley and Webster, and the English garden 
of the 18th century has resemblances to. Armida’s garden, 
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3203. Cohn, Robert G. The Assault on Symbolism, pp. 69-75. Winters's attack of 
thirty years ago on the Symbolist poets, especially Mallarmé (In Defense of Reason), 
still carries great weight with English-speaking critics. The attack on Mallarmé, how- 
ever, resulted from a misreading of a sentence in a preface that Mallarmé wrote for 
a book of a young admirer. In the passage Mallarmé mentioned the importance of both 
the rational and connotative values of words. Winters felt that Mallarmé wanted here 
to eliminate the rational in language and poetry. Such a misinterpretation is further 
'rendered foolish by Mallarmé's own poetry. 

--Е. Nelson James 


CULTURE, XXIX:1, March 1968. 


3204. Bacon, M. E. Blake and Gray: A Case of Literary Symbiosis, pp. 42-50. Blake's 
poem, To Mrs. Ann Flaxman, contains images that both parallel and depend for the 
full development of their meaning upon similar images in Gray's Elegy Written in a 
Country Churchyard. External evidence indicates that Blake intended his poem, which 
he had inscribed:in a volume of Gray’s poetry, to be read in conjunction with the Elegy. 

—Jerome H. Rosenberg 


DELTA, No. 37, Autumn 1965. 


3205. Newton, J. M. Patrick Kavansgh's Imagination, pp. 4-8. Kavanagh's Tarry 
Flynn is a disappointing autobiographical novel about a farmer-poet who fails in this 
world but supposedly succeeds in the world of the spirit Kavanagh makes casual 
assertions about Tarry's spiritual strength without dramatizing it or convincing us of 
its truth. This lack of authenticity of imagination makes us look at Kavanagh's poetry 
with a colder eye. Even the best poems about the richness of everyday objects do not 
demonstrate anything brought to them; the poems talk about beauty rather than render 
it Slackness grows markedly in the later poetry. Still, Kavanagh distinguishes himself 
. above most contemporary English poets with his naturalness and simplicity. 


3206. Bolt, Sydney. The Impropriety of Wallace Stevens, pp. 9-14. Winters's judg- 
ment that Stevens's poetry belonged into two classes was made before half the Collected 
Poems appeared, but the perception remains useful. However, Winters misconstrued the 
connection between the meditative and the sensual “decadent” poems. While the | 
pursuit of pleasure is part of Stevens’s confronting (and rejecting) the meaninglessness 
of the “objective” human situation, pleasure is not his central concern. When a normally 
protected consciousness is destroyed, Stevens conveys not the pleasure of sensation but 
the advocacy of a completed, open consciousness. Stevens is not offering a holiday from 
reality, but a holiday in it. 


» Мо. 38, Spring 1966. 


3207. Bolt, Sydney. The Thin Red Line of Love, pp. 4-8. The general reader’s impres- 
sion of the uniformity of lyrics produced by Graves may be reinforced by the poet's 
own simplification—" My main theme was always the practical impossibility, transcended 
only by a belief in miracle, of absolute love continuing between man and woman." 
But in his later poems, love takes the form of a ritual sacrifice; a persistent concern for 
style allows him to retain vitality. Graves is an Mi ipu and distinguished minor 
poet." 


3208. Young, Robert. The Divided Science (rev.-art, R. D. Laing, The Divided Self), 
pp. 13-18. Some psychiatric writing is good literature and requires serious, committed 
readers, not dilettantes who read for a glib solution to their own problems. But the 
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languages can conflict, since science is to be communicated. didactically, whereas. we 
expect literature to be communicated evocatively. Laing discusses the world of 
the schizophrenic in the language of existential phenomenology, a mode hard to, recon- 
cile to the language of fiction. At present we live with schisms between the physiologist, 
the psychologist, and the novelist; until the languages can be accommodated, both - 


scientists and students of literature will be unsure of what to do.with works like The 
Divided Self. . 


3209. Bruce-Wilson, Richard. The New American Decadence, pp. 22-28. Denise 
Levertov seems to claim that her poetry is vital in the American sense. But the source 
of poetic vitality in American poets Stevens and Williams is found in the poet's attitude 
toward objects—the material of the poem lies not in the personality of the poet, but in 
the things outside him. Williams's basic belief is not in ideas but in things. In contrast, 
Levertov endorses Eliot's "objective correlative." She seems to be constantly trying 
to find out and express the experience of Utimate Truth, with the poem's source being 
an emotional pressure within the poet. She is a poet to read, but дої because her 
verse is vital in the sense of Williams and Stevens. 


— — — —, Мо. 39, Summer 1966. 


3210. Henfrey, Norman. MANSFIELD PARK, pp. 4-11. Jane Austen's focus is 
of course on Fanny and, through her, on Edmund and their marriage as a amall fine 
flowering of human achievement. Austen has no humorless infatuation with Fanny, 
whose dialogue and musings show her inadequacies clearly; but her warmth to both 
Fanny and Edmund is evident in her attitude towards them. This novel has both a 
large comic scope and dramatic scope that encompasses the tragic. But it shows a 
regrettable conflict between the artist and moralist, particularly when Austen pends 
the Crawfords to an edifying purpose. 


3211. Palmer, Peter R. Max Frisch and the Crucifixion of Sex, pp. 34-39. Like Law- 
rence, Frisch writes about fallen man and. the division of the sexes. From his early 
play Santa Cruz to his recent novel A Wilderness of Mirrors, Frisch has tried to recon- 
cile authentic existence with married life. His characters are torn between the desire 
for self-surrender and the urge to be free. Because of its dual physical and spiritual 
ныша, human longing will never be answered. 

—Donald M. Eulert 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LX;2, March 1968. 


3212. Turner, Arlin. William Faulkner and. the Literary Flowering in the American > 
South, pp. 109-118. The constant stream of romantic novels of Southern life perpetuate | 
conventions which are pleasant but unrelated to reality. Faulkner abandoned these 
stereotypes, insisting on a more truthful picture of the South. The plantation of 
Southern myth is present in his works, but so are the disturbing sources of its decay. 
He reinterprets the Southern tradition in his novels just as it has been reinterpreted by 
later.historians. He helped to create a new generation of Southern writers by his 
independence of vision which enabled him to bring to his readers the reality of Southern 
life as it appeared to him. 


——— —, LX:3, June 1968. 


3213. Hamard, Jean. Lawrence Durrell: A ИЗИ Writer, pp. 171-181. Durrell's 
work is characterized by experiment in form and a search for new insights into human 
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nature. Striving to create a continuum in which space and time are united, he used 
many devices to blur the normal awareness of time.. Though the central topic in his 
Quartet is an investigation of modern love, he fails to evolve a coherent theory and is 
unable to develop a technique to relate differing facets of love by a unifying pattern: 
The whole spirit of his work is foreign to contemporary English literature, Since English 
novelists seem to be engaged primarily in “sociologie romancee." 

—Arnold B. Fox 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO BULLETIN, XVII:4, 
October 1959, 


3214. Vitz, Carl. J. B. Pond and Two Servants, pp. 277-284. Pond, a lyceum manager, 
registered on January 2, 1885, in Cincinnati's St. Nicholas Hotel as "T. B. Pond and 
two servants." Tbe "two servants" were Twain and Cable, then at the midpoint of 
their famous four-month joint reading tour. 


--------, XVHI:1, January 1960. 

3215. Fligar, Martha Weber. Mrs. Trollope's Valentine to Cincinnati, pp. 13-18. А 
letter from Frances Trollope to Charles Wilkes (February 14, 1828) reveals one of Mrs. 
Trollope's few sentiments of delight about Cincinnati and an admission of her own 
shortcomings in the organization of business. [Text of the letter is included.] 


, XIX:2, April 1961. 
3216. Dunlap, James F. Queen City Stages: Highlights of the Theatrical Season of 
1843, pp. 128-143. In the period 1837-1861 there were summits of profitable activity 
for actors and managers, but for the most part the earlier part of the era was beset 
by a variety of problems. "Theatrical ventures were yet hazardous. 


-------, XXY:3, July 1963. 

3217. Brill, Ruth. Cincinnati’s Poet-Warrior: William Haines Lytle, pp. 188-201. 
Lytle (1826-1863) of Cincinnati’s prestigious Lytle family, was a precocious child, an 
army officer, a letter-writer, a legislator, and wrote poetry for his personal amusement. 
His most famous poem, Antony and Cleopatra, could serve as Lytle’s epitaph, for his 
own death had an “Antoniac” quality: he marched to war and to the glorious death he 
seemed to long for. 


-----, XXE4, October 1963. 


3218. Emig, Janet A. Flower in the Cleft: the Writings of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
pp. 223-238. Her works achieve a thematic unity because what is offered, through 
portraits of child heroes and heroines, is her own deepest life. 


CINCINNATI HISTORICAL SOCIETY BULLETIN (Formerly Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio Bulletin), ХХИ:3, July 1964. 


3219. Price, Robert. Mary Hartwell Catherwood and Cincinnati, pp. 162-168. Mary 
Hartwell ahd Helen V. Osborne came to Cincinnati from New York in 1875; Miss 
Osborne became editor-in-chief of Golden Hours in 1878, and Miss Hartwell became, 
during the next 20 years, one of the better known regional writers of the period. 


3220. Kaine, Hiram. Mike Fink, pp. 136-140. Fink was an actual individual about 
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whom many tales evolved. [A "typical Mike Fink vigens taken from Charles Cist’s 
The Cincinnati Miscellany (1845) is included.] 
— Thomas E. Burke 


HORIZON, X:3, Summer 1968. 


3221. Hibbert, Christopher. The Search for King: Arthur, pp. 4-14. Recent archaeo- 
logical digs suggest that legends about King Arthur, Camelot, and the Isle of Avalon are 
rooted in historical reality. Glastonbury was once an island perhaps similar to Avalon; 
a geophysical survey hints that a freestanding yellow sandstone hill know as South 
Cadbury Castle may have been the site of Camelot; and constantly in southwest England 
excavations reveal traces of the ‘Arthurian | era. 


3222. Burgess, Anthony. Johnson (7) on Johnson, pp. 60-64. If Johnson had written 
his own life for the Lives of the Poets, he might have recorded some of the following 
observations: “Of his character, it may be said that he hid a sufficiency of sweetness 
beneath an exorbitant rugosity, that he could love without the extravagance of constant 
asseveration, and that his prejudices were but the obverse of his convictions.” Prejudice, 
in Dr. Johnson’s view, was simply his just and reasoned hostility. “He asked nothing 
more than that his mots should be applauded, his excesses of expatiation condoned, and 
his dogmatisms accepted.” 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


INFORMATIONS SUR LES SCIENCES SOCIALES, VI:4, 1967. (Adapted бош 
Language and Language Behavior Abstracts, П:1, January 1968, 120.) 


3223. Chatman, S. The Semantics of. Style, pp. 77-99. [Four main uses of the word 
“style” are formulated and their interrelations discussed: (1) the normative sense, “good 
writing”; (2) individual manner; (3) the features of literary compositions which belong 
to form and expression rather than to the substance.of the thought or matter expressed; 
(4) a manner of discourse, or tone of speaking adopted in addressing others in ordinary : 
conversation. Several theories are. criticized. Diagrams with explanatory commentary 
convey the main lines of discussion of theory, which largely concerns sense two.] 

[No abstracter given] 


LANGUAGE QUARTERLY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA, V:3-4, 
1967. (Reprinted from Language and Language Behavior Abstracts, П:1, January 1968, 
121.) 
3224. Johnston, E. C. The Signification of the Pronoun of Address in Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight, pp. 34-36. [This paper seeks to accomplish two ends: first to survey 
the use of the pronoun in address (the polite versus the familiar forms) by the several 
characters in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight; second to show that the choice between 
the two forms was not only in keeping with the times but was consciously used by the 
anhor to emphasize that Gawain was indeed the perfect knight] 

Io abstracter given] 


LIBRARY, 5th Serles, XIX, 1964. 


3225. Andrews, H. K. The Printed Part-Books of Byrd's Vocal Music, pp. 1-10. [A 

survey of the bibliographical problems involved in the editions between 1575 and 1611, 
four editions of Mrd Sonets and songs and three of е of Sundrie 

baron Чаны. Е : | ‚ 
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3226. Osborn, James M. . Edmund Malone: Scholar-Collector, pp. 11-37. [An account 
of the collecting activities of this Shakespeare scholar and friend of Boswell.] 
(Illustrated) ЕЕ 


3227. Curtis, Mark Н. William Jones: Puritan Printer and Propagandist, pp. 38-66. 
[A survey of Jones's publishing career, revealing the way in which "certain Puritan 
printers, booksellers, dissident ministers, and sympathizers of various kinds had organ- 
ized in the first decade of the 17th century a campaign of propaganda" and casting light 
on "some early but important cleavages in Stuart Puritanism itself.”] (Illustrated) 


3228. Barber, Giles. Bolingbroke, Pope, and the PATRIOT KING, pp. 67-89. Exam- 
ination of the unusual makeup of a newly-discovered copy of the 1738 private edition 
of Bolingbroke’s Letters on History “helps to suggest a solution to the complicated 
problem of the relations of the surviving copies of the Patriot King.” Pope probably 
printed first a small edition of the Patriot King “with Bolingbroke’s full knowledge and 
for his intimate friends" (the only extant part of which is the final section-—Letter III — 
of the British Museum volume) and then later printed “a larger, slightly modified, edition 
which he intended to have published, with the author’s consent, to ensure the Jatter’s 
undying fame” (represented by the Yale and Texas copies and the first 131 pages of 
the BM copy). [Appended is a section of notes on the printing of the first authorized 
edition (1749).] . (Illustrated) 


3229. Morris, Brian. The Editions of Cleveland’s Poems, 1647-1687, pp. 90-111. 
Twenty-three editions of Cleveland’s poetry appeared between 1647 and 1687. Some 
of them were issued more than once. There are three distinct stages in the transmis- 
sion of the text: (1) the six editions of 1647, “so closely related and interwoven that 
no time-sequence can accurately be established” among them; (2) a series of 17 reprints 
between 1651 and 1669, interrupted in 1658 by two editions which contain new readings; 
(3) the Clievelandi Vindiciae of 1677, which rejects the previous printed editions in 
favor of a Ms source. For the majority of poems the first edition (1647) "preserves a 
text that is incomparably better than that of any other surviving witness." (Illustrated) 


3230. Erdman, David V. The Binding (et cetera) of VALA, pp. 112-129 (rev.-art., 
William Blake, Vala, ed. G. E. Bentley, Jr., Oxford, 1963). [A detailed critique of the 
Bentley edition, listing numerous errors which show that “Bentley’s exhibits display too 
much ambiguity and his dates prove self-contradictory."] 


3231. Shipley, John B. James Ralph's Pamphlets, 1741-1744, pp. 130-146. Between 
November 1741 and May 1744, besides writing for the Champion, Ralph published “at 
least seven tracts important in their day" for setting forth the case of the Opposition 
to Sir Robert Walpole. The first, The Court-Secret, has sometimes been attributed 
to others but is clearly established as Ralph's by Francis Cogan's sale catalogue. Of 
all the works here ascribed to Ralph, only A Critical History (1743) lacks “concrete 
contemporary evidence" of his authorship, but its style is that of Ralph. [Includes a 
bibliography of Ralph's pamphlets of this period, as well as those ascribed to him but 
*probably" or "definitely" not by him.] 


3232. Paden, W. D. The Tennysons’ POEMS BY TWO BROTHERS (1827) Recon- 
sidered, pp. 147-161. The attributions of authorship made in the 1893 edition can be 
tested by new evidence: "two copies supposedly annotated by Alfred and Charles, 
respectively, and a document of 1893" (a note from Robert Bowes to Hallam Tennyson). 
On the basis of this evidence, six poems attributed to Alfred Tennyson in 1893 are 
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removed ioni his canon, two -hesitant жүро are confirmed, aad two. new attribu- 
tions are: ‘made. | 


3233. Davis, Kenneth W. A Bibliography of the Writings of Wiliam Henry Smith, 
pp. 162-174. [A list of 128 contributions to Blackwood's Magazine between 1839 and 
and 1871 (identified chiefly through Smith's letters in the Blackwood Collection in the 
National Library of Scotland), along with a "provisional да of his contributions to 
five other periodicals and a list of his books.] 


3234. Tanselle, G. Thomas. Millays RENASCENCE and SECOND APRIL: A Bib- 
liographical Study, pp. 175-186. In previous bibliographical treatment, a confusion 
between the terms "édition" and "printing". has obscured the relationships among the 
printings of these two books. In each case the second printing is actually a second edi- 
tion, while all the later printings are from the plates. of the second edition. [Includes 
bibliographical descriptions of the two books, with lists of textual variants between the 
Kennerley editions and the Collected Lyrics and Collected Sonnets.] 


3235. Wiles, R. М. Early Georgian Provincial Magazines, рр. 187-195. Among those 
previously listed by bibliographers, Curiosity and Country Common Sense are not 
periodicals, and Agreeable Miscellany and Humourist can now be located. In addition, 
two issues of a previously unrecorded magazine have been discovered in the York 
Minster Library: Monthly Miscellany, printed by James Lister of Leeds early in 1734. 
(Illustrated) 


3236. Siue. M. с. The Early English Editions of MANDEVILLE'S TRAVELS, 
pp. 202-207. Іп 1496 Richard Pynson printed the first extant English edition; his copy- 
text was a Ms of the Defective Version. Worde issued at least three editions (1499, 
1503, 1510), based on Pynson's; and Thomas East issued at least two more (1568, 
1583), based on Worde's as collated with another Ms. 


3237. Devereux, E. J. Richard Taverner's Translations of ыы рр. 212-214. 
Taverner's six translations “were reprinted at fairly regular intervals for more than 
twenty years [after 1539], and may therefore be of, some: importance as sources of 
classical proverbs and anecdotes quoted in sixteenth-century English literature." 


3238. Devereux, E. J. Some Lost English Translations of Erasmus: Corrigendum and 
Addenda, pp. 215-216. [Adds four titles to the list in XVII:3, Sept. 1962, рр. 255-259 
(AES, VI:10, Dec. 1963, 2732).] 


3239. Watson, Andrew G. A Sixteenth-Century English “Sammelband,” pp. 216-222. 
British Museum Ms Harley 218, a Sammelband put together by Thomas Cleobury, is 
of interest "because it bears the date of its compilation [1526] and its origin can be 
fairly precisely determined.” It contains eight main sections [here described]. 


3240. Hale, David G. Thomas Colwell: Elizabethan Printer, pp. 223-226. Between 
1560 and 1575 Colwell entered 132 works in the Stationers’ Register; his publications 
include poetry and ballads (by such writers as William Elderton and Barnaby Googe) 
and books on “important public affairs.” 


3241. Juel-Jensen, Bent. Fine and Large-Paper Copies of S.T.C. Books, and Particularly 
of Drayton's POEMS (1619) and THE BATTAILE OF AGINCOURT (1627), pp. 226- 
230. Contrary to a common belief, large- and fine-paper copies of early English books 
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do exist. [Includes detailed descriptions of large-paper copies.of two Drayton. books and 
lists 43 other STC books noted in large-paper copies.] (Illustrated) 


3242. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. Five Lost. Thomason Tracts Come Home, pp. 230-234. 
Thomason Tracts Octavo Volume 269, missing from the British Museum for over a 
century, was located in the Georgetown University Archives and returned to the Museum 
in 1963: It contains five tracts, by Jerrard Winstanley, Jeremiah Rich, Joshuah Siston, 
John Daniel, and Robert Denton. [Includes descriptions of those by Siston and. Daniel, 
previously unrecorded. 1 


3243. Ryskamp, ‘Charles. Sammel Richardson. and William RED . 234-238.- It 
is a little known fact that Cowper: as a young man knew Richardson; the two men may 
have met (perhaps through John Duncombe) between 1750 and 1754, when Richardson 
was. writing Sir Charles Grandison. [Includes the text of Cowper’s Ode occasioned by 
Grandison, from the Ms in the Victoria and Albert Musani] 


3244. May, Frederick. Арыны Francis Wrangham: Addenda to ) Sadlelr, pp. 238- 
242. [Nineteen additions to. Sadleir's bibliography; pal from the Genfleman’s 
Magazine and the Шешу annuals] . 


3245. Tanselle, G. Thomas, The Text of Stevens's LE MONOCLE DE MON ONCLE, 
pp. 246-248. Line 84 (“We hang.. . . rayed") of the first edition (1923) was mistakenly 
printed as line 86 in the 1931 edition and has been thus misplaced in all later editions. 
[Includes a list of all variant readings in the printed texts of the poem.] 


3246. Brissenden, А, Т; Dodsley's “Техі for THE REVENGER'S TRAGEDY 
in His SELECT: COLLECTION, ‘pp. 254-258. The ‘Garrick Collection in the British 
Museum contains the copy of the 1607 quarto emended in Dodsley's hand for use as 
printer's copy for his Collection in 1744 (though additional alterations were inade, 
presumably in proof). His “editorial pene) have influenced editions down to the 
present day.” — . 


[Intervening issues ч Library have- боа published i in eo 


, XXIIL2, June 1968. 
3247. Todd, William B. Some Wiseian Ascriptions In the Wrenn Catalogue, pp. 95- 107. 
In the published catalogue of the Wrenn Library, at least 869 entries (or 17 percent) 
make false ascriptions of authorship. That these entries are "deliberate frauds"—the 
‚ result of Wise's attempt to inflate the value of anonymous works—can be proved by 
reference to his letters, his lists, his binding bills from Riviere, and Wrenn’ 8 notes (based 
on Wise's letters) in the bound’ volumes. U 


3248. Tanselle, С. Thomas. Three Unrecorded Issues of Masefield’s TRAGEDY OF 
NAN, pp. 145-147. Unrecorded in, the standard bibliographies of Masefield are three 
printings by Mitchell Kennerley: а 1910 printing that includes’ the dedication and 
list of characters; and two 1912 printings, one without the dedication and list, the. other 
with them and also a preface P Masefield. 

'—QG. Thomas Tanselle 


LONDON MAGAZINE, ҮШІ, April 1968. | DO 
3249. Wright, David. Patrick Kavanagh, pp. 22-29. Unlike Yeats, Joyce, and Beckett, 
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Kavanagh made his name in Dublin rather than in London or Paris; indeed he was 
scarcely known in England until 1960 when Come Dance With Kitty Stobling became 
a Poetry Book Society Choice. An enemy of the “Irishness” that he felt was a playing-up 
to an Anglo-American image of Ireland, he presented an Ireland as "penny plain and 
unsentimental as a shovel.” Kavanagh’s best poems reveal his emphasis upon what is 
“ ‘under one’s nose'" and his ability to combine a conversational tone with a singing 
versification. 


3250. Jones, Brian. Poetry and Pose, pp. 69-73. The poetry C. Day Lewis wrote in 
the 30's reads like an anthology of the seminal poets of our time: Hopkins, Hardy, 
Auden, and Eliot. The effect is that of an attempt to stabilize and define a mood by 
using somebody else’s accents. But in the last 25 years Lewis has been much more 
personal, much more a late Romantic, using a language which seems to arise genuinely 
from his own personality. 


; УШ:2, May 1968 


3251. Palmer, Tony. Artistic Privilege, pp. 47-52. Miller's The Price, Murdoch's 
The Nice and the Good, and Beckett's plays represent a dominant position for today's 
artists: a rejection both of the notion that the artist is useful in any sense at all and 
of the notion that the artist has an obligation to. communicate. All three seem to be 
living out Descartes's belief that it is necessary to conquer oneself rather than fortune, 
and to change one's desires rather than the order of the world. 

| | —R. Yackshaw 


MIDSTREAM, хш: 10, December 1967. 


3252. Hochman, Baruch. Child and Man in Philip Roth, pp. 68-76. Roth's two novels 
have not risen to the promise of his collection of stories, Goodbye, Columbus. In 
both When She Was Young and Letting Go, stereotypes, a.lack of insight and perspec- 
tive, and sentimentality posing as psychological interest have replaced the sharpness of 
characterization found in Не stories. 

—Donald D. Nemanich 


MILTON NEWSLETTER, 1:2, May 1967. 


3253. McLaughlin, Elizabeth T. Milton and Thomas Ellwood, pp. 17-28. “Study of 
Thomas Eltwood’s life, his published works, and his unpublished Mss confirms that he 
was a man worthy to be Milton's friend, provides further evidence of the nature of 
their relationship, and reveals that he understood and highly valued Milton's work." 
Ellwood's Upon the Excellently Learned John Milton, An Epitaph [reprinted here, and 
reproduced in a facsimile of the Ms], while demonstrating "valid critical appreciation" 
of Milton's. work, lacks polish and illustrates why Ellwood's poetry has fallen into 
oblivion. New evidence suggests that Ellwood also served as amanuensis to Milton. 
Yet Ellwood's relationship with Milton was only one element in a full life of tutoring, 
prose controversy, and significant responsibilities as a member of the Quaker move- 
ment during its formative years. 


———— 1:3, October 1967. 


3254. Mish, Charles С. COMUS and Bryce Blais VISION OF THEODORUS 
VERAX, pp. 39-40. While no complete English translation of Erycius Puteanus's 
Latin Comus has been recorded, a condensed translation by Blair, entitled The Vision 
of Theodorus Verax, appeared in 1671. Blair does not acknowledge his source, but is 
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a competent, efficient translator; Puteanus's interspersed Latin verse is usually rendered 
as iambic couplets, and Blair includes sidenotes “of the most elementary sort" identifying 
mythological references, and marginal notes "indicating what he thought of dancing 
and kissing." Nothing in Blair's work indicates knowledge of Milton's Comus; perhaps 
he was right in seeming to have thought that nobody knew Puteanus's work; or he was 
completely unread. 


„ 1:4, December 1967. 


3255. Huntley, Frank L. A Background in Folklore for the “Blind mouths" Passage in 
LYCIDAS (i. 113-131), pp. 52-55. In Lycidas the entire diatribe against the ignorant 
and greedy priests is cast in the wolf metaphor, and in other works Milton links tbe 
vices of greed, hypocrisy, and ignorance with prelatry and wolves. This may mean that 
he was aware of a long folk tradition which combined the clerical sins of illiteracy 
and greed with the image of the wolf, "particularly in that character of the wolf called 
Isengrim in the stories of Reynard the Fox.” A possible source for Milton is the 
13th-century Fabula of the Anglo-Norman monk, Odo of Cheriton, in which the wolf 
is portrayed as hungry, greedy, and stupid. 


, Ш:1, March 1968. 


3256. Nemser, Ruby. A Relnterprefation of “The Unexpressive Nuptial Song," pp. 1-2. 
Milton uses “unexpressive” in 1. 176 of Lycidas to indicate that the song Lycidas hears 
is “expressionless,” or beyond human expression; it is the “supernatural music of 
heavenly spirits, ordinarily inaudible on earth." This usage illustrates Milton's belief 
that fallen men cannot hear heavenly music and emphasizes the happiness of Lycidas's 
new life. 


3257. Patrick, J. Max. Milton and Thomas Ellwood—A Reconsideration, pp. 2-4. 

There is no substantial evidence to support Elizabeth T. McLaughlin’s statement (MN 

I:2, May 1967, pp. 17-28 [Item 32531) that on his deathbed Milton entrusted Crom- 

well's letters of state to Thomas Ellwood, or that Milton ever owned such papers at 

all. Ellwood's possible criticism of Paradise Lost (in “То the Reader,” prefaced to his. 
Davidels) does not indicate dissatisfaction with the justifying of God's ways, but more 

likely with Milton's erudite embellishments which limited the appeal of Paradise Lost 

mainly to the learned. 


3258. McLaughlin, Elizabeth T. A Further Note, pp. 4-5. Professor Patrick's study 
[see above] claims that Cromwell did not give Milton access to the letters he received, 
but Milton remains the only possible source for Ellwood or his editor, Joseph Wyeth, 
to have obtained access to them. Eltwood, a Quaker, may have influenced Milton's 
religious beliefs and the "Quaker simplicity” of the style of Paradise Regained. In his 
own poems Ellwood does not appear to have been greatly influenced by Milton, yet 
his praise of Milton in the Epitaph is definite. 


— — — —, 62, Мау 1968. 


3259. Davidson, Audrey. Milton on the Music of Henry Lawes, pp. 19-23. In his 
encomiastic sonnet to Lawes, Milton delineates two categories— 'tunefu]" and '*well- 
measured”——which requirements the composer ably fulfilled. In setting the verse of 
Comus to music, Lawes appears to heave drawn a distinction between accentual stress 
and quantity determined by the meaning and function of the words. In Song I of Comus 
(and in Ariadne Deserted, the composition referred to in Milton’s sonnet), Lawes 
attempts, in accordance with his own stated principles (Ayres and Dialogues, 1665), to 
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reproduce in musical notation the pitch levels of the spoken phrase and the meaning 
of the words themselves. That his songs are also “tuneful” can be seen in his arrange- 
ments of Herrick's Bld Me But Live and Waller's Go Lovely Rose. 


3260. Herron, Dale. Poetic Vision in Two Sonnets of Milton, pp. 23-28. Sonnets 
XVIII and XIX "both begin with tragic situations, one public and the other private, 
which in the course of the poems are resolved in concluding visions." Biblical allusion 
dominates the tone and imagery of both poems, in which Milton considers his own 
poetic mission and "the issues of true or right seeing and the manifestation of Grace 
of Light as it is related to inspiration and prophecy.” In Sonnet ХҮШ, the biblical meta- 
phor of sowing and reaping reveals a vision of triumph, and in Sonnet XIX the Parable 
of the Talents and the healing of the blind man (John ix) form the background for 
transforming despair into reassurance and expectation. Both sonnets proceed "from out- 
rage in the octave to inspired prophecy in the sestet." 

— Kenneth Lee Taylor 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LXIIE1, January 1968. 


3261. Duncan-Jones, Katherine. Nashe and Sidney: The Tournament in THE UNFOR- 
TUNATE TRAVELLER, pp. 3-6. Nashe's familiarity with the work of Sidney makes 
it quite probable that the tournament scene in The Unfortunate Traveller is a parody 
of the knightly conventions in Sidney's Arcadia and New Arcadia. But like the best 
of parodies, Nashe's account of the tournament has a vitality all its own. 


3262. Low, Anthony. A Metrical Device in THE EXEQUY, pp. 7-12. A peculiar 
metrical effect throughout The Exequy, the “extended couplet,” (whereby the sense of 
the couplet is extended into an extra half-line) expands the feeling of a particular given 
image and reinforces one of the basic themes—an early and unexpected death. It is 
likely that in using this device King had in mind the conscious, artistic purpose of 
heightened rhythmic and emotional effect. 


3263. Rajan, B. In Order Serviceable, pp. 13-22. The Nativity Ode, standing as it 
does at the beginning of both the 1645 and 1673 collections of Milton’s poems, can be 
considered as initiating the personal tradition of his work as well as marking his 
poetical coming of age. Characterized by felicity, this three-movement ode foreshadows 
the power of the later work, especially in its interplay of light and darkness. 


3264. Edwards, P. D. Education and Nature in TOM JONES and THE ORDEAL OF 
RICHARD FEVEREL, pp. 23-32. These novels have in common the assumption that 
the closer a man remains to his “natural” state the better person he will be; yet they 
reach radically different conclusions. In Fielding’s novel the outcome indicates that 
man’s nature is not affected for better or for worse by education, but in Meredith’s it 
is quite apparent that education can control—even nullify—the strongest natural 
impulses. Fielding's characters evidence few feelings of sexual guilt instilled by educa- 
tion; Meredith's succumb to an excess of such feelings. 


3265. Gill, Stephen С. PICKWICK PAPERS and the “Chroniclers by the Line": A 
Note on Style, pp. 33-36. It is reasonable to assume that some of the success of Pick- 
wick Papers is due to the popular style of the penny-a-liners that Dickens used. 'This 
heightened style, essentially a journalistic "bread-winning device," which, through 
various stylistic mannerisms puffed up an account, became in Dickens "part of the 
creation of а comic world." 
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; LXIIE2, April 1968. 


3266. Vickers, Brian. KING LEAR and Renaissance Paradoxes, pp. 305-314. The 
unraveling. of a bibliographical puzzle strengthens the belief that before writing Lear 
Shakespeare had been reading a collection of paradoxes, probably Milles's Treasurie 
of Ancient and Modern Times, some years before it was actually published. Shake- 
speare's recalling of the paradoxes is strongly evidenced in the bastardy-blindness themes 
of his sub-plot. 


3267. Millgate, Jane. Narrative Distance in JANE EYRE: The Relevance of the 
Pictures, pp. 315-319. The reader comes to know Jane by sharing the developing vision 
of her world. One way in which her vision is expressed is through the description of 
the pictures she has painted. Two of the three groups of pictures, with their strong 
Romantic elements, reveal how thoroughly Jane's imagination is submerged in the 
dream-world; the final pictures are clearly modeled from life, evidencing the final step 
in the metamorphosis from Jane Eyre, heroine, to Jane Rochester, narrator. 


3268. Mendilow, А. A. Т. S. Eliots “Long Unlovely Street,” рр. 320-331. Preludes is 
the first step down Eliot’s “ ‘long unlovely street, ” leading from skepticism to belief. 
In such other poems as Rhapsody on a Windy Night and Four Quartets Eliot utilized 
the "principle of structural discontinuity" to move forward at the metaphysical level 
toward a "more orthodox conception of the relations of God, man, and society." With 
' the creation of image clusters concerned with such elements as the intersection of 
contrasting planes of experience, the analogy of music and poetry, and the "relations 
of tense, time, and timelessness" to convey a deeper. understanding, Eliot sought a mystic 
oneness with God without passing throug the intermediate stages of love of nature 
and of man. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXVII:4, Winter 1968, 


3269. Freedman, Morris. Violence in the Modern Theatre: Notes on the New Sen- 
ecanism, pp. 386-394. Much modern drama compels its audiences to become witnesses 
to and accomplices of acts of violence, enacted on stage. Often the sadism and horror 
are gratuitous. When valid, the "new Senecanism" intends to burden the audience with 
social responsibility. Art tries to force realization of evil upon anesthetized Western 


society. 
A —Saralyn R. Daly 


NEW RAMBLER, Serial No, C, III, June 1967. 


3270. Jack, Ian. THE DESERTED VILLAGE, pp. 2-4. Johnson preferred Gold- 
smith's The Traveler to The Deserted Village because the earlier poem was "very 
Augustan," whereas "the latter contained intimations of the future course of English 
poetry." The Deserted Village combines several themes: the life of simple innocence 
(the country and the past) contrasted to that of corrupt luxury (the city and the present), 
which had already been adumbrated at the close of The Traveler. In these comparison- 
contrasts, “in this instinctive conservatism, no writer was more Augustan than Gold- 
smith" (exemplified in the dedication to The Deserted Village). Whatever Goldsmith's 
historical and sociological accuracy, he was the first to give memorable poetic expires 
sion to the change from rural to urban society. 


3271. Grant, Douglas. Samuel Johnson: Satire and Satirists, pp. 5-17. The propriety 
of satire troubled the 18th century as it does us today. In his discourse on satire (1693) 
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Dryden distinguished, just as Johnson did later, between lampoon and satire, and 
between the desire for revenge and the performance of a public service in exposing 
vicious men. Dryden identified satire with epic and in thus heightening his victims 
(e.g, Achitophel as Lucifer) enabled Pope to "dignify" his enemies in the Dunciad. 
Johnson's London strikes the proper satiric balance, but The Vanity of Human Wishes 
in which Johnson seems less satirist than Christian moralist represents the gradual 
diminution of epic ambition. By rejecting generalities, Churchill's satire seeks to return 
the genre to "its primitive vigour." 


3272. Spencer, Lois M. G. Johnson and Cowley, pp. 18-32. Johnson's biography of 
Cowley (written October 1777) surpasses Thomas Sprat’s in “extent, detail, and 
exactitude.” In the section on metaphysical wit Johnson presents Cowley as а poet of 
limited, narrow views; disregards his wide-ranging, up-to-date intellectual interests and 
his attempts to humanize science; and displays an insensitivity to the Cowleyian manner. 
Yet when Johnson returns to Cowley himself, the critic accords praise to various poems 
and is surprisingly tolerant of certain features of Davidels. Had Johnson made а “full 
comparison of epic diction of Cowley and Mita he would have made an important 
contribution to literary history. 


3273. Isles, Duncan. Johnson and Charlotte Lennox, pp. 34-48. Generous and com- 
passionate, Johnson assisted many writers, but none more so than Mrs. Lennox. Their 
relationship over 34 years epitomized “the manner and degree of Johnson's assistance - 
to other writers." His aid stemmed not from pity or personal affection—she was hard 
to get along with—but from his respect for her as writer. He may well have helped 
launch her literary career in 1750, and "acted as her most valuable and intimate 
adviser in many of the crises of her life" during the 1750's. Though from the 1760's 
on their lives diverged and their relationship lessened, the connection was never com- 
pletely severed; and his influence upon her continued until her death. 


— — ——, Serial No. С. IV, January 1968. 


3274. Winnett, A. R. Commemorative Address, pp. 2-4. Johnson was linked with 
Westminster Abbey in life through his friend Dr. John Taylor, one of its prebendaries, 
as in death through his burial there. His High-Church piety, on the one hand, and his 
religious temperament—a ‘faith achieved through struggle against skepticism, a hope 
in life eternal born out of the frustrations of hope on earth, a charity though deficient 
in love for God yet full of compassion for man—on the other, make him a memorable 
man triumphant in his faith. 


3275. Ketton-Cramer, R. W. Johnson and the Antiquarian World, pp. 5-11. Not 
archeology in the modern sense, but antiquarianism—the collection of ancient things— 
led to the creation of the Society of Antiquaries in 1717 and became “іп certain of its 
aspects . . . a legitimate object of satire," to which Johnson contributed in Rambler 
and Idler essays. In them he anatomizes the Man of Taste, who then often closely 
resembled the antiquary, such as Horace Walpole was later to become; and clubs of 
antiquaries, who valued oddity, not beauty or utility. But Johnson was not opposed to 
antiquarianism per se, had many friends in the Society, and knew “the value of anti- 
quarian enquiry and research.” Of all his antiquarian friends, Thomas Warton was 
his favorite. 


3276. Misenheimer, James B., Jr. Dr. Johnson on Prose Fiction, pp. 12-18. Johnson 
was interested in the novel, as in the older genres, “as a vehicle for moral instruction,” 
and not in ita technique. Though he did not utterly condemn romances, despite his 
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attack on them in Rambler No. 4, he faulted them on the ultimate test: lack of truth. 
He sought.to encourage the realistic tendency of the new genre by urging "novelists 
to write with a moral purpose and view . . . in mind," a consideration especially 
important as their readers tended to be young. Finding “ ‘the kernel of Ше” in Rich- 
ardson and not in Fielding, Johnson believed “that prose fiction . . . fulfills its proper 
function only when it communicates truth, order, and moral discipline for the benefit 
of man." . 


3277. Goodson, Lester. Samuel Johnson's REVIEW of Soame Jenyns A FREE 
INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF EVIL: A Re-Examination, 
pp. 19-23. Johnson's attack on Jenyns's work is essentially "an attack on the idea of 
subordination, of the universe as a chain of being." Because in Johnson's view neither 
life nor nature supported this idea, he found wanting Jenyns's account of evil based on it. 
Here a skeptic and empiricist, Johnosn sought to point out fallacies and to substitute 
his own concept of evil: simething felt to be so. [Each of the six letters to a friend com- 
prising the Free Enquiry and Johnson's counterarguments are summarized.] 


3278. Blakeney, T. S. Queen Charlotte: Fanny Burney's Employer (Part D, pp. 24-36. 
[This is a biography of the Queen, primarily concerning her life in England from her 
arrival in September 1761; brief allusions are made to comments from various literary 
figures, including Burney.] 


— — —— —, Series No. C. V, June 1968. 


3279. Blakeney, T. S. Queen Charlotte: Fanny Burney's Employer (Part П), pp. 3-15. 
[Conclusion of this biography and character sketch of the Queen and account of the 
problems, national and familial, that she faced.] 


3280. Bullough, Geoffrey. Johnson the Essayist, pp. 16-33. Uncertain in his approach 
to readers in the first few Rambler essays, Johnson soon settled into "the basic religious 
and moral themes" of these and his Adventurer and Idler papers. Two themes—"the 
Vanity of Human Wishes" and "dominance of the passions in all their manifold 
symptoms and effects’—predominate. Increasingly varied methods lightened the 
Rambler series: “his talent for fiction, the range of his comic invention, and the 
subtlety of his tone" have received inadequate attention. Johnson used his Rambler 
and Adventurer essays to develop his literary attitudes, theoretical and practical The 
Idler essays differ largely because of their topicality and their lighter vein. "In the last 
resort it is not so much the style we remember as the man behind it." 


3281. Mac Keith, Ronald. The Death Mask of Samuel Johnson, pp. 41-47. In 1935- 
1936 the Royal Literary Fund offered "the reputed death mask of" Johnson to several 
likely repositories (e.g., Johnson Society of Lichfield and the National Portrait Gallery); 
they all rejected it. The bust had been given to the R.L.F. in 1864 by William Hutchins, 
who had received it from his mother-in-law, Mrs. H. L. Thomas in 1844—the daughter 
of Dr. William Cumberland Cruikshank (1745-1800) who had attended Johnson in his 
last illness. If it was not Cruikshank who ordered the death mask made, then it 
probably was Sir Joshua Reynolds. The mask is undoubtedly authentic. [Mlustrated] 

—J. B. Shipley 


NEW STATESMAN, March 24, 1967. 


3282. Nairn, Tom. New Sensibility, pp. 408-409. Sontag indicates in Against Inter- 
pretation that the meaning of an art work hypnotizes us, whereas we ought to live it. 
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The mainstreám of western aesthetic theory has actually recognized the primacy of 
form while pretending that the form has a detachable meaning or content. 


, March 31, 1967. 


3283. Pritchett, V. S. Truffles in the Sky (rev.-art., Letters of Wallace Stevens, ed. 
Holly Stevens), pp. 439-440. “Behind the mask of the pagan dandy,” Stevens “is a 
man as drily homespun as Carlyle or Emerson.” Troubled by the question of imagina- 
tion and its relation to reality, he is “Rip Van Winkle, Harvard-trained and Paris- 
addled.” This selection of letters from his enormous correspondence reveals both sides 
of his personality—Stevens the top insurance executive and Stevens the poet and 
aesthete. “One sees in Stevens one more representative of an American type who, 
however effective and long-headed in his practical affairs, lives іп-а secret, artificial 
and reflected world"; his "paganism and aestheticism are skin deep and point to a lonely 
fear of life." Although the letters reveal little of the events of Stevens's personal life, 
they do give a portrait of the man himself. He apparently suffers under no strain 
from the split between poetry and business. His idealism is пру American—he 
*believes in ripe, fragrant, and онду material satisfactions." 


, April 7, 1967. 


3284. Richler, Mordecai. Write, Boychick, Write, pp. 473-474. A sweeping cultural 
change in the American-Jewish novel makes the campus in the cornfield displace the 
garment district and Hollywood as the canvas for Jewish fiction. The best novels find 
the aspiring Jewish middle class ugly and look back on tenement poverty with nostalgia. 
Malamud's The Fixer shows the Jewish novel forced into the humanist's greenhouse 
and Malamud trapped in the middlebrow form of the historical novel. 


, April 14, 1967. 


3285. Johnson, Paul. A Very Bad Man? pp. 512-513. Though J. W. Croker made 
The Quarterly Review notorious for venomous reviewing, nasty pieces were often 
attributed to him unjustly. Disraeli was kept out of The Quarterly Review by Croker, 
and he mistakenly believed that Croker's action had kept him out of public office— 
the venom of Disraeli's portrait of Croker as Rigby in Coningsby was the result. 
Macaulay thought Croker a very bad man because he was a factotum to the Marquis 
of Hertford, who figures as Lord Steyne in Vanity Fair and is also portrayed in 
Coningsby. 


» April 21, 1967. 


3286. Holroyd, James Edward. Found Poems (letter), p. 545. E. V. Knox advanced 
the theory that Conan-Doyle's The Hound of the Baskervilles was originally written as 
a libretto. [An example of its hidden verse form is quoted.] 


-------, April 28, 1967. 


3287. Nairn, Tom. Tbe Old Sensibility, pp. 580-581. Connolly's The Unqulet Grave 
is a monument to a bygone culture and is haunted by the ghost of the lost authentic 
origin of the cultural] labyrinth. It has the resonance of solitude and despair drowned 
in a literary stew pot. Connolly uses the standards of a world in which life existed for 
literature, which represented the changeless reality of human nature and feeling. His 
thought that time and change are automatically transcended through literature produces 
the ghostly contradiction and generates the falsity of his approach. 
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» May 5, 1967. 
3288. Prichett, V. S. Moral Gymnasium, p. 619. The earnest people in Dorothy 
Richardson's Pilgrimage, like those of Gissing, are neither tragic nor comic, and their 
highest hopes are annulled by the stagnation of their scene. Miriam's feminism, half- 
realized in 1915 but dated now, is the driving engine, but ber femininity provides the 
best things in the book. What Miriam saw, not her tying things in knots intellectually, 
lasts well. 


; May 26, 1967. 


3289. Creaser, John. Donne’s Patterns (rev.-art., John Donne: Selected Prose, ed. by 
Helen Gardner and Timothy Healy), p. 726. Mannered ingenuity and a degree of 
artifice are alien to Donne’s sermons, which are not remarkable for ideas but for 
revitalizing great religious commonplaces. His prose is best when it is overtly oratorical, 
and it is not Senecan or Baroque but Ciceronian. He assimilated the results of his 
meditation in vast periods with one organizing rhythm and an anticipated climax in 
each sermon. Meaning is not concentrated, however, and the individual word choice 
is not unchallengeably right. 


, June 23, 1967. 


3290.. Brien, Alan. Camper's Guide, pp. 873-874. Wilde is the high priest of the Camp 
Cult. The etymology seems to derive from the French verb se camper “to posture 
boldly,” though The Random House Dictionary with a definition of “an ironic or amus- 
ing quality present in an extravagant gesture, style or form” derives the word from 
Kemp, “an impetuous, roguish young man.” 


3291. Pritchett, V. S. Twainship and Twinship, p. 876. Twain is the celebrant of 
Ego, providing a double dose in Mr. Clemens and Mr. Twain. His Calvinism turned into 
nihilism; he lectured people on keeping their heads as well-washed as their hands. He 
felt that he had his. personal sources in myth, but in him the romantic and derisive go 
hand and hand. The sardonic, ruthless strains in American humor are the idealist’s 
protest against the rawness of experience and a jeer at the blandness of the two-faced 
Puritan idea. 


, July 28, 1967. 


3292. Pritchett, V. S. Public Eye (rev.-art., Wyndham Lewis, Blasting and Bombardier- 
ing), pp. 119-120. "Lewis was one of the originals whose genius as a filibuster in paint 
and prose is dispersed over so wide a ground that one does not know where to have him." 
As arbitrary in his judgments as Shaw, he is "the only satirist of mark to appear for 
goodness knows how long in English literature." His polemic "on behalf of authority 
and classical form" during the thirties was "a very personal and combative variation 
of things thought by Pound, Yeats, Eliot and Joyce" and "the powerful expression of 
an attempt to formalise himself by an excessively brilliant self-scattering writer." 'That 
this attempt can be at times successful is attested to by his autobiography. Above all, 
Lewis is the most gaudily visual artist of his time: he is painting as he writes. 


; November 24, 1967. 


3293. Pritchett, V. S." The Con-Man's Shadow, pp. 719-720. The European cult of 
conversation. inspires comic refinement—it combs the nits out of its hair. The 
American humorous monologue leaves the nits in. The specialty of S. J. Perelman, like 
O. Henry and Mark Twain, is fraud. Whereas English humor is a private vision in a 
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culture with social discipline, American humor reveals the: inner life of a Puritan 
culture which is dramatic, gaudily violent, and in which the fraud is basic. It builds 
up a rococo fantasy and then slaps its face. 


-------- December 15, 1967. 


3294. Lessing, Doris. Omar Khayyam, p. 847. The translation of The Rubalyat by 
FitzGerald was transmogrified by the author's temperament and the current phase of 
taste or literary style without the original's being lost. However, FitzGerald's verses 
cannot be called The Rubaiyat. 


3295. Byatt, А. S. Whittled and Spiky Art, p. 848. There is a fear of lack of identity 
in the characters appearing in Muriel Spark's stories, poems, and novels. Many of her 
characters have alter egos and for them their neurosis is the experience of division or 
chaos. The heroines and narrators in doubt about their emotions have a nervous greed 
forlife. Her prose has a concrete vividness, whereas her verse has overwrought fantasy. 


; December 22, 1967. 


3296. Baker, W. R. E. Brien and Nabokov, pp. 877-878. A review of George Gomori's 
recent biography of Nabokov in which the reviewer believed that Nabokov was masquer- 
ading as Gomori dispelled possible confusion which, however, Nabokov himself has 
reinstated in a letter to New Statesman disclaiming any connection. 


---------; January 5, 1968. 

3297. Wilson, Edmund. Pushkin's English, p. 12 (letter). Nabokov seems determined 
to demonstrate that he is the only Russian writer except perhaps Zhukovski to master 
English. However, Turgenev wrote perfectly sound English, and Pushkin was a com- 
petent, if amateur, translator. Nabokov’s charge. that Pushkin was “a poor linguist” is 
contradicted by the fact that Pushkin’s notebooks show proficiency in English, French, 
Greek, and Latin. 


--------- January 12, 1968. 


3298. Steiner, George. Realms of Gold, (rev.-art, The Шай, 2 vols, The Odyssey, 
2 vols., trans. Alexander Pope, ed. Maynard Mack; Pax: Book XIX, The Iliad, trans. 
Christopher Logue; The Odyssey of Homer, trans. Richard Lattimore.), pp. 43-44. 
No other foreign text, including the Bible, “has led as unbroken a life" in the hands of 
translators and adapters.as have the epics of Homer. At rough estimate there are some 
400 “English variants on Homer." To this company are added two new translations and 
a new edition of Pope's translation. Mack's 4-volume.edition of Pope's Homer is "a 
sumptuous, exciting job" which is provided with “a prefatory and critical apparatus 
invaluable to any student of 18th-century style and feeling." A new look at Pope's 
Homer indicates that “contrary to romantic myth," “Рорев Шай and Odyssey аге a 
tremendous poetic act." Logue's new translation is more like a free adaptation, made 
emphatically contemporary by references such as—"as in dreams or at Cape Kennedy.” 
Unfortunately, in this rendering of Book XIX, "the modernity and 'camp' violence" 
seem self-conscious. Lattimore’s Odyssey retains the “no-nonsense tone" and “formu- 
laic" structure of his Шай (1951), but his Odyssey fails to transmute the “orientalising 
tints" and the "foreshadowing of Hellenistic romance" so subtly present in the original. 


— —— ——, January 19, 1968, 
3299, Pritchett, V. S. Self-made Warrior, (rev.-art, Harold Owen, Journey from 
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Obscurity, 3 vols.; Collected Letters of Wilfred Owen, ed. by Harold Owen and: John 
Bell), pp. 79-80. From Owen's brother Harold's family reminiscences and from the 
edition of Owen's Collected Letters "a plausible likeness” of the young man and poet ` 
can be built up. Owen's family was lower-middle-class and perpetually doomed to 
decline because of the male members' inability to make enough money. "Innocent and 
proud," the Owens "saw themselves as the appearances they were keeping up." Wilfred, 
his mother's favorite, assumed the role of the gifted, pampered eldest son.. Of the 670 
letters, most are written to his mother: They chronicle his brief, largely frustrated; 
young manhood. Harold points out that Wilfred's conceit and ruthlessness were but the 
“necessary weapons of one who knows that he has been cut off from the scholarly 
equipment he needed” as a poet. The war transformed and matured Wilfred—the 
prose of his letters, previously unformed, becomes disciplined, and the rhetoric which 
had marred his writing retreats below the surface, leaving a mind with the means and 
art to make a poet. 


. 3300. James, Clive. Shaw Summed-up (rev.-art., Eric Bentley, Bernard Shaw), pp 
81-82. Bentley’s book continues to be “the indispensible introduction to Shaw” despite 

‚ its failings. Several factors keep Shaw at a distance from the studious public: first, he 
was a history-maker and therefore it is difficult to put him in perspective; second, his 
writing is of tremendous magnitude, and “to get near him we need to read a lot of 
what he wrote”; and third as an “artist-philosopher” he cannot “be summarised in terms 
of his central propositions, but only in terms of the argumentative density he creates 
in developing them.” Mr. Bentley comments perceptively on all three of the above 
aspects of Shaw, but he is “wide of the mark when he accepts Shaw’s own estimate of 
himself as a failure as a social force.” 


-------- February 2, 1968. 

3301. Graves,.Robert. Omar Khayyam (letter), p. 42. The fact that the order of 
quatrains in Graves's arid Ali-Shah's translation of The Rubalyat resembles that of Fitz- 
Gerald’s translation can be explained. FitzGerald’s friend, Cowell, a mediocre Persian 
scholar, sent a purloined copy of the original Calcutta Ms to him. This version is 
closer to the Jan-Kishan-Khan Ms than to the later Ouseley Ms at Oxford from which 
FitzGerald supposedly worked. His sequence of verses is found in the Calcutta Ms. 


; February 9, 1968. 
3302. Gardner, Donald. Cardboard Revolution (letter), pp. 172-173. There is defi- ` 
nitely a need for orally-delivered poetry in the modern world because of the present | 
"decay in human relationships.” “Тһе serious poets of our time are turning to poetry 
as spoken word again for moral and restorative reasons." Poetry in the printed tradition 
has lost its effectiveness since the era of Eliot and Yeats. Indeed, "one of the main 
themes of Auden's poetry—the last nearly good poetry in the printed tradition—is . . . 
- the breakdown of communication between man and man.” Poetry as spoken word is 
a manifestation of the desire of serious poets to reestablish this communication and 
“to renew the language of poetry by bringing it closer to the language of the people." 


3303. Elwell-Sutton, L. P. Omar Khayyam (letter), p. 173. The original source of 
Omar Ali-Shah's Ms (used in the Ali-Shah-Graves translation) is to be found in Edward 
Heron-Allen's notes to the 1899 edition of FitzGerald's translation of The Rubatyat. 


— ——— —, February 16, 1968. 
3304. Bowen, J. C. E. Omar Khayyam (letter), p. 206. [This is a reply to Graves's 
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letter (NS, Feb. 2, 1968).]: The fact of the matter is “that FitzGerald had embarked on 
his study of the Ousley Ms a whole year before he received, in June 1857, a copy 
Cowell had made of another Omar Ms, then in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in Calcutta.” Thus, FitzGerald definitely made use of the Ouseley, as well as the 
Calcutta, Mss. 


3305. Symon, Julian. Cardboard Revolution (letter), p. 206. Pop poetry debases lan- 
guage by its appeal to the lowest common denominator. Poetry in the form of a dra- 
matic performance by Adrian Mitchell or Alan Bold is less about poetry than poets. 


— —  —, March 22, 1968. 


3306. Rosenthal, T. G. 'The Death of Fiction, p. 389. Despite the death knells sounded 
yearly, it seems unlikely, in the couple of decades that have produced Bellow, Mailer, · 
Malamud, Wallant, Purdy, Golding, White, Storey, Powell, Spark, and the best of 
Nabokov and Greene, that fiction is really dying. What gives ammunition to the 
detractors of modern fiction is the fact that publishers insist on publishing material that 
is not only rubbish but which is commercially unsuccessful as well. In addition, fiction 
is unfashionable, making for sparse public praise of novels. This unfashionableness 
means further that reviewing techniques for fiction are notoriously poor with four or 
five “wildly disparate novels” being reviewed in “е space of a few hundred words." 
However, being unfashionable is not synonymous with being dead, and fiction (and its 
addicts) continues to survive and even to grow. 

—Roger E. Wiehe 


NORTHWEST REVIEW, IX:3, Spring 1968. 


3307. Whalen, Patricia. An Interview with Leslie Fiedler, pp. 67-73. [This interview 
was given after Fiedler spoke at the University of Oregon on The Vanishing American: 
The Reappearance of the American Indian in American Literature.] Fiedler says, 
“But the writer is a peculiar kind of person who is not likely to behave [in a university] 
exactly according to the rules and regulations of his peers, the more academic ones... . 
The first thing to say about England is that it is probably dead now as far as the literary 
scene is concerned. . I have two mottos: Close the gap and cross the border. . . . 
Close the gap means s to me lots of gaps, gaps between young people and old people, 
between high culture and pop culture; that is what I think is my big critical job. And 
cross the border means for me in my own writing as a critic, a writer of fiction and a 
poet to cross over to the magic place from the world of the real and practical." 

—E. Nelson James 


NOTES AND QUERIES, XV:7, July 1968. 


3308. Hale, David G. Structure and Theme in THE BATTLE OF MALDON, pp. 242- 
243. A consideration of the structure of this poem provides a perspective on its inten- 
tions that is not taken into account in the recent attention paid by various commentators 
to Byrhtnoth's ofermod. This “three-part structure . . . emphasizes the mental attitude 
of the English fyrd”: П. 1-184 affirm "the Germanic moral order” at length; П. 185-259 
challenge this order; and IL 260-324 reaffirm “the heroic code.” Thus the poem estab- 
lishes “а heroic spirit" in Earl Bryhtnoth and his men, overcomes “а serious threat to it” 
in Godric and the other fleers, and puts "intention into action," again with the 
doughty Earl 


3309. Harvey, Patricia A. М.Е. “Point”? (TROILUS AND CRISEYDE ІП. 695), 
pp. 243-244. Chaucer was punning (and thereby enriching his thought and style) when 
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he wrote of "The olde daunce and every point therein," using point in the musical 
sense. Only two other instances of this usage seem to have been recorded in ee 
Pearl, L 891, and Osborn Bokenham’s prologue “to his life of St. Anne." : 


3310. Foster, Brian. Chaucer’s “Séynt Loy”: An Anglo-French Pun? pp. 244-245. 
The appropriateness of having a carter invoke St. Loy (Eligius), the "patron of black- 
smith’s and carriers,” as Chaucer does in 1. 1564 of The Friar’s Tale, is clear; but why 
have a nun invoke him, as the Prioress does at l. 120 of the Prologue? In medieval 
French, “loi” could mean “licence” or “permission,” being cognate to "leisir" or 
"loisir," meaning “to be permitted." Thus in the context with the Prioress, “St. Loy" 
means “St. Permission or St. Do-as-you-like.” In view of the Prioress’s worldly attitude 
of permissiveness, the pun on "Loy" has point. 


3311. Gray, Douglas. A Copy of Lydgates DIETARY at Lille, pp. 245-246. To the 
list of 55 known copies of this work printed in the Index of Middle English Verse and 
its Supplement may be added another, in the University of Lille library. "The ver- 
sion... that of Index 824... contains a number of . . . textual variants.” 


3312. Johnson, Robert Carl Antedatings from CAMBISES, p. 246. А Stationer’s 
Register entry of 1569 for this work makes possible the antedating of seven words 
from their citation in OED. They are: "capecase," “huff,” “ruff,” “snuff,” "cod" (a 
variant spelling of "God"), “devocate,” and “repine.’ 


3313. Johnson, Robert Carl. Press Variants in CAMBISES, pp. 246-247. Line 1042 
of Thomas Preston's Cambises probably read originally, “This banquit it is at an end, 
take all these things away"; the Adams-Manly emendation of the line, ignoring press 
corrections, substitutes "now" for "it" Line 1049 uncorrected repeats part of the 
preceding line, but the second quarto restores what Preston probably wrote: "By Cruels 
sword and Murder fel, even thou shalt. lose thy bre 


3314. Johnson, Robert Carl. The Third Quarto of CAMBISES, p. 247. Bibliographical 
evidence shows that Quartos 1 and 2 and 1 and 3 are derivative; we cannot, however, tell 
whether Q 2 preceded Q 3. 


3315. Nosworthy, J. M. Dornackes and Colysenes in Henslowe's Diary, pp. 247-248. 
The first of these refers to dornick, a fabric used for hangings and carpets that got its 
name from its original place of manufacture, Dornick (Tournay), in Flanders. The "s" 
in the diary entry is superfluous. The second is Henslowe's spelling of "cullisance," a 
corrupt form of "cognizance." In this context it may mean silver seams or badges on 
a coat. The terms have puzzled editors. 


3316. Logan, Terence P. Robert Wilson and the O.E.D., p. 248. Eight words in 
Wilson's plays of the 1580's and 1590's represent "antedatings, additions and correc- 
tions” of and to OED. They аге: “abominate,” "banaicion" (boniacion, bonacion), 
“coddle,” “comportance,” “kettles,” “malapert,” “preferring,” and “reparlement.” 


3317. Levin, Richard. “Nuns” and “Nunnery” in Elizabethan Drama, pp. 248-249. 
Partridge is quite right in conjecturing that “nun” and “nunnery” in the sense of 
“prostitute” and “brothel” respectively can be found earlier than the 1770 shown by 
OED. The first occurs in Jonson’s The Alchemist, V.v (1610) and the second in 
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Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, IILi. (1624). Middleton’s The Black Book 
(c. 1600-1605) also plays upon the two senses of “nunnery.” 


3318. Biller, J. Gabriel Harvey and the Publication of PEDANTIUS, p. 249. . This 
Latin comedy was entered in the Stationer's Register Feb. 9, 1630-1631; Harvey's death 
was recorded in the Saffron Walden Burial Register two days later. Did whoever had 
withheld it from publication during Harvey’s lifetime do so for fear of reprisal from 
. Harvey, its butt ? 


3319. Bawcutt, N. W. Marlowe’s JEW OF MALTA and Foxe’s ACTS AND MONU- 
MENTS, p. 250. Foxe’s account in his Generall Historie of the Turkes (1603) of how 
the Hungarians in 1543 blew up invading Turks by storing munitions within a “church 
or Monastery,” together with tinder and flame, may have given Marlowe the idea for 
a similar scheme used in the last act of his Jew. 


3320. Bawcutt, N. W. Chapman’s “Friar Comolet,” pp. 250-252. The 1607 quarto of 
Bussy D’Ambois contains five occurrences of this pandar character’s name in full; 
the 1641 version virtually eliminates it. James Comolet (Commolet) was a Jesuit priest 
„attacked around 1600 for his alleged urging of assassination of kings; thus for English- 
men he became a notorious symbol of Catholic treason. Chapman's use of his name, 
though doubtless not coincidental, has an unclear purpose; moreover, we cannot be sure 
why Chapman played down the name later. Perhaps he thought its association “too 
specific.” 


3321. Low, Anthony. Thomas Heywood’s Authorship of THE CAPTIVES, pp. 252- 
253. To existing evidence that Heywood wrote The Captives may be added two more 
bits: a double echo of lines from A Woman Killed with Kindness and Ms corrections 
suggesting that we have.in this unique Ms the author’s holograph creation of the play, 
not a scribe’s copy. 


3322. Neill, Michael. Ford and Gainsford: An Unnoticed Borrowing, pp. 253-255. 
Ford derived the comic characterization of John a Water in Perkin Warbeck from John 
de la Pole in Gainsford's The True and Wonderful History of Perkin Warbeck. Parallel 
passages from the two plays show essentially the same “humour” in both characters— 
an absurdly exaggerated caution in qualifying assertions. 


3323. Orbison, Tucker. The Date of THE QUEEN, pp. 255-256. Ford probably wrote 
The Queen sometime between 1624 and 1633. Evidence for this judgment is: (1) Ford 
began writing alone around 1624, and The Queen seems to be the work of one writer; 
(2) A close comparative study of the metrics in this play with those of other plays by 
Ford suggests composition of The Queen during his middle period, around the time of 
The Lover’s Melancholy and The Broken Heart. The latter was published in 1633, giv- 
ing us a “terminus ad quem” for The Queen. 


3324. Lawless, Donald S. The Parents of Philip Massinger, pp. 256-258. [Biographical 
. details are supplied concerning Anne and Arthur Massinger; the latter may have saved 
Henry Herbert, second Earl of Pembroke, from public disgrace in a dispute over 
Norwood Park.] 


3325. Scragg, Leah. Shakespearian Influence in HEROD AND ANTIPATER, pp. 258- 
262. Similarities of plot, character, and phrasing suggest that the character of Antipater 
in Sampson's and Markham's The True Tragedy of Herod and Antipater was based upon 
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Edmund in Lear. Reminiscences of Richard ІП, Jago, and: Macbeth have previously 
been noted. 


3326. Musgrove, S. A Seventeenth-Century Reference to String Puppets, p. 262. 
An anonymous and unpublished Scottish sermon preached in 1645 containing a refer- 
ence to string puppets proves that this kind of Puppet was known then—at least in 
Scotland. us 

3327. Davies, H. Neville. Shakespeare's SONNET LXVI Echoed in ALL FOR LOVE, 
pp. 262-263. Line 385, Act I, of Dryden's All for Love ("In desperate sloth, miscall'd 
Philosophy") echoes Shakespeare's “And simple-Truth, / miscalde Simplicitie" in 
Sonnet 66. 

3328. Novak, Maximilian E. Elkanah Settle’s Attacks on Thomas Shadwell and the 
Authorship of the “Operatic TEMPEST,” pp. 263-265. Certain sneering remarks by 
Settle in his Notes and Observations on THE EMPRESS OF MOROCCO Revis'd point 
to Sbadwell as their subject; others in the preface to Ibrahim (1676) are specifically 
aimed at Shadwell. The former refers to Shadwell's writing of the masque concluding 
the operatic Tempest; the latter seems to contradict any knowledge by Settle of Shad- 
wells hand in the opera, Taken together they suggest that Shadwell’s part in writing 
the operatic Tempest was minor (one song and a masque) and known but to a few 
intimates. 


3329. Dalton, R. F. Thomas Hardy’s Alleged Son, pp. 265-266. Since Daniel Couch 
of Stonehouse, Devon, the photographer who allegedly photographed Randy (Randie, 
Randolph, Henery, etc.), Hardy’s alleged son, seems not to have been in business in 
1876 (when the boy would have been eight, his approximate age in the photo), this 
photographic "proof" is disputable. [See Lois Deacon and Terry Coleman, Providence. 
and Mr. Hardy (1966) and Lois Deacon, Tryphena's Portrait Albumn (1967).] 

—John S. Phillipson 


OHIOANA, 1:2, Summer 1958. 


3330. Havighurst, Walter. The Artist-in-Residence, pp. 35-38. In 1920, R. M. Hughes, 
then president of Miami University, Ohio, made a public appeal for the support of 
creative artists by colleges and universities. At that time the Western College for 
Women (also at Oxford, Ohio) was sponsoring Edgar Stillman-Kelley in music, and 
Miami University was sponsoring Percy MacKaye in literature, following his recom- 
mendation by Stillman-Kelley. So began the tradition in America of the residential 
artist in academe. [This is an excerpt from a forthcoming history of Miami University.] 
(To be continued.) 


, 1:3, Fall 1958. 


3331. Havighurst, Walter. The Artist-in-Residence (cont.), pp. 84-86. “A shy and 
aloof man, not easily approachable,” Percy MacKaye produced three books during his 
three years as artist-in-residence at Miami University. He was also instrumental in 
getting Frost a similar appointment at the University of Michigan and again met 
Ridgely Torrence, then teaching at Miami. Torrence became a poet-in-residence at 
Antioch and in 1941 returned to Miami as a fellow in creative literature. 


—, I:4, Winter 1958. 


3332. Duffy, Charles. Mrs. Hay’s Black Eye, p. 115. In a bread-and-butter letter of 
1879 [here reproduced] to Howells, John Hay mentioned having received a note from 
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his mother-in-law with the news that Mrs. Hay had received a black eye from hitting 
some furniture. Hay expressed his eagerness to get home, "as I have never seen her 
adorned in that way, and I imagine she must be very fascinating." 


3333. Raper, Tod. Fella Named Sidney, p. 116. Billy Ireland, famed cartoonist on 
the Columbus Dispatch, was asked one day many years ago by Frank Stoddard ("Tod") 
Raper [the author's father], a writer for that newspaper, to look over and evaluate some 
short stories. Ireland put them on the floor and forgot them, and the janitor took them 
away. When Raper stopped in again, some weeks later, Ireland was embarrassed at 
their disappearance. Raper told him not to mind: they probably weren't any good, 
and besides they'd been written by a convict who had since been paroled—someone 
named O. Henry. Я 


3334. Another First, р. 121. The first illustration by Howard Pyle appeared іп 
McGuffys’ Second Reader, published May 1, 1879, according to Joseph Kelly Vodrey 
of Canton, Ohio. The standard Pyle bibliography by Willard S. Morse and Gertrude 
Brinckle lists the Fifth Reader (published June 18, 1879) for this. 


—————, Ш:1, Spring 1959. 

3335. Knight, Ruth Adams. Understanding Your Life by Telling About It, pp. 3-6. 
[In writing The Treasured One: The Story of Rudivoravan, Princess of Siam, Mrs. 
Knight had to exercise tact and imagination in eliciting the facts from her subject, who, 
with typical Siamese politeness, hesitated to speak ill of anyone. In a sense, a reversal 
of roles often occurred, with Mrs. Knight the narrator!] Not until the Princess came 
to write this book [in collaboration with Mrs. Knight] “did she seem ever to have 
looked at the facts of her life"; the result was truth, both for the reader and for the 
Princess, who came to understand her life by talking about it. 


3336. Thomas, William. Charles Dickens on Ohio Roads, pp. 12-14. [This traces 
Dickens’s route as he journeyed through Ohio in 1842 and identifies the modern route 
numbers of the roads he followed.] 


3337. Downes, Randolph C. Wanted: A Scholarly Appraisal of Warren G. Harding, 
pp. 18-20. Writers of the 20's in fiction and non-fiction have victimized us with a 
stereotyped and prejudicial picture of President Harding. Scholars are needed to 
approach the man objectively: “It is high time for an honest appraisal” of his life. 


, 1:3, Fall 1959. 


3338. Kuhn, Marie. Ohio Lyrist: Teller of Tales, рр. 92-93. Herman Fetzer (1899. 
1935), who wrote under the pseudonym of Jake Falstaff, has been called by at least 
one reader "the finest lyric poet Ohio has ever produced." Besides poetry he wrote 
newspaper columns and prose books. He is buried at Canaan, Ohio. 


, 0:4, Winter 1959. 


3339. Park, Clyde W. As One Celebrity to Another, pp. 132-133. As he continued 
working as a reporter on the Cincinnati Enquirer, George Randolph Chester, author 
of the Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford stories, sought new experiences for ideas and back- 
ground. In this pursuit he took a small part once in E. H. Sothern's road company pro- 
duction of If I Were King. Rebearsing the supernumeraries, Sothern stressed the need 
for unison in one scene involving the simultaneous drawing of swords; but on the 
night of performance, Chester's sword stuck in its scabbard. Sothern cursed him 
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vigorously. When, some days later, Chester appeared to deliver an address at the 
university auditorium, a group of students greeted him as Frangois Villon; Chester 
replied by including them in his opening remarks to the audience as "comrades in 
arms." 


» Ш:1, Spring 1960. 


3340. Was He Telling Tales Out of School? pp. 15, 20. Still being sought is the identity 
of the author of Among the Rascals (Cleveland, 1897), a novel of political corruption 
perhaps based upon actual fact in Cleveland. The work is discussed in Margaret P. 
Ford's doctoral dissertation, The Cleveland Literary Scene, 1870-1900 (Western Reserve, 
1957). 


3 Ш:2, Summer 1960. 


3341. Haufe, Virginia. Thurber Gives Advice to Men and Women, pp. 35-36. Among 
other things, in an interview in Cleveland, James Thurber criticized young people who 
say they want to write but ask questions that reveal they lack the writer's gift; the 
American woman, for too-narrow interests; the American husband for lack of mascu- 
linity; American society for “lack of direction, . . . complacency, [the] belief that every- 
thing is going to be all right"; and the nation as a whole for deficiency in humor, 
especially in appreciating that aimed at itself. He termed his own humor not “mild and 
gentle," a description applied to it by some. 


— — — —P, Ш:3, Fall 1960. 


3342. Thomson, Chilton. Ohio's First Bibliographer: Peter Gibson Thomson, pp. 80-82. 
Thomson [the author's grandfather], born in Cincinnati in 1851, became an authority 
on the books about Ohio. Methodical and regular, he advocated hard work as the way 
to success. (To be continued) 


— — — —, ш, Winter 1960. 


3343. Thomson, Chilton. Ohfo’s First Bibliographer: Peter Gibson Thomson, pp. 112- 
113, 115. Several experiences were important in the life of young Thomson: his work 
as a shipping clerk in the book store of Robert Clarke, beginning at age 18 or 19 
(Clark being "an accomplished and brilliant scholar, . . . the possessor of one of the 
three or four fine libraries in the United States") and a concert in 1874 to which he 
escorted Laura Hendrick, who became his wife. (To be continued.) 


------- Iv:1, Spring 1961. 


3344. Thomson, Chilton. Ohio's First Bibliographer, pp. 18-20. Married to “a 
vigorous, smiling, exuberant and devoted woman" who encouraged his interest in local 
history and wrote stories and poetry, Thomson began a publishing business in the 
1880's. After a fire in 1884 he sold his book store and resumed publishing. In 1885 
he moved to suburban College Hill and began a comic weekly magazine. (To be 
continued.) 


-------- 1V:2, Summer 1961. 


3345. Anderson, David D. Emerging Awareness in Sherwood Anderson’s TAR, 
pp. 40-42, 51. Not intended as factual autobiography, Tar, as Anderson himself noted, 
was “intended to be concerned with... feelings, . . . meanings”; he sought “to recreate 
and to probe the earliest experiences of man" in a newly industrialized America. Loss 
of innocence and freedom is a motif affecting both the boy and the America of his day. 
[The author of the article is unrelated to Sherwood Anderson.] 
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3346. Thomson, Chilton. Peter Gibson Thomson's Great Work Cost Him Heavily, 
pp. 52-56. Eventually Thomson sold his publishing business to the Brooklyn firm of 
McLaughlin & Co., but before that he published books on a wide variety of topics, 
from a guidebook of Cincinnati to his life's major work, A BibHography of the State of 
Ohio, which catalogued books and pamphlets dealing with Ohio history. Costly though 
it was in time and money, this opus gained him international renown. Today the need 
exists for a new bibliography. [Perhaps the author of these articles will prepare it.] 


, IV:3, Fall 1961. 


3347. Corrigan, Marie. The Books of a Critic-Journalist, pp. 67-69. Congenial, well- 
read, with "a high regard for writing as an art," the late William F. McDermott did 
excellent work as drama critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. His working collection 
of books has been given to the Cleveland Public Library, where it constitutes the 
William F. McDermott Memorial Theatre Collection. 


— — C, IV:4, Winter 1961-1962. 


3348. McDowell, John H. Ohio Theatre on the Record, pp. 114-115. Stimulation 
is needed for "a concerted attempt to record, to collect, and to identify significant 
materials on early Ohio theatre”’—playbills, programs, etc. The Ohio State University 
Theatre Collection is providing leadership by forming a depository for such items. 


-----------, У:1, Spring 1962. - 

3349. Duffy, Charles. Homage to Ralph Hodgson, pp. 2-5. Surprisingly ofte: 

anthologized, Hodgson's poems have nature as their chief inspirer—“nature with a 
man in the foreground"—often scenes of the English countryside, though for the past 
30 years he has lived outside of England. Also evident are an interest in and sympathy 
for animals and an opposition to capital punishment. Early and late, his verse is 
lyrical, lucid, simple, astringent, and economical of phrase. 


3350. A Collection of Jake Falstaffiana (rev.-art., Pippins and Cheese), pp. 17-18. A 
columnist whose work appeared in Akron and Cleveland newspapers during the years 
1920-1935, "Jake Falstaff" (pseudonym of Herman Fetzer) substituted for Franklin 
P. Adams during the latter's vacations in 1929 and 1930, with Pippins and Cheese (the 
title of his regular column) replacing The Conning Tower. Carl Sandburg and Rupert 
Hughes praised Fetzer's work, Hughes specifically commending his poetry. Now his 
newspaper columns havé been put into book form. 


, V:2, Summer 1962. 


3351. Anderson, David D. The Remarkable Piatt Brothers of Logan County, pp. 34-38, 
58. “Three strains: military, political, and literary" run through the history of the 
Piatt family. Donn and Abram Sanders Piatt, sons of Judge Benjamin M. Piatt, “most 
effectively fused" these strains in the 19th century, writing works ranging from essays 
to novels and drawing upon their military experiences for background. Donn's wife, 
Louise Kirby Piatt, wrote letters and articles for the Ladies Home Journal from Paris, 
these being later collected and published in book form as Belle Smith Abroad (1855). 


-------) V:3, Fall 1962. 


3352. Charvat, William. Everybody Writes in Ohio (rev.-art, William Coyle, Ohio 
Authors and Their Books) pp. 67-69. "Not a provincial document," Ohio Authors 
and Their Books links Ohio with the rest of the country, the state drawing, as it does, 
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writers from all over. The book “reveals patterns in Ohio literary culture," and its 
"analyses are honest, objective, perceptive, and lucid." (To be continued.) 


------- V:4, Winter 1962-1963. 


3353. Keller, Dean H. Tourgée's Ohio Days, pp. 98-100, 110. Albion W. Tourgée’s 
25 years spent in Ohio were “very important" in the shaping of his career in literature 
and politics. Having begun to write poetry as a student at the Kingsville Academy, 
he turned in adult life (after leaving Ohio for good in 1865) to fiction and prose, using 
Ohio scenes for a number ‘of his novels. 


3354. Charvat, William. Everybody Writes in Ohio (rev.-art, William Coyle, Ohio 
Authors and Their Books), pp. 114-117. Because the preface to Coyle’s book is “not 
a flag-waving job” and “claims just enough for the literature of the state,” it is trust- 
worthy. Bad though much of the popular literature cited in this book is, it serves 
the cultural historian well. Books like this (a similar one was published in Indiana in 
1949) suggest the possibility of a comprehensive work on American authors generally, 
but questions arise about financing, scope, editing, and organization. Such an 
encyclopedia has actually been proposed. 


——— ———, УІЛ, Spring 1963. 


3355. Anderson, David D. Sherwood Anderson's Idea of the Grotesque, pp. 12-13. 
"Not curiosities" or repulsive, Anderson's grotesques "are human beings who epitomize 
the spiritual deformities of all men, and as such, are worthy of love, of compassion, 
and of understanding." Anderson probably got the word (which he uses in a special 
sense) from Cloyd Head's and Maurice Brown's experimental play Grotesque, produced 
in Chicago in 1915, about the time he was starting Winesburg, Ohio. Like the charac- 
ters in the book, those in the play come to see what is happening to them, turn, and, by 
rebelling, obtain freedom. But Head's and Brown's characters remain symbols. 


; VI:2, Summer 1963. 


3356. Dan Emmett Still Lives in Mt. Vernon, pp. 48-49. Photographs by Paul L. 
Massa of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, show that the name of the author of Dixie still lives in 
his home town—on plaques, his tombstone, a grill room, a street, a school, and a 
grange hall. The house where he was born (built in 1815) is now a doctor's office. 


3357. Thompson, Lawrence S. Kentucky Literature Crosses the River, pp. 50-51. A 
considerable number of writers have achieved literary success in both Kentucky and 
Ohio or, born in Kentucky, moved to Ohio. These include Father Stephen Theodore 
Badin (1768-1853) in poetry; Daniel Drake, John Alexander McClung, Richard Henry 
Collins, John Uri Lloyd (1849-1936) in history and reminiscence; Ormsby MacKnight 
Mitchel (1809-1862), Albert Taylor Bledsoe (1809-1877), and Sarah Morgan Bryan 
Piatt (1836-1919), wife of John James Piatt, the poet. 


---------, VY:3, Fall 1963. 


3358. Whittington, Dorothy E. The Story of Ohio Poetry Day and Tessa Sweazy 
Webb, pp. 76-77. In 1936 Mrs. Webb first began promoting a poetry day, and in 1938 
Ohio Poetry Day was established by the Ohio General Assembly as the third Friday of 
October. Subsequently anthologies of verse in connection with the day were established, 
verse-writing was encouraged in the schools, and prizes were awarded in Columbus on 
October Poetry Day paralleling observations in the schools. As of 1962, “46 states had 
established poetry days of some sort"; also established were National Poetry Day and, 
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with 23 countries participating, a World Poetry Day. Mrs. Webb has achieved wide- 
spread recognition for her work in promoting poetry in Ohio. 


:4, Winter 1963. 


3359, Park, Clyde W. “You Stop That!" Nearly Stopped the Show as Well as the 
Actor, pp. 103-104. At an unnamed village in Ohio near the turn of the century a road 
company presented a rather free adaptation: of Uncle Tom's Cabin. During the per- 
formance, as Simon Legree was flogging Uncle Tom, a member of the audience, who 
presumably was seeing his first play, arose and protested the beating, ordering it stopped. 
The actor playing Legree hesitated briefly but did not strike another blow; with some 
improvisation the play continued. 

—John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, LXIE2, Second 
Quarter 1968. 


3360. Maslen, K. I. D. New Editlons of Popes ESSAY ON MAN 1745-48, pp. 177- 
188. Between the appearance of the "deathbed" edition of 1744 and the Works of 
1751 come five octavo editions with an allegorical frontispiece: . two in 1745, one in 
1746, and two in 1748. They are "unexciting" textually, for they transmit the text of 
the 1744 edition, but they differ in their apparatus. The William Bowyer ledgers 
establish that at least the first four were printed by Bowyer. [Includes a description 
of these editions, the first and fourth of which have not been described previously.] 


3361. Shipley, John B. The Authorship of THE TOUCH-STONE (1728), pp. 189-198. 
The traditional ascription of this work to James Ralph has been challenged by Irving 
Lowens (who mistakenly asserts the existence of three editions and whose arguments 
are not conclusive). But internal evidence (“mocking response to Italian opera,” “scorn 
for Gay and Swift," "praise of Dryden," "anti-religious bias") and external evidence 
(four "apparently independent assertions of the claim from sources nearly contempo- 
raneous with Ralph") lend force to the traditionally accepted view. 


3362. Eldridge, Herbert G. The American Republication of Thomas Moore's 
EPISTLES, ODES, AND OTHER POEMS: An Early Version of the Reprinting 
“Game,” рр. 199-205. John Watts of Philadelphia published the first American edition 
in late August 1806. Public interest in the work was great (because of Moore's 1804 
visit to the United States and of newspaper publicity), and Watts's second edition (mid- 
September) was anticipated by a new edition printed by Bartholomew Graves of Phila- 
delphia. Such reprinting to take advantage of the lack of international copyright was 
common about 1814, but this episode represents an unusually early example. 


3363. Hagemann, E. R. LIFE Buffets (and Comforts) Henry James, 1883-1915: An 
Introduction and An Annotated Checklist, pp. 207-225. For 33 years Life “gibed, 
scoffed at, insulted, praised, and respected the style and work of Henry James"; a 
study of this material gives “a new cast to the image and popularity of The Master in 
his mature years." [Íncludes an annotated list of Jamesiana in Life, 1883-1916.] 


3364. ТапѕеПе, С. Thomas. A Proposal for Recording Additions to Bibliographies, 
pp. 227-236. Bibliographical research would be facilitated if addenda and corrigenda 
to previously published bibliographies were more conveniently accessible. One possible 
routine procedure which would help achieve this goal is to publish such material as 
separate notes or articles, with titles which reveal both the bibliographies and the 
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authors (ог works) involved. Їп addition, it would be helpful if such notes appeared 
in one central journal for each field. ы 


3365. Guffey, George Robert. Standardization of Photographic Reproductions for 
Mechanical Collation, pp. 237-240. [A list of specifications for microfilming, used by 
the staff of the California Edition of John Dryden.] 


3366. Jenson, John R. The Author of JURA CLERI, pp. 241-245. A Ms note in 
one of the Minnesota copies of this 1661 work shows that the author was William 
Carpender; comparison of the two Minnesota copies reveals two states, in the second 
of which five errors are corrected. 


3367. Korn, Bertram W. Additional Benjamin and Alexander Levy Imprints, pp. 245- 
252. [Additions to the list in PBSA, LIV:4, 4th Quarter, 1960, pp. 221-264 (AES, 
IV:6, June 1961, 1221).] 


3368. Roaten, Darnell. Denis Braud: Some Imprints in the Bancroft Library, pp. 252- 
254. [Adds three unrecorded items to Douglas C. McMurtrie's Early Printing in New 
Orleans, 1764-1810.] 


3369. White, William. Two Bramah Variants, pp. 254-256. Copies of A Little Flutter 
and The Moon of Much Gladness have turned up with variant bindings from those 
recorded in Book Collector, XIII:1, Spring 1964, рр. 54-63 (AES, VI:7, Sept. 1964, 
1624); the copy of the former, consisting of untrimmed sheets of the first impression, 
may be unique. 


3370. Katz, Joseph, and John J. Manning. Notes on Frank Norris’s Revisions of Two 
Novels, Pp. 256-259. Norris skillfully revised a passage which some: readers found 
offensive in A Man’s Woman (1900), just as he had done in the case of McTeague 
(1899); the revision was made some time between the 1900 and 1902 printings of the 
novel. 


3371, Davis, Robert Murray. Textual Problems in the Novels of Evelyn Waugh, 
pp. 259-263. The lack of attention given to the important textual revisions in Brides- 
head Revisited and Work Suspended, for example, shows that a complete descriptive 
bibliography of Waugh is urgently needed. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST, XII:3, October 1962. 


3372. Benton, Richard P. Tennyson and Lao Tzu, pp. 233-240. Despite Tennyson's 
denial that Anclent Sage reflects the philosophy of Taoism, a comparison of Lao-tzu's 
ideas with those in the poem suggests strongly that it does expound the basic tenets of 
Taoism, especially those principles on which Taoist cosmology is based. 


—————, ХУІ:1/2, January/ April 1966. 


3373. Benton, Richard P. Keats and Zen, pp. 33-47. Unlike several other romantics, 
Keats succeeded in achieving a genuine loss of self-identity in a manner closely 
resembling Zen awakening, or satori. His ideas were drawn from Western sources 
but can best be appreciated by noting Zen parallels. 

—Thomas E. Burke 
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PMLA, ЕХХХШ:2, May 1968. 


3374. Anderson, Norman A. RAPPACCINFPS DAUGHTER: А Keatsian Analogue? 
pp. 271-283. Hawthorne’s story has conspicuous textual and allegorical parallels to 
Keats's Lamia. Both focus on a beautiful, innocent, but unnatural girl who dwells in a 
world apart from the mundane; both girls are loved by young men who unwittingly 
contribute to the destruction of the girls and of themselves; both young men have 
tutors who intrude upon and destroy the world of illusion. Both authors seem sympa- 
thetic toward their heroines and opposed to the men of science; their attitudes toward 
the young men are ambivalent because of both writers’ dilemma of trying to reconcile 
real and illusory experience. 


3375. Moldenhauer, Joseph J. Murder as a Fine Art: Basic Connections Between 
Poe’s Aesthetics, Psychology, and Moral Vision, pp. 284-297. Poe’s aesthetic is a self- 
contained metaphysics and ethics. Unity, the essential condition and supreme value of 
art, is the condition likewise of death, as pursued by Poe’s fictional characters through 
destructive acts which are vicariously and finally suicidal. Often artists or connoisseurs, 
these protagonists are motivated by perversity. In killing others, they impose unity upon 
the diverse and particular, assimilating into themselves identities which were tangible 
reflections of their own beings, and were, so to speak, imperfect art objects. His 
detective’s solutions arise from imaginative identification with the criminal and internal 
enactment of his deed. 


3376. Vaget, H. Rudolf. Johann Heinrich Merck über den Roman, pp. 347-356. 
Merck advocated a realistic novel which was to deal seriously with everyday life and 
contemporary society, excluding, however, political themes. He called for an objective 
narrative technique without intrusions from the narrator, his ideal being Homer. 
Characteristic is his attitude toward Sterne; he rejected Blanckenburg's and Wezel's 
imitation of Sterne's personal comments but admired the latter's gift for realistic scenes. 
(in German) 


3377. Isler, Alan D. Heroic Poetry and Sidney's Two ARCADIAS, рр. 368-379. Both 
poems belong to a single literary genre, Elizabethan heroic poetry. Modern critics 
regularly distinguish generically between the two Arcadias, usually calling the new an 
attempted epic and the old “merely” a romance. But neither version responds well to 
a testing by Italian criteria. However, an examination of representative Elizabethan 
writings on heroic poetry reveals that, although aware of Italian theories, such writers 
as Puttenham, Webbe, Harington, and particularly Sidney are concerned not with 
formal but with functional aspects of the genre. The poem teaches how to respond 
actively to any situation, whether it affects the body politic or the body natural, the 
flesh or the spirit. 


3378. Robinson, James E. The Ritual and Rhetoric of A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM, pp. 380-391. Two comic ideas inform the artistry of Shakespeare’s play. 
The traditions of festival and ritual explain the idea of man’s quest for renewal in 
communion with nature and divinity; the traditions of Roman comedy and rhetoric 
help to explain the idea of understanding man’s folly in his quest for order in society. 
Shakespeare assimilates the two in the action and language of the play. The language 
ranges between debate and song, argument and incantation, and folly is understood as 
folly and celebrated as myth. 


3379, Fields; Albert W. Milton and Self-Knowledge, pp. 392-399. John Milton’s 
notion of self-knowledge places him in the Socratic-Christian tradition which distin- 
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guishes between man's rational part, or self-like-God, and his passional nature, the 
aspect of self most easily subverted by Satan. Only the self-knowing man achieves a 
harmony between the two aspects of self. Milton's concept is symbolically represented 
most completely in Paradise Lost. Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes also 
represent man as achieving self-knowledge. 


3380. Hamm, Victor M. Dryden’s THE HIND AND THE PANTHER and Roman 
Catholic Apologetics, pp. 400-415. Study of a mass of now forgotten Roman Catholic 
apologetic and controversial writings reveals that Dryden was acquainted with the 
-works of Hugh Cressy, John Sergeant, Edward Worsley and Abraham Woodhead, as 
well as with the principal Anglican publications of the day. Dryden used the arguments, 
sometimes the very phraseology, of these and other writings in his poem. The Hind and 
the Panther thus justifies the judgment that the poet's conversion was a result of long 
thought and long study of the problems of faith. 


3381. Eaves, T. C. Duncan, and Ben D. Kimpel. The Composition of CLARISSA and 
Its Revision Before Publication, pp. 416-428. Richardson revised Clarissa carefully 
and thoroughly before its first publication and consulted several of his friends about 
it The first extant references to the novel are in letters in June and July 1744. It 
was certainly completed early in 1746, by which time Richardson had begun an exten- 
sive revision. A study of his revisions shows that he was especially concerned about 
reducing the length of his book; he also blackened the character of Lovelace, tried 
to clarify the motives of his characters, and elevated his language. 


3382. Beaty, Frederick L. Burnss Comedy of Romantic Love, pp. 429-438. Burns 
composed much of his best poetry according to the Romantic tradition of humor. His 
poems and letters reveal his insight into the realities of amatory experience, courtship, 
passion, adultery, unwed parenthood, marriage, and artificia] conventions and morals. 
His sympathy with the essential seriousness of love is counterbalanced by a perceptive 
awareness of human frailties. The fusion of these seemingly antithetical elements 
impressed his 19th-century admirers, end has become increasingly significant in the 
light of more recent psychological analyses. 


3383. Kilroy, James F. The Playboy as Poet, pp. 439-442. In The Playboy of the 
Western World, Synge portrays the successive stages in the artistic growth of a poet. 
Christy’s flat statements give way to more daring and assertive speech so that others 
remark on his poetic power. But when he discovers that his poetry was not based on 
actual fact, his speech temporarily becomes self-conscious and hollow. When the 
crowd turns on him, the playboy rises above them and their objections; the artistic 
growth of the main character is signified by a variety of styles. 


3384. Bloom, Robert. The Humanization of Auden’s Early Style, pp. 443-454. The 
widespread feeling, fostered by Jarrell, that Auden's poetic powers have declined 
steadily is based on a misunderstanding of both his intellectual and stylistic evolution. 
Auden moved away from his early addictions and expressed a more straightforward 
and centrally human concern in the poetry of his middle period. This shift, which 
owes something to Yeats, begins in 1936 and is characterized by a new willingness to 
face the dangers and failures of the period in lucid, reflective, fully syntactic speech. 
The moving human voice which emerged is largely responsible for Auden's pre- 
eminence among recent English poets. 

—Phillips G. Davies 
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POETRY, СХІ:6, March 1968. 


3385. Kenner, Hugh. Song's Sooth Reckoned, pp. 395-399. Michael Alexander's 
translations of Old English poems belong with “post-Imagist work." Like Pound, 
Alexander is more of a re-creator than a pure translator and despite their archaisms 
these poems are contemporary. 


3386. Baker, Donald W. The Poetry of James Dickey, pp. 400-401. Dickey's new 
collection, Poems 1957-1967, invites a survey study of his work. “As a bourgeois 
American scop, Mr. Dickey deserves his rings." Sometimes slick and sentimental, he 
has nevertheless power in his use of a "split line" similar to the Anglo-Saxon. “He is 
a lucid pleasure to read." : 


3387. Zweig, Paul. Robert Duncan’s World, pp. 402-405. Duncan is dedicated to 
confidence in the imagination as he produces “an endless ribbon of eloquence.” 
Though inflated, his poetry does present "moments of insight which are remarkable." 


3388. Stafford, William. Whole and Changing, pp. 413-416. Olson's poetry shows 
a particular interest in history and culture and poetics. He has "deliberately localized 
and idiosyncratic systems of allusions." | 


3389. Hoffman, Frederick 7. Kenneth Burke's Great Range, pp. 416-419. Burke's 
special ability is to find multiple meanings within any work of literature. He is a 
pioneer in language analysis. 


, CXIE2, May 1968. | 


3390. Fowlie, Wallace. William Troy, pp. 116-118. Troy is a significant recent critic. 
He seeks the “principle presiding over the life and the work.” He recognizes the 
relationships between writer and age as well as the way the writer went beyond his 
age. 


3391. Carruth, Hayden. Declining Occasions, pp. 119-121. Berryman's Sonnets, pub- 
lished recently but composed shortly after the second World War, speak with "greater 
artistic urgency" than his more recent poems. In his three published works Berryman 
seems to have had increasingly little to write about. 

—Hugh Pendexter ІП 


RENAISSANCE PAPERS, 1967. 


3392. Donovan, Dennis G. Robert Burton, Anglican Minister, pp. 33-39. Burton is 
more than the melancholiac, antiquarian recluse: he is also “the compassionate Angli- 
can minister," interested not much in doctrinal Anglicanism but in the emotional] and 
mercy-filed aspects of Christianity. His condemnation of the Papacy, Jesuits, Jews, 
and various separatist sects, often charged with emotional illogicality, reflects con- 
temporary public opinion. Knowledge of Burton's compassionate pastoral side lightens 
to a degree the pessimism of The Anatomy of Melancholy. 


3393. Lower, Charles B. Character Identification in the Theatre: Some Principles and 
Some Examples, pp. 55-67. Modern readers of Shakespeare have the advantage of 
appellative recognition of a character from editorial additions or regularizations of the 
dramatis personae, stage directions and speech-prefixes. Anticipatory dialogue refer- 
ences, direct-address, and generic costuming aid Shakespeare's audience in character 
identification. But editorial additions of character designations ignore Shakespeare's 
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purposeful avoiding of appellative identification. For example, in Cor. the names 
Volumnia and Virgilia appear in dialogue once each, for their dramatic function of 
mother and wife respectively overshadows particularization by name. Generic identi- 
fication of characters is significantly functional in Romeo, Cor., Meas., Ham., К. П, 
and Merch. 


3394, Henry, Nathaniel H. The Mystery of Milton's Muse, pp. 69-83. Following 
traditions established by Homer, Lucretius, Virgil Dante, Tasso, Du Bartas, and 
Spenser, Milton constructs a Muse which is an indefinite, allusive, rhetorical-literary 
conceit that intentionally gives rise to varying interpretations: "the mystery of Milton's 
Muse appears analogous to the mystery of the Trinity by valid and factual coincidence, 
and analogous by deliberate and conscious intent of the poet." 


3395. McQueen, William A. Point of View in PARADISE LOST: Books I-IV, pp. 85- 
92. By manipulating degrees of perspective or point of view, Milton achieves desired 
dramatic and ironic effects. Hell, the perspective of the first two books, with the 
occasional "abstract omniscient voice" suggesting a "broader perspective without fully 
revealing it" allows Satan to appear as a possible threat to the omnipotent God. 
Abruptly, Book III presents the true overview, God, and thus Satan's heroic defiance 
in Book I and his wavering self-assurance are revealed in soliloquies in Book IV and 
later become increasingly ironic. 


3396. Boyette, Purvis E. Sexual Metaphor in Milton’s Cosmogony, Physics, and 
Ontology, pp. 93-103. One controlling concept in Paradise Lost, the male-female 
relationship, extends from human sexuality to “divine fertility.” Milton’s associating 
Adam with the sun and light and Eve with the moon and the earth emphasizes the 
analogous relationships in the creation of the physical world: first God created the 
sun, then the moon. Milton, perhaps influenced by Neoplatonism, extends his cosmo- 
logical male-female concept to a Christological ontological level: “Like the Earth and 
Moon receiving the rays of the Sun, Christ is exalted by the effulgence of God. Christ’s 
symbolic attribute is feminine, while God’s is masculine.” 

—Elton F. Henley 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XIX:2, Spring 1968, 


3397. Hallstead, R. N. Idolatrous Love: A New Approach to OTHELLO, pp. 107- 
124, The tragedy of Othello is his awakening to sexuality, his loss of innocence. Con- 
summation of the marriage produces a change in him. The change is foreshadowed in 
his greeting of Desdemona at Cyprus (he negects duty by speaking to her before turn- 
ing to the officials). The change becomes fully evident in his dismissal of Cassio after 
-the brawl. Othello can be persuaded by Iago because he is unable to face the carnality 
of love. Turning his love into a religion and Desdemona into a goddess, he ironically 
moves toward the chaos which must come when his belief in her goodness is destroyed. 
Though Othello has sinned, he is saved. His closing speeches express the contrition and 
grace that make his suicide an act of penance and redemption. i 


3398. Thompson, Karl F. The Unknown Ulysses, pp. 125-218. Critics differ in their 
interpretation of Ulysses. At one extreme he is taken to be the wise statesman and 
sober stoic whose conduct is perfectly consistent with the ideals expressed in his 

on order and degree and time and honor. At the other, he is the devious 
politician and relisher of other men's follies. Neither view taken alone is correct. By 
giving Ulysses wit and the ability to observe others with amused detachment, Shake- 
spéare has avoided a stereotype, “This is the unknown Ulysses who adds to his appre- 
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ciation of the seriousness . . . of statesmanship a willingness to laugh at the hazards... 
of the actual practice of statecraft.” In this, Ulysses is very like most successful states- 
men in real life. 


3399, Gagen, Jean. Hector's Honor, pp. 129-137. Hector's refusal to surrender Helen 
to the Greeks (Troi., ILii) does not reflect a debased neo-chivalric code in which ideals 
of honor have been abandoned. Many Renaissance humanists recognized situations 
where the truly honorable man might legitimately place valor and reputation above 
reason and justice. The kind of dilemma Hector faces is examined in a number of 
conduct books of the period, particularly in discussions on the ethics of duelling. The 
audience for the play, as well as many contemporary moralists, would have sympathized 
with Hector's decision. It would have seemed to them an unfortunate violation of 
Christian principle, but one necessary and sanctioned. 


3400. Naik, M. K. Humanitarianism in Shakespeare, pp. 139-147. Shakespeare's 
humanitarianism is evident throughout his plays. His compassion for all living things 
appears in his imagery of insects, birds, and animals. He champions the oppressed, 
and his attacks on the mob are balanced by his many speeches on the abuses of the 
powerful. His capacity for mercy extends even to his villains, in all of whom he finds 
"some saving grace, some extenuating circumstance." Characters like Falstaff, Malvolio, 
and Shylock, who will have to be disgraced, are given a final dignity. Shakespeare's 


faith in the goodness of man is not sentimental; he was aware of evil. While his faith 
in goodness may at time have been shaken ("the dark comedies ", it was never 
destroyed. 


3401. Prager, Leonard. Shakespeare in Yiddish, pp. 149-163. Yiddish translations of 
Shakespeare. before 1900 are very few in number. Educated Jews read the plays in 
Russian, German, and Hebrew translations, and there was virtually no Yiddish theater, 
though there was a Yiddish drama. The impulse toward translation and production came 
in the 1890's, mainly from the American Yiddish theater. The Yiddish Shakespeare 
plays were of three kinds: crude translations of the tragedies intended for uncultivated 
audiences and performed by star actors; plays loosely based on Shakespeare, such as 
Jacob Gordin's Jewish King Lear; and in the middle 20's and 30's serious translations 
and productions from the various Yiddish Art Theaters in Europe and America. 


3402. McCollom, William G. The Role of Wit in MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
pp. 165-174. Wit functions variously in Much. It establishes a tonal world merry and 
bright enough to absorb the intense and dangerous feelings of the denunciation scene. 
It helps place the characters. Thus, the heavy and inappropriate witticisms of Claudio 
and Don Pedro after the "death" of Hero support our earlier impression that both 
men are less agile, less intelligent, and less sensitive to their own follies than are the 
superbly witty Beatrice and Benedick. Finally wit serves to unify the action of the 
play. “True wit (or wise m in alliance with harmless folly” triumphs “over false or 
pretentious wisdom.” 

—Albert Gilman 


SOUTHERN REVIEW (Adelaide), Ш:1, 1968.. 


3403. Henry, Avril. Wiliam Golding: THE PYRAMID, pp. 5-31. Except for Mrs. 
A. S. Byatt, reviewers have been obtuse in their remarks about the structure of The 
Pyramid. Golding's time-structure in the novel emphasizes its concealment-revelation 
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theme. Symbols of clothing, vehicles, and music all serve to express the themes of the 
novel. The title of the book is associated with a monument, a metronome, and a 
piezoelectric crystal, all of which are associated with time, and time runs through the 
images of the book and informs the structure. 


3404. Gardner, Colin. Hotspur, pp. 34-51. Our reactions to Hotspur have been affected 
negatively by our feelings toward war, but we ought to see him as Shakesepeare intended 
him. Hal, the central figure of 1 Н. IV; gains spirit, vivacity, and aspiration from 
Hotspur and joie de vivre, common sense, intellectual resourcefulness, and satirical 
insight from Falstaff. Hotspur is a many-sided character, and part of our failure to 
appreciate him lies in our devaluation of character and heroism. But the main reason 
for our failure lies in the fact that we will not acknowledge that there are heroism and 
honor in war. 


3405. Cohen, Ralph. An Introduction to THE SEASONS, pp. 56-66. A study of 
The Seasons—its unity; its treatment of the relationships of man, nature, and God; 
its characters; and its language—explodes all the old assumptions about the poem: 
that it is optimistic, deistic, descriptive, sublime rather than beautiful, neither mock- 
heroic nor ironic, and different from Augustan satiric verse and that the 1746 version 
is inferior to the 1730 version. The Seasons is like Job in content and the Georgics 
in form. It is an experimental poem in which Thomson uses Augustan traditions of 
word order, sentence structure, diction, and subject to create spatially the world of 
Augustan Britain. ) 


3406. Wagner, Geoffrey. American Literary Criticism: The Continuing Heresy, 
“рр. 82-89. The English literary critic, whose work, which appears in newspapers, is 
impressionistic and opinion-forming, baits the American literary critic, whose work 
appears in scbolarly journals, employs research, and is disinterested. Although American 
literary criticism suffers from too much jargon, too many methods, and silliness in the 
employment of these methods, still the American literary criticism is better than the 
English. Certain works by Frye, Basler, Lesser, Kris, Levin, Schorer, Chase, and Burke 
are superior. And "American literary criticism of the contemporary is humane in the 

best sense." 
--Е. Nelson James 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXIX:2, 1967. 


3407. Schoeck, В. J. Heywood's Case of Love: А Legal Reading of John Heywood's 
THE PLAY OF LOVE, pp. 284-301. Although The Play of Love appears to be merely 
another example of the medieval debate-dialogue tradition, it was probably directed 
primarily at an audience largely composed of lawyers and law students. Its language 
is unusually rich in legal terms, there are many allusions to courtroom procedure, and 
there seems to be a satirical thrust et Wolsey. It may have been written for the 
Christmas Revels of 1529 at Lincoln's Inn. 


3408. Harrex, Anne. DEATHPS JEST-BOOK and the German Contribution, pp. 302- 
318. After Beddoes found it impossible to prove the likelihood of physical immortality, 
he was obliged to reorient himself to life. This brought a new approach to the subject 
matter of Death’s Jest-Book. In order to detach himself from this work, he used the 
technique of romantic irony, which he had apparently learned from Tieck. This 
teclinique helps to explain much that is apparently incongrous in the play. 
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, XL:i, 1968. 


3409. Ryden, Mats. On Concord in Relative Clauses, pp. 52-64. The literature of the 
first half of the 16th century reveals many deviations from the normal subject-verb 
agreement in number, particularly in relative clauses. Failures of agreement in person 
are scarcer. 


3410. Stewart, James. Cotgrave in Irish, pp..65-74. Cotgrave's Dictionary of the French 
and English Tongues, London, 1611, is the source for proverbs 184-248 in the Ms 
collection of English proverbs in the possession of Lord Talbot de Malahide. [Examples 
are provided.] . | 


3411. Soderlind, Johannes. The Word Lilliput, pp. 75-79. Lilliput may be derived from 
Swedish Ше + putte, meaning little boy, short man, or small animal. While Swift had 
reason and opportunity to acquire some knowledge of Swedish, it is not clear whether 
he ever did so. 


3412. Jacobsson, Bengt A Note on Common-Number they/them/their and who, 
pp. 141-147. These pronouns can be used with plural, indeterminate, or singular refer- 
ence. They may be called common-number pronouns, although they are not totally 
neutral in number. 


3413. Evans, D. A. H. The Lake of the Monsters in BEOWULF, pp. 148-154. The 
highly effective description of the journey to the lake of the' monsters (Il. 1408-1436) 
has been preceded by a briefer and vaguer visit, one that seems purposeless. This 
duplication, and the differences in the two accounts, can probably be explained by the 
existence of differing folk-tales among the author's materials. The elements of these | 
tales are combined but imperfectly blended. 


3414. Hieatt, Constance. The Subject of the Mock-Date Between the Owl and the 
Nightingale, pp. 155-160. The absurd debate in this poem suggests that the work is 
a satire on human nature, reflecting on "the absurdity, irrationality, and rationalizing 
of mankind.” It closely parallels Chaucer's Nun's Priest’s Tale. 


3415. Hussey, S. S. SIR GAWAIN and Romance Writing, pp. 161-174. The author's 
treatment of romance material is a result of “his moral approach to the courtly love 
episodes, his outstanding appreciation of the nuances of much of the material he used, 
and the tight hold he kept on his story.” Although the poet writes within the existing 
romance conventions, he tries to lead his readers to reexamine traditional romance 
values. 


3416. Boklund, Gunnar. The Troublesome Ending of KING JOHN, pp. 175-184. At 
the end of Shakespeare's John England is saved not by Faulconbridge and his moral 
principles but by the intervention of Cardinal Pandulph; whose ruling principle is 
commodity. It is commodity rather than honor which will remain the bias of mankind. 


3417. Richards, Kenneth. The Sources of Sir Ralph Freeman's IMPERIALE, pp. 185- 
196. The plot of this play is based on two stories in Bandello's Novelle, but internal 
evidence suggests that Freeman used the French version by Belleforest, as well as the 
anonymous French play Tragedie francoise d'un More cruel. Some elements in the 
play seem to have their source in the conventions of the romantic and Arcadian tragi- 
comedy popular at court in the ten years before the closing of the theaters. 
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3418. Forsgren, Adina. Lofty Genii and Low Ghosts, Vision Poems and John Gay's 
TRUE STORY OF AN APPARITION, pp. 197-215. While Gay's contemporaries 
used the vision poem to express their admiration for great Englishmen of the past, Gay 
presents a more modern interpretation of dreams and a more cynical view of English 
politicians. His traveler dreams of gold because he is preoccupied with gain, and the 
poem becomes an attack on Sir Robert Walpole and his venality. 


3419. Woodings, R. B. “A Devil of a Nut to Crack”: Shelleys CHARLES THE 
FIRST, pp. 216-237. It was not Shelley’s intention in this work to celebrate the over- 
throw of a tyrant by democratic revolutionaries. Charles is a tragic figure because he 
could not extricate himself from a political situation not of his making, and the events 
in which he was involved have little meaning in a Platonic time scheme. Both the 
organization of the play and the language show a marked indebtedness to Shakespeare. 
Shelley saw the great poets of all times as faced with the same problems and concerned 
with the same ideals. Therefore the work of all earlier poets serves as inspiration to 
those who follow. 

—Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, VIII:2, Spring 1968. 


3420. McNeir, Waldo F. The Role of Edmund in KING LEAR, pp. 187-216. 
Edmund's delay in trying to save Lear and Cordelia can be accounted for by reference 
to the Elizabethan belief concerning repentance. Repentance was achieved by contrite- 
ness, confession, and amending one's life. Shakespeare can be seen depicting this belief 
in many of his plays. In Lear, Edmund is carefully characterized, primarily as a moral 
weakling and opportunist, so that when the opportunity for repentance arrives, he is 
inadequate to the demands; he vacillates and temporizes, and finally fails in a desperate 
move too late to save himself or Lear or Cordelia. 


3421. Hole, Sandra. The Background o£ Divine Action in KING LEAR, pp. 217-233. 
Throughout Lear a background of divine activity is revealed through the religious 
verbal references of the characters, who, it is suggested, are influenced or judged in 
light of the background. A world order consequently is asserted and emphasized; the 
characters are seen as less important than divine action, and their fates are intelligible 
parts of the world order. Thus the play is religious rather than secular. 


3422. Lewalski, B. K. Love, Appearance and Reality: Much Ado About Something, 
pp. 235-251. Grounded in Neoplatonism fused with Christian concepts, the theme of 
Much. concerns various levels of knowledge and love in relation to appearance and 
reality. Bembo's fourth book of The Courtier provides apt categories of love and 
knowledge for analyzing various levels of action in the drama, but the play transcends 
and supplements these Neoplatonic categories and alludes to Christian archetype at the 
climax, which suggests this archetype as the mode of true love and knowledge as xm 
as the ultimate pattern for incarnation of the ideal in the real. 


3423. Elliott, John R., Jr. History and Tragedy in RICHARD П, pp. 253-271. A 
history play, R. П is definitely politically purposed. Emphasis is upon dramatization of 
politica] issues of history, not on meanings independent of it. Plot is focused both on 
Richard's fate and on England's continuing political crises, a double focus distinguishing 
the play from conventional tragedy. The structure of this play differs from the structure 
of conventional tragedy in order to accommodate the political issues to be resolved in 
Shakespeare's future history plays. 
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3424. Taylor, Myron. Tragic Justic and the House of Polonius, pp. 273-281. In Ham. 
the fates of Polonius, Laertes, and Ophelia fit their rotten moral values and are effected 
by the hand of Divine Providence, not Hamlet wreaking vengeance—upon Polonius 
for his duplicity and moral deviousness, upon Laertes for imitating his father's traits, 
and upon Ophelia for her moral emptiness emphasized in the ambiguous circumstances 
of her death. 


3425. King, Walter N. Shakespeare and Parmenides: The Metaphysics of TWELFTH 
NIGHT, pp. 283-306. Shakespeare explores the antithesis of appearance and reality 
more acutely through Feste in TweL than in any of the rest of his comedies. He 
also develops a philosophic vision that pervades all his comedies. He is criticizing, 
teasingly but seriously, ontological postulates of Parmenides in his poem Nature, which 
affirms that the difference between “what is” and “what is not” is irreconcilable. 
Shakespeare appears to conclude that neither logic alone nor thoughtless reliance on the 
senses leads to trustworthy conclusions about seeming and being, but that both reason 
and sense perception can provide guidance and illumination. Shakespeare probably had 
not read Parmenides but had absorbed the ideas through a distorted tradition. 


3426. Stevenson, Warren. Shakespeare's Hand in THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 1602, 
pp. 307-321. Internal and external evidence does not support the view that Jonson or 
Webster wrote the 1602 additions to The Spanish Tragedy. Internal evidence pointing 
to Shakespeare's authorship is primarily the similarity of vocabulary, style, and imagery 
between the additions and his plays. Shakespeare was also capable of the imaginative 
scope and psychological depth found in the additions. 


3427. Blissett, William. The Venter Tripartite in THE ALCHEMIST, pp. 323-334. 
Jonson's reputation as a man of justice seems in jeopardy in The Alchemist, where 
the law is broken with impunity and where a "straight" character (Lovewit) commends 
the wrongdoing of his steward (Face) and embodies the good humor and good sense 
of the audience. The "venter tripartite” afflicting humanity is made up of Dol, 
symbolizing the flesh; Subtle, the devil; and the World, a role not easily recognized 
in any other of the characters. Sir Epicure Mammon does not have all the qualities; 
Face seems to develop toward this part; but finally Lovewit enters, the respectable man 
of the world, who benefits most, enjoys most, and forgives those who amuse and enrich 


3428. Hawkins, Harriet. Folly, Incurable Disease, and VOLPONE, pp. 335-348. Recog- 
nition of Jonson's Erasmian attitude toward his material and of the thematic connections 
between folly, disease, and false cures unifies the organization and characterization and 
justifies the ending of Volpone. Crimes are shown as manifestations of human folly, 
absurd, self defeating, and deserving punishment. Thus deceivers who are ultimately 
deceived entertain and instruct rational men. 


3429. Chatterji, Ruby. Unity and Disparity in MICHAELMAS TERM, pp. 349-363. 
Middleton’s Michaelmas Term is more subtly unified than suspected. Middleton uses 
a broad morality framework which organizes the material and effects thematic unity 
between the main plot and the sub-plot. Exposition and denouement are balanced 
and carefully developed, turning points in action are clear, characters are well delin- 
eated, situations are adequately handled, the intentions of the author are definite. Yet 
the denouement lacks integration with the rest of the play; Quomodo seems out of 
character. Probably Middleton imitated parts of Volpone but failed to assimilate them 
in his play. 
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3430. Hoy, Cyrus. Recent Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama, pp. 365-390. 
[A survey of recent studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama.] 
—M. Е, Orth 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 45, Autumn 1967. 


3431. Waddington, Miriam. The Cloudless Day: The Radical Poems of A. M. Klein, 
pp. 65-90. Klein's 34 radical poems published in Canadian Forum and New Frontier 
between 1932 and 1938 have been ignored by recent critics or dismissed as having no 
literary value. This condemnation is unfair because the poems are "still fresh, interest- 
ing, and alive." 'The core of experience from which they issue is poverty and Klein's 
humanist reaction to the necessity for economic and legal equality "for the sake of 
preserving Klein's holy of holies"—the integrity of the individual ~~ 


, No. 46, Winter 1968. - 


3432. Dahlie, Hallvard. Brian Moore: An Interview, pp. 7-29. Moore finds American 
fiction "more ambitious" than English fiction at the present moment, and he considers 
Bellow, the best living American novelist, a superior craftsman to English novelist 
Burgess. Of his own work, Moore points out that the basic theme in his novels centers 
in the gap he perceives "between the different selves we are at different times of our 
life." ? 

—Robert James DeMott 


THOTH, IX:1, Winter 1968. 


3433. Barringer, George Martyn. Defoe’s A TOUR THRO’ THE WHOLE ISLAND 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, pp. 3-13. Unlike A Journal of the Plague Year, A Tour focuses 
not on the narrator's life but upon a patriotic tribute to the middle-class values of trade, 
with London the magnificent commercial center of the good life. Within its middle- 
class emphasis, a gentlemanly discursive rhetoric informs the digressions on local 
historical] and antiquarian details. The book's decline and later revisions reflect the 
changed view of the town as corrupt. 


3434. Houston, Robert W. Coleridge’s Psychometaphysics, рр. 14-24. Coleridge had 
primarily psychometaphysical principles underlying his criticism. Organicism is only 
a convenient partial explanation of his metaphysics. Coleridge analogized plant, poetry, 
and intelligence on the basis of their common essential property of self-sufficiency: all 
three partake of the life action, analogous to God’s creativeness, of unifying subject 
and object. The psychological phenomenon of poetry unifies the minds of reader and 
poet in the poem; Blographia Literaria, Chapter XII, unites the theory with the poetic 
phenomenon by answering "how we perceive, and make modifications of ourselves, 
things which are external to ourselves." 


3435. Howard, Ben. Fancy, Imagination, and Northrop Frye, pp. 25-36. Frye’s theory 
of literature, based on the principle of formal archetypes, both autonomous and totally 
coherent, implies a concept of the imagination “radically distinct" from Coleridge's, 
It “absolutely excludes” the work of art which is formally more original than traditional. 
Frye's imagination, having become essentially both constructive and derivative, modifies 
myths; his poet, having become passive, reshapes them. But for Coleridge the imagina- 
tion can construct new and original literary forms. Frye’s theory has lost the “quali- 
tative distinction" between Fancy and Imagination. 

—R. T. Knighton 
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TRACE, 60, — 1966. 


3436. Singer, Felix. Saroyan at 57, pp. 2-5. Saroyan is unique in his antitheses. He 
writes always and only about Saroyan, now and forever. 


3437. Franklyn, Fredric A. The Hand im the Fist (A Study of William Wyler's THE 
COLLECTOR), pp. 22-27, 101-107. Wyler’s screenplay of The Collector “surpasses 
the novel" of the same name by John Fowles. The novel is anticlimatic and, at best, 
only a novelette. 


3438. Levin, Beatrice. Maxwell Anderson: “No Certain Answer,” pp. 97-100. 
Anderson's plays, although dwarfed by O'Neill's, "actually give us more pleasure." 
Winterset is contemporary tragedy. 


„ 61, Summer 1966. 


3439. May, James Boyer. The Novel: Where Is It?, pp. 125-129, 236-239. The 
decade of the 1960's “obviously exhibits no outstanding novelists” in the old tradition 
of Arnold Bennett and Sinclair Lewis. The contemporary novel records the 
“(dis)temper of the time." Yet, novels such as Garretts Do, Lord, Remember Me, 
Hamilton's If You Don’t Watch Out, Owen's The Ballad of the Flim-Flam Man, and 
Weston's The Telling are significant works in the new genre. 


3440. Packard, William. Poetry in the Thentre—1, pp. 136-144. What is poetic 
drama? Due to the present "lack of any fixed convention in our theatre" poetic drama 
has floundered about trying to find its form. 


3441. McCord, Howard. The Vision of Rumpelstiltskin, pp. 145-152. “Only art... 
can announce to man what lies outside himself by enabling him to see what is already 
inside himself." 
5 —Willam V. Davis 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE JOHNSON SOCIETY, December 1966. 


3442. Rix, Michael Erasmus Darwin, Lichfield and the Lunar Society, pp. 16-27. 
The Lunar Society (c. 1766-1791) drew its members from the industrial and scientific 
circles (e.g, Matthew Boulton, Erasmus Darwin, James Watt, Josiah Wedgwood, 
Thomas Day, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and Joseph Priestley) of the Birmingham- 
Lichfield region and represented “the first coming together of Industry, Capital and 
Science to lay the foundations of technological and industrial progress.” Erasmus 
Darwin’s works in prose and verse offer the best means of assessing the Lunar Society’s 
interests in botany, agriculture, inventions and technical processes, and the like. Most 
important of all, he set forth a “system of evolution.” 


3443. Birch, Nigel. The President’s Address, pp. 30-34. [This is a personal and appre- 
ciative commentary on some of Johnson's enduring qualities—"his penetrating wisdom,” 
his wit and repartee, “his kindness and real Christian charity," and his courage.] 


———— ——, December 1967. 


3444. Yung, K. K. Some Notes on Johnson's Birthplace, pp. 17-22. Something of the 
quality of man that Micbael Johnson was and that his son Samuel was to become may 
be sensed from the Johnson home, which dominates the Lichfield marketplace. Among 
the memorabilia now housed in the Birthplace “to enliven the history of the Johnsons” 
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are books printed and bound by the father; a Ms book annotated. by the young 
Samuel; a copy of British Essays in Favour of the Brave Corsicans, edited by James 
Boswell, who has noted in Ms the names of several of the authors; Boswell’s Verses, in 
the Character of a Corsican at Shakespeare’s Jubilee (1769); two volumes of Johnson- 
Mrs. Thrale correspondence annotated by her in her last years; and other mementoes. 


3445. Blunden; Edmund. The Presidents Address: Friends of Samuel Johnson, 
pp. 25-36. Johnson valued friendships for their spiritual value and for their enlarge- 
ment of his experience. Among his lesser known friends [each of whom is the subject 
of a brief sketch] are George Psalmanazar, Robert Levett, Tom Tyers, Lord Macartney, 
Hannah More, Christopher Smart, William Collins, and Edward Cave. 

* "v —]J. B. Shipley 


TRAVAUX DU CENTRE D'ETUDES ANGLAISES ET AMERICAINES, X, 1962. 


3446. Praz, Mario. Baroque in England, pp. 5-27. Because the baroque school was 
alien to the English tradition, it lasted only one generation. English baroque architecture 
was the creation of Hawksmore (1661-1786) and Vanbrugh (1664-1726) and was 
inaugurated by the design for the new Whitehall (c. 1699). This design was by Wrenn, 
possibly with Hawksmore, but it was never executed. The culmination of English 
baroque architecture was in Vanbrugh's designs for Castle Howard: and Blenheim. 
In literature, the baroque is found especially in Shakespeare's. mature plays, which 
have "that deep unity and organic character which is the hallmark of the masterpieces 
of Baroque art." It is also present in Crashaw and Milton, as well as in the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Dryden. 


3447. Lydenberg, John. Romanciers Américains . . . А іа Recherche d'un Monde 
Perdu, pp. 29-46. American literature is characterized by pessimism; it is a literature 
of failure, not success. Dos Passos's U.S.A. attacks contemporary life, but our best 
novelists look to the past and are led in three different directions: return to childhood; 
a return to nature, as in Huckleberry Finn, the Leatherstocking Tales, Catcher in the 
Rye, A Farwell to Arms, and Faulkner's The Bear; and a return to Europe, as in 
James, whose Isabel Archer turns not to the west but to the decadent Old World, 
although she is betrayed there by her compatriots, not by Europeans. Gatsby symbolizes 
а perversion of the dream, since he is hunting not for a lost world but for a lost girl 
(in French) 


3448. Carrére, Félix. Shakespeare, Peintre des Passions Humaines, pp. 47-66. Shake- 
speare’s tragic characters are impelled by their passions, and his presentation of these 
passions must be considered in relation to theatrical conventions: he does not give us 
a study of the psychology of characters; rather, his characters exist only in relation to 
the action of the play. The real danger for the Shakespearean hero is going from the 
state of action to that of passionate action, since the passionate man is incapable of 
reasoning. Ham. (IILii) tells us the dramatic manner of expressing the passions; Shake- 
speare insists that audience identification with a character is achieved by making the 
audience convinced of the impassioned character's monologues (Othello, Antony). (In 
French) 


3449. Blondel, J. The Englishness of Dryden's Satiire in ABSALOM AND ACHITO- 
PHEL, pp. 67-73. The main feature of the “Englishness” of this poem is Dryden’s 
attitude, as he tried both to express "the collective personality of the nation" and to 
prove "that the odds are against those who 'imagine' they may stem the tide." 'To 
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contrast with the enemy canip, Dryden could not be too much in earnest; hence humor 
prevails охег:іѓопу. Composure is also prevalent, since he wanted simply to state, not 
comment on, what he had observed. 


3450. Meyet, Marc. Notes on the Treatment of the Grotesque, pp. 75-80. In the 
fine arts the grotesque is “a particular combination of the ugly and the ludicrous 
brought about by a distortion of forms.” In literature, for the romantic the grotesque 
is an ornamentation which does not arise from the subject but is forced on it from the 
outside. The grotesqueness of a character comes less from its psychological structure 
than from the treatment it is given. 


3451. Blondel, Jacques. THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS Est-il l'Oeuvre d'un. Angoissé? 
pp. 81-88. Although Bunyan did not try to write an "anatomy" of anguish, it is neces- 
sary to study the relation of anguish to the doctrine he had already formulated. Chris- 
tian represents in his torment all the despair and faith felt by Bunyan; hence the author 
showed for himself and his readers that all progress in the knowledge of God and the 
Bible was determined by this same anguished experience. Anguish establishes a strict 
relation between alienation and the unknown future; at the end of the book it does not 
exclude serenity. ‘dn French) 


3452. Marambaüd, Pierre. Hemingway et la Guerre de PADIEU AUX ARMES à 
POUR QUI SONNE LE GLAS, pp. 89-100. Images of war and violence form the essen- 
tial theme of Hemingway's work, which is largely autobiographical; he was deliberately 
involved in five different wars. Brutality is seen in his character, his life, and his work, 
along with a paralyzing sensation of fear. Hemingway's world is one of absurdity and 
despair, which man can either reject or cooperate with; these two attitudes are found in 
succession in his-work. His ideas on war went from the frantic individualism and 
romantic despair of the Lost Generation to the strength and hope in the future of his 
last novels. (In French) 


ETUDES ANGLAISES ET AMERICAINES, П, 1964 (formerly Travaux du Centre 
d'Etudes Anglaises et Américaines). 


3453. Duthie, G. I. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, pp. 3-20. Shrew embodies a 
moral lesson: the subordination of women to men, of wives to husbands. Shakespeare 
often deals with the idea of “frame of disorder”: he felt that “the rebellious Katharine is 
not free, and the later Katharine, regenerated and obedient, is free.” Her final speech 
must be taken seriously, not ironically. She firmly believes what she says, but, because 
she knows how to handle Petruchio, “the final PME is that the submissive wife will 
in fact get her own way for ever after.” 


3454. Hayter, Alethea. Landscape in English Romantic Poetry and Painting, pp. 37-52. 
[A talk, illustrated by slides, given at the Tate Gallery in London. The author's 
purpose was to show how, during the Romantic Movement in England, "the eye was 
trained to look at nature in a certain way, and how this produced picturesque land- 
scapes in poetry and literary landscapes in painting." Mentioned, among others, are 
the painters Richard Wilson, William Hodges, Turner, Cotman, and Constable; and the 
poets Thomson, Gray, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Byron.] 


3455. Hancock, C. M. A Dry Season, pp. 53-65. Eliot has exerted a deadening influ- 
ence on English letters over the past half century; between Prufrock and The Waste 
Land light irony is replaced by a variety of styles, "beneath which runs like a sombre 
ground-note the commentary of Tiresias.” In his most strict expression of his early 
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critical theory he held that there were two distinct entities: “ ‘the man who suffers and. | 
the mind which creates.'" This theory of the impersonal poet led to the extreme 
abstraction which characterizes his early development; it has produced in his poetry and 
prose an effect of “dustiness,” of deadness. 


3456. Mahony, P. Aptness and Two Shakespearean Sonnets, pp. 67-78. In spité .of 
the attention long given to the principle of imitative harmony in verse, it has recently ` 
been attacked by Ransom and Richarcs, who find that "'the rhythm we ascribe to 
words ... is influenced by our apprehension of their meanings. " But using Wellek's 
and Warren's concept (in Theory of Literature) of the three degrees of sound-imitation, 
we can conclude that “the term 'aptness" with all its overtones of relationship seems the 
best to characterize successful sound-imitation.” [Detailed discussion of Shakespeare 
Sonnets 18 and 20.] 


3457. Carrére, Félix. César, Antoine e? Cléopatre dans РОепуге de Bernard Shaw et 
de Shakespeare, pp. 79-104. Historically, Cleopatra had two objectives: the grandeur 
of Egypt and the desire to be sole ruler. Julius Caesar left her Queen of a unified Egypt, 
but Antony, blinded by her, tried to turn Egypt against his own country. Out of all the 
. historical material, Shakespeare conciliates in his depiction of Cleopatra the opposing 
views of Plutarch and Chaucer; he celebrates a hymn to the passion of love. Shaw con- 
centrates on the personality of Caesar and transforms the amorous intrigue into an 
instrument of his own puritanical propasanda. He tries to show the necessity of indif- 
ference to human passions; Shakespeare seems torn between the desire to teach and that 
of revealing poetically the protean charecter of human passions. (In French) 


3458. Guiguet, Jean. Un-American Censideratioins on Frost's Poetry, pp.. 105-117. 
The European attitude toward literature is prejudiced against the “ 'commercial-travel- 
ler-in-poetry' " aspect of Frost His “ ‘cld-fashioned’” work ignored the new horizons 
opened up by Ulysses and The Waste Land. He was more a “ ‘countryside’ " than a 
nature poet; his common diction brought nature down to a common level of experience. 
The dramatic quality of his poetry is the result of the juxtaposition of “contradictory 
potentialities.” He does not try to jucge or to understand, but simply to face the 
pleasant and the unpleasant. He gave much importance to the vocal utterance of the 
poem; hence, with the voice now gone, he must be preserved on records. 


3459. Gasquet, Emile. Richard Ш et Iago, pp. 119-134. The Machiavellian heroes 
Richard III and Jago are similar in that secret ambition is their basic motivation; they 
also subordinate the means to the end, аге perfidious, are facile in using others for their 
own purposes, are cynical and diabolical, and have extraordinary will, superior intelli- 
gence, and perfect lucidity about their positions. They are different in that Tago is the 
complete Machiavellian, but Shakespear2 has given Richard Ш both a conscience and 
psychological motivation. (In French) 


3460. Marambaud, Pierre. Un Grand Planteur Virginien au XVIIIe Siècle: William 
Byrd de Westover, pp. 135-147. Byrd was an 18th-century, Virginia-born planter, who 
lived a cultured life and held several important government positions. His Secret 
Journal minutely records his daily life cn the plantation. History of the Dividing Line 
(1728-1729) contains his observations of vegetable, animal, and native life while on an 
expedition to determine the Virginia-North Carolina frontier. (In French) 


3461. Meyet, Marc. A PASSAGE TO INDIA: Notes on Forster’s Scepticism, pp. 149- 
156. The skepticism of A Passage to India is directed against the religion, rites, and 
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evangelical policy of the English middle class. In this environment the independent 
Fielding "is the provisional mouth-piece of Forster skepticism." There is also a deeper 
skepticism, the result of his “weariness of the European intellectual self-confidence”; 
such. skepticism undermines the foundations of reality. But at the end apathy is replaced 
by "an unavoidable commitment to action." 

. —Maurice Legris 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XLIV:2, Spring 1968. 


3462. Williams, John. Henry Miller: The Success of Failure, pp. 225-245. Despite 
the popular view that Miller has rid himself of all that is most American, he is essentially 
an Amierican writer. “The dilemmas and polarities that have characterized American 
' Puritanism are remarkably similar to [those] that lie at the center of [his] most impor- 
tant work.” When Miller proclaims that he no longer needs to strive for success, that 
he no longer needs hope, he is stating the Calvinist formula in its 19th-century trans- 
formation—a transformation wrought by Emerson, Whitman, and Thoreau, and inherited 
by Miller. Having no need for success, Miller is no longer concerned with writing 
literature, but rather with revealing himself. Yet, ironically, he has now become 
famous and widely admired—in short, a success. 

Е | —R. E. Wiehe 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, XLII:2, October 1967. 


3463. Baym, Max I. A Historian Prods a Philologist: The Letters of Henry Adams to 
William Dwight Whitney, pp. 77-100. A series of letters [here published for the first 
time] from Adams, then editor of the North American Review, to Whitney, a philologist, 
provides information about the leaders of 19th-century linguistic science. 


3464. Sprague, Claire. The Edgar Saltus Collection, pp. 102-106. Housed in the Yale 
University Library, this collection of books, Mss, and miscellaneous materials provides 
insight into a minor late 19th-century American writer who was considerably influenced 
by French traditions. 


--------- ХІШІ:3, January 1968. 
3465. Blanck, Jacob. Two Revisions in the Bibliography of Joseph Holt Ingraham, 
pp. 158-161. Two recent acquisitions in the Yale Collection of American Literature 
allow correction of items 9956 and 9978 of the Bibliography of American Literature, 
both of which are relevant to Ingraham’s work. 

—John 8. Bullen 
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ADAMS, F P 3350 

ADAMS, HENRY 3463 

ALEXANDER, MICHAEL 3385 
ALI-SHAH, OMAR 3173, 3301, 3303 
ANDERSON, SHERWOOD 3345, 3355 
ANDERSON, MAXWELL 3438 


ANONYMOUS TEXTS 
3417 
.ARGYLE, BARRY 3 
"ARISTOTLE 3158 
:ARNOLD, MATTHEW 
: ARTHURIAN MATERIA 
AUDEN, W H 3250 
AUSTEN, JANE 32 
AVISON, MARGARET 
BACON, FRANCIS 
BADIN, S T, FATHE 
.BANDELLO, MATTEO 
BASLER, ROY 340 
BATTLE OF MALDON 
BAUDELAIRE, CHARL 
BEAUMONT, FRANCIS 
BECKETT, SAMUEL 
BEDOOES, TL 34 
BEER, JOHN 3179 
BELL, GRANT 318 
BELL, JOHN 3167 
BELL, QUENTIN 3 
BELL, VANESSA 3 
BELL EFOREST, FRAN 
BELLOW, SAUL 33 
BEMBO, PIETRG 3 
BENNETT, ARNOLD 
BENTLEY, ERIC 3 
BENTLEY, G E, JR 
BEOWULF 3413 
BERGONZI, BERNARD 
BERRYHAN, JOHN 
BIBLE 3152, “326 
BISLIIOGRAPHY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHY AND 
3202, 3237, 32 
3254, 3298, 33 
BLAIR, BRYCE 32 
BLAKE, WILLIAM 
BLANCKENBURG, FRI 
BLEDSOE, АТ 33 
BOKENHAM, OSBORN 
BOLD, ALAN 3305 
BOLINGBROKE, H ST 
BOOK PRODUCTION A 
3240, 3334, 33 
BOSWELL, JAMES + 
BOULTON, MATTHEW 
BOWES, ROBERT 3 
BRAMAH, ERNEST 
BRAUD, DENIS 33 
BRINCKLE, GERTRUD 
BRONTE, CHARLOTTE 
BROOK, PETER 31 
BROOKE, RUPERT 
BROPHY, BRIGID 
BROWN, MAURICE 
BUNYAN, JOHN ЗА 
BURGESS, ANTHONY 
: BURKE, KENNETH 
BURNEY, FANNY 3 
BURNS, ROBERT 3 
BURROUGHS, WILLIA 
BURTON, ROBERT 
BYRD, WILLIAM 3 
BYRON, G Ge LORD 
CABLE, GW 3214 
CARLYLE, THOMAS 
CARPENDER, WILLIA 
CATHERWOOD, M H^ 
CAVE, EDWARD 34 
CHAPHAN, GUY — 31 
CHAPMAN, GEDRGE 
CHARLOTTE SOPHIA 
CHASE, RICHARD 
.CHAJCER 3309, 3 
CHESTER, G А 33 
CHURCHILL, CHARLE 
CIST, CHARLES 3 
CLEQBURY, THOMAS 
CLEVELAND, JOHN 
COBBETT, WILLIAM 
COHEN; LENNARD 


3340, 3361, 3410, 
177 


3165 
L 3221 
, 3302, 
10 
3187 
3174 . 
R 3357 5 
3411 


3384 


6 
3308 
ES 3184 
3446 
3112, .3249, 
ов 


3251 


9 
4: 3299 i Ы 
180 
180 
COIS DE 
06, 3432 
422 
3439 
300 

3230 


“3417 


3176 
3391 
0, 3298, 3405, 3451 
SCHOLAR SHIP 3365 
SCHOLAR SHIP 3201, 


38, 3241, 3242, 3247, 
01, 2303, 3364, 3385 
54 . у 
3179, 3204, 3230 
EDRICH 73376 
51 

3309 

JOHN, VISCOUNT 3228 
NO PUBLISHING 3227, 


62, 3367, 3368 
3226, 3444 

3442 4c t 
232 
3369 
68 
E 3334 

3267 . 

49 В А 
3159. 
3196 
3355 
51 

3432 E 
3389, 3161, 3406 
278, 3279. 
382 ^s 
M 3184. 
3392 
225, 3460 

3155, 3454 


3283 
M 3366 ` 
3219 

45 
50 
3320 
3278, 
3406 
310, 
39 
5 3271 
220 
3239. 
3229 
3194 
3164, 


3279 


3414, 3457 


3182, 3184 


^t 


` CRUIKSHANK» H С 


БАУ, 


- EDEL e LEON 


* ” 

COLEMAN, TERRY: Эзго -. 
COLERIDGE; S T . 3161, 3179, 

3454: 
COLL INS, 
COLLINS, 
COLWELL, THOMAS . 3240 
COMOLET, JAMES 3320 
“COMPARATIVE LIIERATURE 
CONAN-DOYLE, ARTHUR ,3286 
CONNOLLY, CYRIL 3287 
CONRAD, JOSEPH 
CONSTABLE, JOHN. 
COOPER, J F 3447 
CORNELL, JULIEN 
СОТМАМ; J S + 3454 
COWELL, ЕВ 3301, 3304 
COWLEY, ABRAHAM 3272, 
COWPER, WILLIAM 3243 * 
COYLE, WILLIAM 3352, 3354 
CRANE, R $ 3170 5 
CRASHAW, RICHARD 
CRAWFORD, I V 3186 
CRESSY, HUGH +3380 І 
CREWS), FREDERICK 3200 
CRITICISM | 3164, 3170, 

3389, 3390,.3406, 
CROKER, J W 3285 
CROMWELL, OLIVER 


RÄH 3357 
WILLIAM. 


3454. 


3162 


3446 + 


3456 


3257, 
3281 
DANIEL, JOHN" 3242 
DANTE 3154, 3394 
DARWIN; ERASMUS 
THOMAS 3442 
DEACON, LOIS 3329 
DEFOE, DANIEL 3433 
DENTON, ROBERT 3242 > 
DESCARTES, RENE 3251 


3442 


DEVOTIONAL AND REGLIGIOUS LI TERA TURE 


3380. 
DICKENS, 
DICKEY, JAMES 3385 
DIDEROT, DENIS . 3202 ң 
DISRAELI, BENJAMIN * 3285 
DODSLEY, ROBERT 3246 
DONNE, JOHN — 3197, 3289 
DOSPASSOS,: JOHN 3447 ,. 
DOSTOEVSKY 3198 
DRAKE, DANIEL 3357 
DRAYTON, MICHAEL 3241 
DRYDEN, JOHN 
3446, 3449 — 
DUBARTAS, GUILLAUME 
DUNCAN, ROBERT 3387 
DUNCAN, Sj — 3185 
DURRELL, LAWRENCE 
EAST, THOMAS 3236 
3163 - 
RL 3442 
7 3330, 3331 
ELOERTON, WILLIAM 3240 
ELIOT, T'S 3166, 3197, 
3258, 3292, 3302, 
ELLWOOD, THOMAS 3253, 3257, 
EMERSON, R W ‘3283, 3462 
EMMETT, DAN . 3356 
ERASMUS 3237, 3238 


CHARLES 3178, 


3394 


3213 


EDGEWORTH;, 
EDUCAT ION 


FALSTAFF, JAKE /HERMAN FETZER/ 


‚ 3350 
FAULKNER» 
EICT ION 

3306, 
FIEDLER» 
FIELDING, HENRY 
FINK, HIKE 3220 
FITZGERALD, EDWARD 

3304 
FITZGERALD, 
FLEMING, IAN 3196 
FLETCHER, JOHN 3317, 3446 
FORD, JOHN 3322, 3323 
FORD, M P 3340 
FORSTER, E M ` 3176, 
FOWLES, JOHN 3437 
FOXE, JOHN 3319 
FREEMAN, RALPH, SIR 3417 
FREUD, SIGMUND 3199 
FRISCH, MAX 3211 
FROST, ROBERT 3331, 3458" 
FRY, ROGER 3180 А 


WILLIAM 

3172, 
3376, 
LESLIE 


3176, 
3439 
3307 


3264, 3276 


FS 344T 


3461 


'3202, 3445 


3464 


3258 


3212, 3447 
3198, 3276, 3284, 


3434, 3435, 


3157, 3200 .-.`.- 


3203, 3282, 


3265, 3336- 


3271, 3327, 3361, 3380, 


3209, 3250, 
3455, 3458 


3258 


3338, 


3294, 3301, `3303, 


4 


. 


. HARDY, THOMAS, 


FRYE, NORTHROP 3406; 3435 
GAINSFDRD, [HOMAS 3322. 

GALLAGHER, THOHAS 319527- 
GALSWORTHY, JOHN 3160 . 

GARRETT, GEORGE 3439 M 

GAY, JOHN 3361, 3418 Wo. 
GENET, JEAN 3184 t 
GISS ING, GEORGE 3288 ` 

GITTINGS, ROBERT 3181 

GOLDING, WILLIAM, 3306, 3403 

GOLDMAN, WILLIAM - ,3151 

GOLDSMITH, OLIVER $ 3270 

GOMORI, GEORGE . 3296 

GOOGE, BARNABY ` 3240  - v Tx 
GORDIN, JACOB 3401 

GRANT, DUNCAN — 3180 

GRAVES, BARTHOLOMEW. 3362 д 

GRAVES, ROBERT 2173, 3207, 3301, 3304 
GRAY, THOMAS 3202, 3204, 3454 

GREENE, GRAHAM — 3160, 3306 

HAMILTON, ALEX 3439 - + 
HARDING, WG 3337 

3250, 3329 

HARINGTON, JOHN, SIR 3377 

HARTNELL, PHYLLES 3163 


“HARVEY, GABRIEL 3318 


HASTINGS, MICHAEL 3159 

HAWK SHORE» NICHOLAS 3446 

HAWTHORNE, -NATHANIEL — 3175, 3374 

HAY, JOHN 3332 Ў : 

HEAD, CLOYD - 3355 

HELL ER, JOSEPH 3172 

HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 3153, 3447, 3452 

HENN, TR 3178 

HENRY, 0 3293 ] жы 

HENRY, O /W S PORTER/ 3333” 

HEHSLOME, PHILIP 3315 

HERRICK, ROBERT , 3259 

HERTFORD, 3RD MARQUIS 

HEYWOOD, JOHN 3407 

HEYWOOD, THOMAS 3321 

HILLEGAS, MARK 3176 : 

HISTORY.OF IDEAS 3152, 3170, 3227, 
3454 : 

HODGES, WILLIAM 3454 

HODGSON, RALPH 3349 

HOMER 3298, 3376, 3394 

HOPKINS, G M 3250 

HOWELLS, W 0. 3332 

HUGHES, А M 3330 

HUGHES, RUPERT 3350 

HULME, T E — 3162 , ae 

HJHOR AND SATIRE 3271, 3293 

HJTCHINS, WILLIAM 3281 


13285 


-HUXL ЕҮ, ALDOUS 3176 


IBSEN, НЕМА ІК 3158 ` i^ 

IBSEN, HENIRK 3163 

INGRAHAM, J H 3465 

IRELAND, WILLIAM 3333 

JACOBSSON, BENGT 73412 

JAMES, D G 3171 : 

JAMES, HENRY 3175, 3183, 3363, 3447 

JARRELL, RANDALL 3384 è 

JENYNS, SOAME 3277 > 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL 3222, 3270, 3271, 
3272, 3213, 321%, 3215, 3276, 3271, 
3280, 3281, 3443, 3454, 2445, 

JONES, WILLIAM 3227 

JONSON, BEN 3317, 3426, 3427, 3428, 
3429 

JODSS, KURT 3149 

JOYCE, JAMES 3249, 3292, 3458 

KAVANAGH, PATRICK 3205, 3249 


KEATS, JOHN 3181, 3187, 3373, 3374 
KING, HENRY 3262 
KIPLING, RUDYARD 3178 r 


KLEIN, АН 3431 
KNIGHT, RA 3335 

KNOX, E у — 3286 

KRIS, ERNST 3406 

KYD, THOMAS 3426 

LAING, А D 3208 

LAO-IZU 3372 

LATTIMORE, RICHARD 3298 

LAWES, HENRY ' 3259 

LAWRENCE, D H 3211 

LEAVIS, FR 3165 

LENNOX, CHARLOTTE 3273 

LESSER, SIMON 3406 

LETTER OF ADVICE TO A YOUNG POET 3201 
LEVERTOV, DENISE 3209 


so 


LEVETT, ROBERT 2445 

LEVIN» HARRY 3406 

LEVY, ALEXANDER 3367 
‚ LEVY, BENJAHIN 3367 

LEWIS, C D 3250 

LEMI», C 3 3152, 3176 

LEWIS, SINCLAIR * 3439 

LEWIS, WYNDHAM 
3192, 3193, 3292 ` 

LINGUISTICS 3224, 3290, 3309, 3310, 
3312, 3316, 3317, 3409, 3411, 3412, 
3463 

LITERARY THEGRY 3199, 3208, 3282, 
3435, 3441, 3450, 3456 

LLOYO, J U 3357 

LOGUE, CHRISTOPHER 3298 

LOVEJOY, AO ' 3152 

LOWENS, IRVING 3361 

.LUCRETIUS 3394 

LYDGATE, JOHN — 3311 

LYTLE, WH 3217 , 

MACARTNEY, GEDRGE, 1ST EARL 

MACAULAY, T B 3285 

MACHIAVELLI 3459 

HACK, MAYNARD 2298 `. 

MACKAYE, PERCY 3330, 3331 

MAILER, NORMAN 3306 

MALAMUD, BERNARD 2284, 3306 

MALLARME, STEPHANE 3203 

MALDNE, EDMUND 3225 

MANDEVILLES TRAVELS 3236. 

MARKHAM, GERVASE 3925 

(MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHER 3319 

MASEFIELD, JOHN 3248 

MASS MEDIA 3437 . 

MASSA, РА 3356 

MASSINGER, PHILIP 3324 

MASSINGER, ANNE 3324 

MASSINGER, ARTHUR 2324 

MCCLUNG, J A 3357 

MCDERMOTT, WF — 3347 

MCGUFFY, ЫН 3334 

MCLAUGHLIN, E T — 3257 

MCMURTRIE, D C 3368 

MERCK, J Н 3376 

MEREDITH, GEORGE 3264 

MIDDLETON, THOMAS 3317, 3429 

MILLAY, E ST V 3234 

MILLER, ARTHUR 3158, 3251 

MILLER, HENRY 3184, 3462 

HILLES, THOMAS — 3266 . 

MILTON, JOHN 3253, 3254, 3255, 3255, 
3257, 3258, 3259, 3260, 3263, 3272, 
3379, 3394, 3395, 3396, 3446 

MITCHEL, OM 33570, 

MITCHELL, ADRIAN 3305" 

MONTAIGNE 3202 

MDODIE, SUSANNA 2185 

MOORE, BRIAN, 3432 

MOORE, THOMAS 3362 

MORE, HANNAH 3445 

MORSE. WS — 3334 

MUROOCH, IRIS — 3160,-3251 

NABOKOV, VLADIMIR ^ 3296, 3297, 3306 

NASHE, THOMAS 3261 

NEOPLATONISH 3396, 3422 

NIETZSCHE. FRIEDRICH 3158 

NORRIS, FRANK 3370 

000 OF CHERITON 3255 

OLSON, CHARLES 3388 

ОМЕТ, EUGENE 3438 

ORWELL, GEORGE 3176 

OSBORNE, H V 3219 

OWEN, GUY 3439 

OWEN, HAROLD 3167, 3299 

OWEN, WILFRED 3167, 3299 

OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 3414 

OXFORD COMPANION TO THE THEATRE 2163 

PARMENIDES 3425 

PARTICULAR ISH AND REGIONALISM 
3209, 3212, 3216: 34А 
3338, 3339, 3342, 
3347, 3348 

PARTICULARISM.AND REGIONALSM 3350 

PARTICULARISM AND REGIONALISM 3351, 
3352, 3353, 3354, 3356, 3357, 3358, 
3401, 3431, 3447 

PARTRIDGE, ERIC 3317 

PATRICK, J M 3258 

PEARL 3309 

PEDANTIUS 3318 


3445 


3177, 
3293, 3330, 
y 3344, 3346, 


3188, 73189, 3190, 3191, 
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PEMBROKE, HENRY HERBERT, 2ND EARL 
3324 

PEPYS; SAMUEL 3168 

PERELMAN, 5 J 3293 

PERIODICALS 3156, 3219, 3235, 3285, 
3363 ; 

С..В1005 OF LITERARY HISYURY 3152, 
3237, 3259, 3409, 3430, 3454 

РІЛДІ, AS 3351 

PIATI, DONN 3351 

PIATT, J ) 3357 

PIATT, L K 3351 

PIST, 35 MB 3357 

PLÜIARCH 3457 

PO. EA 3375 

PUETRY 3197, 3209, 3302, 3305, 3358 

POND, J B 32147: 

POPE, ALEXANDER _ 3197, 3228, 3271, 
3298, 3360 > 21 

PIND, EZRA 3162, 3292, 3385 

PJMELL, ANTHONY, 3305 

PKESTON, THOMAS 3312, 3313, 3314 

PRIESTLEY, JOSEPH 3442 

PSALMANAZAR, GEORGE 3445 

PURDYy. JAMES 3306 


‚ PUSHKIN, A S 3297 


PUTEANU3, ERYCIUS ^ 3254 
PUTTENHAM, RICHARD 3377 
PYLE, HOWARD 3334 
PYNSON, RICHARD 3236 
RALPH, JAMES 3231, 3361 


.RAMUS, PETER 3174 


D 


RANSOM, JC 3456 

RAPER,- F > 3333 

RAVEN, SINON 3196 

REYNOLOS, JOSHUA, SIR: 2281 
RHETORIC AND STYLE "- 3223 

RICH, JEREHIAH 3242 . 
RICHARDS, ГА ‘3456 

RICHARDSON, SAMUEL 3243, 3276 
RICHARDSON, DOROTHY 3288 
RICHARDSON, SAMUEL 3381 

ROSSI, PADLO 3174 . * 
OTH, PHILIP 3252 и 
SAC, JOHN 3150 

SADLEIR, MICHAEL . 3244 

SALINGER, 4 D 3447 

SALTUS, EDGAR 3464 

SAMPSON, WILLIAM 3325 


* SANDBURG, CARL 3350 


SARDOU, VICTORIEN 3163 
SAROYAN, WILLIAM 3436 
SARTRE, J P 3184 m6 


* SASSOQN, SIEGFRIED 3167, 


SCHOOLS AND CREEDS 3180, 3446 

SCHOPENHAUER, ARTHUR 3158 

SCHIRER, MARK 3406 

SCRIBE, EUGENE 3163 

SERGEANT, JOHN 3380 

SETTLE, FLKANAH 3328 

SEXTON, ANNE 3148 

SHADWELL, THOMAS 3328 

SHAKFSPEARE 2156, 3158, 3161, 3171, 
3178, 3226, 3266, 3325, 3327, 3328, 
3378, 3393, 3397, 3398, 3399, 3400, 
3401, 3402, 3404, 3416, 3419, 3420, 
3421, 3422, 3423, 3424, 3425, 3426, 
3446, 3448, 3453, 3456, 34517, 3459 

SHAW, GB 3300, 3457 

SHELLEY: P B 3154, 3202, 3419 

SHELTON, THOMAS 3168 

SHORT TITLE CATALOGUE 3241 

SIDN-Y, PHILIP, SIR 3261, 3377 


SIP GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 322^, 


2 3415 

»1310N, JO>HUAH 3242 

SMART, CHRISTOPHER 3445 

SMITH, JOHN, REVEREND 3168 

SMITH. WH 3233 

SNOW, C P 3160 

SONTAG, SUSAN 3282 

SOPHOCLES 3158 

SOTHERN, ЕН 3339 

SOUTHERN, TERRY 3164 

SPARK, MURIEL’ 3295, 3306 

SPENSER, EDMUND 3394 

SPRAT, THOMAS 3272 

STEINER, GEORGE 3165 

STERNE, LAURENCE 3376 ы 

STEVENS, WALLACE 3206, 3209, 3245, 
3283 

STILLMAN-KELLEY, EDGAR 3330 


€ WELLS, HG 


STODDARD, FRANK 3433 

STOREY, DAVID 3306 

STOWE, HB ' 3218, 3359, 

STRACHEY; LYTTON 3180 - " 

SWIFT, JONATHAN 3169, 3201, 3361, 
3411 ^ eran ; 

SYNGE, J M 3383 

TAAFFE, JOHN’ 3154 

TANNER, TONY 3175 s. 

“PASSO, TORQUATO * 3394, 3207 ^ 

'TAVERNER, RICHARD ' 3237 : 

TAYLOR, “JR | 3163 ` 

TAYLOR, JOHN, DR 3274 . . 

TENNYSON, ALFRED, LORD -3232 


TENNYSON, CHARLES 32327 жч, 


TENNYSON, ALFRED, LORD ‘3372 
TENNYSON, HALLAM 3232 ; E. 
TERRY, MEGAN 3149 2 eti t 
THACKERAY, W M 3285 


THEATER AND DRAMA 3149, 3158, 3216; 


3269, 3326, 3348, 3430, 3440. 
THEMES 3149, 3150, 3398 -“ 7 
THOMAS: H Ls ‘MRS — 3281 
THOMSON, JAMES 3405, 3454 


THOMSON, P G. 3342, 3343,"3344, 3346" 


THOREAU, H D 3153, 3462 
THRALE, MRS /H L РІ0221/ 3444 
-THURBER, JAMES 3341 : 
TIECK, LUDWIG 3408 


TOLKIEN, J RR 3147, 3152 - 


TORRENCE, RIDGELY 3331 
TOURGEE, АМ 3353 
TOURNEUR, CYRIL 3246 
TRAILL, СР 3185 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES 3215 
TROY, WILLIAM 3390 
TURGENEV, I 5 3297 
TURNER, JOSEPH с 3454 - 
TURNER, S > 3180 
TWAIN, MARK 23214,” 3291, 3293, 3447 
TYERoe ГОМ 3445 . А 
USBORNE, RICHARD 3196 
VANBRUGH, JOHN 3446 
VIRGIL 3394 

VOUREY, J K, 3334 
WALLANT, E L 3306 
WALLER, EDMUND 3259 
WALPOLE, HORACE 3275. 


3231, 3418 


WALPOLE, ROBERT, SIR 
WARREN, AUSTIN 3456 
HARTON, THOMAS azis’ - ay 
WATT). JAMES 3442 
WATTS, JOHN 3362 
WAUGH,-EVELYN 33971 , 
WEBB, T S 3358 - DE 
МЕВӘЕ, WILLIAM — 337T 

. WEBSTER, JOHN 3202,.3426 
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